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i hs HANDBOOK is in no sense an official publication. 
For the greater convenience of the delegates to the General 
Conference, we have on our own initiative printed and bound 
together in this pamphlet the reports of the Book Committee, 
the Book Concern, the Bishops, and the several Boards and 
Societies of the Church, together with sundry other reports 
of Committees and Commissions. 
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DIRECTORY OF BISHOPS 


Names of Retired Bishops in Italics 


Earl Cranston, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

John W. Hamilton, 703 Stoneleigh Court, Washington, D. C. 
JoserH F. Berry, 1701 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Witir1am F. McDowsE LL, 2107 Wyoming Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
William Burt, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 

LutTHER B. Witson, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

WILLIAM F.. ANpDERSON, 581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
JoHN L. NUELSEN, 82 Hinterberg St., Zurich, Switzerland. 
Epwin H. HueuHes, 1609 Chicago Temple Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Frank M. Bristol, 1801 Calvert Street, Washington, D. C. 
TueEoporE S. HENpERSON, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
WiLitiAm O. SHEPARD, Portland, Oregon. 

Francis J. McConneE Lu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FREDERICK D. LEETE, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Richard J. Cooke, Athens, Tenn. 

Wisur P. THrRKIELD, 1120 Hamilton Bk. Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
HERBERT WELCH, Seoul, Korea. 

THoMAS NICHOLSON, 34 Elizabeth Street, Hast, Detroit, Mich. 
ADNA W. LEonaRD, 202 Morris Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
WituiAmM F.. OLtpHAM, Buenos Aires, Argentina, South America. 
CuarRLeES B. MircHetyt, Manila, Philippine Islands. 

FrANcIS W. WARNE, Bangalore City, India. 

JoHN W. Ropinson, Delhi, India 

HBen S. JoHNsSoN, Capetown, South Africa 

Lauress J. Birney, Shanghai, China 

FREDERICK B. FisHeEr, Calcutta, India 

Ernest L. Waporr, 1121 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 
CHarLes EH. Locke, Saint Paul, Minn. 

ERNEST G. RicHaARpDSON, Atlanta, Ga. 

CHARLES W. Burns, 3 City Hall Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 
ANTON Bast, Cosennaeen: Denmark. 

Epcar BLAKE, 79 Rue Denfert Rochereau, Paris i4e, France. 
FREDERICK T. KEENEY, Omaha, Neb. 

H. Lester SmiruH, Helena, Mont. 

CuHarRLeS L. Mean, Denver, Colo. 

Rospert H. Jones, New Orleans, La. 

MATTHEW W. CuiaiR, Covington, Ky. 

Grorer A. Mriier, Mexico City, Mexico. 

Titus Lowe, Singapore, Straits Settlements, Malaysia 
GrorcE R. Grosz, Peking, China 

Brenton T. Baprry, Bombay, India 

WALLACE E. Brown, Foochow, China 


RETIRED MISSIONARY BISHOPS 


JoserpH C. Harrzeti, Blue Ash, Ohio 
IsataH B. Scott, 125 Fourteenth Avenue, North, Nashville, Tenn. 


EPISCOPAL AREAS 


UNITED STATES 


ATLANTA: Bishop Richardson—Saint Johns River, Florida, South 
Florida, Atlanta, Georgia, Savannah, South Carolina. 


Boston: Bishop Anderson—Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, New 
England, New England Southern. 


BurraLo: Bishop Leonard—Genesee, Central New York, Troy, 
Northern New York. 


CHATTANOOGA: Bishop Thirkield—Holston, Central Tennessee, 
Hast Tennessee, Blue Ridge-Atlantic, North Carolina, Alabama. 

Cuicaco: Bishop Hughes—Central Illinois, Illinois, Rock River, 
Central Swedish, Norwegian and Danish, Chicago Northwest. 


CINCINNATI: Bishop Henderson—North-East Ohio, Ohio, West Ohio, 
Kentucky. 


Covineton: Bishop: Clair—Lexington, Little Rock, Central Mis- 
souri, Lincoln, Liberia. 


DENVER: Bishop Mead—Colorado, Wyoming State, Utah Mission, 
New Mexico, Western Swedish, Southwest Spanish Mission. 


Detroit: Bishop Nicholson-—Detroit, Michigan, Central German, 
Northern Swedish, Bilingual Mission, Norwegian-Danish Mis- 
sion. 


HELENA: Bishop Smith—Montana State, Inter-Mountain, North 
Dakota. 


Kansas City: Bishop Waldorf—St. Louis, Missouri, Kansas, South- 
west Kansas, Northwest Kansas, Southern, Oklahoma. 


INDIANAPOLIS: Bishop Leete—Indiana, North Indiana, Northwest In- 
diana, Southern Illinois. 

New ORLEANS: Bishop Jones—Louisiana, Mississippi, Upper Mis- 
sissippi, Central Alabama, Texas, West Texas, Tennessee. 


New York City: Bishop Wilson— New York, New York East, New- 
ark, East German, Eastern Swedish. 


OmaHA: Bishop Keeney—lIowa, Des Moines, Upper Iowa, North- 
west Iowa, Nebraska. 


PHILADALPHIA: Bishop Berry—Philadelphia, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Wyoming. : 

PirrspurGH: Bishop McConnell—Hrie, Pittsburgh, West Virginia, 
Porto Rico Mission Conference. 

PorTLAND: Bishop Shepard—Oregon, Puget Sound, Columbia River. 


Sr. Paut: Bishop Locke—Minnesota, Northern Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, West Wisconsin, Dakota. 


San Francisco: Bishop Burns—California, Southern California, 
Pacific Chinese Mission, Pacific Japanese Mission, Pacific Ger- 
man, Pacific Swedish Mission Conference, Latin-American Mis- 
sion, Hawaii Mission, Western Norwegian and Danish. 
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Episcopal Areas 


Wasuincton: Bishop McDowell—Baltimore, Central Pennsylvania, 
Washington, Wilmington. 
AFRICA 


Care Town: Bishop Johnson—Southeast Africa Mission Confer- 
ence, Rhodesia Mission Conference, Congo ‘Mission Conference, 
Angola Mission Conference. : 


EASTERN ASIA 


Prexine: Bishop Grose—North: China, Chengtu West China, Chung- 
king West China, Shantung. 


SHANGHAI: Bishop Birney—Central China, Kiangsi. 


Foocuow: Bishop Brown—Foochow, Hinghwa, Yenping, South 
Fukien. 


SrouL: Bishop Welch—Korea, Japan Mission Council. 


SOUTHERN ASIA 
BANGALORE: Bishop Warne—Burma, South India, Hyderabad. 
Bomsay: Bishop Badley—Bombay, Gujarat, Indus River. 


CaLcuttTa: Bishop Fisher—Bengal, Bhabua Mission, Central Proy- 
inces, Lucknow. 


DELHI: Bishop Robinson—North India, Northwest India. 


SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 
ManiztaA: Bishop Mitchell—Philippine. Islands. 


SINGAPORE: Bishop Lowe—Malaya, Netherlands Indies Mission 
Conference, North Sumatra Mission Conference. 


EUROPE 


CopENHAGEN: Bishop Bast—Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
Finland Swedish Mission, Baltic Slavic Mission Conference. 


Paris: Bishop Blake—France Mission Conference, Italy, North 
Africa Mission, Spain. 


ZuRIcH: Bishop Nuelsen—Austria Mission Conference, Bulgaria 
Mission Conference, Central Germany, Hungary Mission Confer- 
ence, Jugo Slavic Mission Conference, Northeast Germany, 
Northwest Germany, Russia Mission Conference, South Ger- 
many, Southwest Germany, Switzerland. 


LATIN AMERICA 


BurEnos Atres, ARGENTINE: Bishop Oldham—HEHastern South Amer- 
ica, Chile, Bolivia Mission Conference, North Andes Mission 
Conference. 


Mexico City: Bishop Miller—Mexico, Central America Mission Con- 
ference. 
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ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE GENERAL 
CONFERENCE OF 1928 


AUTHORIZATION 


All arrangements for the General Conference of 1928 are 
referred, as for the last eight quadrenniums, to the Book Com- 
mittee.—Journal, 1924. 


Book COMMITTEE 


No. Area Name 

a: CA Reda Reon oats (haiehes s/mucsescre case ouoneraoe a arise Rev. James S. Todd 
2. POSTON sncpevers seep ste oiire scenic ose lac akausungetonebens. 4 Rev. John M. Arters 
By 1 ERTBTIED (0. SA aeaa on A ARG CREE ERG RS Mr. Louis M. Potter 
4, WCHALEANIGOS aos alae) <0e. 5.555 2/5) oye apa) ci ess Says a Rev. J. M. Emert 
5. NET OMA Pte. Sue ier tsa. 0 enshcpicienwaniese ys ca) Mr. Ira B. Blackstock 
6. OPEC SOR Tae tein ors as Oe Graces ce er ieee Rev. W. H. McMaster 
Ts CP ONATUS EON eta aee ioe Riai ols a BUG A wis aisle Rae Rev. George T. Saxton 
8. ATA Cae eek tel esas aia abcess ors, Ge a.ie Gua,r0 Rev. George M. Henderson 
9. DUE P70 Oe Ne AG San ois ir ce ene aR Mr. C. A. J. Walker 
10. ACUTE ene ee Pay caareape Nace tude ak oostts sokage a. aveerace Rey. H. S. Hamilton 
115 Mad ANA OUT GR tees Gyexe ig adaverwoucieiecdve e-ereceere Rev. Claude C. Hall 
T22 HGS V IAS ACM tare ay «pes ogaecretecsr ews wi aoe hs Mr. J. Luther Taylor 
13. New Orleans........ teietent odiiice WOR A ea ABs avn Mr. M. S. Davage 
14. DNS anY OU a ete oS area adele Wa aie Rev. Dorr F. Diefendorf 
15. Omaha...... ANS SCG caltcls PRES Ch ene Hon. Horace M. Havner 
16. Philadelphiderck tec vhs fcide.s ees cae uo ee. Rev. T. H. Kiah 
Aare TFSI Ry ios iei ahaa: sete ets le Bae Gat sts Rev. William F. Conner 
18. PGi NAGLE OREN, onsite s aasiages. syeichel deere Hon. R. L. Brainard? 
19. a URE IE ec oct a ar at.c. Bs! athe, 6. ccanaialkoe si ia Mr. Joseph S. Ulland 
20. POE LAT CISCO nc neha cisierece weuivecs olse. x Bi0,8 Mr. Frank S. Wallace 
21. WASNT COM San cn are ve 3 8S ces torsos a eee ee 06 Rev. M. J. Naylor 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Frank A. Horne, Rev. James H. Holmes, Mr. Morris S. Daniels, 
Rey. Ezra S. Tipple, Mr. W. T. Rich, Rey. Valorous F. Brown,’ 
Mr. Jesse R. Clark, Jr., Mr. Lewis N. Gatch, Rev. John L. Hill- 
man, Rev. Fred D. Stone,? Mr. Henry S. Henschen. 


COMMISSION ON ENTERTAINMENT 


Dorr F. Diefendorf, Chairman, 351 William St., East Orange, N. J. 

Morris S. Daniels, Secretary, 150 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Oscar P. Miller, Treasurer, Rock Rapids, Iowa. 

William F. Conner, The King Edward, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

William H. McMaster, 1511 South Union Ave., Alliance, Ohio. 

J. Luther Taylor, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Joseph S. Ulland, Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Charles A. J. Walker, First National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
1Elected by Book Committee, December 17, 1924, to succeed David H. Cox, deceased. 


3 Elected by Book Committee, April 23, 1926, to succeed Charles... Bacon, resigned. 
2Elected by Book Committee, March 19, 1925, to succeed Cyrus M. Van Pelt, 


resigned. 
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Arrangements for the General Conference of 1928 


Kansas Crry GENERAL CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


Bishop E. L. Waldorf, Honorary Chairman 

J. H. Foresman, Chairman 

C. C. Nesslerod, lst Vice-Chairman - 
Frank W. Rucker, 2d Vice-Chairman 

S. B. Campbell, Secretary 

M. L. Orear, Treasurer 

John W. R. Sumwalt, Executive Secretary, 1121 McGee St. 


CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES 


Executive Committee: W. C. Hanson 

Hotels and Rooms: J. B. McGee 

Buildings: Frank Neff 

Transportation: J. R. Cox 

Usher: A. G. Williamson 

Devotional and Music: W. I. Hastie 

Business: T. O. Cunningham 

Entertainment: W. L. Stidger 

Speakers and Pulpit Assignments: H. A. Gordon 

Press and Publicity: W. C. Hanson 

Restaurants, Recreation and Rest Rooms: E. T. Brigham and Mrs. 
EK. T. Brigham 

Decorations: L. F. Waring 

Reception: G. E. Bowling 

Attendance Promotion: I. M. Hargett 

Local Transportation: G. A. Robbins. 


ASSIGNMENT OF SEATS 


Where the delegates to any General Conference shall have 
been chosen, the Secretaries of the Annual and Lay Electoral 
Conferences shall report the number of delegates, ministers, and 
laymen to the Secretary of the preceding General Conference. 

At a date within two days of the session of the General Con- 
ference a committee consisting of the Secretary of the preceding 
General Conference and the Commission on Entertainment, with 
a Bishop presiding, shall make the assignment of seats in 
manner as follows: A plan of the audience room having been 
constructed, the names of the Annual Conferences shall be 
placed in a box or other receptacle, and after they have been 
thoroughly mixed the Secretary of the General Conference shall 
draw the same. The delegation first drawn shall occupy con- 
tiguous seats in the same section, beginning with the row nearest 
the chair of the presiding officer, and the seats shall be filled by 
lot in regular order, beginning at the extreme left of the chair 
of the presiding officer. Any layman desiring to sit separately 
from his ministerial delegation shall notify the Secretary of the 
General Conference within one week of his election.—Journal, 
1908. 
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COMMISSIONS 


(TO REPORT TO THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 1928) 


COMMISSION ON THE COURSES OF STUDY 


Bishops Hughes, Shepard, and McConnell 
Ministers: Wallace MacMullen, A. EH. Craig, L. H. Bugbee. 
Educators: H. F. Rall, F. W. Hannan, Arlo A. Brown. 
Ex Officio: D. G. Downey, Book Editor. 


CoMMISSION OF TWENTY-FIVE ON UNIFICATION 


Bishops: W. F. McDowell, W. F. Anderson, E. H. Hughes, LUE 
McConnell, W. P. Thirkield. 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES* 


ie AD rae TAAT LIS). <4 y.ccpkare-s <feder tite iaetesuts Secerare seas East Maine 
eee) GeO WATE, crore derrapel’s, aire salovenes =: Seae eaharerat Shee Glwishe New York East 
SAAR VV eer OL Gere. ac chs) sane so ales iove Sicse’ sso Cale renans ‘she iota ageuecseores « Erie 
TVS ATCO AMEE NT OOLE iscsi is aie kocsis ile s yeu siege, wens eae he.8 West Virginia 
Vie rnest. ort. CHEPrIN SCOR era an. copaieveransisier deecs es oyann se O's aeke eeuueve Ohio 
VN rare es Vite WL CLOA fo rcran tapade, cals iratacdholera tie Fei oe altecmcahs Weiner eens Holston 
SV Aiea ee SM ree WN PPRATIS sco. Ot Raia, o corats etch everclevere s elseale wioerens Crete ers .oese Atlanta 
\VALELEIESS 0) fcuct Vemeed-N] 0c) Kecee an ne Seni a yee ea A Oklahoma 
XGA PME NMED LTV LSiter ete arc oral oS cls alevsle cause: ovis, ee a: Se gue a ai'al eae tee e Iowa 
SKE VV Mh med DL UCR OID eee tis aoe icne- oe elaca lela. she whcveveileleedetaye tele ere ee Illinois 
XI. Loren D. Dickinson..... Po cahe suede eck eye oerd sre eran eiees Michigan 
EXON ty el) CONN STOC birses) ola! eveye' > lace, oresdfeya ids, oerviene wyesendisin ase sce Wisconsin 
RA CO HATLCS Acer d UNV ALK OD, Scien sic ars siete ccslarec wie 6 Central German 
KOHN ae hy MM CTCL Liaw ttn. tea, Ssyin, Sek <cabe ds ekerbice tation suandye whehevess California 
EXAM MEET VVIIEL Os oso ai cis loiaceia.sis eine ss ns cvermang saat bate Idaho 


At Large: F. M. North, J. H. Race, D. D. Forsyth,’ James R. Joy, 
I. Garland Penn. : 


CoMMISSION ON FEDERATION OF COLORED CHURCHES 


Bishops Richardson, Jones, Clair; J. W. Golden, E. H. McKissack, 
J. P. Patrick, I. G. Penn, J. C. Sherrill, C. A. Tindley. 


CoMMISSION ON WORLD PEACE 


Bishops: William F. McDowell, Luther B. Wilson, William F. 
Anderson, Herbert Welch, Frederick B. Fisher. 

Ministers: David G. Downey, George Elliott, Charles W. Flint, 
Lynn Harold Hough, W. J. King, Wallace MacMullen, L. H. 
Murlin, Frank Mason North, Ralph W. Sockman, Ernest F. 
Tittle. 

Laymen: Robert A. Booth, Glenn Frank, Frank A. Horne, James 
A. James, James R. Joy, John R. Mott, Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, 
Charles A. Pollock, Mrs. Wilbur P. Thirkield, Rolla V. Watt 
(deceased ). 


1 Appointed i in 1920 and comfnucd in 1924. 
2 Died November 8, 1926 
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Commissions 


COMMISSION ON FEDERATION AND INTERDENOMINATIONAL PRO- 
NOUNCEMENTS 


Bishops: Joseph F. Berry, Charles E. Locke, Charles W. Burns, 
H. Lester Smith, Robert EH. Jones. 

Ministers: Robert Bagnell, David G. Downey, John R. Edwards, 
D. D. Forsyth (deceased), J. M. M. Gray, Edward J. Kulp, W. M. 
McMaster, J. B. F. Shaw, Merle N. Smith, John Thompson. 

Laymen: J. B. Bradshaw, G. B. Dolbeare, John Gribbel, F. E. 
Hovey, Mrs. W. F. McDowell, Dix H. Rowland, Mrs. J. Luther 
Taylor, Harry A. Wheeler, W. B. Windsor. 


COMMISSION ON CHURCH MUSIC 


Ministers: Earl E. Harper, M. J. Hill, J. M. Walker, J. F. Olive, 
A. J. Bucher. i 

Laymen: Carl F. Price, K. P. Harrington, Howard Lyman, R. G. 
McCutchan, E. H. Wilson. 


CoMMISSION ON DEACONESS WoRK 


Bishop Thomas Nicholson, Mrs. May Leonard Woodruff, Rev. A. Z. 
Mann, Rev. J. A. Diekmann, Mrs. O. N. Townsend, Miss Alice 
Thatcher, Miss Jean Oran. 


CoMMISSION ON SociAL SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


Bishops Leonard and Burns; W. H. Van Benschoten, E. L. Kidney, 
R. L. Diffendorfer, G. H. Spencer, E. H. Cherrington, D. O. 
Colegrove, G. B. Oxnam. 


CoMMITTEE ON FoREIGN LANGUAGE PUBLICATIONS 


Book Concern: J. H. Race, J. E. Holmes. 

Board of Home Missions: Bishop Thomas Nicholson, E. D. Kohl- 
stedt. 

Department of Church Schools: W. 8S. Bovard, H. H. Meyer. 


COMMISSION ON CO-OPERATION AND FEDERATION OF CHURCHES IN 
VILLAGES AND TOWNS 


Bishops Mitchell and Waldorf; L. C. Sparks, Hugh Kennedy, W. 
H. Finch, F. E. Shult, J. E. Coons, J. O. Holter, H. S. Harris. 


ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE CONTINUATION COMMITTEE 


Bishops McDowell, Hamilton, Leete, and Blake; D. G. Downey, 
C. T. Wilson, Paul Barnhart, H. K. Carroll, J. R. Joy, J. S. 
Watson, Mrs. May L. Woodruff, E. L. Kidney. 
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OFFICERS, BOARDS, ETC., ELECTED BY 
THE GENERAL CONFERENCE, 1924 


CONNECTIONAL OFFICERS 
I. Secretary of General Conference, Raymond J. Wade. 


II. Publishing Agents: John H. Race, George C. Douglass, O. 
Grant Markham. 


III. Editors: : 

Methodist Review: George Elliott. 

The Christian Advocate: James R. Joy. 

Sunday School Publications: Henry H. Meyer. 

Pittsburgh Christian Advocate: John J. Wallace. 

Western Christian Advocate: Ernest C. Wareing. 

Western Christian Advocate, Southern Edition: J. M. 
Melear. 

Christliche Apologete: A. J. Bucher. 

Northwestern Christian Advocate: Dan B. Brummitt. 

Central Christian Advocate: Claudius B. Spencer. 

Southwestern Christian Advocate: L. H. King. 

Pacific Christian Advocate: Hdward Laird Mills. 

The Epworth Herald: W. E. J. Gratz. 

Contributing Editor: Halford HE. Luccock. 


IV. Corresponding Secretaries: 

Board of Foreign Missfons: 
Ralph E. Diffendorfer. 
John R. Edwards. . 

Board of Home Missions and Church Extension: 
E. D. Kohistedt.t 

Board of Education: 

William S. Bovard. 


V. Elected by the Book Committee: 
David G. Downey, Book Editor. 
H. HE. Woolever, Editor The National Methodist Press. 
ADMINISTRATIVE BOARDS AND SOCIETIES 


{For purposes of convenience all officers of the various Boards 
are here included.] 


Book COMMITTEE 
Term Expires in 1928 


No. - Area Name 

2. SOS Race eee eee ines occa rates artieta re whatencls John M. Arters 
4. MLC ANN OO LAr cet svete a cectiste stereo aieie ayoros tare: shave, stereo ee J. M. Emert 
6. (ORCA Onc utc cme eerie sisient ois oe tre eraharsve eye haste Om W. H. McMaster 
8. TDYEST AVS WS tick Bie Ra occ CE ner George M. Henderson 
10. EMU CT Ae Hee tee ae eer a Io ila tal aashicte aria wera 8 H. S. Hamilton 
tet IRCA OURS eaensshoyaker «ops eicse  clienciipnene sop ecaal a ») suntan Claude C. Hall 
12. [TIES (Ci ws eto Sco pO eee J. Luther Taylor 
14. TN enn NOLL, ian BO ce ARO Gare atin eign, OR at Dorr F. Diefendorf 


1Succeeding D, D, Forsyth, deceased. 


‘Officers, Boards, Ete., Elected 1924 


16. Philadelphia ve.. .peccrssinge acre sence etetoner cre t Morel oneetaaels T. H. Kiah 
18. POPE ATGs cxcckesid oreo eieuseeuoreeal ava oreicts tenet Mew ireneno res R. L. Brainard* 
20. Gan Mrancisco «oe oe ate ck hie eroveneeteenetereronale Frank S. Wallace 
Term Expires 1932 
if UG a: 11 Fe: ee ee RA oa Rain eR Cres A hn OOH OO James S. Todd 
oe Buftalowt.cpalaciis6 ewes last aeolian aeboew ehnerae etre Louis M. Potter 
Dy Gincinnatis. f.4. 3 wc eee ele easter on ekers Ira B. Blackstock 
tl Covington. sandiese wees ose teecee eae George T. Saxton 
9 1D Y<1) ce yh yen paren rR Ae EE IAS AA ais Une o.O yim Cc. A. J. Walker 
13 New t Orleans ccsinne ces posit ore eee eta aeehonens M. S. Davage 
15 Omaha as cose ci ckeeers) hase oneal toe een etek Horace M. Havner 
17. Pittsburgh. vocvers dicnc.cs- aieus op etereeereretue emer William F. Conner 
19. (Sj en 22-3 bl omens Mba se B.A mns cle carom 5 orc Joseph S. Ulland 
21. Washington. cets <cae ers re Sn hee caddie oobeeite ste M. J. Naylor 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Term Eapires in 1928 


Frank A. Horne, James E. Holmes, Morris S. Daniels, Valorous F. 
Brown,? Jesse R. Clark, Jr., John L. Hillman, Fred D. Stone.* 


Term Expires in 1932 
Ezra S. Tipple, W. T. Rich, Lewis N. Gatch, Henry S. Henschen. 


BoarD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Office: 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

President, Bishop Luther B. Wilson. 

Honorary Vice-President, W. V. Kelley (deceased). 

Vice-President, Frank A. Horne. 

Corresponding Secretaries, Ralph H. Diffendorfer, John R. Edwards. 
Secretary-Counsel, Frank Mason North. 

Treasurer, Morris W. Ehnes. 

Assistant Treasurers, George F. Sutherland, Arthur E. Chenoweth. 
Recording Secretary, William B. Tower. 


MANAGERS 


The effective Bishops, ex officio. 

Ministers: James A. Beebe, R. E. Brown, Albert E. Day, Elmer A. 
Dent, Dorr F. Diefendorf, David G. Downey, M. B. Fuller, L. O. 
Hartman, George W. Henson, EH. EH. Helms, Stephen J. Herben, 
Herbert A. Keck, John W. Langdale, Halford E. Luccock, Wal- 
lace MacMullen, Allan MacRossie, S. K. Mahon, John H. Race, 
W. E. Shaw, Ralph W. Sockman, Ezra S. Tipple. 

Laymen: S. G. Armstrong, C. A. Binder (resigned), Ira D. Black- 
stock, J. B. Bradshaw, W. W. Carman, Charles W. Evans, 
Charles Gibson (deceased), Frank A. Horne, Frank D. Howard, 
James A. James, James R. Joy, E. M. McBrier, Watson S. 
Moore, C. A. Ogren, H. L: Phillips, Louis M. Potter (resigned), 
William H. Rometsch, Howard W. Selby (resigned), A. M. 
Schoyer (deceased), William J. Stitt, A. J. Stock, W. H. Van 
Benschoten. 


AREA REPRESENTATIVES 
Atlanta, R. N. Merrill; Boston, J. I. Bartholomew; Buffalo, F. E. 
1Succeeds David H. Cox, deceased. 
2 Succeeds Cyrus M. Van Pelt, resigned. 
3 Succeeds Charles I}, Bacon, resigned. 
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Officers, Boards, Etc., Elected 192 


Baldwin; Chatianooga, W. F. Pitts; Cincinnati, T. H. Campbell; 
Chicago, W. T. Jennings (deceased); Covington, B. F. Abbott; 
Denver, F. R. Hollenback; Detroit, D. D. Spellman; Helena, 
H. J. Roan; Indianapolis, O. W. Fifer; Kansas City, W. F. 
Burris; New Orleans, W. J. Echols; New York, J. B. Morrell; 
Omaha, C. C. Cissell (deceased); Philadelphia, W. E. Massey; 
Pittsburgh, C. E. Welch (deceased); Portland, F. A. Hazeltine; 
St. Paul, J. E. Bowes; San Francisco, John Tunnicliffe; Wash- 
ington, J. P. Hand. 


Boarp oF Homer MIssIONS AND CHURCH EXTENSION 


Office: Arch and Seventeenth Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Corresponding Secretary: Edward D. Kohlstedt. 

Managers: Ez officio without vote, all effective Bishops resident in 
the United States. 

Ex Officio: The Bishop resident at Philadelphia. 

The Corresponding Secretary. 


AREA -REPRESENTATIVES 


Atlanta, A. R. Howard; Boston, E. W. Sharp; Buffalo, F. H. Ryder; 
Chattanooga, Mrs. John A. Patten; Cincinnati, E. H. Cherring- 
ton; Chicago, John Thompson; Covington, E. A. White; Denver, 
George L. Nuckolls; Detroit, W. R. Fruit; Helena, C. L. Bovard; 
Indianapolis, W. W. Wiant; Kansas City, W. W. King; New 
Orleans, J. L. Miller; New York, G. G. Vogel; Omaha, O. M. 
Bond; Philadelphia, Alexander Corson; Pittsburgh, E. L. Kid- 
ney; Portland, R. C. Hartley; St. Paul, J. P. Jenkins; San 
Francisco, G. B. Oxnam; Washington, F. R. Bayley. 

At Large—Ministers: G. Bickley Burns, H. K. Hillberry, M. E. 
Snyder, J. G. Wilson. 

Laymen: C. D. Antrim, M. G. Baker, H. S. Baldwin, S. D. Bausher, 
William Boyd, E. G. Budd, A. J. Crawford, F. C. Dunn, T. R. 
Fort, Jr., W. H. G. Gould, B. G. Moore, Miss E. Jean Oram, W. 
S. Pilling, H. L. Price, M. B. Rich, E. P. V. Ritter, A. P. Sloan, 
J. G. Townsend. 


Boarp OF EDUCATION 


Office: 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
President: Bishop W. F. Anderson. 
Corresponding Secretary: W. S. Bovard 
Recording Secretary: Merle N. English. 
Treasurer: Albert W. Harris. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


William S. Bovard, Corresponding Secretary in Charge, 740 Rush 
Street, Chicago, Ill.; Abram W. Harris, in charge of New York 
Office, 150 Fifth Avenue. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR NEGROES 


P. J. Maveety, Secretary, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois. : 
I. Garland Penn, Secretary for Raising Endowments for Field 
Activities. 
DEPARTMENT OF CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Matthew J. Trenery, Secretary, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


DEPARTMENT OF EPWORTH LEAGUE 
Blaine E. Kirkpatrick, Secretary, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


nis 


‘Officers, Boards, Etc., Elected 1924 


TRUSTEES 


Bishops: William F. Anderson, 581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Theodore S. Henderson, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Thomas Nicholson, 34 East Elizabeth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Adna W. Leonard, 602 Genesee Building, Buffalo, N. Y.; Ernest 
G. Richardson, 163 Ponce de Leon Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Robert E. Jones, 631 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 

Ministers: A. F. Hughes, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 
Foster C. Anderson, Delaware, O. Fred Winslow Adams, 361 
Sumner Ave., Springfield, Mass. H. E. Hutchinson, Sioux City, 
Ia. H.G. Goodsell, Suite 312, 1820 Broadway, Denver, Colo. W. 
E. Hammaker, Youngstown, O. C. E. Hamilton, Cazenovia 
Seminary, Cazenovia, N. Y. L. M. McCoy, Rust College, Holly 
Springs, Miss. W. J. King, Gammon Theological Seminary, 
Atlanta, Ga. I. B. Schreckengast, Nebraska Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, University Place, Neb. F. C. EHiselen, Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, Ill. Merle N. English, 320 N. Oak Park 
Avenue, Oak Park, Ill. J. C. Baker, Urbana, Ill. D. L. Marsh, 
Boston. University, Boston, Mass. Tully C. Knoles, College of 
the Pacific, Stockton, Cal. W. HE. J. Gratz, 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago, Ill. John H. Race, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
R. H. Schuett, St. Louis, Mo. Ezra S. Tipple, Drew Theological 
Seminary, Madison, N. J. J. C. Nicholson, Frostburg, Md. 

Laymen: Leonard D. Baldwin, 27 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. J. 
I. Conklin, Miami, Fla. L. N. Gatch, Union Central Building, 
Cincinnati, O. Alfred H. Avery, 105 Beltran Street, Malden, 
Mass. Dix H. Rowland, 302 Equitable Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 
William E. Carpenter, Brazil, Ind. Hugh S. Magill, 5 S. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. H. Almon Chaffee, Box 2101, 
Bridgeport, Conn. W. S. Ebersole, Mount Vernon, Ia. Henry 
S. Siegrist, 7200 Washington Street, Kansas City, Mo. Kath- 
erine Sisson Phillips (Mrs. Ellis L.), Plandome, L. L., 
N. Y. Joseph R. Harker, Jacksonville, Ill. William Boyd, 
Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. T. F. Holgate, Library 
Place, Evanston, Ill. A. C. Monagle, 409 Grand Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Ada S. Stair (Mrs. Peter F.), Monroe, Mich. Judson 
G. Rosebush, Box 87, Appleton, Wis. E. P. Bliss, 170 Summer 
Street, Malden, Mass. 


THE UNIVERSITY SENATE 


President: John L. Seaton. 

Executive Secretary: William S. Bovard. 

Recording Secretary: J. P. MacMillan. 
R. N. Brooks, Gammon Theological Seminary. Arlo Ayres 
Brown, University of Chattanooga. Elmer Guy Cutshall, Iliff 
School of Theology. W. J. Davidson, Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. Carl G. Doney, Willamette University. W. A. Elliott, 
Allegheny College. W. B. Fleming, Baker University. C. W. 
Flint, Syracuse University. Francis H. Green, Pennington 
School. John L. Hillman, Simpson College. J. W. Hoffman, 
Ohio Wesleyan University. Leroy A. Howland, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. Daniel L. Marsh, Boston University. Rufus B. von 
KleinSmid, University of Southern California. L. H. Murlin, 
DePauw University. J. H. Morgan, Dickinson College. J. B. 
Randolph, Claflin University. John L. Seaton, Albion College. 
George C. Taylor, Philander Smith College. Charles W. Ten- 
ney, Gooding College. Henry W, Wriston, Lawrence College, 
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Officers, Boards, E'tc., Elected 1924 


Boarp OF PENSIONS AND RELIEF 
(Successor to the Board of Conference Claimants) 


Office: 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

President: Bishop Frederick T. Keeney. 

Corresponding Secretary: Joseph B. Hingeley. 

Recording Secretary: Thomas A. Stafford. 

Treasurer: Robert W. Campbell. 

Board: Bishop Frederick T. Keeney, Joseph B. Hingeley. 

Class of 1928—Ministers: C. O. Ford, H. L. Davis, R. E. Meader. 

Laymen: Oscar P.-Miller, Charles BE. Waterman, J. E. Kavanagh. 

Class of 1932—Ministers: J. R. Gettys, E. R. Heckman, S. J. Green- 
field, J. W. Holland. 

Laymen: John E. Andrus, Charles A. Parmalee, Robert W. Camp- 
bell, A. M. Legg. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SocirTy 


Office: Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 

General Secretary: William Ingraham Haven. 
Associate Secretary: Eric McCoy North. 

Recording Secretary: Lewis Birge Chamberlain. 
Treasurer: Gilbert Darlington. 

Member of Advisory Council: Bishop Luther B. Wilson. 


BoarRD OF TEMPERANCE, PROHIBITION, AND PUBLIC MORALS 


Office: Corner ist and Maryland Avenue, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
President: Bishop William F. McDowell. 

Vice-President: Stephen J. Herben. 

Recording Secretary: H. W. Burgan. 

Treasurer: William T. Galliher. 

General Secretary: Clarence True Wilson. 


BOARD OF MANAGERS 


Bishop William F. McDowell. Clarence True Wilson, ex officio. 
Robert I. Ballinger, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; George T. 
Beason, Georgetown, D. C.; Harry W. Burgan, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Arthur C. Christie, Washington, D. C.; M. E. Church, 
Falls Church, Virginia; John H. Daugherty, Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania; William T. Galliher, Washington, D. C.; Orlando 
Harrison, Berlin, Maryland; Stephen J. Herben, New York, N. 
Y.; John C. Letts, Washington, D. C.; J. C. Penney, New York 
City; Chas. A. Pollock, Fargo, N. Dakota; William H. Pratt, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Harry L. Price, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; John Raine, Rainelle, West Virginia; A. H. Sapp, Hunt- 
ington, Indiana; John W. Summers, Washington, D. C.; Morris 
EK. Swartz, Sunbury, Pennsylvania; E. L. Watson, Baltimore, 
Maryland; EK. S. Weaver, Lima, Ohio. 


ADVISORY MEMBERS 


Bishop James Cannon, Jr., Washington, D. C.; Sen. Arthur Capper, 
Kansas; Sen. Simeon D. Fess, Ohio; Sen. Wesley L. Jones, 
Washington; Sen. Frank B. Willis, Ohio; Hon. Homer Hoch, 
Kansas; President Thomas H. Lewis, Washington, D. C.; Hon. 
Walter F. Lineberger, California; Hon. T. J. B. Robinson, Iowa; 
Hon. Addison T. Smith, Idaho. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 
Mr. Robert I. Ballinger, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. George T. Beason, 
Georgetown, D. C.; Rev. Harry W. Burgan, Baltimore, Md.; Dr. 
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Arthur C. Christie, Washington, D. C.; Mr. M. E. Church, Falls 
Church, Va.; Rev. John H. Daugherty, Williamsport, Pa.; Mr. 
William T. Galliher, Washington, D. C.; Hon. Orlando Harrison, 
Berlin, Md.; Rev. Stephen J. Herben, New York, N. Y.; Mr. 
John C. Letts, Washington, D. C.; Mr. J. C. Penney, New York, 
N. Y.; Judge Chas. A. Pollock, Fargo, N. Dakota; Mr. William 
H. Pratt, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Hon. Harry L. Price, Baltimore, Md.; 
Mr. John Raine, Rainelle, W. Va.; Hon. Arthur H. Sapp, 
Huntington, Ind.; Hon. John W. Summers, Washington, D. C.; 
Rev. Morris E. Swartz, Sunbury, Pa.; Rev. Edward L. Watson, 
Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Edward S. Weaver, Lima, Ohio. 


Tue Boarps oF HosPiITALs, Homers, AND DEACONESS WoRK 
740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


President: Bishop Thomas Nicholson. 

Vice-President: Bishop Charles L. Mead. 

Vice-President: Bishop Ernest L. Waldorf. 

Recording Secretary: E. S. Gilmore. 

Treasurer: James T. Bradley. 

Corresponding Secretary, N. E. Davis. 

Managers: Bishops, Thomas Nicholson, Charles L. Mead, Ernest L. 
Waldorf. a 

Ministers: N. E. Davis, Chicago, Illinois; J. A. Diekmann, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; A. S. Kavanagh, Brooklyn, New York; Wallace 
MacMullen, New York City, New York; A. Z. Mann, Evanston, 
Illinois; Luther G. Reynolds, Los Angeles, California; S. W. 
Robinson, Evanston, Illinois; W. M. Puffer, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

Laymen: J. W. Arbuckle, Waterloo, Iowa; Miss Roxana Beck, 
Helena, Montana; James T. Bradley, Kansas City, Missouri; 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. Brubaker, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Herman 
Ferger, Chattanooga, Tennessee; Mrs. H. S. France, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; E. S. Gilmore, Chicago, Illinois; W. L. Hartman, 
Pueblo, Colorado; George M. Spurlock, York, Nebraska; C. W. 
Williams, Boston, Massachusetts; Mrs. May Leonard Woodruff, 
Ocean Grove, New Jersey; C. S. Woods, Cleveland, Ohio. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Bishop Thomas Nicholson, Bishop Ernest L. Waldorf, Bishop 
Charles L. Mead, BE. S. Gilmore, A. S. Kavanagh, C. S. Woods, 
A. Z. Mann, Roxana Beck, J. T. Bradley, N. E. Davis, Wallace 
MacMullen, J. A. Diekmann, S. W. Robinson. 


WorRLD SERVICE COMMISSION 


Bishops: Edwin H. Hughes, F. J. McConnell, F. T. Keeney, E. D. 
Waldorf, Edgar Blake. 

Ministers at Large: J. M. M. Gray, Ralph S. Cushman, G. H. Spen- 
cer, R. B. Urmy, G. H. McClung, 

Laymen at Large: D. S. Ritter, P. H. Holms, G. W. Crabbe, Mrs. O. 
N. Townsend, William T. Williamson. 


AREA REPRESENTATIVES 


Atlanta, J. B. Crippen, C. W. Caldwell; Boston, L. H. Murlin, S. A. 
Daniels; Buffalo, A. J. Higgins, M. W. Holt; Chattanooga, L. 
H. Ashe, R. C. Kennedy; Chicago, King D. Beach, G. W. Dixon; 
Cincinnati, S. B. Salmon, A. S. Bennett; Covington, J. B. Red- 
mond, L. H. Lightner; Denver, L. N. Edwards, Wayne C. Wil- 
liams; Detroit, Hugh Kennedy, L. B. Alger; Helena, George 
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Mecklenberg, R. A. Lathrop; Indianapolis, W. B. Farmer, C. O. 
Holmes; Kansas City, A. E. Henry, W. M. Short; New Orleans, 
E. M. Jones, R. H. McAllister; New York, H. EB. Wright, W. M. 
Curtiss; Omaha, H. B. Gilbert, A. V. Proudfoot; Philadelphia, 
Alfred Wagg, S. H. Hicks; Pittsburgh, J. W. Engle, H. G. Haton; 
Portland, HE. H. Todd, B. L. Steeves; St. Paul, EB. C. Dixon, A. 
C. Darling; San Francisco, M. N. Smith, J. D. Crummey; Wash- 
ington, J. E. Skillington, W. O. Hoffecker. 


FOREIGN DIVISIONS 


Eastern Asia—Joseph Beach. 
Southeastern Asia—KE. S. Lyons. 
Southern Asia—Rockwell Clancy. 
Latin America—J. E. Washburn. 
Europe—E. E. Count. 

Africa—J. M. Springer. 

Ex Officio: R. J. Wade, O. W. Auman. 


ADVISORY MEMBERS 


American Bible Society: W. I. Haven. 

Woman's Foreign Missionary Society; Mrs. F. F. Lindsay, Mrs. 
Thomas Nicholson. 

Woman's Home Missionary Society: Mrs. May Leonard Woodruff, 
Mrs. J. H. Freeman. 

Board of Foreign Missions: R. E. Diffendorfer, J. R. Edwards. 

Board of Home Missions and Church Extension: E. D. Kohlstedt. 

Board of Education: W. S. Bovard. 

Board of Hospitals, Homes end Deaconess Work: N. EB. Davis. 

Board of Pensions and Relief: J. B. Hingeley. 

Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals: C. T. Wilson. 


TRUSTEES OF CHARTERED FUND 


Office: 129 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
President: William H. Rometsch. 
Vice-President: George I. Bodine, Jr. 
Secretary: Edgar J. Pershing. 
Treasurer: Franklin I. Bodine. 
William H. Rometsch, Thomas B. Perkins, Henry Bell, Charles 
H. Edenborn, George I. Bodine, Jr., John Baker Tuttle. 


TRUSTEES OF THE METHODIST HPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Office: 1027 Wesley Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

President: James N. Gamble. 

Secretary: C. E. Schenk. 

Treasurer: W. A. R. Bruehl. 

Class 1. Term expires in four years. (1928). 

Ministers: Frank G. Mitchell, A. M. Courtenay, L. C. Bentley. 

Laymen: James N. Gamble, H. I. Antrim, J. R. Edwards. 

Class 2. Term expires in eight years (1932). 

Ministers: Bishop Theodore S. Henderson, Charles E. Schenk, P. 
H. Murdick. 

Laymen: Merrill C. Slutes, W. A. R. Bruehl, W. M. Green. 


TRUSTEES OF JOHN STREET CHURCH 


John Street, New York, N. Y. 

H. K. Carroll, Joseph B. Morrell, John W. Crawford, Watson S. 
Moore, William Kennedy, Carl H. Fowler, William Js. Still, 
William H. Van Benschoten, J. Fletcher Shera. 
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RULES OF ORDER OF THE GENERAL 
CONFERENCE 


ORGANIZATION 


Rute 1. When a General Conference shall have been convened 
in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution, after the 
Devotional Services, the call of the roll shall be made by the 
Secretary of the preceding General Conference in the following 
manner : 

(a) The names of the Bishops who have died during the 
quadrennium, and the name of every delegate-elect who may 
have died since election. 

(b) The names of the General Superintendents followed by 
the names of the Missionary Bishops. 

(c) The roll of members by Conferences. Whenever a Con- 
ference is called, the Chairman of the delegation shall report the 
name of any delegate that is absent. If no absentee is announced, 
the secretary shall record all the delegates of that Conference 
as present. And, if a quorum is present, the Conference shall 
proceed to organization by the election of a Secretary, by ballot 
if there be more than one nomination, otherwise by acclamation ; 
and by the election of such Assistant Secretaries, upon nomina- 
tion of the Secretary, as it may deem necessary. 


TIME OF MEETING, RECESS, AND ADJOURNMENT 


Rue 2. After the opening session, the General Conference 
shall meet at 8:30 o’clock a.M., and adjourn at 12:30 p.m. 
The first half hour of the morning session shall be devoted to 
religious exercises, conducted by the presiding officer or by some 
other person designated for such service. The General Confer- 
ence, however, may alter the time of meeting and may adjourn 
and fix the time to which it shall adjourn. A recess of ten min- 
utes shall be taken at 10:30 o’clock unless otherwise ordered. 


THE PRESIDENT 


Rue 3. The President shall take the chair precisely at the 
hour to which the General Conference stood adjourned, and 
cause the session to be opened by the reading of the Scriptures, 
singing, and prayer. On the appearance of a quorum he shall 
see that the business of the Conference proceeds regularly, ac- 
cording to the Rules of Order, and such other regulations as may 
be adopted by the General Conference. 

Ruye 4. The President shall decide all questions of order, 
subject to an appeal to the General Conference. In case of such 
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appeal the question shall be taken without debate, except that the 
appellant shall state the grounds of his appeal, and the Presi- 
dent shall state the grounds of his decision. 

Rute 5. The President shall appoint all Committees, unless 
otherwise especially ordered by the Conference. 

Rue 6. On assigning the floor to a member and before the 
member speaks, the President shall ascertain and distinctly an- 
nounce the name of the delegate -and of the Annual Conference 
which he represents. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Rue 7. The regular order of business shall be: 


I. DEVOTIONAL SERVICES. 
II. APPROVAL OF THE JOURNAL. 
Ill. Report of THE CoMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES.2~ 


The following calls shall be made in the order 
herein given, and shall be severally completed be- 
fore the introduction of other business, except by a 
suspension of the rules. They shall be repeated, in 
the same order, until dispensed with by a formal vote. 


IV. Cau or THE ConrerENcES—Annual, Central and Cen- 
tral Mission—in alphabetical order for the presentation of writ- 
ten resolutions for ummediate passage. 

(1) When a resolution has been presented and read under 
the Call of Conferences, and before the person who introduces 
the resolution shall speak, the question of consideration shall be 
raised by the Chair asking: “Is there objection to considera- 
tion?” If objection be raised, the question of consideration 
shall then be put without debate, and if there is a two-thirds 
vote against consideration the resolution shall not be entertained ; 
but if consideration be not denied, the person introducing the 
resolution may then speak to it. 

(2) If after the person introducing the resolution has spoken, 
a motion of reference be immediately made it shall be decided 
without debate. This motion to refer may be amended and such 
amendments shall be decided without debate and in the reverse 
order of their presentation. If no motion to refer be made or if 
a motion to refer has been negatived, the proposition shall be 
regarded as in possession of the house and its discussion shall 
be subject to the ordinary rules governing debate. 

(3) A motion to defer consideration and print in The Daaly 
Advocate shall be decided without debate. If sustained by one 
hundred and fifty members it shall, prevail; in which case the 
resolution shall be given precedence at the next session of the 
General Conference immediately after recess ; provided, however, 


1See Rule 40, § 1. 2See Rule 42. 
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that a resolution which has been refused consideration shall not 
be printed in The Daily Advocate or the General Conference 
Journal. 


V. CALENDAR. 


Following every completed Call of the Conferences, the reports 
of the several Standing and Special Committees shall be called 
in the order in which they are filed with the Secretary of the 
General Conference, except as otherwise determined by the Gen- 
eral Conference. 


VI. Cauy or MiscELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 


Following the completion of the Call under V there shall be 
the Call of Miscellaneous Business which shall be conducted 
under the special rules as provided for the Call of the Confer- 
ences in IV. 


DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERS 


Rute 8. No member shall absent himself from the sessions of 
the General Conference without leave, unless he be unable to 
attend. 

Rue 9. When a member is about to speak in debate, or to 
deliver any matter to the General Conference, he shall rise and 
respectfully address the President but shall not proceed until 
recognized by him. The member must address the Chair from 
his place, but he shall speak to the General Conference from the 
speaker’s platform. In the consideration of reports of General 
Conference Commission, Standing or Special Committees, the 
person claiming the floor shall announce from his place upon 
which side he proposes to speak. If that side of the question 
has been presented by the speaker immediately preceding, and 
if the floor be immediately claimed by one upon the other side, 
the latter claim shall be recognized. In any case if a speaker 
takes the platform without challenge he shall be entitled to all 
the rights of debate; provided, however, that no report shall be 
finally decided or debate upon a main question be closed with- 
out an opportunity for the presentation of that side of the 
question which has not been previously presented by not more 
than two speakers. ! 

Rute 10. No member shall be interrupted when speaking, 
except by the President to call him to order when he departs 
from the question, or uses personalities or disrespectful lan- 
guage but any member may call the attention of the President 
to the subject when he deems a speaker out of order, and any 
member may explain when he thinks himself misrepresented. 

Rute 11. When a member desires to speak to a question of 
privilege he shall briefly state the question; but it shall not be in 
order for him to speak to the house until the President shall 
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have heard the question of privilege and decided that it is a priv- 
ileged question. Questions of privilege are strictly limited to 
matters relating to the rights and welfare of the individual as a 
member or of the whole body; and must be of such immediate 
urgency as to justify the interruption of the regular order. 

It shall be the imperative duty of the President to require the 
member who desires to speak to a question of privilege to state 
his question of privilege. This having been done, the President 
shall decide whether it shall be allowed; and, if it be allowed, 
shall hold the member closely to the subject. See Ruiz 42. 

Rue 12. No person shall speak more than once on the same 
question until every member who chooses to speak shall have 
spoken; nor shall any member speak more than twice on the 
same question, nor more than ten minutes at one time, without 
leave of the General Conference. 
_ Provided, however, that a committee making a report through 
its chairman, or one of its members selected by the committee 
or by its chairman, shall be entitled to ten minutes to close the 
debate, either to oppose the motion to lay the report on the 
table, or, this permission not having been used, to close the 
debate on the motion to adopt. The committee shall not be 
deprived of its right to close the debate even after the previous 
question has been ordered, end, when a report consisting of two 
or more propositions has a seriatim consideration, the chairman 
or representative of the committee shall be entitled to the same 
rights and privileges on each proposition, thus decided sepa- 
rately, as he would have had if the report had been considered 
as a unit. A similar privilege is granted to the chairman in 
charge of a minority report. See RuLE 51 and RULE 52. 


MOTIONS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Rue 13. Resolutions shall be written and presented in du- 
plicate by the mover. A motion shall be reduced to writing if 
the President, Secretary, or a member requests it. If the Gen- 
eral Conference shall order a resolution to be referred to a com- 
mittee, then the mover shall furnish to the Secretary a third 
copy thereof for the use of the committee. 

Rute 14. Reading. All written motions, reports, and com- 
munications to the General Conference shall be passed to the 
Secretary, to be read by him to the General Conference. 

Rure 15. When a motion is made and seconded, or a resolu- 
lution introduced and seconded, or a report presented and read 
by the Secretary, or stated by the President, it shall be deemed 
in possession of the Conference. 

Rute 16. The following motions shall be taken without de- 
bate: 

(1) To adjourn. 
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2) To suspend the rules. 

(3) To lay on the table. 

(4) To take from the table. ; 

(5) To raise the question of consideration. 

(6) To call for the previous question. 

(7) To reconsider a nondebatable motion. 

(8) To refer, only under Rule 7 (2) and 19. 

(9) To defer and print, only under Rule 7 (3). 


Rue 17. No new motion or resolution shall be entertained — 
until the one under consideration has been disposed of, which 
may be done by adoption or rejection; but one or more of the 
following motions may be made, and they shall have precedence 
in the order in which they are given, namely : 

(1) To fix the time to which the General Conference shall 
adjourn (may be amended, substituted, or laid on the 
table. 
) To adjourn. 

) To take a recess. 

) To lay on the table. 

) To order the previous question (cannot be laid on the 
table). 

) To postpone to a given time. 

) To refer. 

) To substitute. 

9) To amend. 

(10) To postpone indefinitely. 


Rute 18. Only one amendment to an amendment shall be in 
order, but it shall be in order to move a substitute for the main 
question, and one amendment to the substitute, and if the sub- 
stitute is accepted, it shall replace the original proposition 

Rute 19. It shall be in order to move the previous question— 
that is, that the question be taken without further debate—on 
any measure pending, except in cases in which moral character 
is involved. If the call for the previous question be sustained 
by a vote of two-thirds of the members present and voting, the 
main question shall be put; nevertheless, under this rule, after 
the previous question has been ordered, it shall be in order to 
divide, or to move to refer or to recommit or to lay on the table. 
It shall not be in order for a member to move the previous ques- 
tion or to move to lay on the table or to offer any other motion 
that closes debate at the end of a speech in which he has dis- 
cussed the pending question. 

RuLE 20. When a vote is about to be taken any member shall 
have the right to call for the division of a question, if it be di- 
visible into distinct propositions. 


Nore.—The motions ‘‘to Lay on the Table” or ‘‘To Postpone Indefinitely” shall not 
apply to certain reports from the Committee on Judiciary. See Rule 40, § 3 (2). 
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Rue 21. The motion to adjourn shall be taken without de- 
bate, and shall always be in order, except 

(1) When a member has the floor. 

(2) When a question is actually put, or a vote is being taken, 
or until finally decided. 

(3) When a question is pending on sustaining the demand 
for the previous question. 

(4) When the previous question has been called and sus- 
tained, and action under it is pending. 

(5) When a motion to adjourn has been negatived, and no 
business or debate has intervened. 

(6) When a motion to fix the time to which the General Con- 
ference shall adjourn is pending. 

Rue 22. Reconsideration. When any motion or resolution 
shall have been acted upon by the General Conference, it shall 
be in order for any member who voted with the prevailing side 
to move a reconsideration ; provided, that a motion to reconsider 
a nondebatable motion shall be decided without debate. 

Rute 23. Changes of Discipline. All resolutions proposing 
changes of the Discipline shall state the language of the para- 
graph, the line to be altered, and the language to be substituted ; 
and no such proposed change shall be considered until it has 
been in the possession of the General Conference for one day 
and shall have been printed in The Daily Christian Advocate ; 
but while it is under consideration amendments which are ger- 
mane shall be in order. 

Ruz 24. When any member shall move the reference of any 
portion of the Journal of an Annual, Central, or Central Mission 
Conference to any committee he must at the same time furnish a 
copy of the portion he wishes to have referred, prepared as pro- 
vided by Rule 32 in the case of memorials. 


VOTING 


Rute 25. Every member who is within the bar at the time 
a question is put shall vote, unless, for special reasons, excused by 
the General Conference. A member who is not within the bar 
at the time when a question shall be put by the President shall 
not be allowed to vote except by leave of the General Conference, 
when such member has been necessarily absent. 

Rue 26. Voting shall be by the uplifted hand, but, on a 
division of the house, a count vote shall be taken, the members 
rising in their places and standing until they shall have been 
counted. Votes may also be taken by ballot and by ayes and 
NOES. 

Rute 27. Ayes and Noes. It shall be in order for any mem- 
ber to call for the ayes and Nors on any question before the 
General Conference, and if the call be sustained by one hundred 
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members, the vote thereon shall be so taken. If the call be not 
sustained, members voting in the minority may have their votes 
recorded. The Ayes and Nous may be taken in the following 
manner: Each member shall write his name and vote on the 
official ballot, to be inspected and the totals reported by the sev- 
eral chairmen of the Conference delegations, and passed to the 
Secretary of the General Conference for record. The Secretary 
of the General Conference shall prepare uniform blanks for the 
taking of such ballot, and shall publish the detailed vote by 
Conferences in the Journal and The Daily Christian Advocate. 

Ruiz 28. Order of voting. In voting when there is a substi- 
tute, and amendments have been proposed to the original resolu- 
tion and an amendment to the substitute has been moved, the 
General Conference shall pursue the following order, namely: 
The main question shall first be perfected by voting on the 
amendments proposed thereto, and then the General Conference 
shall vote upon the amendment to the substitute, then upon the 
question of substitution, and finally upon the question of adop- 
tion. 

Rue 29. A call for a vote by orders shall be made and sec- 
onded by members of the same order, and shall require the vote 
of one-third of the members of that order present and voting. 

Rute 30. When voting by orders the separation shall be 
merely in regard to the taking, announcing, deciding, and re- 
cording the vote of each order on the question on which the 
separate vote is demanded. Any incidental question bearing 
upon such vote shall be decided by the General Conference act- 
ing as one body. In taking a vote by orders it shall be by a 
count vote, first of the order calling for the separate vote and 
then of the other order. 


MEMORIALS, RESOLUTIONS, AND PAPERS FOR UNANNOUNCED 
REFERENCE 


Rute 31. Memorials. Three copies of memorials, resolu- 
tions, and miscellaneous papers for reference to a committee, and 
not for immediate passage, shall be placed in the hands of the 
Secretary without announcement. 

Rue 32. Members presenting such memorials, petitions, and 
other papers for reference shall prepare the papers by writing 
plainly on the back of them, after folding, the following items 
in the order herein given, namely: 

(1) Name of member presenting paper. 

(2) Conference to which he belongs. 

(3) Conference, member, or church from which the paper 

comes. 

(4) Subject to which it relates. 

(5) First name on the petition. 
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(6) Number of other petitioners. 
(7) Committee to which it is to be referred. 


Ruxe 33. Memorials, resolutions, and other papers thus pre- 
sented shall be delivered directly to the Secretary of the General 
Conference, in triplicate, and shall be sent by him to the Com- 
mittee on Reference (see RutE 40, § 2) and announced in the 
Journal of the day; provided, that in case of memorials and 
documents of unusual length, which are not intended for publi- 
cation, one complete original copy shall be required, and two 
copies of the indorsement thereon as required by this para- 
graph. 

Rue 34, Memorials, petitions, etc., for reference to commit- 
tees may be mailed to the Secretary of the General Conference at 
any time within four months previous to the session of the Gen- 
eral Conference, for early classification and reference to the 
several Standing Committees. 

Rute 35. There shall be fourteen Standing Committees as 
follows: 

COMMITTEES 
I. Episcopacy. 
IJ. Judiciary. 
IIT. Itinerancy. 
IV. Boundaries. 
V. Revision. 
VI. Temporal Economy. 
VII. State of the Church. 
VIII. Book Concern. 
IX. Foreign Mission. 
X. Home Missions and Church Extension. 

XI. Education. - 

XII. Pensions and Relief. 

XIII. Hospitals and Homes and Deaconess Work. 

XIV. Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. 


Rute 36. The Committee on Judiciary shall consist of twenty- 
five members to be elected by the General Conference upon nomi- 
nation of a special committee consisting of the Secretary of the 
General Conference and the elected Chairmen of the other Stand- 
ing Committees. This Committee shall meet at such times as 
it shall determine or as may be ordered by the General Confer- 
ence. 

Rute 37. The Committee on Revision shall consist of nine 
members to be nominated by the Bishops and elected by the 
General Conference. It shall meet at such times as it shall de- 
termine or as may be ordered by the General Conference. 

Rute 38. The other Standing Committees shall be divided 
‘into two groups, designated as Group A, meeting at 3 P.M. on 
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Monday, Wednesday, and Friday; Group B, meeting at 3 P. M. 
on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday ; as follows: 
Group A.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday. 

Episcopacy. 

Itinerancy. 

Boundaries. 

Temporal Economy. 

State of the Church, — = 

Hospitals and Homes and Deaconess Work. 


Group B.—Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday. 


Book Concern. 
Foreign Missions. 
Home Missions. 
Education. 
’ Pensions and Relief. 
Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals. 


Rue 39. Assignment to Standing Committees. As soon as 
practicable after the election of delegates the Secretary of each 
Annual Conference shall call together the ministerial and lay 
delegates for organization. They shall elect one of their number 
chairman, and shall assign one minister and one layman to mem- 
bership in each standing committee, except the Committees on 
Judiciary and on Revision. The chairman of the delegation 
shall immediately forward to the Secretary of the General Con- 
ference the names and addresses of the delegates from his Con- 
ference, arranged alphabetically, indicating the order to which 
each belongs, and the standing committees in Group A or Group 
B, to which each is assigned; and from these returns the Sec- 
retary of the General Conference shall construct as far as pos- 
sible, the roll of standing committees in advance of the opening 
of the General Conference. 

Rue 40. Reference of memorials, petitions, appeals, and 
other documents properly referable to committees of the General 
Conference. 

§ 1. On the first day of the session there shall be elected, on 
nomination of the Bishops, a committee of five to which shall be 
submitted the Secretary’s record with the stenographic report of 
the proceedings. The said committee shall carefully examine 
the records and report to the General Conference in either of 
the following forms, which shall be strictly followed: 

(1) “We have examined the Minutes and found them cor- 

rect; 3_07, 

(2) “We have examined the Minutes and found them correct 

except in the following particular or particulars.” 


If the report of the Committee be in form (1) the question 
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shall be submitted, Shall the Journal be approved? If the report 
of the Committee be in form (2), The question shall be sub- 
mitted: 


a. Shall the report of the Committee be adopted ? 
6. Shall the Journal as corrected in accordance with the re- 
port of the Committee be approved ? 


Any error subsequently discovered shall be reported to the 
committee and upon its recommendation may be corrected by 
the General Conference. 

§ 2. There shall be a Committee of Reference composed of 
the Secretary of the General Conference and two ministerial and 
two lay delegates who shall be appointed by the Secretary of 
the General Conference, of which committee the Secretary of 
the General Conference shall be Secretary. 

(1) The Committee of Reference, as soon as appointed, shall 
meet and organize by electing a chairman from its number. The 
General Conference Secretary may also appoint an Assistant 
Secretary to co-operate with him in keeping the records of this 
committee, which records shall be made a part of the- Journal 
of the General Conference. To this committee shall be referred 
all petitions, memorials, appeals, and other documents, not other- 
wise provided for, presented to and requiring action of the Gen- 
eral Conference. 

(2) The Committee of Reference as expeditiously as possible 
shall refer and distribute all petitions, memorials, appeals, and 
other documents properly referable to the committees provided 
by the Rules of Order and to such other committees as are or 
may be provided by the Rules of Order or especially created by 
the Conference. Reference of all petitions, memorials, appeals, 
and other documents to the said several committees shall be made 
as indicated generally by the title of the committees, and here- 
after particularly specified. 

(3) The Committee of Reference shall number consecutively 
its references to the several committees and shall publish the 
number, title, and committee reference of all documents referred 
during the preceding day in The Datly Christian Advocate. _ 

(4) The Committee of Reference shall have power to with- 
draw a reference, either upon request or upon its own motion, 
and to refer the same to another committee; the said commit- 
tee shall also have power to withhold from reference and publi- 
cation any document which it shall deem personal, or which is 
not properly referable to any existing committee, or it may rec- 
ommend to the General Conference the appointment of a special 
committee to consider such document. The General Conference 
may, on motion, require any document withheld from reference 
to be properly referred. 

§ 3. The following special references shall be made: 
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(1) To the Committee on Episcopacy, all memorials, peti- 
tions, and other documents relating to the General and Mission- 
ary Superintendency. ; 

(2) To the Committee on Judiciary, all appeals coming to 
the General Conference under the provisions of the Discipline, 
rulings of the Bishops and all other questions specifically re- 
ferred to it by the General Conference. It shall not be in order 
to “Lay on the Table” or to “Postpone Indefinitely” reports 
from the Committee on the Judiciary dealing with questions 
specifically referred to it by the General Conference. 

(3) To the Committee on Itinerancy, all memorials, petitions, 
and other documents relating to the Pastorate, the District Su- 
perintendency, Annual Conference Membership, Conference 
Claimants and the Local Ministry (except the matter of Pen- 
sions and Relief), and also Annual Conference Journals. 

(4) To the Committee on Bouwndarées, all memorials, peti- 
tions, and other documents relating to the Boundaries of the 
Conferences. 

(5) To the Committee on Revision, shall be sent all commit 
tee reports for the correction of verbal errors and infelicities 
only, except the reports of the Committees on Judiciary and 
Boundaries, as they finally pass the General Conference and be- 
fore their final printing in The Daily Christian Advocate. To 
the Committee on Revision the General Conference also may 
refer any resolution or report for more careful and exact state- 
ment. 

(6) To the Committee on Temporal Economy, all memorials, 
petitions, and documents relating to the organization, business, 
and administration of the Quarterly, District, Annual, and Gen- 
eral Conferences, and also matters relating to Lay Conference, 
Ratio of Representation, and all matters relating to church mem- 
bership, property, finance, and other temporal matters, including 
statistical reports. 

(7) To the Committee on State of the Church, all memorials, 
petitions, and other documents relating to social service, labor, 
Sabbath observance, divorce, amusements, and the social and 
spiritual welfare of the church not clearly belonging to other 
committees. 

(8) To the Committee on Book Concern, all memorials, peti- 
tions, and other documents relating to the Book Concern, the 
Book Committee, publications, and publishing interests. 

(9) To the Committee on Foreign Missions, all memorials, 
petitions, and other documents relating to the Board of Foreign 
Missions, Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, and all other 
matters relating to Foreign Missionary Work. 

(10) To the Committee on Home Missions and Church Ex- 
tension, all memorials, petitions, and other documents relating 
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to the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, Woman’s 

Home Missionary Society, City Evangelization, the Rural 

ea and all other matters relating to Home Missionary 
ork. 

(11) To the Committee on Education, all memorials, peti- 
tions, and other documents relating to the Board of Education, 
our higher institutions of learning, Courses of Study, and all 
other questions affecting the educational interests of the Church; 
relating to Education for Negroes and all other matters affect- 
ing the educational interests of the colored people; relating to 
Sunday Schools, Methodist Brotherhood, Sunday School litera- 
ture, and all other matters affecting our Sunday school work; 
relating to our Young People’s work, the literature of the Ep- 
worth League, and other matters affecting the interests of the 
League. 

(12) Te the Committee on Pensions and Relief, all memori- 
als, petitions and other documents relating to the subject of 
Pensions and Relief of our preachers, missionaries, deaconesses 
and other Church workers. 

(13) To the Committee on Hospitals and Homes and Deacon- 
ess Work, all memorials, petitions, and other documents relating 
to Hospitals and Homes and Deaconess work. : 

(14) To the Commattee on Temperance, Prohibition and 
Public Morals, all memorials, petitions, and other documents 
relating to Temperance, Prohibition, Habit-forming Drugs, the 
Social Evil, and other questions on the attitude of the Church 
toward public morals. ; : 

Rute 41. The General Conference shall elect the following 
special committees to consist of one member from each Episcopal 
Area, to be nominated by the Bishops at the morning session of 
the third day: 


American Bible Society. 
Federation. 


Also special committees on Credentials, Complimentary Reso- 
lutions, and on Fraternal Delegates, to be nominated by the 
Bishops at the opening session and such other committees as the 
General Conference from time to time shall determine 

(1) The Committee on Credentials shall consider and report 
upon the membership of the Conference, the absence of members 
and the seating of reserves, together with all other questions 
dirctly related to the attendance or excuse of members. The 
report of this Committee shall be the basis of settlement with 
the members in the matter of per diem allowance. 

(2) The Committee on Fraternal Delegates shall consist of 
eleven members. This Committee shall see to the entertainment 
of Fraternal Delegates, their presentation and introduction. To 
this Committee shall be referred formal communications of greet- 
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ing coming from other churches or religious bodies. Replies to 
such communications shall be prepared by this committee, and 
if adopted by the General Conference, said replies shall be for- 
warded in the form approved. 

Rute 42. On the first day of the session there shall be elected, 
on nomination of the Bishops, a committee of nine on Questions 
of Privilege. To this committee any member of the body shall 
submit what, he considers a question of privilege relative to the 
business of the General Conference. Said committee shall de- 
termine whether the matter so submitted is or is not a question 
of privilege. All matters approved by the committee as matters 
of privilege shall be reported to the presiding officer and acted 
upon each day immediately after the approval of the Journal. 
The appointment of such a committee, however, shall not be con- 
strued as abridging in any measure the right of any member 
to bring forward at any time, from his place on the floor, such 
matters of urgency as involve the rights or welfare of the indi- 
vidual member or of the house. (See Rue 11.) 

Rue 43. A business quorum of a Standing Committee shall 
be thirty-five, except that for the Committees on Judiciary and 
on Revision a majority of all the members of the committee shall 
constitute a quorum. 

Rue 44. Committees shall not originate business, but shall 
consider and report on all subjects specifically referred to them 
by the General Conference and shall give consideration to all 
memorials and petitions received not later than the tenth busi- 
ness day of the General Conference, and report on all subjects 
coming before them, but not necessarily on all memorials. 

Rute 45. A Committee shall not consider a matter which 
the General Conference has refused to refer to it. - 

Rute 46. When a matter has been received by the General 
Conference, and: referred to a committee, and a report thereon 
has been made, it shall not be in order for another committee to 
consider the same subject, or for the General Conference to 
entertain a report fronr another committee on the same subject ; 
but should a committee ascertain that a subject which has been 
referred to it has been referred also to another committee, it 
shall report the fact to the Committee on Reference, which shall 
assign the paper to the proper committee unless it be in doubt, 
in which case it shall report the matter to the General Confer- 
ence for its decision. 

Rute 47. Whenever in any committee any change in the 
Discipline is adopted which will affect the work of any of the 
Boards of the Church, whose work is under consideration by one 
of the Standing Committees, a Committee of Conference, which 
shall be composed of three members from each Standing Com- 
mittee involved, shall be appointed by the chairman of each com- 
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mittee; which Committee of Conference shall consider said pro- 
posed legislation and report back to their respective committees 
before any report on the proposed legislation is made to the Gen- 
eral Conference. 

Rus 48. There shall not be reported as coming from a com- 
mittee any matter which has not been considered and acted upon 
by the committee duly assembled. 

Rute 49. Committee reports which propose changes of the 
Discipline shall recite not only the paragraph and line to be 
amended, but also the paragraph as amended. 


REPORTS 


Rute 50. Reports of Standing Committees signed by the 
chairman and secretary, and minority reports signed by at least | 
ten members, shall be considered to be in the possession of the 
General Conference when they shall have been printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate. In a minority report from the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary one signature shall be sufficient. Minority 
reports shall bear the same serial numbers, with proper alpha- 
betical notations, as the majority reports for’ which they are 
offered as substitutes. If there be two or more such reports they 
shall be considered in their alphabetical order. ‘All such reports 
shall be presented to the Conference upon paper bearing at the 
top the number of the report, the name of the committee, the 
total membership of the committee, the number present at the 
time the report was adopted, the number voting for the report, 
and the number voting against the report. Reports of General 
Conference Commissions and Special Committees shall be printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate before being presented to the 
Conference and shall not be read to the General Conference 
without order of the Conference. 

Rute 51. When the chairman of a committee is not in har- 
mony with a report ordered by the committee, it shall be his 
duty to state the fact to the committee, and the committee shall 
elect one of its members to represent it in the presentation and 
discussion of the report in the General Conference; but if in 
such a case the committee fail to select such a representative, the 
chairman shall designate a member to represent the action of 
the committee, and said representative shall have all the rights 
and privileges of the chairman in relation to such report. 

Rue 52. The person designated to present the minority re- 
port shall have all the privileges in reference to the minority 
report that are given in Rute 12 to the chairman presenting 
a majority report; except that the chairman presenting the ma- 
jority report shall have the right of closing the debate on the 
question of substituting the minority report for the majority 
report. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Rue 53. The roll call at the close of the General Conference 
shall follow the order as provided in Ruz 1, items (b) and (ce). 

Rute 54. Demonstrations of approval or disapproval during 
the progress of debate shall be deemed a breach of order. 

Rute 55. No persons, except members, ushers, and pages 
shall stand in the open spaces in the room. 

Rute 56. The ushers shall keep the aisles clear for their proper 
use, and none but delegates shall be admitted within the inclo- 
sure reserved for the delegates. 

Rue 57. In all matters not specified herein the proceedings 
of the General Conference shall be governed by Common Par- 
lhamentary Law. 

Rue 58. These rules may be suspended at any time by a 
vote of two thirds of the members present, and voting. 
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To the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
to be held in Kansas City, Missouri, May 1, 1928. 


DEAR FATHERS AND BRETHREN: 


Paragraph 382, Section I, of the Discipline directs: “The 
Book Committee shall keep a correct record of its proceedings.” 
An examination of the Journal, as recorded by Doctor Ezra 8. 
Tipple, the secretary now completing sixteen years in that 
office, will assure you of the care and correctness with which 
that record is made. 

The same paragraph further directs: “The Book Committee 
shall examine carefully into the condition of the affairs and 
make report thereof to the Annual Conferences and to the Gen- 
eral Conference.” The Book Committee has complied with the 
former, i. e., to the Annual Conferences. The Book Committee, 
conforming to this latter provision, herewith submits its report. 

The Committee met for organization in accordance with the 
provision of Paragraph 381 (1) “immediately after the Ad- 
journment of the General Conference.” 'The members of the 
Book Committee elected from the Areas as in paragraph 380 
eae 

James S. Todd, Atlanta Area 

John M. Arters, Boston Area 

Louis M. Potter, Buffalo Area 

J. M. Emmert, Chattanooga Area 
Ira B. Blackstock, Chicago Area 
W. H. McMaster, Cincinnati Area 
George T. Saxton, Covington Area 
G. M: Henderson, Denver Area 

H. S. Hamilton, Helena Area 

C. A. J. Walker, Detroit Area 
Claude C. Hall, Indianapolis Area 
J. Luther Taylor, Kansas City Area 
M. S. Davage, New Orleans Area 
Dorr F. Diefendorf, New York Area 
Horace M. Havner, Omaha Area 

T. H. Kiah, Philadelphia Area 
William F. Conner, Pittsburgh Area 
David H. Cox, Portland Area 
Joseph S. Ulland, St. Paul Area 
Frank S. Wallace, San Francisco Area 
M. J. Naylor, Washington Area 


The members of the Book Committee elected as an Executive 
Committee as in Paragraph 382 (2) were: 
From New York City and the territory contiguous thereto: 


Frank A. Horne Morris S. Daniels 
James E. Holmes Ezra S. Tipple 
W. T. Rich 
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From Cincinnati and territory contiguous thereto: 
C. M. VanPelt Jesse R. Clark, Jr. Lewis N. Gatch 


From Chicago and territory contiguous thereto: 
John L. Hillman Charles E. Bacon Henry S. Henschen 


A permanent organization was effected by the election of 
William F. Conner, Chairman; Ezra 8. Tipple, Secretary ; 
Lewis N. Gatch, Assistant Secretary. In accordance with Dis- 
ciplinary direction, an election for the following officers was 
held, resulting in the choice of David G. Downey for Book 
Editor, Oscar P. Miller, Treasurer of the General Conference 
Expense Fund, and John H. Race, Treasurer of the Episcopal 
Fund. Under like Disciplinary provision, John H. Race was 
chosen to have immediate charge and administration at New 
York City, George C. Douglass at Cincinnati, and O. G. Mark- 
ham at Chicago. The Executive Committee was organized, 
with Frank A. Horne as Chairman and Morris 8. Daniels as 
Secretary. Of the thirty-two members of the Committee, one, 
David H. Cox, member from the Portland Area, died September 
4, 1924. He was permitted to attend only the meeting for 
organization, May 29, 1924. His repeated service in the State 
Senate of Washington, together with the high place he had 
won in the respect and affection of Methodism of the North- 
west, gave promise of a useful career as a member of the Com- 
mittee. His going was a loss. Robert L. Brainard was elected 
his successor. 

Cyrus M. Van Pelt, representing the Executive Committee 
from the territory contiguous to Cincinnati, resigned at the 
annual session held at Cincinnati, March 19, 1925. The resig- 
nation was accepted, when, after a prolonged meeting with a 
special committee of three, Doctor Van Pelt declined to with- 
draw his resignation. He had given thirteen years of unstinted 
devotion to the work of the Committee. The Rev. Valorous F. 
Brown was elected his successor. 

Charles E. Bacon, representing the Executive Committee 
from the territory contiguous to Chicago, resigned at the annual 
meeting held in New York, April 23, 1926. His change of 
residence to California led to this action on his part. Formal 
expression of his valued service extending over fifteen years was 
recorded by the Book Committee. The Rev. Fred D. Stone was 
elected his successor. 

David G. Downey presented his resignation as Book Editor 
to the Committee at the annual session held in Cincinnati, 
March 14, 1928. The imperative direction of his physician led 
him to this decision. In the opinion of the Book Committee, 
the interests of this department demanded the immediate elec- 
tion of his successor. John W. Langdale was chosen to that 
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office. Appreciation of the long and valuable service of Doctor 
Downey as Book Editor and in the Church at large was made 
a matter of record in the Journal of the Committee’s proceed- 
ings. 

REAL ESTATE 


The quadrennium has been marked by notable changes and 
great improvement in our Real Estate situation. 

The unimproved lots in Chicago at Superior Street and Fair- 
banks Court were sold at a fair profit, and an addition to the 
present building at Rush and Superior Streets was erected at a 
cost of $428,526. This gives the Chicago plant such increased 
facilities for manufacturing purposes and for housing the 
various Boards of the Church that it becomes a veritable center 
of Methodist interests in that great city. This property is 
appreciating in value. The new building was dedicated May 
24, 1926, by Bishop Edwin H. Hughes. 

There has been no change in the Cincinnati holdings. A part 
of the Fourth Street property is required for the conduct of 
our business. The space not needed is all rented at very satis- 
factory rates. 

Authorization for the sale of the San Francisco property has 
been given, but no satisfactory purchaser has yet been found. 

In Boston, Detroit, Pittsburgh, and Portland we occupy 
rented space. 

We own property at New Orleans and Kansas City. 

The erection of a manufacturing plant for our publishing 
house at Dobbs Ferry, State of New York, is worthy of special 
mention. The site at Dobbs Ferry is on the east side of the 
Hudson, twenty miles from the New York Central terminal in 
New York City. The purchase price was $205,000. Careful 
examination of seventy-four different locations in the vicinity of 
New York was made before a decision was reached. About ten 
acres is included in the purchase. The New York Central Rail- 
road, with siding accommodations, runs through the grounds. 
We have riparian rights extending to the main channel of the 
Hudson.. The railroad divided the expense of erecting a bridge 
over the property, thus eliminating a grade crossing. The 
equipment of this building is of such a character as to place it 
in the very first class of printing establishments of the country. 
It should be noted that our building at 150 Fifth Avenue did 
not suffice to house our New York manufacturing, and that we 
were renting lofts in West Thirty-seventh Street, New York. 
This location was unsatisfactory because of cost and working 
conditions. The rent of this building, plus the rental value of 
the space released at 150 Fifth Avenue and now housed at Dobbs 
Ferry, amounted to $90,800 annually. ‘The total cost, including 
the land, is $1,325,000. It, therefore, appears that with our 
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outlay of $428,526 at Chicago and of $1,325,000 at Dobbs Ferry, 
there has been an addition of $1,733,520 to our property hold- 
ings. 

This investment was financed by the placing of a first mort- 
gage of $600,000 on our property at 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, at five per cent interest. A first mortgage loan of $250,000 
was placed on our entire Chicago property at five and one-fourth 
per cent interest. 

Both these mortgage loans are to be amortized at the rate of 
five per cent annually. The Methodist Book Concern paid no 
commission for either loan. 

The funds for the Dobbs Ferry Plant, in addition to the above 
mortgage, were provided by the sale of securities, and by tem- 
porary bank loans amounting to $350,000. The sale of our 
property at 2-4 West Twentieth Street, New York, at the asking 
price of $400,000 which has been authorized, will, when accom- 
plished, complete the necessary financing and enable us to retire 
the bank loans of $350,000. 

The dedication of the new building at Dobbs Ferry was on 
October 18, 1927. A suitable ritual was prepared by Bishop 
Luther B. Wilson. A unique feature of the exercises was the 
placing of what was called the Century Box in a niche in the 
east wall of the vestibule of the building, at the right of the 
entrance. This box is to be opened in the year 2026. In it were 
deposited copies of the Methodist journals and other documents 
of interest to-day that will certainly be of greater interest to 
those who may view them a century hence. Among these was 
a message to those who shall have charge of the publishing 
interests of the Methodist Episcopal Church one hundred years 
to come, written by William F. Conner, Chairman of the Book 
Committee. 


ADVOCATES 


The notable changes in the policy of the publication of our 
Advocates made at the General Conference of 1924 are embodied 
in Paragraph 3 of Report No. 14 of the standing committee on 
Book Concern, as follows: 

“There shall be elected by the General Conference on nomina- 
tion of the Book Committee, a Contributing Editor, who shall 
be responsible for the uniform matter in all the editions here- 
inbefore provided for.” The provision noted was that “There 
shall be published in all the official Advocates from six to ten 
pages of uniform matter,’ and, further, that “The Epworth 
Herald, Christian Apologist, Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, 
Zion’s Herald, Michigan Christian Advocate, and Washington 
Christian Advocate may receive the uniform matter at cost.” 
The Book Committee nominated Halford E. Luccock, and the 
General Conference elected him to the position of Contributing 
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Editor. This experiment in our religious journalism has been 
under the scrutiny of the Church for four years. The Book 
Committee has endeavored to have the action of the General 
Conference carried out in all details. It chose, instead of the 
maximum of ten pages as allowed by your action, to make it six 
pages. 

It is believed by the Committee that it would be impossible 
to secure outside contributions of equal value at the cost now 
entailed by those secured by the Contributing Editor. 

It is personally known by some of the Committee that influen- 
tial religious journals of other denominations would be glad to 
have this material available and to pay a good price for the 
privilege of printing it in their publications. 

It might be well that by some mechanical device in the print- 
ing of the paper, it should be made more clearly manifest the 
pages that are directly under the control of the Contributing 
Editor. 

It is evident from the reports of the individual Editors as 
presented to the Book Committee at its last annual meeting, 
March 14, 1928, and from the recommendation of the Council 
of Editors representing their united opinion that these Editors 
approve the principle and favor its continuance. They, with 
some members of the Book Committee, probably would suggest 
some modification of the function of the Contributing Editor. 
They might desire some advisory voice from the Editors in his 
selection. They might suggest more elasticity in the compulsory 
features of publishing in each issue the maximum offered them. 
However, they, together with the Book Committee, would agree 
that the principle and plan of syndication of contributions and 
the election by the General Conference on nomination of the 
Book Committee of an Editor who should be charged with the 
responsibility of securing these syndicated contribution; should 
be continued. 

The report. of Circulation as of December 31, 1923, and of 
December 31, 1927, is as follows: 


° 





1923 1927 

California Advoeate ...........++ 91177 8499 = 618 
Camera NOVOCAGC fers ssc + cca sep sise 20 28,141 22,495 — 5,646 
@hristian! Apologist \. 2.20. ce... ae 10,397 9,107 — 1,290 
ADWOtMELerAld) |. eies.ihs otcenielntces 85,620 62,257 — 23,363 
Methodist Review, .cu. «otis wean s 6 6,080 5,441 — 639 
News Vork Advocate 2... ..-4.-...+s 50,995 51,480 + 485 
Northwestern Advocate .......... 30,820 26,444 — 4,376 
Pacitic AGVOCAtG 52.2. 005+ s+ as» 6,798 7,133 + 335 
Pittsburgh Advocate ............. 36,195 31,048 — 5,147 
Southeastern Advocate .......... 7,025 2,192 — 4,233 
Southwestern Advocate ........... 17,940 11,435 — 6,505 
Western Advocate ..........-+++5. 36,479 34,405 — 2,074 

325,607 272,536 — 53,071 
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It is to be noted that of this total loss of subscribers amount- 
ing to 53,071, 23,363 is in the Epworth Herald list; and 
further, that while the total circulation has decreased it is to be 
explained in considerable part by the fact that we have been 
careful in discontinuing the mailing of the paper if the sub- 
seriber does not renew the subscription within a three-month 
period. This is a departure from the rule in former years. 
’ Concerning this decrease in the Epworth Herald list it should 
be considered that its readers are mainly members of the 
Epworth League. When they reach an age that leads them to 
no longer retain membership in the league they, in most in- 
stances, cease to be subscribers for the Herald. There is thus 
automatically an annual loss. To replace this loss becomes an 
increasingly difficult task. 

The financial report of the Journals as of December 31, 1923, 
and of December 31, 1927, shows a deficit as follows: 





1923 1927 Decrease Increase 
BOVOCAUCS acs cc noses Ntereienseracore $522,252 $376,433 $145,819 
Methodist Review .......... 28,615 28,522 93 
Epworth Herald ........... 101,598 79,321 22,277 
Christian Apologist ......... 45,135 46,077 $942 
T Ota, fan .cec Bec oan aoe kotteneee $697,600 $530,353 $168,189 


It thus appears that the deficit incurred in the publication of 
these religious journals during the four years past has been 
reduced from that of the previous four years by the sum of 
$179,247, or an average annual decrease in deficit of $44,812. 

Those responsible for these publications make all legitimate 
endeavor to make them a financial asset from the bookkeeper’s 
point of view. We however share in, we believe, a growing 
opinion that these deficits might in fact be made a charge to 
publicity—and propaganda of Church Enterprises—colleges, 
hospitals, Conference endowment funds for retired preachers, 
our World Service program, every approved benevolence of the 
Church use these Advocates for promotion of their interests— 
editorial and contributed columns and pages for this purpose 
are given free of charge. These deficits might be easily con- 
verted into large profits could a meager percentage of the money 
that comes into the various treasuries of Methodism, through 
the direct influence of their “Advocates,” be credited where it 
belongs. 

The Advocate problem has not yet found, in all regards, a - 
perfect satisfactory solution. The budget plan, together with 
certain economies, has reduced the deficits. The amount of 
circulation, however, is not satisfactory. All diligence has been 
given by the Publishing Agents and the Editors to increase the 
circulation. It has not shown the results desired. The only 
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hope of securing any considerable increase as the Committee 
sees it, is to awaken in the pastor a sense of the value of having 
at least one of our Advocates in every family in his church. 
Until the pastor has the conviction that he will have a better 
church proportioned upon the number of readers of our reli- 
gious journals, Publishing Agents and Editors must labor in 
vain in ‘their endeavor to secure any large increase. It would 
appear that District Superintendents have here an opportunity 
to urgently impress upon the pastors their obligation to increase 
the circulation of the Advocates in their charges as a potent 
factor in increasing their pastoral efficiency. 

The oft suggestion of a cure by a combination by geographical 
boundaries of the Advocate has not been considered in any 
- official action by the Book Committee. It has, however, been a 
matter of inquiry whether there is any instance of the merging 
of religious journals in any denomination when the combined 
circulation was not considerably reduced from the totals before 
the consolidation. The cases cited showing that the totals had 
been reduced. 

There is this further consideration. Would not the number 
of such Area or regional journals as the Pittsburgh and Michi- 
gan Advocates and Zion’s Herald be increased? Would not there 
be a local demand justifying such publications? The Committee 
has given no official expression on this question. It only be- 
speaks for it the patient consideration by the General 
Conference, so that all the facts may be revealed and all the con- 
sequences duly weighed. Where that is done the right decision 
will surely be reached. 


BISHOP BAST 


The Book Committee has faced a perplexing problem in rela- 
tion to the expenses incurred in the investigation of Bishop 
_ Bast of Copenhagen Area, held at The Hague, Feburary, 1927. 
This Book Committee is charged by the Discipline with the 
collection and disbursement of the only funds from which it 
would seem possible to make any drafts for these expenses, viz., 
The Episcopal Fund and the General Conference Expense Fund. 
The expense of Bishop Thomas Nicholson in presiding at the 
investigation is clearly a charge against the Hpiscopal Fund. 
The expense of the Committee of Investigation composed of the 
Triers of Appeals of four neighboring Conferences, as provided 
in paragraph 241, may possibly be a charge against the General 
Conference Expense Fund. Paragraph 384 (1) provides that 
“The Expense of Judicial Conferences” which are composed of 
“The Triers of Appeals” shall be met by the General Conference 
Expense Fund. However, these Triers of Appeals are not in 
this case acting in the capacity of a “Judicial Conference” but 
acting as a “Committee of Investigation.” 
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It is, therefore, a grave question whether the General Con- 
ference Expense Fund can be legally charged with the expense. 
There were, however, other and greater expenses than these 
combined for which the Committee could find no provision what- 
ever. The preparation of the case by the Church and the 
defense, involving the necessary expense of counsel for both the 
Church and Bishop Bast—for these no provision in the Dis- 
cipline is made. Nevertheless, the Book Committee believed 
that, since the Church had brought the Bishop to investigation 
and conformed with the steps required in the Discipline, it 
should in some way have the necessary expenses met. And 
since the Bishop must face these charges he should have ade- 
quate counsel and his necessary expenses. The Committee has, 
therefore, acted in what it agrees is an extralegal fashion. It 
has used certain sums, not including the $1,516.06 expense of 
Bishop Nicholson, amounting in the aggregate to $25,384.73, 
from the treasury of the Episcopal Fund and the General Con- 
ference Expense Fund. This amount is carried in suspense 
awaiting the action of the General Conference as to what pro- 
portion each of these Funds should pay. 

The Book Committee does not ask the General Conference to 
decide upon the legality of these payments. It freely admits 
they are outside the law. It found an unprecedented situation. 
It met it in the best fashion it could devise. It asks the General 
Conference to approve these payments and then to determine 
the proportion to be charged to each of the two Funds. 

The amount paid from these two Funds is as follows: 





1. Prosecution (Episcopal Fund)............. $5,000.00 
2. Defense (Episcopal Fund) 
as Case OL Statekeccr. came evo kee $4,000.00 
bi Case of Church's. seen eee 5,890.71 
9,890.71 
3. Investigation at Hague (General Conference 
EXXpense GWU) cccvoreickoyciorsicusscneu icles coterie 10,494.02 
$25,384.70 
4. Bishop Nicholson (Episcopal Fund) ...... 1,516.56 
$26,901.29 


The Discipline provides, paragraph 241, for the further con- 
sideration of this case by the General Conference and under 
certain conditions a final adjudication by the Committee on 
Judiciary. This will involye additional expense, which the 
General Conference will be called upon to consider, 

It is a matter of common knowledge that very considerable 
sums have been contributed for the defense by other groups in 
the Church, of which no statement is here made. 

Possibly like contributions from private sources have been 
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made to meet expenses of the prosecution. Concerning such con- 
tributions in either case no action is needed. It, however, makes 
evident the enormous expense incident to such a trial with no 
legal provision to meet it. 


LABOR—COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


One or more of the Annual Conferences have adopted resolu- 
tions which criticize the Book Committee for not carrying out 
the directions of the General Conference as expressed in Para- 
graph 585—Social Creed of the Churches. 

These resolutions coming from great Conferences probably 
voice a very considerable opinion. The complaint is that while 
“Our Church is a considerable employer of labor in the printing 
field, we have not realized collective bargaining here, nor 
apparently sought to do so. 

“We, therefore, earnestly petition you to take such action as 
will give effect to the decision which we have nominally main- 
tained through these years and which will enable the Church to 
substitute a significant leadership in this field for one that is 
weakened by apparent inconsistency.” 

Such a petition from so prominent Conferences justifies a - 
review of the action of the General Conference, and a brief 
statement of the situation in our Publishing Houses. The sum 
of the criticism is that the Book Concern has not adopted “Col- 
lective Bargaining” and “apparently not sought to do so.” The 
distinctive definitions of the two forms of collective bargaining 
which is given in the action taken at the General Conference 
1916, is as follows: 

First: That by which employers and organized labor unite in 
agreement which requires the employment only of union men; 
or, 
Second: They unite in agreement that preference shall be 
shown to union men, both in hiring and dismissal, without 
denying the right of employment to the non-union men. 

Consider, now, the action of the General Conference of 1916, 
which has never been modified in any way, which says that “The 
first method of realizing democracy in industry is through col- 
lective bargaining.” “It would naturally follow that since the 
Church is itself a large employer of labor, directly and indirectly, 
it must itself in some way realize collective bargaining, either 
in one of the forms which are now developed, or in some way yet 
to be devised.” 

The General Conference that adopted this paragraph rejected, 
after a prolonged debate, the second method by striking from 
the report presented the seven words “a preference shall be 
shown to it” by a vote of 447 to 280. But those seven words 
contained the very heart of the document. The fervor and 
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unresting zeal with which the advocates of the report fought 
for the preservation of the words “a preference should be shown 
to it,” makes plain their estimate of the vital importance of that 
hrase. 

Z Between these two forms of collective bargaining, the Book 
Committee believes that the General Conference decided there 
was no essential difference in the ultimate result; since “a 
preference shown to union men, both in hiring and dismissal,” 
would in time inevitably “require the employment only of 
union men.” Since, therefore, the General Conference action 
had in fact rejected both these, and since it had said the Church 
“must itself in some way realize collective bargaining either in 
one of the two forms which are now developed or in some other 
way yet to be devised,” acting upon your advice, the Book Com- 
mittee endeavored to devise some other form of collective bar- 
gaining, and at its first meeting after General Conference, May 
29, 1916, adopted the following: 

“Resolved, that the Publishing Agents and the Local Com- 
mittee at New York and Cincinnati be requested to consider 
the desirability of establishing some practical plan of further 
co-operation between the Book Concern and its employees, as 
suggested by the action of the General Conference in its report 
on Social Service, and to report their action to the Annual 
Meeting of the Book Committee on April, 1917.” 

In accordance with that action, the Publishing Agents made 
such report that we then took the following action: 

“There has been established in the Cincinnati House a plan 
of co-operation between the Book Concern and its collective 
employees, which we maintain is, in effect, a newly devised 
method of collective bargaining.” 

We believe that this other form of collective bargaining as 
now in force at our Cincinnati House does realize the will of the 
General Conference, as expressed, and does, more nearly than 
can the technical collective bargaining of the Labor Union, 
make certain that “the rights of unorganized men are not in- 
fringed upon.” It were well for critics of the conduct of the 
Book Concern’s method to remember that to that principle, “the 
rights of unorganized men are not infringed upon,” the Church 
is solemnly pledged. This Cincinnati plan is open to inspection 
and should be studied by all who venture to offer public criti- 
cism and make the unfounded charge that “we have not realized 
collective bargaining here, nor apparently sought to do so.” 

The plan at first adopted at Cincinnati has been amended and 
improved, and the Book Committee believes it meets every re- 
quirement that the action of the General Conference demands. 
In certain localities it may be impossible to administer our Pub- 
lishing House interests except under the technical arbitrary 
definition given by the Labor Union to “Collective Bargaining.” 
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This is the situation in the New York House. When the condi- 
tions do not compel it, the Book Concern, acting under your 
direction, has devised some other plan, for the Cincinnati House. 

The New York House conforms to the plan of collective 
bargaining. 

The Cincinnati House operates under the plan of group- 
collective bargaining. 

The working condition and the scale of wages at Chicago are 
such as would be realized under collective bargaining, and a 
plan of group-collective bargaining is now being worked out 
and put into operation. 

The Committee believes that a careful study by those com- 
petent to judge would not justify the inclusion of the Cincinnati 
plan of group bargaining as not giving “the workers an effective 
voice in the determining of wage levels.” 

However true the generalization may be as made in the Social 
Service Bulletin of March 1, 1928, our plan of company bar- 
gaining at Cincinnati does give “the workers an effective voice 
_ in the determining of the wage scale.” It does “supply the 
place of the trade union as a protection for the workers.” It 
will not “be followed by the ascendency of radicalism.” The 
employees involved are satisfied. 


APPROPRIATION FOR DISTRIGUTION OF PRODUCE TO THE ANNUAL 
CONFERENCES 


It will be well here to make a matter of record that there has 
been appropriated for distribution to the Conferences from the 
Book Concern up to this date a total of $7,854,908. Of this 
amount $1,000,000 has been appropriated for distribution this 
quadrennium, and an average above $250,000 in each of the past 
sixteen years. We may repeat our expressed hope in former 
reports that the time may come when the Church will make 
such provision for its retired preachers, through endowment and 
improved pension plans, that no such contributions from the 
Book Concern are needed. We are compelled to say, no such 
provision has yet been made. It would require an investment of 
$5,000,000 to insure an income the equivalent of our average 
annual distribution. We believe the General Conference should 
sustain our policy of making such distributions as the conditions 
of the business will allow until the Church makes at least an 
equivalent provision. Even with the contributions from the 
Book Concern, only three of the one hundred and four Con- 
ferences in the United States are now paying the annuity in 
full. 

The average payment is sixty-seven per cent. We hear fre- 
quently that the Book Concern should be an institution for 
service and not for profit. We are insisting that so long as 
needed it shall render a twofold service, disseminate religious - 
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literature and help the Church keep faith with Methodist 
preachers, whose devotion to its interests has made possible the 
success of our Publishing Houses. 


BOOK EDITOR 


The Book Publications for which the Book Editor has respor- 
sibility have had their customary variety, and it may confidently 
be stated that they have challenged the favorable attention of 
the Church. In addition to the usual output of essays, sermons, 
books of travel, juvenile books, and others, we have produced at 
least a few epoch-making volumes. Among these may be noted 
McLaughlin’s “The Spiritual Element in History”; “The 
Story of Methodism,” by Luccock and Hutchinson ; “The Christ 
of the Indian Road,” by E. Stanley Jones. Of this latter book 
more than 300,000 copies in the English edition have been sold. 
A second book by the same author, “Christ at the Round Table,” 
has already gone into its third edition (February 21, 1928), 
and will surely be another “best seller.” 

The Abingdon Texts have been brought to practical comple- _ 
tion, and “The Abingdon Hymnal, a Book of Worship for 
Young People,” will be published at an early date, as will the 
“Abingdon Bible Commentary,” a really monumental work, 
which has laid under tribute the richest and most reverent 
scholarship of three continents. , 

Perhaps nothing shows more clearly the estimate in which our 
publications are held than the following tribute from a dis- 
criminating critic: “The thing that I desire distinctly to say is 
that the Book Concern is showing increasingly a relatively fine 
rank in connection with leading publishing houses in the crea- 
tion of thoughtful and scholarly books of highest grade. My 
judgment is that in no period in the entire history of the House 
has it published so many really great books as within the last 
few years.” 


CHURCH SCHOOL LITERATURE 


In the production of Church School Literature, the record of 
the past quadrennium must include the organization of the 
Committee on Curriculum of the Board of Education and the 
closer co-ordination and substantial re-enforcement of the total 
teaching program of the Church. és 

Changes in the Church School literature made under the 
direction and guidance of the Committee on Curriculum include 
(1) The rewriting of the closely Graded Lessons begun in 1924 
and to be released for use beginning in October of this year, 
1928; (2) The adoption of the International Group Lessons for 
Primary, Junior, Intermediate and Senior age groups and the 
substitution of the Primary and Junior Group Lessons for the 
_ earlier Primary and Junior adaptations of the Uniform lessons; 
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(3) Certain changes in periodical publications in line with the 
advancing program of religious education. 

The changes in publications deserving mention for permanent 
record include the Elementary Magazine established J anuary, 
1927, a monthly publication for teachers of children in the ele- 
mentary departments, Cradle Roll to Junior, and furnishing 
lesson materials, method suggestions and guidance for teachers 
in connection with all lesson courses and for all types of schools; 
the Church School Journal, established January, 1926, and con- 
tinuing the Sunday School Journal, method suggestions, and 
guidance for teachers of ali age groups above the Junior; 
Studies for Youth, published since January, 1926, as a sixty- 
four page quarterly carrying the Group Lessons for the Senior 
Department, ages 15, 16, 17; the discontinuance of the Ele- 
mentary Teacher and the Junior Teacher and the transfer of 
the service of these publications to the Elementary Magazine; 
the discontinuance of The Officer and the transfer of the service 
rendered by it to The Church School Journal. 

The Church School textbooks produced during the quad- 
rennium include: Elective courses for the Church School (19), 
textbooks in Leadership Training (14), textbooks on the In- 
proved Uniform Lessons (50), textbooks for joint use by the 
Church School and the Epworth League (3). 


GENERAL REFERENCE 


The legislation of the last General Conference creating an 
Executive Committee, as provided in paragraph 380, section 2, 
and paragraphs 385, 386, 387, has certainly been justified. It 
has secured a more perfect unification of the publishing houses 
and depositories. It has been a means of bringing to the annual 
meetings of the Book Committee a report, in compact form, of 
the business committed to it by the Book Committee, and such 
other matters as the exigencies of the work may have demanded. 

Its Chairman, Frank A. Horne, together with the Secretary, 
M. S. Daniels, have devoted to its interest much time and busi- 
ness sagacity. Regular meetings have been held and all its 
members have been attentive to their task. 

It has not been a usurper of the authority or function of the 
Book Committee, but rather its servant, carrying out its policies 
and enabling it to do its work with a better understanding of 
all the facts that should be known in order to reach the wisest 
conclusions. 

The Publishing Agents, John H. Race, George C. Douglass, 
and O. Grant Markham, have been assiduous in the discharge 
of the duties assigned to them by the Discipline. Nor have they 
been confined to these exactly defined tasks. ‘They have each 
shown initiative and unremitting zeal in the attempt to discover 
better methods for the furthering of the interests of the Book 
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Concern. They have recognized that the new times demand 
new measures. They have the respect and confidence of the 
employees under their supervision. No question of a conflict of 
authority has arisen between the Agents and the Book Com- 
mittee. There has been a spirit of co-operation which betokens 
not a desire for easy relief from responsibility on the part of the 
Publishing Agents or of the Book Committee but rather such 
consideration for each other’s devotion and judgment as makes 
co-operation inevitable. 

The Book Committee at its Annual Session, March 14, 1928, 
acting under the authority given in paragraph 382 (3) directed 
that the Southeastern Christian Advocate should for the re- 
mainder of the quadrennium be published and continued under 
the title “Western Christian Advocate, Southern Edition.” 
This action was taken from evidence that the constituency 
would be better served by such an arrangement. 


CHRISTIAN DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Conforming to the direction of the General Conference of 
* 1924, the Book Committee has considered the wisdom and ex- 
pediency of publishing a religious daily newspaper by the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, or an interdenominational daily in 
conjunction with other denominations. The Commission 
appointed by the Book Committee reported as follows: 

“Your commission on Christian Daily Newspaper has made 
a thorough investigation as to the wisdom and expediency of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church publishing a daily newspaper, 
and has decided unanimously to advise against it. 

“Your commission advises adversely also against the wisdoin 
and expediency of the Methodist Episcopal Church, as a cor- 
porate body, entering into a business arrangement with other 
ecclesiastical corporations for the projection and publication of 
a daily newspaper. 

“It not being within the province of your commission to sug- 
gest the projection of a Daily Christian Newspaper, financed by 
private capital, and with the hearty unofficial support of the 
Protestant denominations, we leave that field open without 
any gratuitous recommendations on the part of your commis- 
sion. However, we have information which leads us to believe 
that such an undertaking will begin in the near future, and if 
this is done, we shall watch it with hopeful and sympathetic 
interest.” 

The Treasurers of the General Conference Expense Fund 
and of the Episcopal Fund have each made reports annually to 
the Book Committee and have submitted to the General Con- 
ference their quadrennial reports. 

The Book Committee has endeavored to carry out the instruc- 
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tion of the last General Conference to bring the surplus in the 
Episcopal Fund so as not to exceed the approximate sum of 
$150,000. The Treasurer’s report will disclose the facts. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE ENTERTAINMENT 


Acting under the direction of the General Conference, par- 
agraph 564, the Book Committee elected a Commission on 
Entertainment, consisting of William F. Conner, Joseph S. 
Ulland, Morris 8. Daniels, Dorr F. Diefendorf, William H. 
McMaster, J. Luther Taylor, C. A. J. Walker, and Oscar P. 
Miller, ex officio as Treasurer of the General Conference Ex- 
pense Fund. 

Dorr F. Diefendorf was elected Chairman and Morris S. 
Daniels, Secretary. 

Four cities made formal application for the entertaining of 
the General Conference of 1928: Columbus, Indianapolis, Kan- 
sas City, Omaha. These cities were visited by the Commission. 
The Commission reported favoring Kansas City. Lach city 
was given the opportunity to present its claims and advantages 
to the Book Committee, and, after discussion and balloting, the 
report of the Commission was adopted and Kansas City selected. 
The Local Committee at Kansas City has given active and 
acceptable co-operation in preparation for the work and com- 
fort of the Conference. No time, work, or expense appears to 
have been spared to this end. Not all the delegations have the 
most desirable seats. These assignments are made by lot, and 
no possible favoritism can be charged. Not all the delegates 
may secure the kind and price of lodging they expected. So far 
as practical this may be adjusted. 

The arrangement of the programs for the afternoon and 
evening has involved much correspondence. The conclusion 
reached has been as far as seemed possible in conformity with 
the wishes of those interested. Your action, paragraph 564 of 
the Discipline, determined a very considerable part of that pro- 
gram. Other interests had to be accommodated to this fact. 
Your kind forbearance with whatever mistakes have been made 
and your assistance in carrying out our plans are solicited. 

The Commission, together with the Secretary of the General 
Conference and the Local Committees, has made all endeavor 
to meet all your requirements, and will continue to serve you as 
occasion and necessity arise. 

WILLIAM F. ConNeER, 
Charman. 

Ezra 8. TIPrye, 
Secretary. 
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THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


December 31, 1927 
ASSETS 


Current assets: 





GBS ye ever atin wuelee cata valivvtarestateuetntauenetete $404,413.43 
iINotes@recelvaple so. <i. +n esterase 7,863.87 
Accounts receivable ............ $1,320,808.94 
Less, Allowance for doubtful 
QECOUMES stelle stoietarelstalore seaie este 72,270.26 
1,248,538.68 
Inventories : 
Manufacturing (raw materials 
and work in process)...... » 402,552.06 
Merchandise (fin- 
ished stock, plates, 
CECE) OA hate atte $685,101.20 
Less, Reserve 
for first-class 
Stockia. eietete 99,758.97 
585,342.23 
SUDPILESMireieieisiosel oisiolele cieielons ete toiere 15,918.84 
1,003,813.13 
Accrued interest receivable .... 2,711.98 
Prepaid interest, insurance, pre- 
miums, manuscripts,  illustra- 
TONS? Ctl Sos oe ore ee re 103,024.68 
Total current assets .... ——————. $2,,770,365.77 
Investments at market value: 
Bonds 130,360.30 
. Stocks 25,348.00 
IMLOTES ASEN Met ege role referee tenenate cronns 95,100.00 
250,808.30 
Fixed assets: 
Gand and Gbuildingsy fers. ~ -trst-nsrens 4,814,792.93 
Hlectric light and power plant .. 111,101.22 
Less, Allowance for deprecia- 
{atop Ao cameo COO ee oe 91,694.67 
ee 19,406.55 
Manufacturing equipment ...... 1,104,668.18 
Less, Allowance for deprecia- 
ELOIUG Ar re ee trie tere tersee ees 611,273.04 
———_—_—. 493,395.14 
Furniture and fixtures ......... 361,734.08 
Less, Allowance for deprecia- 
CLOT ce cretsnerene iets sigdaton tah oel speaerere 230,411.96 
131,322.12 
—————— 5, 458,916.74 
$8,480,090.81 
LIABILITINS 
Current liabilities: 
INOEESE: DAY ADI Gx eis repohecvekevsvoh ote te, cacteretets fore atebarenarerens $615,600.00 
ACCOUNES DAY ADION AS snsvenslevepsde syed cteieus tolanenenete dae teens 152,551.61 
Accrued salaries, wages, taxes and interest.... 31,820.76 
Due: OrecCODLELEILGES 5 lar-tsy- seaveds cl cecal nates seks 60,210.00 
Reserve for distribution to conferences ...... 236,799.40 
Unfilled. Subseriptions 5. e i. ec eeteisisi ste edenes ate 61,413.57 
Lotal current Tabilities, <1... esis sse. ere $1,158,395.34 
Mortgages payable due 1935 and 1936 (subject 
to annual instalments of $42,500) ........... 792,500.00 
Capital and reserves: 
Kixed Capital pe scyrertercpaclee tl dec Ceeererernereregs 3,000,000.00 
Reserve for appreciation of real estate ....... 617,256.17 


Reserve for working capital 


-- 2,911,939.30 


6,529,195.47 


$8,480,090.81 


We have examined the accounts of Tan Mmrsopist Book CoNcuRN as at 
December 31, 1927, and, subject to the omission of any allowance for depre- 
ciation of buildings, we certify that, in our opinion, the above balance sheet 
sets forth correctly the financial position of the company at that date. 

LYBRAND, Ross Bros. & MoNnTGOMpRY, 
Accountants and Auditors. 


New York, March 8, 1928. 
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REPORT OF THE PUBLISHING AGENTS 
OF THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 
FOR THE QUADRENNIUM ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, 1927 


DeEar BRETHREN: 


It should be clearly understood that the quadrennium under 
review has been a marked transition period in the developing 
work of The Methodist Book Concern. Recognizing the grow- 
ing opportunities for service in the years ahead that this unique 
Institution of the Church should render its growing constitu- 
ency, the Book Committee and Publishing Agents charged with 
the conduct of the publishing interests of the Church, formu- 
lated policies and plans respecting buildings and equipment 
that are proving to be highly constructive. As a noteworthy 
instance, illustrative of this fact, we call attention to the report 
made to the General Conference at Springfield, 1924, which 
shows that the manufacturing department of the New York 
house was then domiciled in rented quarters. 


REAL ESTATE, NEW YORK 


During the early months of the quadrennium available sites 
in the metropolitan drea were carefully studied. As a matter 
of fact, seventy-four (74) such sites were critically examined 
by experts. The site at Dobbs Ferry, New York, was finally 
chosen December 17, 1924, and construction authorized. 
The new site was purchased March 4, 1925, and the excavations 
for the concrete footings for the new building were begun 
August 24th of that same year. During the removal of our 
activities to the new plant, our business proceeded without inter- 
ruption. 

The building is ideal for the purposes for which it was 
erected. It provides the best of working conditions for our 
employees. The main building has a working floor space of 136,- 
441 square feet; toilet and locker rooms, 4,560 square 
feet; halls, 2,814 square feet, or a total in the main building 
of 143,815 square feet; to which should be added, garage, 3,540 
square feet; power house, 5,215 square feet, or a complete total 
of 152,570 square feet. The land and buildings represent an 
expenditure of $1,325,376.06 

As in any business enterprise, funds aside from the necessary 
money needed for running expenses were provided under the 
authority of the Book Committee to finance this undertaking. 
(See Book Committee Report.) Provision has been made that the 
indebtedness shall be amortized while this new plant is render- 
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ing increased service to the Church, the indebtedness all being 
paid off within a period of twenty years. 

A suitable dedicatory service of the Dobbs Ferry Building 
was held October 18, 1927. 

A unique feature was the depositing of a copper receptacle, 
THE Century Box, containing various publications of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in a niche in the main entrance, 
where it is to remain for a century, covered by a bronze plaque 
bearing the dates “1926-2026”-and the colophon of The Meth- 
odist Book Concern. A message written by Dr. William F. 
Conner, Chairman of the Book Committee, to those who will 
be in charge of The Methodist Book Concern in 2026, and read 
by him at the Dedication Services, was also placed in the box. 
The formal ceremony of dedication was conducted by Bishop 
Luther B. Wilson, who used a specially prepared service for 
the purpose. 

Our executive, publication and editorial offices remain at 150 
Fifth Avenue, where are also housed many other important 
Methodist activities. 


REAL ESTATE, CINCINNATI 


There has been no change in the Cincinnati holdings. The 
-Plum Street Building is entirely used for our business. Atten- 
tion is called to the fact that an increasing space in our Fourth 
Street Building is being used for the conduct of our business ; 
the space not needed for immediate use is rented and has a 
large return—(6.97% net). 


REAL ESTATE, CHICAGO 


The new building at Chicago was begun by action of the 
Book Committee, December 17, 1924. The cost of the project 
was $428,525.53, which included the expense incident to read- 
justments in the former building so that the entire building is 
a unified structure. 

Immediately following the General Conference of 1924, the 
Administrative Staff of the Boards of Benevolence took formal 
action expressing the “hope that arrangements may be made for 
all the Boards located in Chicago to come together in The Meth- 
odist Book Concern Building,” and from a later meeting they 
reported their action that “they believed that The Methodist 
Book Concern should make it possible for the Methodist agen- 
cies to have united headquarters in The Methodist Book Con- 
cern Building in Chicago.” 'To provide for this request and to 
anticipate the increasing needs of the Book Concern itself, 
after careful and extended study, the Book Committee meeting 
in New York, December 17, 1924, authorized “the erection of 
_ an addition of from four to seven stories, as might be deemed 
wise or most economical to the Executive Committee, on the 
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vacant lot now owned at Rush and Superior Streets, Chicago, 
Illinois, and that the details as to kind of building, plans and 
specifications, price, etc., be left to the Executive Committee,” 
and authorized and empowered the Executive Committee “to 
raise the money to erect the addition to our present Chicago 
building already authorized, first by the application of the net 
proceeds of the sale of the Fairbank Court property, and sale 
of such securities of the Ohio Corporation as may seem desir- 
able, and the making of such loans as may be necessary.” The 
Executive Committee selected a Building Committee consisting 
of the three members of Executive Committee resident in Chi- 
cago and the territory contiguous thereto, and the three Publish- 
ing Agents. The Executive Committee authorized the con- 
struction of a seven-story building to cover the lot 75 feet by 125 
feet, with needed changes in the former building. 

The dedication of the building was observed on May 24, 1926. 
The Methodist ministers of Chicago joined with the group of 
the Book Concern employees and the employees of the various 
Benevolent Boards at work in the building in making a large 
gathering of expectant and sympathetic people. Bishop Edwin 
Holt Hughes gave the dedicatory address and led the audience 
in the “form of dedication” which he had so fittingly prepared. 


REAL ESTATE, KANSAS CITY, SAN FRANCISCO, NEW ORLEANS 


There are no material changes in our real estate holdings at 
Kansas City, San Francisco, or New Orleans; places of business 
at Boston, Pittsburgh, Detroit and Portland occupy rented 
space. 

LABOR 


The Methodist Book Concern endeavors to maintain Christian 
standards in all its business and industrial relationships. Good- 
will and co-operation are the keynotes of our policy. Group 
insurance and retiring allowances are features of our economic 
system. Wages, hours and working conditions are so adjusted 
as to promote human values. The 44-hour week, the union wage 
scale as a minimum, and consideration in cases of sickness and 
other emergencies, are only some of the features that make our 
plants attractive to workmen and contribute to the devotion 
and loyalty of our people. 

MERCHANDISE 

A careful scrutiny of our publication list for the past quad- 
rennium will reveal the fact that never in the history of the 
Book Concern have we issued books that more successfully and 
happily combined high literary excellence with varied human 
needs and interests. The titles will show that practically every 
line of thought has been provided for—essays, sermons, missions, 
travel, nature, theology, biography, philosophy, worship, music, 
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hymnody, homiletics, stewardship, religious drama, attractive 
books for juveniles, and text books pr epared by qualified writers 
for children and young people. 

Were we to name here the fine and helpful books published 
during the past four years, it would be necessary to print our 
entire list, for it is our aim and purpose to publish only books 
of high character, and that meet a real need. 

We call attention to The Story of Methodism, which gives 
the history of our Church ‘in so fascinating a way; and 
to The Christ of the Indian Road, which, with no special herald- 
ing, became immediately a best seller the world over, rivalling 
popular fiction. It has been printed in Swedish, Spanish, 
Danish, Arabic, Japanese, Finnish, Bulgarian, German and 
Indian vernacular, with English and Canadian editions. It has 
been in steady and phenomenal demand since it first appeared. 
It may not be amiss to say here that a second book (February 
1, 1928), by Dr. E. Stanley Jones—Christ at the Round Table 
—is a worthy successor to the previous one, and promises to be 
in great demand. 

Two noteworthy enterprises have been initiated and practi- 
cally completed during the quadrennium. The Abingdon 
Hymnal, a Book of Worship for Young People, containing 
hymns and worship material which we believe cannot be ex- 
celled; and The Abingdon Bible Commentary, a prodigious 
undertaking which levied upon the best scholarship of three 
continents and which has been carried through in a remarkably 
successful way, not one writer failing us. It is our belief that 
this will be for years to come the standard one volume Bible 
Commentary. 

This quadrennium also marks the practical completion of the 
Abingdon Series of Religious Education Texts, a pioneer under- 
taking in the line of Weekday Religious Education, Daily Vaca- 
tion Church School and Community Training School texts, 
beginning with the pre-school age and following through to 
and including the College Series. 

A new item in church | supplies is the manufacturing of collec- 
tion envelopes—single, duplex, tri- -pocket. In entering upon 
this class of work two elements were in mind: First, to. have a 
uniformly low price; and second, to have an unrestricted limit 
in the cost of envelopes to the church of small membership, 
so that this large group of churches could have the benefit of 
this service. 


UNIFORM LESSONS, GROUP LESSONS AND STORY PAPERS 


On January 1, 1928, there were four story papers for use in 
our Sunday Schools, viz.: The Classmate, es, Portal and 
Picture Story Paper. 

The combined circulation of these story papers is 1,479,695. 
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This tremendous output of stories containing the high aims of 
a Christian life cannot be other than an antidote to the poison 
handed to our youth from certain other sources. 

The Methodist Book Concern was organized primarily as an 
agency for the distribution and dissemination of Christian 
literature and upon that basis has been maintained primarily 
as a service organization to the Church. Our Sunday School 
literature has been enriched by Group Lessons for the Junior, 
Intermediate and Senior grades. Our Sunday School lessons 
and helps have reached the enormous total of 4,824,916,264 
pages, or an average yearly shipment through the mails of 
6,544,189 pounds. Our daily postage bill averages about 
$688.75. Our Sunday School literature is of the highest grade, 
both in content and manufacture, but still is sold at an excep- 
tionally low price considering its high-grade material and . 
attractive form. 

The Methodist Book Concern assists other denominations 
from both our editorial and manufacturing resources. 

We esteem it a great privilege to work with others in the pro- 
duction of an improved Evangelical teaching literature for 
simultaneous use by several Protestant groups. 

Annually we have sent out complete catalogues of our pub- 
lications and Sunday School Requisites. 


CHANGES 


During the quadrennium the essential teaching content of 
The Officer has been incorporated in The Church School 
Journal. 

The World Neighbors has been changed from a monthly to a 
quarterly. 

The Junior and Primary Teacher have been discontinued 
and contents included in the Elementary Magazine—a teacher’s 
help paralleling in its field the Church School Journal. 


GRADED LESSONS 


It was in 1909 that Closely Graded Lessons were brought out 
under the leadership of the Sunday school editor of our denom- 
ination in co-operation with other denominations. This was a 
great forward movement in the matter of Sunday school instruc- 
tion material. Our constituency needed to be educated to the 
high pedagogical values of this then new series. Publicity 
methods of the Concern were.so well utilized that officers, 
teachers, and pupils throughout the denomination began to be 
impressed with the high educational values of these Closely 
Graded Lessons. As reported to the General Conference from 
quadrennium to quadrennium, since the original publication it 
will be noted that sales have shown a steady increase from the 
inception of this important movement in religious education. 
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These lessons were revised in 1917. During the quadrennium 
under review, however, this series has been entirely rewritten and 
enriched with a very extensive selection of illustrations from 
the great masterpieces, and from pictures especially drawn 
to conform to the modern demand for visual teaching. This 
revised series is now in press. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


More and more our output in its entirety is coming to be 
recognized as a significant arid important contribution to cul- 
tural and spiritual development. As supplementary to this 
report and in order that the important facts and figures entering 
into the business of The Methodist Book Concern may be readily 
available to the General Conference, we are presenting the 
Balance Sheet for each of the years of the quadrennium; the 
combined sales and advertising revenue; the net produce; a 
summary of official periodical publications, including the Uni- 
form Lessons; the Graded Lessons ordered; and an itemized 
list of our book publications including requisites and miscel- 
laneous items. 

THE ADVOCATES 

Carrying out the direction in the Discipline (1924) § 399, 
sec. 13, “All costs editorial, manufacturing, promotion, and sell- 
ing, shall be budgeted under the direction of the Book Com- 
mittee and the Publishing Agents, and each department shall 
be directed to produce definite results at a cost within the 
budget,” we placed first the Advocates and later, with the 
approval of the Book Committee, The Apologete, Methodist 
Review, Epworth Herald, Evangelisk Tidende and Sandebudet 
upon the budget basis. - 

The publishing of The Central Christian Advocate was moved 
to Chicago. The publishing of the Southwestern and The Meth- 
odist Advocate Journal—later known as the Southeastern, now 
known as the Southern Edition of The Western Christian 
Advocate—to Cincinnati, Ohio. 

These changes made certain a saving in the cost of publishing 
these papers. 

The first full year’s trial of the budget was for the calendar 
year 1925. 

The total budget allowance for all the Christian Advocates 


was: Saving in Expense 


Allowance Expenditures Over Allowance 

LO 2 OM eater 579,800.00 553,712.71 26,087.29 
L9L6 eee 595,141.09 553,265.15 41,875.94 
TG QTS coeietesients 547,664.25 522,607.30 25,056.95 
The deficit on Advocates 1920-1923 was....... $522,252.47 
For the period 1924-1927 the deficit is........ $376,433.70 

Or a reduction of deficit for this quadrennium 
OF SEG MRA ce Se ee $145,818.77 
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Discipline—Article 399, Section 10, reads: 


“There shall be published in all the Official Advocates from six 
to ten pages of uniform matter exclusive of advertising. The 
Epworth Herald, Methodist Review, and Der Christliche Apologete 
are not included in this requirement. The present names of all 
the Advocates shall be continued, with authority in the Book Com- 
mittee upon approval of a majority of the Hditors of the Official 
Advocates, to change the names so as to secure aS soon as possible 
a uniform name for all editions with a distinctive sub-title for each 
of the several editions. The composition of uniform material and 
the publishing of the several editions of the Advocates shall be 
determined by the Book Committee and the Publishing Agents.” 


Pursuant to this the Publishing Agents and Book Committee 
decided to manufacture plates for the five contributed pages 
(exclusive of the Contributing Editor’s page) at the Cincinnati 
establishment and distribute them from that point. This plan 
has been carried out without a single failure on the part of the 
manufacturing department of The Methodist Book Concern or 
the Editors involved. 

In searching for common name for the Advocates it was 
decided by the Publishing Agents, Book Committee, and Edi- 
torial Council, to magnify the name Christian Advocate and 
minify the territorial designations as follows: 


The Pacific 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATBR 
The Western 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
.Southern Hdition 


THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


The Western : 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


The Northwestern 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE The Southwestern 


The Central 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


The California 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


The Pittsburgh 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


DER CHRISTLICHE 


APOLOGETE 


The Advocate in the long history of our publishing interests 
has been a superior agency for Christian culture in the home 
and for the inspiration and the information of the individual, 
while always the unfailing ally of every form of activity in the 
connectional work of our church. This is no less true at the 
present time. Never in the history of our nation and church 
was the demand for a Christ-like interpretation of world events 
needed as to-day, and in no other place can this emphasis be 
better made than through our Advocates. We recognize the 
work of the Contributing Editor and the National Methodist 
Press as bringing helpful interest and value to the columns of 
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the periodical, proving the wisdom of such action and com- 
mending the continuance of the plan. ; 

After reviewing the conditions pertaining to circulation, we 
may make these general observations: 

The number of subscriptions to the Sandebudet, the Evan- 
gelisk Tidende, and the Apologete, being foreign language 
papers, will doubtless be fewer rather than more. 

The Southwestern must reach so wide a geography, and grow- 
ing wider, and is of a missionary character in many respects, 
that it meets a serious limit. 

The Southern Edition of the Western has recently been 
launched to meet the conditions of that territory. 

The California and the Pacific serve a constituency of fewer 
members, but the average of the number of subscribers in pro- 
portion to the number of church members is relatively high. 

The Central reaches a territory vast and diversified that needs 
a unifying organ. 

The Northwestern, the Western and The Christian Advocate 
have compact areas and a constant clientele. 

In the circle of the religious and denominational press this 
quadrennium is noteworthy by the recognition of the comple- 
tion of one hundred years in the publication of The Christian 
Advocate. The exercises in commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary, on September 9, 1926, were appropriate 
and worthy. 

The special anniversary edition of The Christian Advocate 
received the heartiest and most discriminating commendation. 

The California, the Central, and the Northwestern has each 
reached a notable milestone—the seventy-fifth year of their 
publication. The stories of the beginning of these papers, 
humble but essential and vital, was given in review by editors. 

Pursuant to our policy that economies should be encouraged 
by the merging of Advocates wherever the best interests of the 
constituency should be thus more efficiently served, we have 
finally succeeded in launching a Southern Edition of The 
Western, with editorial office of the Southern Edition at Athens, 
Tennessee, in a manner which has been, so far as our survey 
indicates, acceptable to all groups involved. 


FINANCIAL SYSTEM 


By and with the hearty co-operation of the Publishing Agents, 
the Executive Committee adopted a centralized system for 
handling all cash receipts, with a General Cashier located at 
New York, and a well worked out plan of co-ordination with the 
various houses and depositories. A system of internal audits was 
also adopted by which the General Auditor reports to a sub- 
committee on audits and accounts of the Executive Committee. 
In addition to this provision, Messrs. Lybrand, Ross Brothers - 
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& Montgomery are employed to verify and certify to the finan- 
cial statements and balance sheets reflecting the result of the 
operations of each fiscal year. This firm of certified account- 
ants also makes certain comprehensive tests of cash transactions 
in the various houses and depositories, setting up and suggest- 
ing all proper safeguards and economies. 


PUBLISHING AGENT EMERITUS 


We are glad to report that Dr. George P. Mains, Publishing 
Agent Emeritus, is in good health, and happy in his literary 
work. He lives at 2301 North Holliston Street, Altadena, 
California. 





Dr. Henry C. Jennings died November 9, 1927. For twenty- 
four years Doctor Jennings was in active relation as one of the 
Publishing Agents, and occupied the Emeritus relation follow- 
ing the General Conference of 1920. 

We reverently call attention to the final sentence of his 
Semi-Centennial Sermon delivered at the session of the Minne- 
sota Conference in 1921, which epitomized his active career and 
his conviction as to the future: 

“If they shall give me by and by, a modest headstone, I shall be 


well satisfied if, below my name, they engrave upon it—‘He is gone 
to larger service.’ ”’ 





We gratefully recognize the cordial co-operation given us by 
the Executive Committee, the Book Committee, Editors, and 
Managers of the several departments of the business. Invoking 
the blessing of Almighty God upon all the activities of The 
Methodist Book Concern, we respectfully submit this report. 

JoHN H. Racsz, 

GEORGE C. DouGguass, 

O. Grant MarkHam, 
Publishing Agents. 
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REPORT ON IMPROVED UNIFORM LESSONS PERIODICALS PUBLISHED AT CINCINNATI, 1924-1927, INCLUSIVE 






































TOrAT, Comparine 1927 Quap- 
RENNIUM WITH 1923 
PUBLICATION Newane Number Pages Per unke QUADRENNIUM 
PRINTED ws In ALL 
Corres Number Number 
Copies of Pages 
BEND AT) COMBO EAD OUANE ctor. NS ae csi p | sk Sain coo eidamioomenioc vac| ieaieebexeuee. 57 , 265, 452|1458, 123,616 
DEST so) aan 69,051,000] 8 559, 408000 $57, 265, 452) 7458, 123, 
) FOLIIIN ae 3,40. 8 a 76, 936.000 8 615,488 . 000 
CRN ES ns Ra Sig a ara 145, 987,000 1,167,896, 000} 420,425,659] 163,405,272 
CIMTED Oar oe a ri 124,045,500 - Hates 992,364,000 2,078,254| 16,626,032 
Prcrune Story PaPER............... 9,272,500 { Tt \ 160,723,264]  *212,560| *4,503,612 
NDA TE SCHOMRMOUBNAT OEE. x site| toscana race yt eatbcacie fete ere ioe Cilechesia Reseed *1 6,245, 702]*400, 319,566 
Cuurca ScHooL,JouRNAL............ 5,165,500] { $8 “182%: aera 340,342,000] 25,165,500 340,342,000 
322,000 32 10,304, 000 125, 122 7,153,952 
126,500 68—1924-25 8,602,000} *8118,515} *8,158,720 
U2, G00)) eo dene } 14,326, 000 *4,917| 3,757,552 
SENIOR QUARTERLY.................. 14,429,100 68 981,178,800 698,606] 252,662,752 
Avutt Brsue Cuass Monraty........ 5,004,100} 36 180, 147,600 505,306) 33,116,054 
Home QUARTERLY..............0-0-. 3,240}000| | ipa _tecg oe } 297,360,000  *256,752| 62,955,920 
TLLUSTRATED,QUARTERLT............. 3,494,600] | Po 1058 06 o7 226,727,200] 1,214,533] 95,673, 168 
INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY........... 3,477,000 { Co 115,368,000] *1,568,460| *46,086,720 
Boys AND GIRLS QUARTERLY.......... 2,724,000} 36 98 , 064 , 000 *542,149) *6,452,768 
SHORTER JUNIOR QUARTERLY......... 78,000 16—1924 1,248,000} “*9458,143] *7,330,288 
IMARY QUARTERLY... ..0...-..... 1,415,000 36 50,940,000 208,375| 12,328,000 
Service aND Lesson Lear........... 4,709,000} 26 122,434,000 *368,850} *9,590,100 
SEH OPFICHR Spo <assresenie setae oo 274,650 36 9,887,400 10 164,258 6,354, 856 
BIBLEFORSCHER........... 197,875 32 6,332,000 *64,075| *2,050,400 
Srupies For Youru.. . 368,000) 68—1926-27 4,624,000 68,000} 4,624,000 
Fimsr Sreps.............. 4 100,500 36—1925-26-27 3,618,000 100,500 3,618,000 
ELeMENtary Magazine 5 437,000 { py Vontiaieen tee 27 } 26,420,000) 437,000] 26, 420, 000 
JUNIOR TEACHER... 0.2.00 0c00s0000- § 51,000 52—1925-26 2,678,000 51,000 2,678,000 
PRIMARY LRACHER 5 .. a0: ¢,0j0.0.00 oss soce 749,000 68—1925-26 3,332,000 49,000 3,332,000 
URS |S Age a SAG eA eS BLA LO LO PER ie ates elke slecire eae ay of 4,824,916,264) 21,450,990]............ 
Ines) Tee isda cay 2 hk aan aaa (edges aeons || ee ent a a nate 21,450,990] 555,555,384 





*Decrease. 

1 Discontinued 1923. 

2 New Publication 1924. 
3 New Publication 1926. 


tNot Included in Totals Publication Discontinued 1921. 


4 New Publication 1925. 
5 New Publication 1926. 
6 New Publication 1925. 
7 New Publication 1925. 





8 Discontinued 1925. 
9 Discontinued 1924. 
10 Discontinued 1927. 


t Includes Sunday School Advocate Figures of 1923 Quadrennium. 


GRADED LESSONS ORDERED BY THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN FOR THE YEARS 1924-1927, INCLUSIVE 











Brcinners’ TEACHER’S 
Bratnners PicTuRES 
Brcinners’ SToRImHS 
Primary TEACHER'S 
PRIMARY AND Misstonary PicturEs 
Primary STORIES 
Junton TEACHER’S.... 
Junior Work Booxs 





Senior MANUALS 
SENIOR STUDBNT'S..<... .o-cce eee eee ee eee 








Total 
Total for 
1924 1925 1926 1927 for Last Compari- 
Quad- Quad- son 
rennium | rennium 
30,155 30,540 30,650 27,025} 118,370} 140,531 22,161 
11,000 9,085 11,595 9,665 41,345 52,095 10,750 
730,900] 745,500} 753,100} 680,900] 2,910,400} 2,913,280 2,880 
57,100 56,400 55,275 50,075} 218,850) 235,739 16,889 
4,450 3,695 2,690 2,600 13,485 21,870 8,435 
1,098,900} 1,148,300] 1,105,700) 1,040,600) 4,393,500) 4,345,800) *47,700 
97,900 93 ,300 96,71 85,4 373,362| 378,346 4,984 
1,260,400] 1,298,000) 1,191,100} 1,173,600) 4,923,100) 4,803,278] *119,822 
38,690 36,775 43,475 38,502) 157,442) 193,064 35, 622 
434,000} 445,400} 481,300} 402,350) 1,763,050} 2,004,196} 241,146 
7,295 5,200 12,065 6,190 30,750 51,780 21,030 
77,100 55,900 83,150 47,200} 263/350} 482,862] 219,512 
3,847,890] 3,928,095) 3,866,810) 3,564, 159)15,206,954/15,622,841} 415,887 











* Increase. 
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Report of the Publishing Agents 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 
BOUND LAST FOUR YEARS 





TITLE AUTHOR PAGES 
Advancing Church, Paper............. SMO Se ceo aceon Ae 220 
Advancing Church, Cloth............. DSS ooo aoa oo 220 
Advantage of a Handicap............. Rice ene eerie ier. 217 
Adventures in the Minds of Men...... EL OUGIE ae ON ane 220 
Adventures With Christ in Latin ; 

SATNETICAL ete ssa ars «ite MMS hak Bee 198 
Advertising the Church........ Sayer Case Rie tens 160 
American Writers and Compilers of 

Sacred Musies®. 5 05 ose seus meena Metcalf............ 373 
Animal Tales of the Rockies.......... Cunningham....... 122 
Appeal to Reality. =. te...) Sebi Fairbaarn....:..... 192 
Area Atlas of the Methodist Episcopal 

CHUL CHE ie Aerettea dan, © skate eee ee oe Pecos Noes deb oc 50 
Back:to: Wesleyars ecb cack be onan COU aie 3 Soe occ a2 
Beyond the Moon-Gate..............- ET ONSUNG Chea sito oe 176 
Bible Study Through Educational : 

Dramatics sew ooaca  e e WW AUcoater oy. <ceatnee s 155 
Binney’s Theological Compend, Im- 

DIOVE staas cosiehilawkitots sie wae TST oi cn ti ee ales trick 195 
Bier Teer eae ett elect shade vovetawsde. Sete! nateueices Caldwell eee. Gere 261 
Book ot CloudSs ess se aise ese Qbear Quayle a ae 116 
Book of Original Parties.............. OW Gihowk vo coton 262 106 
IBookvof:Sunsetsmccm tenes: comers SHO Gch armene sare tote 104 
Bridge Buildersoess jac miveccctocsclo atecetens Braunstein. ....... 153 
@ardinalatot Harthe st. ssl eo eee WICC be Aw pee 215 
@asket:.of Cameos:...... «a... Geer IBOTERGNV AN 2)... Se6. 271 
Child Labor and the Social Conscience.. Clark............. 124 
Chinese Wanterns nate eet nc eee WE CUCRS eiarctets sey te eS 
Christ and the Problems of Youth..... VCT'SLCEO ee wus cates tere 133 
Christ in High School Life............ Claggetix rae Went 205 
Christvin sl Man akin gies sch craieroeeereces Orn cA ye ee 101 
Christ of-the Indian Road............ SOMES ana Mette he 223 
ChTISHULOd Byers teraction bareroc oan BUD CC ne a eee 76 
Christ-like'Godt §.):..cc ns ore McConnell... pan 275 
Christian Conquests in the Congo...... ISU TUL VGISR 6 dicie-o 6 cue 151 
Christian Worship and Its Future...... PROSE Se ete en 110 
Church Music and Worship........... TL ORDEN ene eee 324 
Church Music and Worship, Abridged 

Edition for Young People......... JENGANASS Goo ue ano 164 
Coat Tales from the Pockets of the 

HappyGiant..n oman een ee OMe ie eee 106 
Compendium of Bible History......... IeCnScChen mene 80 
Compendium of Bible History, Swedish.. Henschen.......... 80 
Copping: Bible: Picturest.. te.. sine Seen ee eee as 
Covenant Keeping God............... Winer eis ore ree 109 
Credibility of the Virgin-Birth......... Croats a Be nce 105 
@rystal=Poimiterssee eee rere as ESORCh AT 269 
Curiosities of the Hymnal............ PT COR eA ote 84 
Dealing Squarely with God........... CUSHMOEN nc sb tee 69 
Deargl aml yaieor watce Go eee ee Peggy Ann......... 107 


Directions and Helps, Conference Course 
of Study for Traveling Preachers: 


Admission onvDrialiwe ee. {Sere aie See ner eee 175 
First: Year. Fees St is ccrt tees Toe ee. nic ae. soe 230 
Second Yearss Sith. Parcs fens Teen ein eee 218 
"Ehird! ¥ Garvan aoa cree See ee ee ee 203 
Fourth#Y ears c. &. scenes ae Mean eB ee 209 


Directions and Helps—Local Preachers’ 


Course-of Study-++$-s¢-epe trie v eee atcore eae 352 
Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (924); Cloth sees an eens eee renee een 800 


COPIES 


10,051 
1,002 
3,838 
2,519 


2,000 
1,500 


1,000 
3,267 
1,351 


500 
5,055 
3,542 


2,001 


2,025 
2,522 
4,427 
7,277 
3,011 
1,500 
2,073 
4,003 
1,500 
35,246 
- 2,051 
4,126 
2,358 
154,172 
2,043 
4,535 
1,250 
1,500 
2,576 


1,501 


3,111 
1,962 
1,003 
5,000 
5,177 
2,012 
4,050 
2,306 
3,000 
3,548 


2,003 
2,002 
1,752 
1,501 
1,502 


1,007 
57,891 
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Report of the Publishing Agents 


TITLE AUTHOR PAGES 
Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church (1924) India Paper, Leather .................. 800 
Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church (1924) India Paper,Moroceco .................. 800 
East Window and Other Sermons...... PUCCOCK a ae ee oe 219 
Economic Diberalism... 2.) 2 0. lina... Wollander.. isn 197 
Economic Waste of Sin..........:.... OWE erie rales oe 272 
English Speaking Peoples............. TUTTO ae ee 58 
Bpicroriarthn ee eo ee ee ee REST HTERY 3 Rene Se aa 233 
Eternal Masculine... ... 2... ed sien.. LOCK Gg seae a en 294 
Europe Turns the Corner..........::; TA] ORAS ae Oa 308 
Evangelical Humanism............... HIGUGRE Ne cree 205 
Bargotoluborcheseses tio... ek Boreham. ..002 6203 268 
Hashes ol SUENCCs or .o.<. le sacar eatn.. 7) Catania ane 232 
Horgotten StOnes.ecc.. 2 ok yncaoh as: ELOLING ccs. Ne 219 
General Conference Journal, 1924... 5.) 2s... eek. 1949 
(GodvAnswers Prayers sii. 62d. es DONC YS ec hk 42 
Godelsiat the Organ: . <siccssisiecece 2 PSLLAG ER ace ete rer 251 
Gaul eetamilyeg ext ook ve ceeds TTUgNC8 Oe es 154 
Good: Times: for Boys.2! 2 .bc 5. cocoa. WAU OTE ee, hn 80 
Gospel of Opportunity................ ISCRONCIOn oe as 189 
Greek Culture and the Greek Testament Hayes............. 224 
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China’s Challenge to Christianity. 
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China’s Challenge to Christianity. ’ 
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‘China’s Real Revolution. Paper..... Hutchinson........ 
China’s Real Revolution. Cloth.... Hutchinson........ 
Clash of Color. Paper............. Mathews... 00.0... 
Clash of Color. Cloth.......... ... Mathews........... 
Looking Ahead with Latin America. 
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Looking Ahead with Latin America. __ 

GB Tis se = ee A eel ie aa J ERTS | epoca eee ets 
Moslem Women. Paper........... ZAweMER Pa ects Mie 
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New Paths for Old Purposes. Paper.. Burton............ 
New Paths for Old Purposes. Cloth.. Burton............ 


PAGES COPIES 
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100 8,032 
154 6,067 
120 2,989 
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72 2,008 

72 1,009 

24 20,073 
292 8,282 
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4,000 

15,000 

4,000 

14,700 

4,050 

13,616 

15,576 

87,200 

79,100 

6,200 

53,300 

14,100 

11,400 

58,950 

256 2,000 
256 175 
248 2,000 
248 500 
181 16,100 
181 1,900 
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181 115 
192 9,050 
192 950 
272 1,940 
272 135 
211 5,450 
211 190 
258 1,000 
258 225 
240 4,575 
240 325 
200 1,650 
200 125 
224 1,050 
224 200 
224 7,550 
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141 270 
120 350 


Of One Blood. Paper.............. SS DECOR esc Sie ars etal 
Of Ones Bloodsc) Clothes onus e-cdern't oh STNG PaO Seen 
Our Templed Hills. Paper......... CML OM stearic Panwa 
Our Templed Hills. Cloth......... Pelton, cots sieians 4 
Peasant Pioneers. Paper........... LU NOU eos Pre OI 
Peasant Pioneers. Cloth........... GET Sy sores os 
Prayer and Missions. Paper........ Montgomery........ 
Prayer and Missions. Cloth........ Montgomery........ 
Young Islam on Trek. Paper....... Mathews........... 
Young Islam on Trek. Cloth....... IMGIREWS. 5.0 5 eee 
MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS WITH IMPRINT OF OTHER 
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Better Americans....... Sidhe SIRE coe ane trs e cone 
Christianity and Economics Problem.. Page.............. 
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TITLE AUTHOR PAGES COPIES 

Methodism and Modern World 
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STANDARD LEADERSHIP TRAINING COURSE: 
Agencies for the Religious Education 
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Organization and Administration of 
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Youth Organized for Religious Edu- 
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SRallvaDayerost CardiNonoaO ecco occ eine cae rer 39,000 
RallysDay, Post CarduNo. 940) .. 4... Se ee ee ae 20,000 
Rally DayeRostiCard iNoe Olt ss cye eis arenes ieee ae 25,000 
Rally Day Rost) @ardiNon 9425 99,2 Fac aes ieee teen Pri 32,500 
Ralivya Daya osia Card Non 045.1 eine a eee oe 40,000 
Rally Day Post: Card Non 4455". 6 5. ot en a ee ae 50,000 
RallywDayasouvenirsnNowoG0r a see steer ere = 2,900 
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THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


To the General Conference of 1928: 


Dear FarHers aNd BretHreN: The condition of the 
Churches and their related institutions in the various Episcopal 
Areas is presented to the General Conference by the Resident 
Bishops in their quadrennial reports. They may also discuss 
such political, economic, educational and other social forces in 
the various countries as may bear on the progress of the Chris- 
tian Movement throughout the world. In view of these reports, 
the Corresponding Secretaries of the Board of Foreign Missions 
will not attempt to present to the General Conference any 
detailed review of the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the different countries, but will seek to point out the influences 
throughout the world that are affecting our foreign mission 
policies and programs. 

During the past quadrennium, through their annual reports 
to the Board of Foreign Missions, the Corresponding Secretaries 
have, each year, brought to the attention of the Churches the 
new conditions confronting foreign missions in the world to-day, 
with the inevitable necessary changes in approach, methods and 
missionary personnel, together with an equal necessity for a 
clearer understanding of our goals and our peculiar functions 
as a foreign mission agency. 

The effort to understand the profound and far-reaching social 
and economic upheaval through which the world is now passing, 
especially as it affects non-white peoples, and to adapt our 
thinking concerning foreign missions to these new conditions, 
has been the unique problem of the quadrennium’s work. 

Through every possible source, your Secretaries have sought 
information which would help the Board to study the aims, 
motives and methods of foreign missions. for the new world in 
which we live. As in other years, the Board has had the benefit 
of the experience of other foreign mission agencies in the United 
States and Canada, through the Foreign Missions Conference 
and its Committee of Reference and Counsel. Through this 
co-operating Conference, the Board has been represented on 
the International Missionary Council which has reflected in its 
meetings, bulletins and International Review the latest infor- 
mation from the missionary societies of Great Britain and 
Europe and from the National Councils of the various mission 
fields. Through these international interdenominational con- 
tacts, it has been increasingly clear during the quadrennium 
that the problems of adjustment to post-war conditions, of meet- 
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ing a changing world situation and of falling financial support 
are being faced by all denominations in all countries with 
striking similarity, both as to scope and degree. 

It is also apparent in all sending countries, that many of 
the difficulties which confront foreign missions are due to gen- 
eral conditions in the Churches themselves. As far as Canada 
and the United States are concerned, the effect of home base 
conditions on foreign missions emerged with unmistakable 
clearness at the great Foreign Missions Convention held at 
Washington, D. C., January 28 to February 2, 1925. Whatever 
the topic presented, the speakers and leaders from both countries 
continually set forth the effect on foreign missions of our mate- 
rial prosperity ;-our emphasis on increased material equipment 
for our Churches and institutions at home; the unusual increase 
of local benevolent appeals; the cynical and critical attitudes 
manifest in all circles; the shattered idealism among the coun- 
try’s youth, especially among the students, due largely to the 
World War; lack of interest in the churches, and the amazing 
lack of intelligent understanding of the needs of the world and 
the work of foreign missions. 

To this list there may also be added the effect abroad among 
non-Christian and non-white peoples of our race prejudices and 
antagonisms in America; the un-Christian contacts of govern- 
ments; the exploitation methods of unscrupulous financial and 
commercial enterprises abroad, and our failure to realize the 
ideals of justice and righteousness in our own social and indus- 
trial relations. And, probably most important of all, thousands 
of foreign students in American colleges and universities have 
influenced the thinking of American students regarding foreign 
missions. 

At the Washington Convention and elsewhere, your Secre- 
taries have endeavored to show that all these weaknesses in the 
spiritual life of America are of prime concern to all foreign 
mission agencies. 

We have thought it to be our duty to keep these great issues 
continually before the Churches, especially as they bear on the 
success of our work overseas, and to co-operate in every way 
possible with all constructive agencies and movements for their 
remedy. As in previous generations, possibly again, there may 
flow into our western Churches the reflex influence of the Chris- 
tian Movement abroad for the revitalizing and energizing of 
the spiritual forces of western Christianity. 


CHRISTIAN WORK IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Early in the quadrennium the problems of the evangelical 
movement in South America pressed themselves upon us. In 
February, 1916, in Panama, representatives of some sixty reli- 
gious organizations made plans for an enlarged program of 
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service for Latin-America, for the advancement of the work 
of individual Boards and for the organization of many union 
educational institutions, presses, hospitals and social centers. 
Many of these plans for the Methodist Episcopal Church have 
been carried out as a part of the Centenary program. 

Since 1916, however, conditions have greatly changed in 
Latin-America. Readjustments everywhere are needed. These 
nations have grown stronger economically and_ politically. 
Social movements have arisen which mark a new interest by 
the common people in the development of their countries. The 
educational forces have taken on new life. Governments are 
reorganizing their school systems, making necessary a restudy 
and readjustment of the work of mission schools. New health 
movements are demanding leadership. The beginnings of 
organized charities and philanthropies are new, challenging 
programs. Recent emphasis on agricultural education gives new 
opportunities for Christian teachers in that subject. Above all, 
the spiritual awakening among all classes, especially among 
university students, offers great opportunities for helpful guid- 
ance. In countries like Chile and Brazil, government officials 
and other ieading citizens have professed deep interest in Evan- 
gelical Christianity and its power to aid their countries in 
solving their problems. 

In no part of the world are there more remarkable transfor- 
mations taking place than in South America. Physically, great 
stretches of territory, hitherto far removed from the outer world, 
are becoming accessible. The recent laws restricting immigra- 
tion to the United States are fixing attention upon South 
America as the great continent for emigration from Europe and 
Asia. There has been a gradual development of a middle class, 
with the introduction of a new consciousness among laboring 
people. There is a new appreciation of social problems by the 
educated classes, most of which came about during and after 
the World War. There has come a breaking up of the old fixed 
castes, and to-day the social system of South America is in 
solution. University students, formerly consisting chiefly of 
some of the government officials and privileged classes, were 
preparing themselves to continue the ruling and exploiting of 
the great mass of peon labor. More recently many have changed 
their attitude and are now giving themselves to the education 
of the laborers and to working out with them a new democratic 
conception of national life. yg mM: 

Large numbers of women, heretofore prohibited from partici- 
pating in the solution of great social and educational problems 
because of their seclusion within their own family and social 
circles, have begun to take a part in the discussion of the great 
surging questions stirring their nations. Many women have 
entered industry. Even the lower class women, in some South 
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American countries, have come into a class consciousness and 
are now educating themselves, often with the help of their more 
fortunate sisters. 

Most significant of all is the new spiritual movement. A few 
years ago it looked very much as though the leaders in South 
America were carrying that continent into a materialistic 
philosophy where religion would have little place in life. In 
South America, even to a greater extent than in other countries 
of the world, the materialistie emphasis of modern life is now 
being challenged. If the spiritual forces in South America are 
to prevail, there must be found some new. ways of alliance 
between them and the great social, economic and educational 
renaissance. This marked revival of interest in spiritual matters 
is nowhere better illustrated than in the recent appearance of 
an extraordinary book, The Invisible Christ, written by Dr. 
Ricardo Rojas, president of the government university of the 
Argentine in Buenos Aires, probably the greatest educator to-day 
in Latin-America. This book is becoming to South America 
what The Christ of the Indian Road has meant for India and 
the East. 

In the midst of these changing conditions the Congress of 
Christian Work in South America was held in Montevideo, 
March 29 to April 8, 1925. One hundred representatives of 
English-speaking America and 100 leaders of Spanish and 
Portuguese-speaking America, accompanied by a number of 
spiritual leaders from Europe, considered twelve reports which 
had been prepared after months of patient study and investi- 
gation. ‘These reports concerned the unoccupied fields of South 
America with special attention to the Indian population, educa- 
tion, evangelism, social movements, medical missions and health 
ministry, the Church and the community; religious education, 
the production and distribution of literature; the relations 
between foreign and national workers; co-operation and unity, 
and certain special religious problems arising out of the charac- 
teristic features of the South-American mind, with an attempt 
to understand the relation of the main forces of a spiritual 
order which disputes the leadership of Jesus Christ in South 
America. 

The Board of Foreign Missions was represented at the Mon- 
tevideo Congress by ten officially appointed delegates, of whom 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell was the chairman. The findings 
of the Conference calling for an enlarged co-operative’ program 
constitute the greatest challenges which the constituent Boards 
in the Committee on Co-operation in Latin-America have ever 
faced. Among the immediate needs to be provided co-opera- 
tively by the Boards working in South America are a continental 
evangelistic campaign; a continental survey of religious educa- 
tion and the development of a curriculum with literature; a 
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conference of publishers and editors; the creation of a more 
adequate literature dealing with the evangelical movement and 
very greatly enlarged facilities for the evangelical educational 
institutions ; the provision of a specialist in social service; a spe- 
clalist in public health; a publication agent; a secretary for 
co-operation for Spanish-speaking South America; secretaries 
for certain regional committees of co-operation ; apologetic lec- 
turers and special workers among students in university centers 
and workers among Indians. 

After three years many of these undertakings are in process. 
Most notable among them was the return visit of Dr. Wade 
Crawford Barclay for the purpose of making a survey of reli- 
gious education; developing a curriculum with appropriate 
literature for both teachers and pupils for the different age 
groups; studying the needs of the pioneer, one-room Sunday 
Schools and of the Christian educational institutions for reli- 
gious education. : 

As a result of his conferences, Dr. Barclay has challenged 
the Churches in South America and the co-operating Boards 
in the United States with the most comprehensive plan for 
modern religious education ever developed in any mission field. 
It involves the expenditure for the preparation, translation and 
publication of curricula of religious education, over a five- 
year period, of approximately $60,000. These funds are being 
sought from all the Boards and agencies concerned. The share 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, about $10,000, has now 
been underwritten and other Boards have responded sufficiently 
to guarantee that the project will go forward. 

Another direct result of the Montevideo Congress is the move- 
ment for an educational advance in South America, in which 
the Boards, having educational institutions in both Portuguese 
and Spanish-speaking countries, are presenting the needs of 
their educational institutions and training schools to the Ameri- 
can public for more adequate equipment, enlarged quarters and 
better staffs. The total amount sought for the thirteen institu- 
tions is $2,590,000. 

In this educational advance, Methodist Episcopal institutions 
have a large and important place: the American Institute for 
Boys and Girls at La Paz; Colegio Americano e Instituto Ward, 
Buenos Aires; Union Theological Seminary, Buenos Aires; 
Santiago College, Santiago, Chile, and the Lima High School, 
under the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, in Peru. 

This movement represents the first attempt ever made to enlist 
the support of the North American friends of South America 
in any large way for a constructive educational program. While 
this campaign has revealed the amazing lack of knowledge of 
South America and an apparent indifference throughout the 
years on the part of North America to attempt to understand 
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and to cultivate the friendship of our South American neigh- 
bors, it has challenged all of the institutions and the Mission 
Boards, to continue every possible effort until the needs and 
opportunities of our evangelical educational institutions have 
made new friends for their support throughout North America. 

In response to the call from Montevideo for apologetic lec- 
turers and for evangelistic leaders, the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions has arranged for a visit by Dr. E. Stanley Jones to South 
America, during the summer of 1928. Dr. Jones will visit the 
great city centers and educational institutions, and will give 
' special attention to the training in evangelism of our Christian 
workers and the deepening of the spiritual life of the churches. 

Certainly, your Corresponding Secretaries feel that the devel- 
opment of an understanding of the new problems in South 
America and the new place which South America is rapidly 
taking in the affections and the understanding of North Amer- 
ica, is one of. the outstanding movements of the quadrennium. 

No other single factor, either in South America or in North 
America, has been so powerful in effecting these significant 
movements as the deep spirituality and dominant leadership of 
our Resident Bishop, William F. Oldham. Bishop Oldham is 
completing twelve years of Episcopal supervision of the work in 
South America, and we rejoice that the closing of his active 
Episcopal career is seeing such marvelous changes in the land 
of his adoption. 


THE CHURCH AND NATIONALISM IN MEXICO 


With the possible exception of Russia and Turkey, there prob- 
ably has not been in all the world a more rapidly awakened 
sense of nationhood than has come to Mexico in recent years. 
After the fall of the Diaz regime in May, 1911, in revolution 
after revolution, with the attendant changes of government, 
Mexico found herself struggling against. the octopus-like influ- 
ences, social, economic, financial and ecclesiastical, which were 
threatening to crush out her very life. Her natural resources, 
especially her rich deposits of silver and oil, were conceded to 
foreign. investors. Her rich agricultural lands became the 
“haciendas” of wealthy absentee landlords, some of whom were 
foreigners. Millions of her peon peoples of mixed blood were 
struggling in a condition close to slavery. There was no public 
school system. The Church, aided and supported by the State 
for three centuries, had controlled the education of her youth. 
The Church had become enormously wealthy in land and en- 
dowments. These and other problems would have discouraged 
statesmen of the strongest will. They were, however, vigorously 
approached and attacked by President Obregon and his suc- 
cessor, President Calles, in one of the most dramatic political 
revivals which the world has seen in these modern days. Taking 
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their stand squarely on the new constitution, adopted in 1917, 
these new leaders of Mexico began to set their house in order 
and to plan for the education of her people; the economic recon- 
struction of the country; the disestablishment of the Church; 
the development of Mexico’s natural resources for the benefit 
of Mexico, and the construction of public works and public 
utilities throughout the nation. 

Early in the quadrennium, the Mission Boards doing work in 
Mexico began to feel the influence of the new government and 
the new constitution as it was affecting the evangelical move- 
ment in Mexico. An emergency conference on July 22, 1925, 
in Nashville, Tenn., brought together representatives of the 
Mission Boards in the United States and a special deputation 
from Mexico, for the purpose of considering the legal status of 
foreign missionaries and foreign missionary property, in view 
of the provisions of the new constitution. It was discovered 
that only native Mexicans by birth could perform the functions 
of a minister of religion in Mexico, which clearly affected imme- 
diately and in a far-reaching way the functions of the foreign 
missionary. All church’ buildings had to be registered with the 
government; every Pastor had to be enrolled with his local gov- 
ernment; all church property automatically passed to the owner- 
ship of the nation, the government giving the right to use the 
property for legitimate church purposes. All religious instruc- 
tion was banished from elementary schools, and all schools had 
to conform with the government curriculum and be under the 
inspection of government agents. 

While, manifestly, these radical provisions were made neces- 
sary in Mexico in order to curtail and eliminate the abuses of 
the Roman Catholic Church, which had arisen through 300 
years of its domination in Mexico, it was apparent that there 
was nothing to do but for the evangelical movement in Mexico 
to conform in every possible way; to co-operate with the Mexican 
people and government for the development of the social, moral 
and spiritual life of the Mexican people, and not interfere in 
any way in governmental and political affairs. j 

Upon the urgent invitation of the Resident Bishop, George 
A. Miller, and the Mexico Annual Conference, Secretary Diffen- 
dorfer visited Mexico in February and March, 1926. He con- 
ferred at length with the Field Finance Committee and our 
Mexican lay and ministerial leaders regarding our future rela- 
tions to the development of the evangelical movement in 
Mexico. . 

Your Secretary founda sympathetic understanding of the posi- 
tion of the Mexican Government on Church matters and a 
willingness to make necessary adjustments. Conferences with 
officials high in government circles, with educators, lawyers and 
business men in Mexico, clearly showed that the evangelical 
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movement had nothing to lose but everything to gain in placing 
itself squarely behind every effort to conform with the law and 
by so doing ally itself with the new social forces for the remak- 
ing of old Mexico. 

The events of succeeding months have abundantly justified 
this position. By his very wise and statesman-like handling of 
the work of the missionaries, as well as by adjustment of his 
own place as an Episcopal leader, Bishop Miller has created 
a spirit and enthusiasm among our Mexican Methodists which 
gives great promise for the future work of the Church. There 
is a self-respect, a willingness to assume responsibility; a desire 
to come to self-support, and, above all, an intense missionary 
passion that expresses itself in gifts and volunteers from the 
Mexican churches for Central America, that show that we have 
in Mexico a Church born of foreign missionary endeavor that 
will come to self-direction, self-support and self-propagation 
probably as quickly as in any other country of the world. The 
adjustments which have been made, due to the nationalistic 
movement in Mexico in recent years, and the consequent effects 
of these adjustments upon Mexican Methodists, lay and clerical, 
furnish one of the most challenging studies in the founding and 
developing of an indigenous Church which the quadrennium has 
revealed. 

During this period of transition, it is imperative that Ameri- 
can Methodists stand by our loyal and devoted leaders in Mexico, 
supporting them not only with the necessary funds, but also 
by their prayers and by ‘an intelligent understanding of their 
problems. 

A NEW AFRICA 


Central and South Africa 


Africa, comparatively unknown a generation ago, is the oldest 
mission field of the Methodist Episcopal Church and has been 
occupied at many strategic points. Our forces, however, were 
widely scattered and the funds available were inadequate for any 
real occupation or strong concentration. With the Centenary 
advance, marked developments have taken place and the Board 
of Foreign Missions has been recognized as one of those con- 
tributing most largely to the evangelization of the second largest 
continent in the world. 

Some of the facts which are affecting the missionary work of 
the Church in Africa to-day are: new means of communication, 
railways, roads, steamers; improved health conditions; estab- 
lished governments; the expansion of commerce and industry; 
a new sense of the African’s value; an awakening conscience 
in regard to the African; the new racial consciousness among 
the Africans themselves; the almost universal condemnation of 
forced labor for private profits; more stringent regulation of 
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the drink traffic, and the increased provision of medical assist- 
ance. There is, also, added interest in education and a new 
attitude toward missions, one that no longer looks upon the 
missionary movement as the “irrelevant hobby of a few.” Think- 
Ing Men are now seeing more clearly than ever that the mission- 
aries carry the solution of Africa’s difficult and complex 
problems. 

To a marked degree, recent missionary developments in 
Africa have been due to the visits of two educational commis- 
sions under the leadership of Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, secretary 
of the Phelps-Stokes Fund of New York. 

Rarely has the Church received larger dividends than from 
its whole-hearted support of the first commission, financed by 
the Mission Boards and the Phelps-Stokes Fund, which produced 
the volume on Education in Africa, dealing largely with condi- 
tions on the West Coast. The value of this report was recog- 
nized eyen-more widely in Great Britain than in America. The 
British government set up an Advisory Committee on Education 
to the British Colonial Office and requested Dr. Jones to lead 
a second commission in the study of conditions in East Africa. 

The second volume, entitled Education in East Africa, is a 
masterly contribution to the whole enterprise, and is recognized 
as perhaps the best statement extant on education for primitive 
and rural peoples. 

Since the return of the second commission, important Confer- 
ences have been held at High Leigh, near London, in September, 
1924; at Hartford, Conn., in October, 1925, and at Le Zoute, 
Belgium, in September, 1926, all of them concerned. with follow- 
ing up the recommendations of the two educational commis- 
sions. 

The Conference at Le Zoute, held under the auspices of the 
International Missionary Council, for the first time in history, 
brought together, officially, representatives of Mission Boards, 
governments and national groups to study the Christian Mission 
in Africa. About 250 delegates were present. An authority 
has stated, that “never has Africa had light concentrated from 
so varied and representative array of aspects on its varied 
human, \economic, political, moral and intellectual concerns.” 

The situation created by the contact of western industrialism 
and commerce with primitive peoples in the search for raw 
material and cheap labor; the race questions which arise in their 
most acute form in South and Hast Africa; the most compli- 
cated array of languages and dialects, over 800 in number, of 
which more than 500 remain to be reduced to writing; a pathetic 
paucity of literature; baffling problems of disease, slavery and 
forced labor; the rights and position of women; all of these 
modern problems were faced at Le Zoute. Remarkable una- 
nimity was shown in the findings which were reported back to 
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the Mission Boards and Missions concerned, to be realized in the 
regular procedure of government and Church. 

The Le Zoute Conference was fully aware of the adverse 
factors which create conditions and an atmosphere in which 
it is difficult for the missionaries to carry on their work. To 
the already serious race relations between the whites and the 
blacks, there must now be added the further complication: of 
the birth of a new people in Africa, neither white nor black. 
The status of the Indians in Africa’s new political and indus- 
trial life is pressing for solution. As a result of European influ- 
ence largely, Africa’s society over huge areas is in process of 
disintegration. 

One of the notable developments of recent years has been the 
creation of the Institute of African Languages and Cultures 
under the expert leadership of Professor Westermann of Berlin 
and M. Henri Labouret of Paris. Plans are in progress for the 
setting up of a department of Christian lterature to supple- 
ment the work of the Institute and provide for graded Bible 
lessons, a Bible Dictionary, commentaries, and other helps for 
Christian students and preachers to supplement the educational, 
scientific and other productions of the Institute. 

The Le Zoute Conference made a proposal for an interna- 
tional and co-operative attack on sleeping sickness, which is 
devastating Central Africa. It has attracted very favorable 
consideration and was one of the topics which came before the 
international bodies meeting at Geneva during the winter of 
1926-27. It seems assured that these suggestions will be carried 
into effect and help to rid Africa of one of its greatest dangers. 
A successful campaign against sleeping sickness may well lead 
to similar co-operative measures in the attack on malaria, tuber- 
culosis and other diseases which bear so heavily upon the African 

people. 

' he education of the African heretofore has been largely in 
the hands of the Missions. Now governments are taking new 
interest and responsibility. As a result of the Phelps-Stokes 
commissions and the Conferences referred to, the whole approach 
to education in Africa is being re-formed and is now following 
very largely the lines which have been developed so successfully 
among the Negro people in the southern United States. An 
increasing number of visitors from Europe and Africa is coming 
to America under the guidance and with the assistance of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund to study these processes, and the promise 
of co-operation between the governments and the missions in 
the development of a system of education adapted to Africa and 
its needs, is perhaps broader and more hopeful of producing 
results than in any other continental Area. 

It is the hope that the marked difference of opinion and diffi- 
culties which have arisen in other great mission fields may be 
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avoided in Africa, and a process of co-operation may be built 
up between governments, missions, commercial interests and 
settlers which may well set a standard for other great mission 
Areas. 

Liberia, always of interest to America, furnishes one of the 
best illustrations of possibilities in co-operation. The Advisory 
Committee on Education in Liberia is a co-operating agency, in 
which the Mission Boards, the Colonization Societies and the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund are uniting in the support of an educa- 
tional adviser and staff. 

In less than three years this Committee, largely through its 
adviser, Mr. James L. Sibley, has brought all of the varied 
interests into hearty co-operation, has produced a new and up- 
to-date set of text books for the schools of Liberia, is developing 
a scientific study by trained anthropologists as a basis for govern- 
mental, industrial and educational development of the people, 
and has secured the whole-hearted and undivided support of 
Funds which have for years been withheld, awaiting some thor- 
oughly reliable and satisfactory avenue for use. 

The small, annual contributions which the Board of Foreign 
Missions makes to this Committee are bringing in returns which 
are beyond calculation and in actual cash values represent many 
times the amount of our own grant. The results which have 
been thus attained may well become an object of careful study 
with reference to other fields and lines of activity. 

The Corresponding Secretaries, in relation to their work in 
Africa, have been closely connected with the International Asso- 
ciation of Agricultural Missions, representing thirty Mission 
Boards and Societies, both home and foreign. This association 
made a special study of agricultural and rural missions in prep- 
aration for the Jerusalem Conference, this being one of the most 
significant questions in its bearings upon all mission activity 
discussed at that Conference. 

One of the committees of the International Association of 
Agricultural Missions has been devoting its time for years to 
the study of women in rural Areas. As a direct result of this 
activity, Prof. Mabel Carney, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, one of the acknowledged experts in this field, has 
made a tour of Africa and has produced, in consultation with 
the committee, a report on the education of girls and women 
in Africa, which is recognized as the greatest contribution of its 
kind in the history of modern missions. This committee, which 
will pursue its studies of rural women in Latin-America, India 
and China, in co-operation with other committees studying the 
rural home, the village community and village co-operative 
enterprises, will thus enable the Association to serve all Mission 
Boards and all Christian rural life in a spirit at once thoroughly 
scientific and profoundly Christian. 
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In parts of Africa, the continued existence of slavery and of 
forced labor arouses feelings both of compassion and of horror, 
Through another co-operative effort, a careful study of these 
conditions was made in parts of Africa by Prof. E. A. Ross, 
the noted sociologist of the University of Wisconsin. The 
report contained evidence so arresting that it was brought at 
once to the attention of the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
and proved to be a most important document before the Com- 
mission of the League of Nations which was dealing with slavery 
and forced labor. There has followed an international conven- 
tion which seeks to eliminate slavery and to improve conditions 
of labor throughout the world. This convention has already 
been accepted and ratified by a number of nations, and it seems 
evident that slowly and surely the standards which it sets up 
will be universally accepted. Any nation which refuses or neg- 
lects to co-operate will almost be forced to do so by the awakened 
conscience and aroused public opinion of the world. 

One of the results of this new interest in Africa and in rural 
missions has been the choice of Africa as a subject for mission 
study during 1928-29. A series of new mission study textbooks 
on Africa is being produced which will be used by many thou- 
sands of people during this next year. Thus, we trust, the pres- 
ent situation and the notable achievements in education, the 
new relations with governments, better racial understanding, and 
the great enterprises in the improvement of health and labor 
conditions will be brought to the attention of the American peo- 

le: 
i This is the message of the Le Zoute Conference to the Chris- 
tian churches of Hurope and America: 

The new call is to a fresh advance, a further step forward, an enlarge- 
ment of our conception of the mission of the Christian Church. It is 
not a substitute for the call sounded by the pioneers of the missionary 
movement a century ayo; still less is it something that contradicts that 
call, or makes it less imperative and urgent than before. Rather is it 


a call to go further, to break fresh ground, to expand our ideals of what 
the missionary obligation involves. 


North Africa 


The North Africa Mission shows capable management. 
The work is carried on among the Mohammedan peoples and 
for the French and other Europeans. A program for youth, ~ 
with homes for boys, a manual training school, a Bible 
institute for young men, commends itself. Mission centers in 
the chief cities are making progress. The devotion of the mis- 
sionaries is worthy of note. Some were in their places of labor 
before this field was taken over by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church under the direction of Bishop J. C. Hartzell. The mis- 
sionary spirit is registered in their children to a remarkable 
degree. A limited amount of medical werk is being accom- 
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plished. There is need of a central plant located near one of the 
leading cities, preferably Algiers, which should unite the manual 
training work being done at Sidi Aich and the Bible Institute in 
Algiers, with enlarged opportunity for both lines of training. 

There is great need that instead of sending our Christian con- 
verts back into the midst of Mohammedan centers in villages or 
towns, provision shall be made for Christian communities. The 
contrast between domestic conditions in the native section and 
the simplest form of home hfe under Christian influences is 
most striking. Our problem is to develop the Christian home, 
the Christian family, the Christian community. It is a slow 
process for the young people trained under Christian auspices to 
bring about changed conditions in the native village, or city, 
itself. It will greatly encourage the converts to be a part of a 
Christian community from which the evangelists may go into 
their former homes and among their kindred with a gospel of 
higher hfe for home and community. 

Funds are needed for the translation of Scriptures, hymns and 
other devotional books and the spread of literature in the native 
tongues. Certain friends have recently been found who are con- 
tributing to the building of an efficient dispensary in one of the 
leading native villages, the purpose of which is to serve several 
adjacent villages as well. 

It seems to us that our work will be more acceptable to the 
French Government and can be conducted at less expense, if a 
larger percentage of our missionaries provided for North Africa 
are people of French extraction. The whole question of our 
evangelistic and training work in France, as indicated else- 
where, is, therefore, closely linked with our North Africa Mis- 
sion. 


CHANGING POLICIES IN EUROPE 


Europe is a combination of many states and governments. 
The Continent may be conveniently divided, for our thinking 
and service, into three rather distinct groups. 

1. The territories where Methodism is altogether, or well- 
nigh, self-supporting and is rapidly becoming a part of our 
missionary home base, its constituent sharing with the Meth- 
odists of America in extending the Gospel to other and less 
privileged portions of the world. Switzerland, Germany, Scan- 
dinavia come under this head. In any growing conference there 
are dependent churches and institutions. This is true in the 
most advanced fields of Europe. It is true in America. It will 
always characterize growing fields. The younger and more 
dependent churches, the newer and important centers of educa- 
tion, which are vital to training for leadership, call for sym- 
pathetic treatment and assistance in support. These dependent 
centers with proper direction can be cared for shortly, within 
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their own conferences or areas. The response to the call for 
self-support and for missionary giving of funds and candidates 
is most encouraging. Methodism, in these countries, had made 
great advance prior to the World War, when it had progressed 
to a point where self-support seemed in sight. Though retarded 
by that great catastrophe, there is now a rapid return to an 
expression of desire to reach a position of independence from 
mission funds. There are certain outstanding Centenary proj- 
ects, undertaken with the full consent and advice of the Board 
and with promise of financial assistance, and these must con- 
tinue to be considered as projects for which we have assumed a 
responsibility that must be discharged. Among these may be 
cited a church building in Winterthur, Switzerland; a central 
building at Helsingfors, Finland, and the Union Theological 
Seminary at Gothenburg, Sweden, to which attention is called. 

2. A group of nations, not so far advanced, from the Prot- 
estant or Methodist view-point, constitute a missionary field 
which will need assistance for some years to come. There are 
sections of Europe in which poverty exists to a distressing 
degree. There are groups of people who are seriously limited in 
educational opportunities. Organizations that are not always 
compatible with the plans and purposes of Methodism have made 
apparent progress in some of these countries, in terms of political 
or material advance. Skillful maneuvers have characterized 
some of these transactions. If the real purpose shall prove to 
be enlightenment and moral advancement for the people con- 
cerned, we bid any such agency God-speed. No one, however, 
can traverse southern Europe and parts of northeastern Europe 
without a sense of the great need which these communities set 
forth. It has not always been true that other Church organiza- 
tions have recognized their need of our assistance in behalf of 
human uplift in these localities. To us, however, it seems patent 
that we have responsibilities which may not be shirked. 

People are crowding into our Churches and Missions, not for 
the loaves and fishes, but in recognition of spiritual values 
which represent opportunity for the neglected man and moral 
decency in government through an evangelical saving faith. 
The open door to these peoples is a definite opportunity for 
service which we cannot disregard. In many parts of Europe 
we are in the environment of Mohammedan, Roman Catholic, 
Eastern Catholic and agnostic influences. Our aim must be 
clearly defined, not primarily to set up Methodism.or to convert 
people to become Methodists, but rather to carry our God-given 
portion of responsibility in bringing to bear the spirit of good- 
will through the virtues of a saving Gospel, and the sharing of 
what is best in service. We believe and must continue to teach 
that no individual or nation can walk but-in a shadow which 
does not definitely face Jesus, the Saviour of men, 
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3. Projects needing special consideration. Our Jerusalem 
Church and Central Mission in Denmark have been reported 
to the Board and a sub-committee has been appointed to work 
out plans, in co-operation with the executives on the field, for 
the future conduct of these enterprises. 

Our school property at Monte Mario appealed strongly to the 
visiting members of the Commission of Ten. A new heating 
plant and some additional buildings have been secured. 

The Union Theological School at Gothenburg, which has had 
the hearty approval of this Board, deserves in every way the 
most careful consideration. The property is attractive in 
appearance and is finely situated for the purpose intended—a 
training school for the Methodists of the Scandinavian countries. 
The wiping out of the heavy obligations incurred by the pur- 
chase of this property should be undertaken through the secur- 
ing of special gifts on the field and in America. 

Finland had promise of assistance toward a central building 
in Helsingfors. Our representatives in the Finnish work request 
assistance in securing a loan in order to erect this very necessary 
building. If plans can be accomplished, the building contem- 
plated would assist largely in self-support on this field. 

Russia is perhaps the most important of the special problems 
confronting us. On account of internal conditions, with which 
in a general way everyone is familiar, our work has been 
restricted since the time of the recent revolution. There are 
to-day apparent signs of larger opportunity for Christian work. 
There is a desire on the part of many of the Russian people that 
our Methodist Mission shall continue to operate and await the 
time for larger usefulness. 

Amalgamations are being effected of small and unpromising 
stations, so that we may do more work with fewer paid workers. 

The advance of interest in spiritual values shown in Europe 
today, and, in many places, a turning toward our Methodist 
Churches and institutions, the growing interest in moral reform, 
especially in relation to the liquor traffic, the ministry of hos- 
pitals, deaconesses and homes for needy children, and the in- 
creasing emphasis which, through Methodism’s contact with 
other societies, has been placed on religious education, are 
exceedingly encouraging. These evidences of strength, com- 
bined with a definite desire to reach self-support, hearten us to 
believe that, year by year, Annual Conferences will take them- 
selves off of the budget of support from the Board of Foreign 
Missions, and that, within a period of not to exceed ten years, 
our work shall be so well established, and missionary enterprise 
so well organized, that contributions for missionary purposes 
from the Methodism of Europe will equal, if not surpass, mis- 
sionary contributions which will need to be made toward the 
work in more dependent sections of European territory. 
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We must remember that Christianity has been operating in 
Europe since the days and labors of Saint Paul and that we 
may not properly regard Europe as a non-Christian country. 
More and more in dealing with Europe, we may think in terms 
of co-operative Christian service. 

The spiritual awakening which marks Europe’s rise from the 
throes of her recent war experiences must be encouraged and 
brought to full proportions. The warm-hearted people and well- 
' organized activities of Central-Kurope and all other fields where 
Methodism is in a more advanced state, the crying hunger for 
something heretofore unrealized on the part of needy sections, 
form a challenge to Methodism in America for her support in 
prayer, sympathy and brotherliness of spirit which shall result 
in the strengthening of the ties of Christian fellowship with 
our neighbors across the seas. 

In dealing with vital issues of Protestant Christianity in 
respect to Europe, one cannot lose sight of certain general con- 
ditions which push themselves into human thought. In the 
countries of Europe center the great colonizing influences of the 
world. Many of the most important mission fields, in which 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is operating, are under the 
governmental direction of .European countries. 

To develop Christian workers from European countries for 
missionary activity is advantageous. The call is before us to 
provide an increasing number of French workers for our mis- 
sionary assignments in the Mohammedan fields of North Africa. 
The language of the schools and much of that which is being 
used in trade is French. French certificates are required in 
French colonies for teaching, nursing and practice of medicine. 
Missionaries are already at work in Africa and elsewhere who 
are natives of France, Central Europe or Scandinavia. 

It must be remembered that no portion of the world will 
bring about world peace or prevent it to the degree that will 
characterize the nations of Europe. Whatever the Methodist 
Episcopal Church can hope to do in fostering brotherhood and 
amicable relations in the countries of Europe should be done. 


INDIA FACES NEW ISSUES 


When the All-India Conference of nationals and missionaries 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church assembled in Asansol, Ben- 
gal, January 17-24, 1927, the very first discussions concerned 
present-day tendencies in Indian life which were affecting the 
Christian Movement. This Conference had been called at the 
close of three months’ travel and study, throughout India, on 
the part of representatives of the Commission of Ten from the 
Board of Foreign Missions, including Corresponding Secretary 
Diffendorfer. 

For eight days 100 people discussed, openly and fairly, the 
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great issues which modern India is presenting to Christianity 
and to‘the Church. In an atmosphere of extraordinary fellow- 
ship between the nationals and the missionaries, and in an atti- 
tude of prayer and worship, these Methodist leaders did not 
shrink from the issues before them. 

While present-day India is a comparatively nationally col- 
lapsed India, at least in its open manifestations, the Conference 
felt that it must come to terms with the thought of an India 
self-governing and free. The Christian movement must not only 
not cut across the growing nationalism in India but must work 
in line with it. It was recognized that the church as a whole 
in India during its past history has been unrelated to the life 
of the country. It has had little or no touch with social and 
political currents, and it does not serve the city or country in 
which it has been situated. 

The preserving of the fine things in Indian culture did not 

receive the advantage in the past that it should have had. 
Asansol, however, revealed that a turning point has now been 
made. The treasures of India’s past are now being unfolded 
by scholars and publishers. Our schools are beginning to be 
a training ground in Indian appreciation and belief in the soul 
of India. In this undertone of appreciation of things Indian, 
Christ is presented as our Universal. 
_ The present-day scientific attitude toward life is affecting our 
work in India. It is challenging traditionalism of every type 
and kind in a country where tradition has been in the saddle. 
It was hopeful to see how the whole structure of Indian society 
is being challenged and changed, the center being shifted from 
caste and religious organization to the basis of human equality 
and natural rights. 

The most hopeful thing, however, revealed at Asansol is the 
remarkable way in which the thought-lfe of India is being 
permeated with the spirit and principles of Jesus. 

With these tendencies in mind, the Conference prepared state- 
ments showing the thought of our Methodist leaders in India 
on the development of the Indian Church, with an emphatic 
declaration that in its religious hfe and experience the Indian 
Church must come to real self-expression. ‘The message and 
methods of evangelism took into account the new and sympa- 
thetic approach to India’s religious heritage. Nowhere more 
than in education has the impetus of the new forces in India 
been felt—education that will fit Indian boys to reconstruct 
their social life to meet the demands of modern industry and 
business, and to improve the economic condition of the country, 
especially of the agriculturalists. In short, an education adapted 
to environment and improving environment through skill and 
character is dominant in all forward-looking educators. 

The special subject of village education had a large place. 
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Over 90 per cent of India’s people live in villages and almost 
three-fourths of her population are agriculturalists, Already 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is ‘taking a place of leadership 
in a new type of village education and teacher training. There 
is no greater challenge for the future of India than through the 
village school and the village Church. 

In a medical sense, India is one of the most interesting and 
important of countries and offers fascinating opportunities to 
the doctor, entomologist, the hygienist, the health worker and 
sanitary engineer. 

The leaders of our Church in India are unmistakable in their 
loyalty to comity and co-operation with all other Christian forces 
in India. 

The most important fact at Asansol was the feeling that our 
Christian Movement must face up to these new situations. 
“What are we out for as a Church?” was a question asked and 
the answer adopted by the Conference is far-reaching and signi- 
ficant. 

“The aim of our Church is to do our part in helping India 
to see and to acknowledge Christ—for in Him is life dnd that 
life is the light of men. 

“To achieve this is the task to which we have oe ourselves. 
This naturally brings up the question of subsidiary or contrib- 
uting aims and the methods involved. Most of the details of 
method are taken up under headings in various parts of the 
discussions of the group, but it is necessary to state clearly ‘that 
we feel that this can never be accomplished till the Church is 
thoroughly Indian—Indian in leadership; Indian in its mode 
of worship and types of expressional service; Indian in its art 
and architecture; Indian in its forms of organization; Indian 
ir. its interpretation of Christ. This does not mean that the 
West will be unable to make any contribution, but does remind 
us that the Church cannot appeal to India until it realizes these 
facts and sets itself to achieve these goals. Everything that is 
finest in Indian art and culture must be called into play to 
help develop the Indian atmosphere in the Church. So far, 
Western leadership, Western organizational forms, Western 
architecture, Western types of expressional activities and West- 
ern methods have been largely used. While this may have 
seemed necessary in the preliminary stages of planting the 
Church, it is now evident that the Church has developed suffi- 
ciently to make its own choices and selections and should plan 
to make itself increasingly attractive in program and methods 
and all other matters to present Christ, ‘The Oriental Christ,’ 
as a non-Christian suggested, to new India.” 


IN PROSPEROUS MALAYA 


Nationalism is not now a factor in Malaya. There is a grad- 
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ual increase in self-government, which, through the years, means 
that the Peninsula is moving away from a paternalistic govern- 
ment toward a representative democracy. Within ten years we 
may be forced to face problems in our educational work growing 
out of this new self-government, especially where Asiatics are 
placed in high educational positions. 

As to racial attitudes: 

1. There is an undoubted increase of self-respect among the 
Asiatic groups. 

2. There is little or no race feeling among the different Asiatic 
peoples. Malays, Chinese, Indians and their mixed groups live 
side by side, apparently without racial prejudices. 

3. There is a growing feeling of race prejudice on the part of 
the Asiatic group toward Europeans, a reflection of the attitudes 
in China and India. 

4, There are some indications that there is a different feeling 
toward the Asiatics on the part of the European groups, man- 
ifesting itself in more consideration and more interest in their 
welfare. 

5. Asiatics sometimes regard the Americans in the same way 
that they do the English, there having been a change in ‘this 
regard during the last twenty years. Americans are now under 
suspicion by the British colonial group due to their commercial, 
industrial and financial expansion. 

(a) Our American representatives in the Peninsula are 
not always commendable in their personal attitudes and 
social relations. 

(b) On the whole, our American Consulates and. their 
staffs are satisfactory. 

6. The European and American business men are generally 
opposed to the education and uplift of the Asiatics. 

?. There is a slowly increasing self-consciousness among the 
Muslims, who comprise the entire Malay population. 

The economic status is prosperous, as evidenced by the follow- 
ing facts: 

1. In the Peninsula there is a margin between the cost of 
living and income, which means opportunity for leisure, study, 
travel and culture. 

2. Natural resources are abundant, the most important. being 
rubber, tin and copra. } 

3. There is plenty to eat for everybody, and it is easily 
secured. 

4. There is danger to the prosperity of the country in the 
dependence upon one or two major products. There is need for 
the development of additional crops and industries. 

5. There is a gradual liberalization of the unfederated Malay 
States, showing slow progress toward federation. The number 
of Europeans in the native states is increasing. 
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In this unusual social and political background the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has an enviable record in the educational field. 
That there now should be a greatly increased emphasis in the 
building up of the Church life of the Peninsula, in all of its 

hases and among all groups, is recognized both by the forces 
on the field and by the officers of the Board. For the achieve- 
ment of this end there is possibly no other mission field where 
there is such a clearly defined and well-articulated program of 
advance. The provision of the men. and financial resources, 
to take advantage of our evangelistic and religious educational 
program in Malaya, is one of the greatest opportunities facing 
the Methodist Episcopal Church anywhere in the world. 


CONSOLIDATING OUR FORCES IN THE NETHERLANDS INDIES 


At the Annual Meeting of the Board of Managers, in Novem- 
ber, 192%, the entire missionary program of our Church in the 
Netherlands Indies was reviewed. The Board had before it a 
comprehensive and detailed description of the population, the 
religions, the natural resources, the form of colonial govern- 
ment, and the language and cultural backgrounds of that great 
Island Empire, known as the Netherlands Indies. There was 
also available a detailed report of our present work in the two 
mission conferences, the Netherlands Indies and the North 
Sumatra. The historical statement showed that our work in 
this territory is of recent origin, the first approaches being in 
1905. 

In addition, the Secretaries gave the following impressions 
of our contacts in these Islands, gained from an extended and 
thoroughgoing study of the problem in the previous months. 

Our missionaries are widely scattered and are working among 
many different language and racial groups. From Medan in 
North Sumatra to Palembang, it is 600 miles by air line, with 
no railroad connection, and the only boat connection at present 
is by way of Singapore, three days’ journey. The island of 
Banka is reached from Singapore or Palembang, a twenty-four 
hours’ journey. Batavia is a twenty-four hours’ boat journey 
- or twenty-four hours’ rail and ferry journey from Palembang. 
From Batavia to Soerabaya is 500 miles, taking one and one-half 
days’ railroad journey, since there is no night travel by rail in 
Java. The boat connection from Java to Borneo is from Batavia 
or Soerabaya, about three days’ journey. From Singapore the 
journey to West Borneo takes three days. Over this immense 
territory we have placed eight missionary families, two unmar- 
ried women, and two representatives of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. 

In comparison with other missionary societies at work in this 
territory, we are a very small body. Among the Battaks of 
West Sumatra, the Rhenish Mission, after sixty years’ service, 
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has now thirty ordained missionaries, ten sisters, and eleven 
lay missionaries, a force greatly reduced since the World War. 
The Dutch in North Sumatra among the Karo Battaks have 
five missionaries in a limited territory among about one million 
people. In the island of Java alone, the eight Dutch missionary 
societies have a total of about 100 missionaries, including 
ordained men, doctors, teachers and nurses. The Dutch societies 
also have work in most of the other islands of the Netherlands 
Indies. Everywhere we find the Roman Catholics; their best 
work is in Borneo and on the west coast of Sumatra. 

Our widely scattered stations, inadequate force, and health 
conditions in the past have produced a changing personnel, as 
will be readily seen by reviewing the history of either of our 
Mission Conferences. Men have been moved from Java to Bor- 
neo and to Sumatra, and from Sumatra to Borneo and to Java, 
remaining at their posts at the best only several years. There 
are, of course, some notable exceptions, but by and large the itin- 
erating system in such a varied field has meant loss of energy, 
lack of permanent contacts, embarrassment with government, 
and no permanent foothold in hardly any community where we 
are at work. The exceptions, such as Mark Freeman’s work 
in Palembang, only prove the wisdom of adopting some different 
policy for the Islands as a whole. 

Due to these factors of scattered forces, wide differences in 
racial and language backgrounds, with the small staff available, 
our Church has not made any significant contribution to the 
Christianization of these islands. Our work has been pretty 
largely with the Chinese who are an immigrant group, and 
while they are the business men of the Islands and are accu- 
mulating wealth, they are usually a transient population. 

The wide separation of our missionaries and Mission stations 
has made for individualistic development, with no common 
policy, and no chance of the several centers co-operating and 
building up a Christian community and creating a Christian 
social order. Furthermore, there is no evidence that a continu- 
ance of our present method will change these significant facts. - 

The isolation of the missionary force is not conducive to the 
best spirit of mutual understanding among the missionaries 
themselves. Some of the men may not see other missionaries 
more than twice a year, once at Annual Conference and once 
at the mid-year finance committee meetings. Furthermore, our 
missionaries are all dissatisfied with the present condition of 
affairs, and some of them are quite disheartened. 

It has been practically impossible to do very much in the 
preparation and distribution of a Christian literature. The 
material that is used must be purchased elsewhere in order to 
serve the various language groups throughout the widely scat- 
tered area. 
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The cost of administration and travel is all out of proportion 
to the amount of work involved. 

The reasons for developing North Sumatra are as follows: 

Government has granted us permission to work in a territory 
along the eastern border of Sumatra, extending from seventy 
miles north of Medan southward for 400 miles, and inland to an 
average width of sixty miles. We have‘an area here in which 
no other Mission is operating, and, as far as we can now see, 
no other Mission is contemplating work in this territory. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church is called upon to make some con- 
tribution and put forth a special effort. The government will 
not yet give permission to work among the Achinese in northern 
Sumatra. They are the most fanatical section of Muslims under 
the Dutch flag, and some sections of their country the Dutch do 
not yet pretend to rule. 

East Sumatra is rich in economic possibilities. In giving 
concessions to foreign capitalists, the government secures cer- 
tain sections which are open only to settlement by the native 
population, insuring them a place to live in if they wish to 
take up small plots of land independently. The soil and the 
climate, that give to the native an easy living, will furnish the 
economic resources for the development of communities of people 
who will have a margin between income and expenditure, which 
will enable them to have some of the comforts of life and to 
support their educational and religious institutions. When the 
native people are trained to understand the meaning of wealth 
and to save money they quickly become independent. In one 
rich section where many of the natives have become exceedingly 
rich through rubber and copra, there are 300 automobiles owned 
for use on only eight miles of good road. 

Sumatra has no difficulty from droughts or from contrasts 
of climate which will affect crops. The soil and climate and 
water conditions are uniformly ideal for the growth of rubber, 
oil pal, copra, coffee, tea, tobacco, sago, cassava root, sisal and 
all tropical fruits. In addition, the east coast has mineral 
wealth in abundance. Some of the greatest oil fields in the 
world are in this section, one in the north, one in the central, 
and one in the south. There have been found, lately, large tin 
deposits, also gold and silver. The most productive coal mines 
in this part of the world are in Sumatra, largely on the west 
coast. 

The physical development of Sumatra has been delayed: 

(a)- Because efforts were first centered upon Java, where 
there is an abundant supply of labor. 

(b) Sumatra was not conquered, except Achi and Padong. 
The rest of the country called upon the Dutch to take them 
over. 

(c) The country has been somewhat inaccessible. The har- 
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bors had to be dredged; there were no fine natural harbors as in 
Java. There are still parts of Sumatra that have not been sur- 
veyed. Formerly the route to Java lay past the west coast of 
Sumatra, and the cannibals of this section delayed the Dutch 
explorers in making investigations. 

There is much open land in eastern Sumatra, and because of 
that there is going to be an enormous increase of population 
through migration all along the eastern coast. This population 
will come from Battakland and from Java. Battakland, in 
which there are now 225,000 Christians living in the neighbor- 
hood of Lake Toba, is an overpopulated country. Migration 
began eastward ten or fifteen years ago, and will increase. 

The native people of East Sumatra are still living in dark- 
ness, and heathen beliefs prevail. Islam is just beginning to 
make inroads. There is still time for Christianity to make 
headway. If we wait, Islam will secure a firm footing and 
our task will be more difficult. In the small villages off the 
main roads, containing perhaps forty families, the people will 
say that they are “Sipelebego” (spirit worshippers), except per- 
haps one or two out of the entire group who will say that they 
are Muslims, and it will be found that their knowledge of Islam 
is very small. 

Islam is active and is already making headway in this 
territory. 

Christianity has a message for these people. If we leave them 
to Islam, they will not progress morally and spiritually to any 
great extent. Christians are more conscientious than non- 
Christians, as is evidenced in the fact that they come to the 
missionary and to their goeroes (teachers), asking questions 
concerning the rightness of certain conduct. In Tandjong 
Balie, Mr. Eli, a Swiss saw-mill owner, who employs 300 work- 
men, and Mr. Scheideker, a Swiss shop-keeper, who employs 
a large corps of helpers, both declare that they prefer Christian 
labor to non-Christian labor. Neither government nor Islam 
offers the education, the material and spiritual advantages which 
the people need. 

There is reason to believe that people are more likely to 
listen to the message of Christianity from an American society 
than from a European society. The American society, obvi- 
ously, has no axe to grind outside of its missionary objectives. 

After careful consideration of all the foregoing factors, the 
Board of Foreign Missions voted to withdraw from Java and 
West Borneo and to consolidate its work for the Netherlands 
Indies within the present territory of the North Sumatra Mis- 
sion Conference, retaining, for the present, our stations in South 
Sumatra. In the future, this territory is to be regarded as our 
one Mission in the Netherlands Indies. It was also voted that 
the consolidation should take effect in consultation with the 
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Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society and with the understand- 
ing that the disposition of the various pieces of property in West 
Borneo and Java be referred to the Board for approval. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The present-day factors which are affecting our Christian 
work in the Philippine Islands are: 

1. An increasing demand for popular education, creating an 
unusual opportunity for work among young people; a demand 
for a better trained ministry and creating a new, untouched 
student group. 

2. The increased use of the English language which is creat- 
ing in the Islands a language problem in the churches, like 
that which we have had in America in our foreign language 
churches. 

3. In common with other parts of the world, there is a power- 
ful tendency toward agnosticism and skepticism, especially 
among the students. There seems to be a general tendency on 
the part of the people to lessen their loyalty to the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

4. There is evidence, on the other hand, of increased interest 
and effective propaganda within the Roman Catholic Church 
itself. This is being done by establishing schools and colleges ; 
a revived missionary interest among the priests, with increased 
activity in new church buildings; the provision of dormitories 
for students in school centers, and especially by the imitation 
of the missionary methods of the evangelical churches. 

5. There are evidences of increasing friendliness toward the 
Protestant Movement. Public men are beginning to recognize 
its value as never before. 

6. There is an increasing spirit of nationalism in the Islands, 
which is one of the greatest blessings that has ever come to the 
Church, since it is bringing to our people a new conception 
of their possibilities, both economically and culturally. 

?. It is everywhere apparent that the economic advance of 
the people has not kept pace with their educational and cul- 
tural advance, which fact has a direct bearing on the problem 
of self-support within the Church. 

In reviewing the present status of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, with a history of twenty-six years in the Islands, on the 
background of these present-day tendencies, it is clear that in 
the Philippine Islands we have to-day one of the greatest evan- 
gelistic opportunities confronting a church in any part of the 
world. From the beginning, in the Philippine Islands, there 
has been an evangelistic emphasis, winning men to Jesus Christ 
through personal decision and experience, and using them to 
build up the Church. As factors in this program, we have had 
a preaching ministry, both missionaries and Filipinos, and we 
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have utilized all the methods of evangelism, pastoral visitation, 
revival meetings, mass meetings, outdoor meetings, and the dis- 
tribution of Christian literature. At first, we were able to meet 
the situation arising out of the revulsion against the tyranny 
of the Roman Church immediately following the American occu- 
pation. The situation which was then met influenced the type 
of message that was used by our preachers. The reason for the 
early success and unusual acceptance of the Protestant message 
was the terrific abuses which the people had suffered under the 
Catholic yoke. In the early days, these abuses were so manifest 
and the revulsion so pronounced that all that was needed was 
the preaching of a positive personal message, setting forth the 
basis of a vital relation to Jesus Christ. We now have growing 
up in the Philippines, a generation of people who have forgotten 
the abuses which their forefathers suffered, and who do not 
understand that in its essentials the Roman Church has not 
changed. For this present generation there is needed the preach- 
ing of the positive and constructive position of the evangelical 
faith, and the opposing of the doctrines of the Catholic Church 
with a positive statement of Protestant beliefs. There is needed 
to-day among our preachers, our teachers, and our laymen a 
clear understanding of the fundamental teachings of their faith, 
particularly as related to Church history and the development 
of Christian doctrine. In making this statement, we are not 
recommending the use of controversy and polemics, for our 
primary purpose in the Philippines is ever the preaching of the 
power of Jesus Christ to save men and the world from sin. 
Due to the special circumstances surrounding the establish- 
ment of our Church, and the demands for preaching in the situ- 
ation which we found, the social teachings of Jesus have not 
been thus far any very great factor in our teaching and preaching 
program. The indirect social impact of our preaching has been 
tremendous. One of the marks of a Protestant Christian is that 
he does not go to the cockpit, he does not gamble, he has better 
marriage relations, he does not drink, and he has a good home 
life. Furthermore, his business relations are generally on @ 
plane of honesty and reliability. Our people have come to 
understand that there must be a vital relationship between ther 
ereed and their character. The weakness lies in the fact that 
this impact has been individual and personal. Here and there 
a movement is developing to go further than merely stay away 
from the gambling and brutality of the cockpit; that is, to knock 
the cockpits out of the community. What is needed at this 
juncture is a forceful preaching of the social principles of Jesus. 
An educational challenge now confronts us in the Philippine 
Islands. It has been the policy of the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Church in the past not to create educational institutions directly 
under the Church, except for the training of our preachers and 
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religious workers. It has been our thought that the public 
schools would provide general educational facilities for all the 
children and youth of the Philippines, and that by providing 
dormitories in the student centers we would serve our Methodist 
boys and girls and make contacts with non-Protestant students. 
There are in the Philippine Islands thirty-nine student centers 
in Methodist territory, ranging from 150 students in a farm 
school to a great student center like Manila, with 41,000 high 
school and college students. (Because of the lack of funds; we 
have scarcely touched the students in our territory with dormi- 
tories and student churches. There are at the present time 
approximately 70,000 high school and college students in the 
area for which the Methodist Episcopal Church is entirely or 
largely responsible. 

The student group, as a whole, has little or no confidence - 
in the Roman Catholic Church, and has not yet come into con- 
tact in any vital way with Protestantism. The result is that 
the students are drifting, spiritually and morally. 

Deep-seated currents of moral indifference and religious skep- 
ticism can be observed. Dean Bocobo, one of the outstanding 
student leaders of the Philippines, states that unless Protestant- 
ism greatly increases its activities among students it will lose 
its opportunity to reach these students within the next five 
years. At the present time the students are exceedingly eager 
to hear our Protestant message. They attend our student evan- 
gelistic mass meetings in great numbers, and a large number of 
decisions are easily obtained. The danger in the situation is 
that we shall not now aggressively take hold of our opportunity 
and it will drift beyond our reach. The need now is for one 
man to devote his entire time to student evangelistic work and 
the organization of student dormitories, student churches and 
Epworth Leagues in the student centers, and to promote the 
present youth movement which was recently launched on a 
national scale. We also desperately need financial help for the 
continuation and expansion of the student dormitory program. 

At the present time the public school system enrolls 37 per 
cent of the children of school age. Because of the limited 
finances of the Government of the Philippine Islands, and fol- 
lowing the recommendations of the Monroe Commission, the 
Department of Public Instruction has decided to place its major 
emphasis upon elementary rather than on secondary and higher 
education. The result is, that already the appropriation for 
secondary education has been decreased, and the appropriation 
for elementary instruction has been increased. This has given 
rise to the phenomenal growth of private high schools through- 
out the entire Philippines. The Roman Catholic Church was 
quick to see this opportunity and is organizing a large number 
of private high schools in strategic centers of population. Un- 
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less the Protestant forces awaken to this situation, it is quite 
probable that the Roman Church will pre-empt all the desirable 
locations for these private schools, and in the course of a few 
years will largely control the secondary education in the Philip- 
pines, as they now control the major institutions of higher 
learning. 

In addition to this, our Protestant Church people are now 
beginning to ask for private schools to which they can send their 
own children. The reasons given are: 

(a) If they send their children to private high schools, the 
Catholic religion is forced upon them; 

(b) The educated groups, both Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic, are increasingly sending their own children to private 
schools. This is probably a remnant of Spanish influence and 
custom. 

As Protestants, we believe in the public schools and we will 
do everything to support and strengthen them. The only reason 
we propose to enter the educational field is to supplement the 
public schools until they are able to take care of the country’s 
needs. We.look upon the public school as our greatest ally for 
the training of citizenship in preparation for the democratic 
control of the government by the Filipino people. When stu- 
dents are once enrolled in a Catholic school of any sort, the 
evangelical faith no longer has the same opportunity of reach- 
ing them. We not only have the opportunity to meet the 
demands for respectable education, but we have the far greater 
opportunity for setting standards of education, and for sur- 
rounding education with that atmosphere which is conducive 
to character building, and which hes at the heart of our educa- 
tional aims. 


REVOLUTION AND MISSIONARY POLICY IN CHINA 


During the quadrennium, the world has been witnessing in 
the Far East something comparable to a Renaissance, a Refor- 
mation, a French Revolution. For a half century missionary 
statesmen and Christian leaders, at home and abroad, have 
prayed for an awakened China. At last she is awake. Observers 
from every walk of life agree on this essential significance of 
the momentous events in the Far Hast during the last four 

ears. 
z The first and foremost fact with reference to China is the 
reality of the revolution itself. 

The forces operating among the Chinese are: a striving after 
nationhood, which is more pro-Chinese than anti-foreign; the 
desire for national unity; aspiration for complete political 
autonomy; the desire for equality among the nations; a sense 
of unfair treatment of China from the Treaty Powers; a desire 
to be rid of the fighting war lord factions, and the belief in 
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great future for China, which amounts almost to a religious 
fervor. 

These forces are producing profound changes in China’s social 
structure, her economic life, her educational procedure, and 
her political organization. 

Whether in the conservative north, in radical Hunan, in mod- 
erate Nanking or in Canton, as affecting the military situation, 
the revolutionary factors just mentioned have deep hold upon 
the majority of thinking Chinese. They have taken root among 
the students of China, especially the returned students, among 
the laboring men and more recently among the farmers. 

Whatever the success of the various contending factions now 
in China, the more fundamental revolution in China will go 
on, probably with success and possibly here and there with dis- 
mal failure, especially if China’s economic resources continue 
to be destroyed through the devastations of warring factions. 

The Secretaries have felt so keenly the relation of these Far 
Eastern stirrings to the Christian Movement that a special 
report on the situation in China and its relation to Christian 
missions was prepared for the first Annual Meeting of the quad- 
rennium in 1925. This report was a result of the appraisal of 
correspondence from China; of the observations and writings 
of students of Far Eastern affairs, and had the approval of a 
special committee of the Foreign Missions Conference. It 
traced the outline of what was happening in China; its challenge 
to the Christian Movement; the legal status of missionaries and 
missionary property; our relation to the problems of extrater- 
ritoriality and the special toleration clauses in the treaties, ex- 
tracts from writings of eminent authorities dealing with these 
questions and the resolutions of missionary and other groups, 
as indicating the trend of British and American opinion. 

The Board also had the advantage of the information given 
in the report of a visit by Dr. Frank D. Gamewell to China 
during the Summer of 1925, who brought a first-hand know- 
ledge of the situation as he viewed it out of his long knowledge 
of Chinese language and life, and of his intimate contacts with 
both Chinese and foreigners. 

All through the quadrennium the Secretaries have associated 
themselves with other inquiring minds for consultation, discus- 
sion and prayer. Month after month there have been constant 
meetings with representatives of other Mission Boards with 
the officers of the International Missionary Council and the 
Foreign Missions Conference. Close contacts have been kept 
with the State Department and with the Chinese Minister and 
his associates in Washington, and every opportunity for infor- 
mation and discussion has been utilized. 

The Board has been keenly sensitive to the peculiar conditions 
under which our missionaries have been sent to China and 
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under which they have labored since the middle of the last cen- 
tury, when in the treaties with China the principle of extrater- 
ritoriality was adopted and the special toleration clauses in the 
treaties provided for the protection of missionaries, missionary 
property and national Christians. 

At Delaware, Ohio, November 14-18, 1925, at its Annual 
Meeting, the Board passed a series of resolutions which met 
with candor and fairness the questions involved, and placed itself 
on record with other Mission Boards in separating themselves 
from the political and commercial agreements and entangle- 
ments with which they have been connected from the beginning 
in China. The resolutions are as follows: 


Wuereas, We heartily sympathize with China in her aspirations for 
the just, equal, and fraternal relations with other nations and in her 
sense of the present injustice of existing treaties, and 

Wuereas, We believe that the developments that have taken place 
in China in the course of several decades necessitate the revision of the 
existing treaties between China and other Powers; therefore, be it 

Resolved, 

1. That we urge the early revision of the treaties with China in such 
a way as to give effective application to the following principles agreed 
upon in the treaty signed by nine Powers in Washington on February 6, 
1922, namely: 

Article 1. The Contracting Powers, other than China, agree 

(1) To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China; 

(2) To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity to 
China to develop and maintain for herself an effective and stable govern- 
ment; 

(3) To use their influence for the purpose of effectually establishing 
and maintaining the principle of equal opportunity for the commerce 
and industry of all nations throughout the territory of China; 

(4) To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China in order 
to seek special rights or privileges which would abridge the rights of 
subjects or citizens of friendly states and from countenancing action 
inimical.to the security of such states. ‘ 

2. (a) That we express ourselves in favor-of the abolition of extra- 
terrioriality in China at an early date. 

(b) That we express the opinion that the determination of that date 
and of the provisions that may be considered mutually desirable should 
be undertaken co-operatively on terms of equality by China and the 
other Powers. { : : 

3. (a) That when our government negotiates the new treaties which 
are so urgently needed, we wish it to be understood that we do not desire 
any distinctive privileges for missions and missionaries imposed by treaty 
upon the Chinese Government and people. | : 

(b) That correlatively we consider it desirable that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment by such legislation as may be deemed necessary define the rights 
and privileges of missionaries, in particular to acquire and hold property 
and to carry forward their work in China. SR bg 

(c) We express our desire and judgment that the principle of religious 
’ liberty should be reciprocally recognized in all future relationships between 
China and other nations. j : ; ; 

4. We wish to make proper recognition of the devotion given in China 
by our resident Bishops and faithful missionaries who have labored through 
the major portion of this past year under extraordinary conditions. We 
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can render no greater service in this present emergency than in giving 
most positive assurance of loyal support of the men and the women who 
make up the advance guard of the Christian Movement in the Orient. 

5. It may well be that in the changed conditions produced by the 
modification of the treaties, our policy as a Board may need adjustments 
and a recognition of the personal position of our missionaries, We be- 
lieve it will be the purpose of the Board to meet with candor and fair- 
ness the questions thus involved. 

6. We desire to express our satisfaction with the procedure of the gov- 
ernments in arranging for the Conference to deal with the reaties in the 
matter of tariff readjustments, now meeting in Peking, and that called 
for Decembe on extraterritoriality, and we hereby express our appre- 
ciation of the progressive position taken by the United State. govern- 
ment in the promotion of these Conferences. 


The most acute situation came in the fall and winter of 1926- 
2%, when the nationalist armies swept northward from Canton 
toward Peking as their goal. These armies were recruited, 
trained and organized under Russian patronage and were per- 
meated with the attitudes of Soviet Russia against Western 
civilization, foreigners, religion and Christianity in particular, 
capitalism and the present social order. At this time the 
Nationalist spirit in China reached its greatest height and com- 
manded the enthusiasm and daring of peasants, laborers, 
students and gentry to a degree almost unparalleled in her his- 
tory. 

During their progress northward, many Christian churches, 
schools and hospitals were confiscated for officers’ quarters, bar- 
racks, store-houses and stables. War is the same everywhere. 
In sections where the Communists dominated the army the 
Christians were violently persecuted. Services of worship were 
prohibited or disturbed. Hymn books and Bibles were seized 
and destroyed; there were strikes in the schools, economic boy- 
cotts and threats on life itself. “Down with Christianity,” 
“Down with Religion,” “Down with the Missionary,” were their 
slogans for innumerable posters and pamphlets. The anti- 
Christian movement swept sections of the country in a fury. 

Then the Nanking incident occurred on March 24, 1927, 
followed by the evacuation of foreigners, especially women and 
children, from the interior and from the exposed seaport towns. 
This so-called evacuation, on the advice of consular agents, 
brought to the front some of the most fundamental issues which 
the Christian Movement in China has ever faced. 

Whatever may be the pros and cons of the wisdom of their 
evacuation, its effect upon both the Christian and non-Christian 
community in China will not be overcome for many years, if 
not generations. No possible action of any Board can remedy 
the misunderstandings, the deep questionings on the part of 
the Chinese Christians, the sarcastic and sometimes diabolical 
reactions of the anti-Christian leaders, and the unsatisfied long- 
ings of our Chinese Christians for the return of those who have 
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shared in the building up of the Christian Church in China 
through all these years. 

The additional expense involved in the evacuation has become 
a real problem for the Board. This expense included transpor- 
tation, extra living costs,,and in some cases medical service and 
clothes and the personal necessities of living. Without including 
the loss of missionary residences, libraries and instruments, 
the personal property of missionaries, but only the additional 
expense due to the evacuation order, the losses have been con- 
servatively estimated for the Board of Foreign Missions at 
$150,000. 

By direct appeal to the Pastors, through the Church press, 
in editorial comment, news items and paid advertising by official 
action of the World Service Commission and by the Board in 
bringing the matter to the special attention of the Bishops, 
many of whom have communicated personally with their District 
Superintendents and Pastors, an effort has been made to secure 
a voluntary offering from the Churches to help meet this emer- 
gency expense. The Board has made it clear that it had no 
funds for any of this added expense, that nothing could be 
found in the appropriations, except by taking it out of the sup- 
port of our work in China, which the Board would deem disas- 
trous at any time, and quite impossible in the present emer- 
gency facing the Chinese Christians—all of these efforts have 
been made to appeal to the heart of the Church for help on this 
emergency fund. 

Just at this time Secretary Diffendorfer arrived in China, 
following his visit to India and Malaya. Beginning with 
Canton, proceeding northward on the first wave of reaction 
against the extreme measures of Communists, to all of the port 
cities, including Foochow, Shanghai, Tientsin and Peking, he 
met and conferred with the Bishops and with those missionaries 
who had been permitted to remain, and especially with the 
Chinese lay and ministerial members of the Methodist Episcopal 
and other Churches. The situation was so acute that the Cor- 
responding Secretary hastened to America, in order to present 
to the Executive Committee, at its July meeting, some of the 
problems that were emerging. 

In the meantime the Board had appointed a sub-committee 
on China to review the communications which were being re- 
ceived from the Bishops, the missionaries and Secretary Diffen- 
dorfer, and from July until October this Committee was study- 
ing and preparing a declaration of principles and policy to 
guide the Board in the new situation which had been forced 
upon us by these significant events in China. At the meeting 
of the Executive Committee on October 20, 1927, the sub-com- 
mittee on China presented these resolutions which were referred 
to the Board for favorable consideration. 
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At its Annual Meeting in New York, November 14-16, 1927, 
the Board, after due consideration, adopted these resolutions, 
which follow, thus declaring its readiness to adapt its procedure 
with relation to China, in order that the work of evangelization 
and the building up of a Christian social order in China may be 
more speedily realized. 


Next Steps In CHINA 


1. We rejoice in the notable way in which the Chinese have taken 
places of leadership in schools, hospitals and evangelistic work through- 
out China as testified to by both bishops and missionaries. Many Chinese, 
unprepared for these heavy responsibilities, without the counsel and help 
of their missionary friends, in the face of opposition and persecution, 
and under conditions of poverty and boycott, have developed a marked 
sense of responsibility, devotion and efficiency. We pledge our loyalty 
to this spirit among the Chinese Christians and urge that everywhere 
throughout China these gains in Chinese leadership and responsibility 
be conserved as the basis of self-control and self-administration in China, 
with every opportunity for the Chinese to express themselves fully with 
reference to ecclesiastical organization and supervision, rituals of wor- 
ship, creedal statements and the whole outward expression of the Chris- 
tian religion that they may be true to the genius of the Chinese people. 

2. We recommend that the Executive Committee of the Board of For- 
eign Missions authorize the calling of an All-China Conference of Chinese 
and provide the funds for the necessary expense up to $5,000, from the 
Board’s Emergency Fund, the Conference to be called as early as possi- 
ble at some central point in China. There should be such preparation 
for this Conference as to insure an adequate discussion of the problems 
now facing the Christian movement in China. We suggest that there 
be invited to this Conference district superintendents, pastors, educa- 
tors, physicians, farmers, business men, those in government service 
and other lay members, both men and women, on an equitable repre- 
sentative basis from each Annual Conference. The Conference should 
be free to determine its own program and come to its own conclusions 
without the presence of foreigners. We believe this to be most urgent 
in order that the Chinese may have opportunity to discuss, among them- 
selves, the issues arising out of the present National Movement and 
revolution, and that they may be clear in their judgments as to policies 
and program which they must inevitably face, and which they should 
be free to present unitedly to the General Conference of 1928. (This 
action has been taken by the Executive Committee.) 

3. With reference to the status of our property in China, we recognize 
that any well-grounded and thoroughly founded church in China cannot 
progress in initiative, responsibility and self-direction unless it owns and 
controls its properties. We reaffirm our goal, long acknowledged, that 
the so-called Mission properties in China have been given by American 
Christians through the Board of Foreign Missions with the expectation 
that ultimately they would be under Chinese management and control. 
Our properties in China fall naturally into three classifications: First, 
the local churches together with the local parsonages and primary schools 
which are sometimes built on the same lot; second, the educational, hos- 
pital and other institutional properties; third, the compounds and the 
residences for missionaries. As to the procedure regarding the future 
status of these three kinds of property our recommendations are as follows: 

(1) The Committee feels that the time has now come when the Board 
should say to the Church in China that it is its expectation that proper 
local steps will be taken by those having power to transfer the local Church 
properties to Chinese. control as soon as some satisfactory plan can be 
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agreed upon between the Board and the field. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that steps be taken in China by our Bishops and Field Finance 
Committees to make recommendations on the basis of how such Church 
property can now be held safely and permanently in China. 

(2) We believe that the legal holdings of our educational, hospital 
and other institutional property must be studied in view of developing 
national requirements and resources and that the advisability of the 
transfer of each institution must be considered on its own merits, having 
in mind our trust obligations. 

(3) Missionary residences and. compounds are definitely a part of the 
provision and equipment for missionaries and therefore should remain 
the property of the Board of Foreign Missions. 

4. The recent months of civil war and revolution in China have seen 
the looting, theft and destruction of church property and equipment. 
We recommend that the Board of Foreign Missions inform the State 
Department of the United States Government that it will not file any 
claim for indemnities for these losses. The Board respectfully requests 
the United States Government not to take any action regarding losses 
suffered by the Board of Foreign Missions without previously consulting 
the Board. In making this recommendation, we recognize that the 
missionaries, as individuals, have the right to file with the United States 
consulates in China inventories of their personal losses and that their 
demand for reparations is wholly optional with them. 

5. We recognize that the present situation in China affords an oppor- 
tunity for the preparation and distribution of Christian literature on a 
scale hitherto unprovided for as a part of our missionary program. We 
recommend that the Corresponding Secretaries consult other Mission 
Boards at work in China, with the hope that some plan may be inaugurated 
immediately for the preparation and distribution of scholarly and pop- 
ular presentations of Christian truth to the Chinese people through pic- 
tures, pamphlets and books. 

6. As to the return of missionaries who have been called out of China 
in recent months, we recommend that those missionaries should return 
to China who are acceptable to the Chinese, who are individually approved 
by the Board of Foreign Missions, are physically ably to go, who keenly 
desire to go in spite of present hazardous conditions and who, above all, 
are prepared in the light of the new situation in China to identify them- 
selves with the Chinese churches and people to the limit of their ability, 
and we pledge ourselves to meet these requirements. 3 

7. We appeal to our churches to contribute generously, and in a spirit 
that will match the heroic sacrifice of the Chinese toward our Christian 
program in China including the return of needed missionaries, the sup- 
port of our Chinese workers in their day of trial and opportunity, the 
new literature program, and for an evangelistic advance for which the time 
is now ripe. 2 


AN ALL-CHINA CONFERENCE OF CHINESE 


These resolutions, as will be noted, provided for the assembly 
at the earliest possible date in China, of an All-China Confer- 
ence of Chinese, in which the Chinese would be given opportu- 
nity, without the presence of any foreigners, to discuss among 
themselves the issues which the Chinese must inevitably face 
as the result of the conditions which the revolution was pro- 
ducing in their own country. 

This Conference assembled in Shanghai on January 2, 1928. 
Bishops Birney, Grose and Brown were present at the opening 
session to bring the greetings of the Bishops, the Churches in 
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America and the Board of Foreign Missions, to read the call 
for the Conference and to outline some of the questions which 
the Board had presented to them for discussion. ; 
Not in recent years have the Chinese leaders of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the various sections of China been per- 
mitted to face squarely the problems which were evolving out 
of rapidly changing Chinese life. Furthermore, the Methodist 
leaders in China have been confronted in recent months with 


a growing sentiment for the organization of a national Christian 


Chureh for China, into which all the various denominational 
bodies would be merged. In October, 1927, the First Assembly 
of the Church of Christ in China was held in Shanghai, at 
which gathering there were eighty-seven delegates, representing 
120,000 communicants, almost one-third of all the Protestant 
Church membership in China. There were sixteen missionary 
societies of the West represented in the assembly. 

The Board of Foreign Missions felt that the Chinese ought 
to be free to discuss these policies by themselves, especially the 
problem of their relation to movements looking toward church 
unity, since their own destiny would be so clearly involved. 
Shanghai gave the Chinese this opportunity. Their own pro- 
nouncement will be read with great interest and is worthy of 
the most careful consideration. 


Report or THE ALL-CHINA CONFERENCE 


As delegates to the All-China Conference, representing all the minis- 
ters and laymen of the ten Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in China, we wish to express our appreciation of the sincere and earnest 
desire on the part of the Board of Foreign Missions to know the Chinese 
view-point regarding the present condition of the church work in China, 
and to furnish an opportunity for the freest and fullest expression of opinion 
with reference to the various problems confronting the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in this country. This statesmanlike measure of the Mother 
Church and their sympathetic attitude toward the churches in China 
in these most trying and troublous times are heartily reciprocated by 
the Chinese Christians of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in their send- 
ing such a large delegation to this Conference, where they can discuss 
the various problems in the most thorough manner. 

While we rejoice in that autonomy which has long been the spirit and 
the policy of our Methodist Episcopal Church, anticipating the growth 
and the acquisition of new features and characteristics of the people, 
among whom the church is established, yet we believe that there is a 
serious need for prompt readjustments to meet the new conditions in 
China, so as to secure for the Methodist Episcopal Church larger oppor- 
tunities of development and growth, looking toward an early realization 
of a self-supporting and self-propagating Church. 

In spite of the changed conditions prevailing in this country which 
are both distracting and bewildering, we believe that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has a large contribution to make in strengthening 
and helping to unite the Christian forces in China in combating the forces 
of unrighteousness which are so rampant. 

We are fully convinced that the Methodist Church is entering upon 
a period of larger opportunities for making its influence count in the 
reconstruction of the Chinese nation. It cannot do these things without 
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changing certain old policies and methods. It will not be able to accom- 
plish its object without a far greater measure of spiritual power. It 
needs a new vision and a new baptism. It must make new approaches 
to tasks. The Church in China needs to be less exotic without decreas- 
ing its inter-racial fellowship and co-operation. It needs to preach its 
chief message of personal salvation through Jesus Christ in a more em- 
phatic and convincing way. 

After much prayer and careful study, the Conference makes the fol- 
lowing recommendations which have all been thoroughly considered and 
duly adopted: 


1. The Status of Chinese Methodism. 


It was voted that: 
a. The Chinese Methodist Church shall remain an organic part 
of the World Church. 
2. Episcopal Supervision. 
It was voted that: 
a. A Chinese bishop be elected as soon as this can be effected. 
b. The General Conference should delegate power to the Eastern 
Asia Central Conference to elect a bishop or bishops for China. 
. The bishops from America be eliminated gradually when the 
time comes. 
d. The question of how many bishops should be retained during 
the next quadrennium be laid on the table. 
e. Four bishops are needed for China: 
(These four bishops should be one Chinese, one missionary 
in China and two from America elected by the General Con- 
ference.) 


3. The Place of the Missionary. 
It was voted that: ; 
a. Missionaries are still desired and needed in the Methodist 
Church in China. 
b. The number of the missionaries be restored to equal that of 1926. 


4. Church Property. 
It was voted that: 

a. The Board of Foreign Missions should transfer the ownership 
of Church property to the Chinese Church as soon as plans 
for the transfer of the same are made. 

b. The Eastern Asia Central Conference should appoint a National 
Committee to make plans for the transfer of the property. 

ce. A local board be organized by each Annual Conference and a 
central board by the Eastern Asia Central Conference for the 
transfer of mission property and that in making the transfer 
the following conditions must be fulfilled: That each locality 
should be able to pay for the repairs and insurance and that 
the original purpose for which the property was designated 
should be maintained. . 

5. R gistration. 
It was voted that: 4 

a. The schools should register if and when the regulations for 
registration are satisfactory. x : 

b. The schools should not register if the regulations for registra- 
tion make a Christian school impossible. 

6. Emphasis of Work. 
It was voted that: J 

a. In the present conditions and in the near future the church 
should emphasize rural evangelism and vocational training. 
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b. That a committee be appointed by the Eastern Asia Central 
Conference to prepare a program of Religious Education for 
the next quadrennium. i : 

c. Each Conference should set apart a portion of its finances for 
literary work, : ; 

d. The Chinese Christian Advocate and The Young Peoples Friend 
should open a section for Religious Education. : : 

e. Our Board of Religious Education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in China should negotiate with the Sunday School 
Union for the preparation of Sunday School lessons suitable 
for country use. 

7. It was voted that the Methodist Episcopal Church should have 
spiritual fellowship and hearty co-operation with other Christian 
Churches in China. 

8. It was voted that the changes in discipline, polity or ritual of our 
church in China would be referred to the Eastern Asia Central Con- 
ference for discussion. 

9. Finance. 


It was voted that: 

a. We ask the Mission Board to continue their financial support 
according to the conditions of each place. _ 

b. Besides self-supporting churches, each individual church should 
increase each year ten per cent of the present amount for self- 
support; however, this does not apply to churches under un- 
usual circumstances. 

c. The finances for evangelism should be increased. 


10. It was voted that we ask the Eastern Asia Central Conference to 
take action requesting the General Conference to admit lay dele- 
gates to the Annual Conference with power to vote. 


11. It was voted that we ask the Eastern Asia Central Conference to 
organize a General Executive Office for the Chinese Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. 


CHINESE CHRISTIANS CARRYING ON 


The evacuation of the missionaries from China in the Spring 
of 1927 brought forward, all over China, the question of Chinese 
leadership. ‘The missionaries were required to leave their posts, 
in many places on short notice. The care of schools, hospitals, 
homes, Churches and property of all kinds had to be arranged 
for. The Chinese Christians arose to their opportunities mag- 
nificently, and thus the revolution helped to accomplish, in a 
few months, what our missionaries.and Church leaders in China 
have worked, prayed and longer for during the years. 

The Chinese Christians, however, have more than new respon- 
sibilities to deal with. The anti-Christian movement every- 
where meant persecution, boycott and sometimes financial ruin 
and a martyr’s death. The way in which these trials have been 
borne has produced a new chapter in the Acts of the Apostles 
and there has been written afresh a new record of Heroes of 
the Faith. Some few have fallen by the wayside—that is to 
be expected—but the Church has been refined and strengthened 
and more deeply rooted than ever in Chinese soil. 
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_These gains must not be lost. The Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, the Missionaries and our Church leaders in China, all 
recognize that our emphasis is shifted in missionary policy. 
From now on we must give strength to our Chinese brethren; 
must co-operate with them and help them in every possible 
way. Above all, the necessity of standing by them financially 
in this period of transition is before us. To strengthen now 
our aid to China with both men and money will set forward 
the Christian Movement by leaps and bounds, 


PROPOSALS FOR CHURCH UNION IN KOREA 


The most absorbing item of interest among Methodists in 
Korea to-day is the proposal for the union of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
into a united Methodist Church in Korea. 

The General Conference will have before it memorials adopted 
by the Korea Annual Conference and by the Lay Electoral 
Conference, requesting that a Commission be appointed by 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church to 
meet with a similar Commission from the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the Commissions 
from the two Annual Conferences in Korea, with power to pre- 
pare a basis of union and plan for the organization of a Korea 
Methodist Church, and to provide for some organic relation 
with the mother churches. 

The Board of Foreign Missions passed the following reso- 
lution concerning these proposals : 

We desire to express our most cordial interest in the action of the 
Korea Annual Conference and the Lay Electoral Conference, looking 
toward a united Methodist Episcopal Church in Korea, and it is our 
earnest hope that a way may be found to realize this ideal. We sin- 


cerely trust that this purpose may be so consummated as to retain the 
Korean churches in our international organizations. - 


The Board of Foreign Missions also appointed a Committee 
to consult with a like Committee from the Board of Missions 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, on such matters as 
might properly come before the two missionary bodies, as a 
result of any action looking toward church union in Korea. 

At Atlantic City, New Jersey, on January 12, 1928, these 
two Committees met in joint conference and passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 

This Joint Conference has heard with interest the memorials of the 
two Annual Conferences in Korea, and we commend their request to the 
General Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, and express the hope that these General 
Conferences will appoint the Commissions requested and give them 
power, in conference with the Commissions from Korea, to make plans 
looking toward the creation of a united Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Korea along the lines of their memorials. 
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Both of the above resolutions are respectfully submitted to 
the General Conference as expressing the mind of the Board 
of Foreign Missions on the question of church union in Korea. 


THE CHURCH IN JAPAN 


The Japan Methodist Church was formally organized in 1907 
by the union of the Canadian Methodist, the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, and the Methodist Episcopal Church con- 
gregations. At that time all the machinery of an independent 
Church was set up. Two Annual Conferences with District 
organizations and a General Conference were established. Jap- 
~ anese Episcopal supervision and Japanese leaders in the various 
Church boards and societies were provided. The plan of district 
supervision was adopted, whereby a pastor, chosen by the Dis- 
trict after the appointments were made, became the presiding 
elder, giving his time in addition to his pastoral duties. 

All church and parsonage property controlled by the Annual 
Conferences of the uniting bodies at the time of the union were 
legally held in trust for the new Church. All missionary prop- 
erty remained under the control of the several Mission Boards. 
The Japanese administered their own funds. The missionaries 
of the three Mission Boards remained under the supervision 
and appointment of their respective ecclesiastical leaders. While 
their Conference relations were officially in their home Con- 
ferences, they were to have the rights and privileges of mem- 
bership in the Japan Methodist Church Annual Conferences 
and were given the freedom of the floor, except on questions 
in which the character or Conference relations of Japanese 
preachers is involved. This arrangement was satisfactory to all 
concerned and was the best possible plan to satisfy all the inter- 
ests when the Church was. set up. Through all these years it - 
has been productive of the finest kind of co-operation between 
the Japan Methodist Church and our missionary agencies. 


Growth of the Japan Methodist Church 


During the past ten years the Japan Methodist Church has 
made rapid strides. In the year 1918 there were only thirty-one 
self-supporting Churches, but now we can count ninety of them, 
which means an increase of sixty Churches more, or 200 per 
cent. In the same year the total membership was 13,832, but 
now it has reached as many as even 30,088, which plainly shows 
an increase of more than 100 per cent. The Sunday School 
enrollment then was 38,108, but now 42,311. The total giving 
of our Church members in that year was 98,844 yen, but during 
the last fiscal year, ending March 31, 192%, they gave as much 
as 335,161 yen. ‘To-day, in total membership and the number 
of self-supporting churches, the Japan Methodist Church exceeds 
those of both the Congregational and the Episcopal Churches. 
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Our Educational Institutions 


We are co-operating with the Japanese Methodist Church in 
three major educational institutions, Chinzei Gakuin, Aoyama 
Gakuin and To-O-Gijiku. 

These three institutions are located—one in the south on 
the Island of Kyushu, Chinzei Gakuin; one is centrally located 
at Tokyo, Aoyama Gakuin, and the other is in North Nipon, 
To-O-Gijiku. 

At Aoyama, the girls’ school, formerly called Aoyama Jo 
Gakuin, has now become a department of Aoyama Gakuin under 
one administration with Dr. M. Ishizaka as the principal, and 
Miss Sprowles, dean of the girls’ department. There is a Jap- 
anese dean of the college and middle school, and Dr. Arthur 
Berry is dean of the theological school. In May of this year 
there was held the first meeting of the new Board of Trustees 
of the combined institution. Aoyama Gakuin has nearly 2,300 
boys in all departments and over 1,000 girls. To-O-Gijiku has 
about 550 boys and Chinzei Gakuin an equal number. All 
three of these schools are superbly located; are practically with- 
out competition; are recognized by the government; have grad- 
uated men who are leaders in Japanese life and have vigorous 
alumni associations which are increasingly coming to the sup- 
port of the institutions. 

All three of them, however, are in dire need and the financial 
condition of each one is most acute. 


Facing the Unfimshed Task in Japan 


Those who have read Doctor Reischauer’s scholarly and illu- 
minating volume on The Task in Japan realize that the whole 
Christian undertaking in Japan must be reviewed in the light 
of experience, the growth, of the work itself, the change in the 
intellectual, social and physical conditions of the country, the 
progress of religious ideas and of national feeling and aspira- 
tion; all these and other items are occasioning the call for a 
re-study and re-appraisal both of our objectives and of our 
schemes, in order that they may meet in some more generally 
satisfactory way the demands of God and of the time. 

‘Bishop Herbert Welch, under the caption, “Facing the Un- 
finished Task,” in a recent issue of the Japan Christian Quar- 
terly, defines the Christian task, recounts how much has already 
been accomplished in Japan; what yet remains to be done and 
what part of this unfinished portion rightfully falls to the 
forelgn missionary. 

After defining the Christian task as he sees it, Bishop Welch 
says, “How much has been done in Japan toward the accom- 
plishment of this bold and staggering undertaking?” His 
answer is significant, 
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“Much, very much. To begin with, a Church has been cre- 
ated, relatively small in numbers but steadily growing. It is 
somewhat over sixty years since Protestant Christianity made 
its first effective beginnings in the Sunrise Kingdom. At the 
end. of twenty years there were but 5,000 members; at the end 
of the second twenty there were 40,000, and after another 
twenty, 130,000. To be sure, the increase of population in 
Japan in a single year is five times the entire membership of 
the Protestant churches, so that there are far more non-Chris- 
tians in this country now than when we began; yet the per- 
centage of Christians has been gradually improving. In the 
last forty years the ordained ministers have increased from 
fifty to a thousand; the self-supporting Churches from fourteen 
to 300 ;.the total contributions for Church purposes from 10,000 
yen to 1,730,000 yen. 'To dwell for another sentence in the 
realm of the statistical, there are at present 3,500 employed 
Protestant workers, 1,500 Churches and 3,000 Sunday Schools, 
a few hospitals, some scattered philanthropic agencies and many 
schools. In a word, a Church is here, living, spreading, and 
somewhat equipped for the service it is appointed to render. 
It is organized, officered, supplied with articles of faith, with 
the Scriptures in the native tongue, and with the beginnings 
of a Christian literature and a Christian hymnology, neither 
quite domesticated as yet. 

“This Church is established in all sections of the country, 
though ,to some extent it is exotic everywhere. That is, it is 
frequently composed of those who have moved into the com- 
munity rather than of those who are firmly rooted there and 
whose families determine the community life. It is a city and 
town Church rather than a rural church, though of course 
preaching places are scattered out into the country sections. 
It is a middle-class Church. Its members for the most part 
are students, teachers and other professional men, housewives, 
farmers, minor public officials and shop-keepers, with a sprin- 
kling of men of larger business interests. 

“Tt has developed leaders of strength, devotion and wisdom, 
men. of the type which caused one missionary to write after a 
critical meeting, ‘Men like that make one feel that the future 
of Christianity is safe, even if everything isn’t done just exactly 
as we think it should be.’ There is in Japan, let it be repeated, 
a Church of Christ, worthy to bear His name, competent to 
carry on His work. 

“But the vitality and the promise for the future of the Chris- 
tian cause are attested more emphatically, if that may be, by 
the fact that to a surprising degree the influence of Christ 
reaches far beyond the borders of the visible Church. Here, 
more than in most countries, are those who for one reason or 
another are not listed in the Church, yet who believe in the 
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things for which the Church stands and are giving their lives 
to promoting these ends. The penetrating and transforming 
power of the Christian religion is admirably illustrated in the 
life of Japan in the past sixty years. Naturally, we must beware 
of identifying Christianity with Western civilization. The mod- 
ern ways which Japan has so eagerly appropriated may have 
grown up in an atmosphere perfumed by the faith of Palestine, 
yet the fragrance is not always obvious of the product. Matters 
of dress, housing, architecture, food, pure and applied science, 
especially medicine, commerce and banking, music and munici- 
pal government, industry, and the rest, while they may bring 
from the West progressive elements which minister to the safety, 
comfort and advancement of the people, are not of the essence 
of Christianity. Nearer to this are the developments of democ- 
racy in political life, the improved status of womanhood, and 
an interest in social welfare which is surely based on the Chris- 
tian conception of personality. The temperance and purity 
movements are led by Christians; the effort for the elevation of 
labor has Christian men in its forefront; education is slowly 
coming under the guidance of Christian notions of character 
and life; international relations promise to be colored by Christ’s _ 
teaching of human solidarity, and a new vision of humanity has 
dawned upon those who have already been so intensely devoted 
to family and to empire. Even the old religions are not only 
copying Christian forms and methods but are incorporating 
Christian elements into their teaching. Buddhist priests are 
reading the New Testament; Buddhist children are found in our 
schools. The interpretation and the partial Christianization 
of ancient and broken faiths is actually under way. As evi- 
denced by the testimony of Prince Tokugawa at the time of the 
Washington Conference, by the words of a representative of 
the Department of Education at the last National Christian 
Council, by the striking editorials in the Japan Times within 
recent months, discriminating and intelligent observers agree 
that much if not most of what has made the new Japan and 
given it a place of honor among the nations is the direct or 
indirect result of Christianity. 

“It is, therefore, not strange that the attitude of the govern- 
ment has been so radically changed. The Christian religion is 
not only tolerated, but recognized, praised, and employed for 
work of public benefit. The Imperial Family makes gifts to 
Christian organizations. The conservative naval authorities 
permit Christian meetings within the precincts of the Admiralty 
at Saseho. The primary school principals of Tokyo welcome 
and invite the assistance of Christian workers with their hymns 
and. their sermons. 4 

“RByen more significantly, the attitude of the mass of the 
people is altered. Bibles and hymn books sell freely and reli- 
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gious volumes find many buyers. Evangelistic meetings easily 
draw their crowds. The young in particular are waking up to 
the presence of a new spiritual power in the land. Of a large 
group of secondary school students examined last year, nine- 
tenths come from Buddhist homes and only the usual half-of- 
one-per-cent or less from Christian homes. But while a fourth 
of them felt no certainty as to the existence of God, a large 
majority affirmed the importance of religion, one-third of them 
expressed a desire to believe in Christianity, and of those who 
were reading any religious literature three times as many were 
studying Christian books as Buddhist. 

“To quote the words of Bishop Uzaki: ‘The present condi- 
tion of Japan is hopeful for her evangelization. The spiritual 
attitude is more favorable, the door for missionary work is 
wider open, wherever we go, than ever before, and those who 
are eager to listen to the glad tidings are increasing day by 
day.’ » 

While we believe, and rejoice in the belief, that Christianity 
has an influence on the thought and life of Japan altogether 
beyond the proportionate number of enrolled Christians, yet as 
Bishop Welch has so well stated, we recognize that the evange- 
listic task has scarcely begun. Seventy-five’ per cent of the 
people are nominally Buddhist. All of the enrolled Christians 
together, Catholic and Protestant, make less than half of 1 per 
cent of the population. Many sections of the country are little 
touched. Even in those sections where the Christian Church 
has developed some strength, many of the social and occupa- 
tional groups seem almost entirely outside its borders. 

Some may ask, Why not leave this task to the Japanese; our 
own lands are not yet Christianized ? 

“In Japan, unquestionably, Christianity would live if all the 
missionary support and personnel were removed today; it would 
live—but it would languish. The aim of the foreign missionary 
cannot be considered entirely accomplished when a church has 
been established, even though that church may have some 
powers of self-support and self-propagation and _ self-govern- 
ment. Why should the missionary have no part in the training 
of converts, the broadening of the Church’s ideals and activi- 
ties, the social ministry to the people which shall let the love 
of God shine like a ray from heaven into black places? Has he 
no contribution to make because of the generations of Christian 
experience which lie behind him? Must this infant church 
trace again all the weary path which Western churches have 
been compelled to follow, or profiting by .their history, shall 
it come speedily to a wealthy place of vision, privilege and 
service ? 

“The foreign missionary everywhere is somewhat separated 
from the people by his nationality, race, habits and financial 
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support. And here in Japan the test has been more than ordi- 
narily severe. Japan, because of the compactness of the coun- 
try, the general use of one language with but slight differences 
of dialect, the enthusiastic national spirit, and the prevalence 
of education, took much earlier the step to which China has 
just come in self-assertion and the insistence upon ecclesiastical 
as well as political independence. But here in Japan the ques- 
tion of the missionary has been met and answered. Not only 
does the missionary feel that the call of God to him has not been 
repealed, but the voice of the national church bids him stay as 
a brother beloved and a fellow-laborer in the Lord. The voice 
says, ‘Our numbers are small; our leaders are few; our finances 
are inadequate; we are preoccupied with the struggle for com- 
pleter self-support, and moreover there are things to be done 
which we are not yet prepared to do, which perhaps we cannot 
do for many years to come. You came over to help us; stay 
and help us still further.’ This is good. In the rising tide of 
race prejudice and national self-consciousness, Christianity must 
be kept international.” 


THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE JEW 


It is recognized that the relation of the Jew to the social, 
economic, political and cultural life of America is very different 
from that in which he has for so many years lived in Central 
and Eastern Europe. The Methodist Episcopal Church, both 
in America and in Europe, is interested in any attempt to find 
a way by which the Gospel may be preached to this great people. 
Of special significance to the Churches in Europe and, incident- 
ally, to the Christian Movement throughout the world, were 
the interdenominational and international conferences for the 
discussion of the Christian message to the Jews, held at Buda- 
pest and Warsaw in April, 1927, under the leadership of Dr. 
John R. Mott. These were the first Conferences which have 
ever been held regarding Jewish evangelization. For eighteen 
months previous to the meetings the ground was being preparéd 
by exhaustive study. 

“Tt would have been a collective crime not to have come 
together to revise our thought and action in face of the new 
situation throughout the Jewish world.” This telling sentence 
from the opening speech of Dr. Mott summarizes the objects 
of the Conferences. Evangelism and the Christian message for 
Jews; methods of work, including medical, industrial, com- 
munity centers; a new type of literature; the training, equip- 
ment and care of workers; special work among women; the 
occupation of the field; the growth and maintenance of spiritual 
power, and co-operation, were the topics discussed in both Con- 
ferences. 

An attempt was made to get at the roots of hate and the 
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basis of the foolish prejudices which have separated the Jew and 
the Christian throughout the centuries. Fortunately for Chris- 
tian and Jew alike, the impossible situation of past centuries 
has been changed, first on the side of the Christian and more 
recently by the Jew. 

That there is a new day for Jewry in Europe was recognized. 
The Ghetto and the deplorable situation it represented are things 
of the past. The dismantled Ghetto—an indirect result of the 
European war—means that the world of Jewry, once so solid, 
is now fluid. The widespread political and social liberation of 
the Jews has brought them into closer touch with modern scien- 
tific ideas. There has been a widespread departure from the 
synagogues—not a matter of rejoicing, but an alarming fact 
for both Jews and Gentiles. It has been a generation of amaz- 
ing changes for the Jew. They have been a people long in the 
bonds of a stereotyped system, but they are now free and moving 
and inquiring. They are increasingly dissatisfied with their 
traditional faith and, for lack of knowledge of a better religion, 
are now turning to materialism, agnosticism or communism. 
They are a people who now offer a new chance for the Saviour 
of every race. 

The findings of these Conferences, now available in printed 
form, in addition to being of value to our workers in eastern 
and central Europe, should stimulate the Churches in America 
to new studies of the problem and to a broader interpretation 
of our responsibilities. They also constitute a call for increased 
concern for this new opportunity for evangelism and Christian 
service. The Church is facing a big day of opportunity with 
these means of informing and stirring our people regarding the 
new Christian approach to the Jews. 


THE WORLD CALL 


At Washington, D. C., in May, 1926, the Bishops of our 
Church held their mid-quadrennial meeting and there were 
present practically all of the Bishops resident in foreign fields. 
There were extended presentations and discussions by the 
Bishops of the conditions and needs of our Church overseas. 
The Bishops resident in America were so impressed with the 
challenging need manifest in these addresses, that representa- 
tions were made to the World Service Commission for larger 
co-operation on the part of the Bishops in the cultivation of 
American churches. In consultation with the administrative 
staff of the World Service Agencies and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the World Service Commission, consideration was 
given to a period of intense cultivation of our American 
churches by our Episcopal leaders. It was further decided to 
call a nation-wide convention for the city of Chicago for June 
29-30, Nearly 1,500 persons responded to the call, the program 
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of which was given up almost entirely to foreign missions, with 
stirring addresses by the Bishops from abroad. Following the 
convention, nearly every Area in the Church was visited by one 
or more of the Bishops. Later, the addresses delivered at the 
mid-quadrennial meeting of the Bishops in Washington were 
published by The Methodist Book Concern, under the title, The 
World Call. During the summer and especially at the Annual 
Conferences and District gatherings of the early fall, this pub- 
lication was given nation-wide circulation and 12,000 copies 
were distributed to our people. 


AMONG COLLEGE STUDENTS 


In a recent Conference at Princeton University of campus 
religious workers, it was the consensus of opinion that “not 
more than one student in ten is interested in religious matters.” 
If that is true about religion in general it is probable that the 
number interested in foreign missions, as a particular expression 
of religious concern, is considerably smaller. In an informal 
discussion among another, though less representative group of 
student workers, the conclusion seemed to support the state- 
ment of one who declared, that “there has never been, in thirty 
years, more active skepticism toward and less active interest in 
foreign missions among college students than at the present 
moment.” A number of reasons have been set forward to account 
for this situation. 

In the first place, the serious concerns of students on any 
subject have never been confronted with such desperate com- 
petition as at present. The prevalent bridge mania on the cam- 
puses of the country is only one small indication of the difficul- 
ties that confront the student who has a desire to give first 
consideration, in his thoughts, to matters of vital importance. 

In the second place the old terminology that won the loyalty 
of the students of a generation ago is regarded as out of date 
to-day. The new statement of the Christian world appeal has 
not yet reached the student groups. At least it has not been 
proclaimed with sufficient clarity to stimulate interest as effec- 
tively as it was stimulated by the “evangelization of the world in 
this generation.” 

In the third place, the decline of interest in foreign missions 
can be traced, in part, to the wide-spread propaganda of repre- 
sentatives of other faiths whose distorted pictures of the superior 
spiritual qualities of those faiths have led to the conclusion 
that Christianity, after all, has nothing unique to offer to the 
world. It is common among students to inquire: 

‘“Wouldn’t it be better if we spent our time and resources 
learning from the East than in endeavoring to take our so- 
called perfect faith to Easterners?” And those who attempt to 
answer that question in the negative are ranked with the bigots. 
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Foreign students in the United States have by no means all 
been guilty of creating the impression that Christianity has 
nothing to offer to the world. But among the foreign student 
community there is a large number whose descriptions of Hast- 
ern lands gloss over the evil and exaggerate the good; who em- 
phasize the evil in the West and minimize the good. Their 
statements lead directly to the assumption that foreign missions 
is not only unwelcome but unnecessary. 

To remedy this situation will require more than new slogans. 
It will require, first of all, a wider dissemination of the facts. 
Much of the apologetic of the up-to-date critics of missions 
would lose its force if the apologists could take time off to under- 
stand what is going on in the Mission Boards. Students need 
to know that the new spirit of racial and national determinism 
is being reflected in the machinery of the Christian world enter- 
prise. They need to understand, also, that the completion of 
this transformation is a task that calls for the consecration of 
young people. 

On the other hand, the actual situation in the foreign field 
needs to be understood. The stark picture of human need, as 
the actual lot of the vast majority of people among whom Chris- 
tianity is at work, needs to be redrawn. Into that background 
the effectiveness and uniqueness of the Christian ministry must 
be painted. Until students are brought to see that the world 
is in desperate straits for the help that they can bring, they 
can hardly be persuaded to volunteer either their lives or their 
material resources. 

Finally, however, a new missionary appeal to students cannot 
succeed without a new affirmation of the unique capacities of 
Christianity. Let students understand fully the alternatives to 
the Christian Gospel—materialism, cynicism, atheism in the 
West; fatalism, social stagnation and ethical bankruptcy in the 
East. Let them understand the fruits that these alternatives 
have produced. Let them speculate upon the kind of a world 
the future will bring us if these alternatives, rather than Chris- 
tianity, gain the ascendency. In the face of such an inquiry— 
if it is scientific rather than propagandist—a new concern for 
foreign missions may be developed and students led, once again, 
to volunteer to support an enterprise that, with the sharing 
spirit of Christ, is dedicated to the building of His kind of a 
world. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN FOREIGN FIELDS 


During the present quadrennium an effective organization for 
the promotion of religious education in foreign fields has been 
set up and is now operating satisfactorily. The Joint Commit- 
tee consists of eighteen members, nine each from the Board of 
Foreign Missions and the Board of Education. The secretary 
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of the Joint Committee is Dr. Wade Crawford Barclay. The 
statement of principles under which the committee operates is 
as follows: 

1. The carrying out of a program of religious education shall 
be the responsibility of the agencies on the field. The Joint 
Committee, representing the two Boards, shall render assistance 
wherever possible. 

2. Each of the co-operating Boards shall recognize the Joint 
Committee as its duly authorized agent in the carrying out 
of the program, and all approaches to the field relating to reli- 
gious education on the part of the co-operating agencies shall 
be through the Joint Committee. 

3. It is agreed, in the interest of uniform service standards, 
that all workers engaged in the development of this program on 
the foreign field shall have the full status of missionaries of 
the Board of Foreign Missions. 

4. The annual budget shall be prepared by the Joint Com- 
mittee and submitted to the co-operating agencies and shall 
become effective when approved by them. The Treasurer of the 
Board of Foreign Missions shall be the Treasurer of the Joint 
Committee. 

The organization of the Joint Committee has made possible 
the unifying of the program of religious education in foreign 
fields. No longer are there two independent programs. The 
program of religious education is subject to the same regulations 
and field supervision as all other work on the field. The Joint 
Committee’s relation to the religious education program is one 
of counsel and service, not direction or supervision. 

Religious education is rapidly coming into new prominence 
in all mission fields of the world. Everywhere are manifest new 
interest and deepened conviction of its importance. Tasks of 
the utmost importance await the organization of effective field 
agencies of religious education, and the training of national 
leadership prepared to carry them through to successful com- 
pletion. A thoroughly Christian literature, which at the same 
time utilizes the best in the racial cultures of the various peoples, 
must be produced not only for adults but for children and young 
people. Indigenous curricula for all grades must be created. 
Programs of training for both lay and ministerial leadership 
suited to the peculiar conditions of each field must be developed 
and aggressively promoted. These tasks involve highly special- 
ized educational problems, complex and difficult. To their solu- 
tion both the Board of Foreign Missions and the Board of Edu- 
cation are called upon to make contribution. 

Progress is reported in the organization of field agencies of 
religious education. Councils of Religious Education which are, 
in effect, boards of religious education, are now operating in 
China, India, Korea, Mexico and South America. - In the Phil- 
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ippine Islands the Sunday School Union exercises a similar 
function. Beginnings in the direction of organization have 
been made in other fields. 

In South America an enterprise of great significance has 
been inaugurated. A Central Committee on Religious Educa- 
tion, with subsidiary regional committees, has made a beginning 
in the creation of indigenous curricula of religious education. 
The program includes teaching materials for use both in mis- 
sion schools and in Sunday Schools, and for all grades from 
the kindergarten through the primary and the secondary school. 

Among various other phases of religious education, the 
advance recorded in leadership training deserves special men- 
tion, Some of the best work is being done in the Philippine 
Islands. The fact that English is increasingly the prevailing 
language has created an opportunity of which our missionaries 
have taken full advantage. The Standard Training Course, 
substantially the same as in the United States, is being used 
and thousands of credits have been issued to Methodist teach- 
ers. In Mexico, and particularly in South America, remarkable 
developments in leadership training have been taking place 
within recent months. 


JERUSALEM—1928 


From March 24 until April 8, 1928, during the days while 
this report to the General Conference is being printed, there 
will be gathered together at Jerusalem, on the Mount of Olives, 
some 200 people drawn from almost all the countries in the 
world. All of them will be busy people, men and women hold- 
ing positions of importance, or doing work in places from which 
they can ill be spared. They will come together at great cost, 
not only of time and energy but of money. They will represent 
most of the branches of the Christian Church and most of the 
peoples of mankind. The meeting will last for a fortnight, and 
the preparations for it and the future action necessitated by it 
have been and will be laborious and costly. 

The significance of the Jerusalem Conference can be grasped 
only when it is regarded, not as an event by itself, but as an 
incident or stage in an effort of international co-operation, ex- 
tending over a period of several years. In making the plans, 
it has been repeatedly affirmed that the meeting will not be a 
conference. This insistence may appear, at first sight, to press 
an unimportant distinction, emphasized only for the purpose 
of freeing the meeting from the undesirable associations of 
the word “Conference,” in a world that is rapidly becoming 
weary of the multiplication of such gatherings. In reality the 
distinction is fundamental. The meeting at Jerusalem will be 
a meeting of the members of a permanent organization. Under 
the auspices of that organization the attempt is being made, 
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through an international exchange of thought, to gain a fresh 
view of the most vital issues in the world mission of Christianity 
at the present time. The need of that exchange is such that 
it cannot be carried to a final conclusion by the spring of 1928. 
It, not the meeting, is the prior and fundamental thing. It 
might be maintained, not merely in the abstract but as a prac- 
tical and possible alternative, that the inquiries which have 
been instituted might have been carried out under international 
co-operation, without such a meeting as has been planned for 
Jerusalem. But, obviously, if this international co-operation 
is to be real, some people representing different nations must, 
at some time, get together for consultation, and whatever im- 
provement in method the future may bring, as the world gains 
in experience of international co-operation, in the light of exist- 
ing conditions, the holding of the meeting which has been actu- 
ally planned seemed the best and most effective means, at present 
available, for achieving the objects which the International Mis- 
sionary Council has in view. The important thing to bear in 
mind, however, is that the meeting will be only a means to an 
end greater and more comprehensive than itself. 

One further general observation may be made in regard to 
the vital issues which the International Missionary Council is 
endeavoring to face. The remarkable Conference on Faith and 
Order, which recently concluded its sessions at Lausanne, issued 
a significant document entitled The Message of the Church to 
the World. It is significant as having obtained the unanimous 
consent of the representatives of so many different communions, 
and yet, while it carries us a long way, it reveals at the same 
time the immensity of the task which is still to be undertaken. 
It contains the assertion that “the Gospel is the sure source of 
power for social regeneration” ; that “it is the only way by which 
humanity can escape from those class and race hatreds, which 
devastate society at present, into the enlargement of national 
well-being and international friendship and peace.” By no 
body of Christians are these convictions held more strongly 
than by those actively engaged in carrying out the world mission 
of Christianity; their whole work is based on them. But if 
these affirmations are to be effective they must be given full 
and rich content. The world is not going to accept them merely 
because the Church proclaims them. Some of the inquiries 
which the International Missionary Council is undertaking can 
perhaps best be understood as an attempt to provide an adequate 
content for these affirmations made at Lausanne. 

The three main subjects are the Christian Message and the 
Religions of the World; Religious Education; the Church in 
the West and in the East. There will be discussion of the bear- 
ing of the Christian spirit and message on practical affairs in 
three special spheres—Race, Industrialism in the East and Rural 
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Life, and consideration of the future work of the International 
Missionary Council. 


THE REAL FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Again, your Secretaries would state that no attempt is being 
made in this report of the Board of Foreign Missions to review 
in detail the progress and needs of the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches in the various countries of the world. Furthermore, 
the previous statements are not intended to convey the impres- 
sion that the events, movements, world-wide forces and signifi- 
cant conferences, herein described, are looked upon as consti- 
tuting the essential foreign missionary enterprise. Our hope 
has been to trace, somewhat, in this report, the progress of 
missionary thought during the quadrennium as reflected in the 
Foreign Mission Boards and Societies and the sending Churches. 
When a summary is made of what has been happening in the 
World Christian Movement during the last four years, it is 
evident that it has been a quadrennium of most notable events. 
The outstanding impressions which come from seeing these 
world events in perspective, clearly convince that there is no 
serious or fundamental obstacle to efforts to preach the Gospel, 
to train and educate the children and youth of the world. in 
the Christian way of life, and to establish the Christian social 
order, save the willingness and ability of the Christian churches 
of the West to rise to the new day which is before us. 

The real foreign missions are not the conventions and the 
conferences and the social and political movements of these 
changing days. Foreign missions, as always, are a giving, a 
sending, a sharing. To call, to train and to send strong, eager 
and consecrated youth to tell the world of Jesus Christ; to 
gather the Christians into communities for worship, training 
and organized Christian service; to nurture the young Churches 
and to help make them strong; to teach in manifold ways; to 
heal and to nurse the sick, and to get underneath rather than 
to dominate every vital movement throughout the world for 
the establishment of justice and righteousness among men— 
these have been and still are the vital elements of the foreign 
mission enterprise. 

In thirty-eight countries, in fifty-six Annual Conferences, 
Mission Conferences and Missions, 1,002 missionaries of the 
Board of Foreign Missions and 725 missionaries of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society are today doing this real funda- 
mental work of world evangelization. To their efforts must be 
added the might and strength of 3,683 ordained ministers and 
15,655 other workers who, in hospitals, schools, publishing 
houses and churches, day by day, against odds little known or 
appreciated in the West, are testifying to the saving and regen- 
erating power of the love of God as manifest in Jesus Christ. 
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WHAT THE STATISTICS SAY 


The statistical summary for the quadrennium only partially 
reveals the status of the work sponsored by the Board of F oreign 
Missions. From the accompanying chart it will be seen that 
the reduced income of recent years has left its inevitable mark 
upon the progress of our work. The most startling disclosure 
is that from 1923 to January 1, 1928, we have decreased our 
total force of missionaries by 207. The reduced income has also 
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taken its toll of national Christian workers and left its influence 
in baptisms, the number of Sunday Schools and Sunday School 
pupils and has given us a net increase of preparatory and full 
members of less than 20,000 for the quadrennium. 


INCOME 


The following table shows the income of the Board for the 
four years of the quadrennium. The total, $12,810,328.75, com- 
pared with the total income of the preceding quadrennium, 
namely, $22,353,504.51, shows a decrease for the four years of 
$9,543,175.76. If the income for the debt be included in the 
receipts, it still shows a decrease over the preceding quadren- 
nium of $8,061,008.14. 

The second table gives a summary of disbursements to each of 
the Conferences in the foreign field and to each item of our 
General Expense year by year for the quadrennium and, in most 
cases, is self explanatory. 

The absence of appropriations in certain columns means a 
change in method; for example, the appropriations to the Union 
Universities in China and Korea were included in the general 
appropriations for 1924-1925, and became separate items in 
1926. In other instances such as Germany, the blanks indicate 
the creation of new Annual Conferences. 

It will be noted that, in 1924, the disbursements far exceed the 
receipts. This was the first year following the close of the Cen- 
tenary program, and this decrease of receipts is one of the chief 
elements in the large debt of the Board, referred to in another 
paragraph of this report. In every case since that when the 
disbursements have exceeded the receipts, the overdraft has been 
the first charge against the appropriations of the next year. 

Special attention is called to the interesting facts revealed in 
table ITI, showing the increase in the Permanent Funds of the 
Board during the past twenty years and also the very remarkable 
increase in the outstanding Annuity Agreements, especially dur- 
ing the past quadrennium. These tables show the results of con- 
tinued activities to build up these funds. The second section of 
the tables indicates the amounts which have been realized for 
the work from legacies and annuities. The large income from 
annuities during the period of 1920-1923, inclusive, is due to the 
fact that a part of the annuity funds of the Board were put on a 
reserve basis under the laws of New York State governing 
annuity business. The surplus available when this action was 
put into effect was used. to reduce the debt of the Board. The 
Board has recently reconsidered this policy and has directed the 
Treasurer to return to the former policy of holding all funds dur- 
ing the lifetime of the annuitant, rather than to hold only the 
proportion required by law. 

The problems surrounding the great decrease in income of 
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1924 have constituted the chief financial burdens of the quad- 
rennium. It has been the fixed policy of the Board, at least dur- 
ing most of its history, that the fields were not permitted to con- 
tract financial obligations without the direct consent of the 
Board. However, the situation of 1924 made overdrafts in cer- 
tain fields absolutely necessary. Such radical and far-reaching 
adjustments could not be made with only a few weeks’ notice. 
The appropriations of the Board made at the annual meeting in 
November are for the succeeding calendar year, and by the time 
the fields get notice of the appropriation and the Finance Com- 
mittees have an opportunity to make their budgets, the work of 
another year is already started. The national workers, who 
were dismissed from the staff of our missions in such large num-. 
bers, of necessity had to be given some notice. In many cases 
missionaries had to be returned to the homeland and their travel- 
ing expenses met and salaries paid, until other work could be 
secured. Some Conferences were able to make these adjustments 
and provide for the costs within a year or so. In other cases, the 
costs had to be distributed over a period of three or four years 
and consequent borrowings were necessary. These overdrafts in 
some cases carry heavy interest rates. 

The Board has attempted in every possible way to counsel and 
guide the respective missions involved. Financially there has 
been great embarrassment in many places. The work of years 
has been seriously hampered, but we believe all of our fields will 
come through this trying experience financially sound. 

In order that the fields might have their attention directed, 
anew, to the attitude of the Board in the matter of overdrafts, 
the long standing policy of the Board was strengthened and 
reiterated by an action taken at the annual meeting, November 
14-16, 1927, which reads as follows: 


“That the Board adopt as its policy that no debts, over- 
drafts or financial obligations of any character be incurred 
in the current work of any field which will, directly or in- 
directly, involve the Board without its full approval and 
consent.” 


It is the definite policy of the Board to require the field to 
clear off all of its outstanding obligations before it enlarges its 
work or its personnel. It should also be kept in mind that these 
obligations, plus any obligations the field is carrying on its prop- 
erties, are comparatively small, probably no larger in proportion 
to total assets than are the obligations of the church at home. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
For Quadrennium, 1924-1927 
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II. DispuRsEMENTS 
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pices Tell emeptees 1) 11,393.17]  27.942.84| 39336 01 
18,798.82} 15,688.00]  161807.05| 16,279.85] 67573.72 
ASU S172 “OD cera celle ecccree Se ||? eee eins 132/172.90 
64,021.72] 35,688.26] 40,071.93| 33,014.45] 172796 36 
50,084.75] 31,486.24}  53/899.12|  26/313.03| 161.783 14 
Stee aah CER ee 4'000.00| 4,612.00] 8,612.00 
se SS ae 3 hoc ain pig & 6,800. 7,309.14) 14,199.14 
Pees RO oe 2°100.00}  42°064.30] 4416430 
ste ei Po Sepreire 5. 3,600.00| 6,698.50} 10,298 50 
TEE DSTO Re gana ol (Medes on a Ra rr 11,236.00 
958,938.50] 673,078.56] 705,814.13]  639,286.23| 2,977,117.42 
162,407.24 133,910.17] 123,744.37] 149,501.69] 569,563.47 
155,264.64 133,464.65] 111,039.10] 116,940.70] 516,709.09 
27,500.00 1,380.00 1,380.00 1380.00] 6,640.00 
BBOONODIE Seer es Nee le hee 4,500.00 
jbo | eee 2,000.00} °3,000.00} 5,000.00 
Se a ee ee 540.00 540.00 1,080.00 
324,671.88]  268,754.82| 238,703.47| 271,362.39] 1,103,492.56 
1,283,610.38| 941,833.38]  944'517.60| 910,648.62] 4,080, 609.98 
77,200.33]  38,459.66| 34,738.67] 38,813.48] 189,212.14 
44/94220| 36,201.81] 35,136.01] 33,921.76] 150,201.78 
28'043.96|  23'540.55|  18,725.80|  21,113.00| 91,493.31 
87,556.41] 41,348.26] 50,349.85]  45,272.08| 22452660 
“ie me D0 00|) 2 wees wel ee! tae FE 200.00 
237,742.90] 139,750.28] 138,950.33]  139,120.32/ 655,563.83 
63,207.47] 37,804.71] 37,734.75] 36,722.99] 175,469.92 
59,820.46] 48,474.08]  49/828.08]  48.010.85| 206,133.47 
38/913.33|  32/332.13}  27/320.31] 47.530.16] 146,095.93 
68,667.28; 44,132.82]  41.111.99| 38,454.66] 192.366.75 
80/358.50|  62,227.39| 59,981.18] 65,955.91] 268,522.98 
ME eytan ING meagan e ered, 22,035.96 55,864.97 77,900.93 
65,062.38} 48,993.84]  45/630.40/  45,509.56| 205,106.18 
BE ant 15,018.00 17,062.50 13,803.59] 45,884.09 
99,976.02) 66,914.48] 60,456.39] 57,835.79| 285,182.68 
32976.91| 35,781.50} 41,311.98} 38,648.88} 148,719.27 
154'578.16| 113,737.48] 110,335.09] 112,485.82| 491,136.55 
111,985.42]  98'885.70| 1037715.05| 87,701.01| 402,287.18 
118,350.81| 94,743.90] 78,618.08] 51,628.14] 343,340.93 
41.829.45|  27/546.55| 59,537.93] 112,062.57| 240,976.50 
935,726.19] 726,592.58) 754,679,69| 812,214.90] 3,229,213.36 


Total Southern Asia... 
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AFRICA, CENTRAL AND SOUTH: 


Total 


and South........... 


Latin AMERIC. 
Bolivia... . 


Mexico... . 
North Ande 


Latin America General...... 
Total Latin America... . 


Evropr anp Norta AFRICA: 
CoPENHAGEN ARBA: 


Denmark 


Area General..... 
Baltic and Slavic. 


Jugo-Slavia.............. 
Madeira Islands......... 
North Africa............ 


Spain.... 


Area General............ 


Zuricn AREA: 


Austria. . 


Baltic Provinces......... 


Frankfort 
Hungary. 


North Germany.......... 


Russia... 


South Germany.......... 
Switzerland............. 
Area General...........- 


Bulgaria. 


Jugo-Slavia.............- 
Northeast Germany...... 
Northwest Germany...... 
Southwest Germany...... 


Total.. 


Africa Acs akoaaen 5.00 
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Africa, Centra] 


AS 


Sire) afabte etal ss, clot 





Seminary...... 
























































1924 1925 1926 1927 Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 

38,979.70 32,866.22 31, 699.24 29,416.50} 132,961.66 
39,756.13 34,930.42 46, 692.73 90,547.86] 211,927.14 
53, 695.75 37,406.02 42 887.79 44,531.11] 178,520.67 
49,087.43} > 36,880.11 41,329.94 44,426.39} 171,723.87 
51,135.21 41,350.27 38 , 002.29 37,626.01} 168,113.78 
Rey Soe PPO once ouan tie er recae ores 2,829.00 
232,654.22} 186,262.04] 200,611.99] 246,547.87} 866,076.12 
42,265.63 34,413.40 60, 628.88 55,612.12} 192,920.03 
55,800.51 30,789.91 29,720.50 29,042.49} 145,353.41 
94,931.23 52,869.24) 118,391.18 58,030.22} 324,221.87 
100,564.35 89,676.20 85, 687.98 78,781.00) 354,709.53 
114,490.21 71,313.17 70,576.97 71,397.36] 327,777.71 
54,835 .33 34,682.49 35,341.07 48,402.38] 173,261.27 
31,165.21 23,765 .26 26,549.69 25,083.00} 106,563.16 
494,052.47] 337,509.67] 426,896.27] 366,348.57) 1,624,806.98 
21,000.00 20,259.00 10,674.00 10,672.00 62,615.00 
11,033 .00 5,980.00 6,300.00 5,800.00 29,113.00 
10,000.00 5,000.00 4,830.00 4,830.00 24,660.00 
26,250.00 18,040.00 17,550.00 12,570.00 74,410.00 
34,000.00 17,600.00 14,100.00 17,462.50 83,162.50 
4,000.00 2,000.00 25000. 00}"* “sche 8,000.00 
Sed eee ° 13,150.00 13,008 .00 15,915.00 42,073.00 
106, 283 .00 82,029.00}  ~-68,472.00 67,249.50} 324,083.50 
AS S78. O9, sasereretarecs Hell Saescearcianc cet Meee es Seer 18,578.09 
109, 602.50 57,741.15 52,454.00 50,961.09} 270,758.74 
128,318.78 84,768.37 61,521.00 62,425.13] 337,033.28 
15,000.00} .......... 7,750.00 47,086.90 69, 836.90 
215 9062 OO erect: aly eek sree Meee Menem 21,906.00 
9,265.00 5,560.00 5,440.00 5,627.65 25,892.65 
72,026.78 51,219.00 50, 953 .30 53,922.04) 228,121.12 
9,000.00 9,190.00 8,769.90 10,200.00 37,159.90 
4,000.00 2,000.00 1,500.00 750.00 8,250.00 
387,697.15) 210,478.52) 188,388.20} 280,972.81] 1,017,536.68 
11,102.00 5,600.00 5,510.00 6,105.00 28,317.00 
TOSOQOL ODN Sresisteccc creel tele teres ere cieeiel| pemcerere ere 10,000.00 
8,000.00 4,000.00 4,500.00 5,000.00 21,500.00 
5,004.00 4,705.00 4,600.00 5,550.00 19,859.00 
35,168 .05 16,750.00 LOS126°30) ete ance 68 , 044.35 
20, 635.00 3,035.00 3,250.00 3,805.00 30,725.00 
29,357.00 14,730.00 14,130.00 5,074.00 63,301.00 
17,000.00 8,250.00 7,960.00 6,000.00 39,210.00 
5,329.00 3,197.00 2,766.00 1,500.00 12,792.00 
14,204.00 13 ,425 .00 14,705.80 42,334.80 
14,571.00 10,451.40 10,073.00 35,095.40 
Ssoaseyard|| Bent aode- 8,421.55 8,421.55 
Cea tearene allie otesonmtig 7,882.00 7,882.00 
SSpoegoess | NS esacenenens 9,401.25 9,401.25 
141,595.05 89, 052.00 82,718.70 83,517.60} | 396,883.35 
635,575.20} 381,559.52) 339,578.90) 381,739.91) 1,738,453 .53 
10,185.61 6,141.02 16,841.72 11,363.17 44,531.52 
Jecdoour ae 18342500) So eisersteaenees 18, 342.00 
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II. DissuRSEMENTS 
B. DisBuRsEMENTS TO Missions, InpIRECT 
1924 1925 1926 1927 Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Cooperation Fund............ 12,000.00 6,273.00 8,636.00 8,686.00 35,595.00 
Purchasing, Shipping, Trans- 
portation (24).......... 13,883 .42 10,670.73 8,527.59 10,076.08 43,157.82 
Retired Missionaries.......... 57,574.34 59,809.67 57,540.44 60, 959.88 235 , 884 .33 
Personnel Department........ 12,626.72 6,799.27 6,106.16 5,997.37 31,529.52 
Medical Department......... 10,735.68 8,729.81 8,982.52 7,671.41 36,119.42 
Personnel Preparation........ 45,000.00 3,596.00 6,800.00 9,132.00 64,528.00 
Total Indirect Disbursements 151,820.16 95,878 .48 96,592.71 102,522.74; 446.814.09 
: : 3,981,376.13] 2,815,526.97] 2,937,011.21] 2,970,506.10]12, 704,411.41 
Paid from Preferential on Ob- 
HIVatIOnS as seem soto: Tease! Nasional  eG 145,461.87 145, 461.87 
Total to Missions.......... 3, 981,367.13) 2,815,526.97| 2,937,011.21} 2,825,044 .23]12,558,949 54 
2. GENERAL EXPENSE 
A. ADMINISTRATION 
1924 1925 1926 1927 Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Corresponding Secretaries Office 18,570.09) 18,803 .92 18,349.69 18,336.90 74,060.60 
Secretary-Counsel’s Office... . . 3,238.63 7,995.48 6,560.00 6,621.20 24,415.31 
Associate Secretaries Office. ... 30,922.63 20,892.21 21,231.65 19,438.00 92,484.49 
Records and Research........ 12,405.54 16,676.45 16,490.04 12,806.57 58,378.60 
Education and Literature on 
the Foreign Field. ete AAGLBNGOL) oe ee ote sna: h meng SSeS |) <8 Bayete 4,648.69 
Treasurer’s Office..... 19,037.17 17,304.70 17,547.29 18,875.89 72,765.05 
Accountant’s Office..... 24,703.71 22,608.45 22,697 .88 22,697.86 92,707.90 
Cashier's Office. ........+-..- 9,901.24 9,231.52 10,094.10 7,211 521 36, 438.07 
Purchasing, Shipping and 
Transportation (14).. 6,941.70 5,100.38 4,263.80 3,181.92 19,487.80 
Board and Committee Meetings 8,149.32 9,019.19 8,329.73 5,987.55 31,485.79 
eB aa ce cer old Sete S= cls 33,865.67 19,012.39 18,830.92 19,500.00 19,298 .98 
Office Service...............- 34,749.73 28,933.15 29,060.71) 26,807.64 119,551.28 
a ntl Si 3s, e  eee  n Ue e ea e E 1,857.84 1,491.56 1,414.52 4,763.92 
PAPO MODS esc an Ps aoa ee eee ae ona POOR G ROB Nien, ae cies SCE & hice cams = ol 2,949.93 
Total Administration. . . 207,134.12 180,475.61 174, 947.37 162,879.26 725,436.36 
B. EpucaTion AND PRoMOTION 
Designated income eat oe 21,939.77 21,141.51 21,074.40 21,366.48 85,522.16 
Legal and Property........... 2,242.89 4,527.75 4,785.73 2,536.58 14,042.95 
Field Cultivation............. 34,644.74 27,004.20 38,414.56 33,650.93 133,714.43 
Publicationse-. oscil m 0 ae ee 14,931.46 19,095.84 4,852.97 9,454.93 48 335.20 
Tirawelis, arsenate suiaieia eee a Cae ee ee, 6,488 .37 9,810.20 7,589.29 23 , 887.86 
Annuity Cultivation, <....2.0 sah oiterses ee « 14,543.09 9,160.80 11,324.24 35,028.13 
toil Education and Promo- 
SR Ger Secerc aaa eee 73,758.86 92,800.76 88,048.66 85,922.45) 340,530.73 
Geniceat iG julotcnoe. : BESOSHAO laa sce rine |e ae Cinta as ci] 0 ee eee 6,308.70 
80,067.56 92,800.76 88,048.66 85,922.45 346, 839.43 
Less Income from Permanent 
Fund for Administration and 
Home Cultivation......... 8,740.22 8,961.78 9,646.79 9,760.30 37,109.08 
Total General Expense...... 278,461.45] 264,314.59] 258,349.24] 239,041.41) 1,035, 166.70 
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II. DispuRSEMENTS—(Continued) 


3. BOARD OBLIGATIONS AND INTEREST 











1924 1925 1926 1927 Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Tnterestiet.. jose aon ee 140,965.84) *141,583.87 127,340.74 109 , 227.38 519,117.83 
Loss'in-Hixchanged) #22. oi.cdal Chonan ace Gren eee 59,048.00 10,870.00 69,918.00 
Appropriation for the Debt....] ...-..--..] see. eee 17402 00) |<.) AE: 17,402.00 
TOtake ooo iha ones cea eet 140,965.84 141, 583.87 203, 790.74 120,097.38 606, 437 .83 


For statement concerning the Board’s Debt see page 135. 


4, RECAPITULATION OF DISBURSEMENTS 








To Missions Ssaicaaee enact 3, 981,367.13) 2,815,526.97| 2,937,011.21| 2,825,044 .23)12,558, 949.54 
General Expense............. 278,461.46 264,314.59 253 , 349.24 239,041.41) 1,035, 166.70 
Board Obligations and Interest. 140,965.84 141,583.87} 203,790.74 120,097.38} 606,437.83 

Totaly ce ate Rates 05k 4,400, 794.43) 3,221,425.43) 3,394, 151.19) 3,184, 183.02/14, 200,554.07 


Ill. Sprctan COMPARATIVE TABLES 


1. TOTAL PERMANENT FUNDS AND OUTSTANDING ANNUITY AGREEMENTS ON HAND 
AT CLOSE OF QUADRENNIUM INDICATED 





Permanent Annuity 

und Agreements 

$ $ 
N90 Fe. stenscie ocean cnkint nee CLL RE eee 104,971.40 102,806.67 
BL 3 eS erties let Stet RE GS ott bye, WER 153,191.88 477,497 59 
OE ac, cfg tees caerean eae Re eens 490,055.14 695, 128.93 
FOTOS 2. 5 mos ote sate oie ne hoe ee cae oe ee 908, 431.67 1,848, 765.45 
DOS iicsia ‘stat xj ofc sink civic ota ERIN Pe, Seer 1,388 492.79 2,492,211 .45 
1 Goat Rania ee ara ice ot ng oceee ec crete: 2,328, 829.78 4, 627,166.88 








2. AVAILABLE FOR APPROPRIATIONS FROM LEGACIES AND ANNUITIES 
DURING THE QUADRENNIUM INDICATED 





Legacies Annuities 
$ $ 
1908 ‘to 1911 inchusive....o¢2 0.0 c-sccec ce eseiieese 135,424.74 27,952.94 
1912'toLO15:inclusivest) 200s ne eee eee 193,367.02 61,665.08 
1916:to4910-inclusive. 02%) 4.0. 0 de. ceeeee 273, 937.48 229,038.70 
1920 to 1923 inclusivesc+ o c0< neue eeow ees eee. 395,338.86 648, 285.57 
1924 to 1927 inclusive. .........-..ce.ceee eae 778,089.03 123,197.22 
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TIT. Specran Comparative Tastes—(Continued) 


3. MEMBERS, RECEIPTS AND PER CAPITA SINCE ORGANIZATION 














Members and Total Per 
Probationers Receipts Capita 
$ $ $ 
1,401, 920.28 .423 
1,357,336.06 -401 
1,342, 122.78 389 
1,477, 699.92 -423 
1,511,124.42 -426 
1,539, 403.97 -424 
1,482, 528.18 392 
1,588,755 .29 -401 
1,700,573 .80 -422 
1,983, 256.31 468 
1,940,304 .02 453 
2,333, 737.86 -550 
5,352,973.16 1.282 
6,166, 989.75 1.403 
5,409, 912.21 1.204 
5,426, 129.03 1.188 
5,350, 473.52 1.148 
3,152,962.70 -669 
3,465, 269.99 73 
3, 766, 538.23 793 
4,781,357 3, 907,725.45 817 . 





THE BOARD'S DEBT 


The General Conference of 1924 appointed a special committee 
to give consideration to the debt of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. After due deliberation, that committee reported that the 
total debt of the Board as of May 1, 1924, was $2,003,056. The 
General Conference authorized a plan to care for this debt, 
which included the floating of a bond issue, and payment to the 
Board of three per cent of the total income of the World Service 
treasurer, after deducting the expenses of the Chicago office, and 
the application of certain income such as legacies, lapsed annui- 
ties, etc., to the liquidation of the debt. This plan was based 
upon expected World Service income of at least $12,000,000, 
annually. 

The fiscal year of the Board ending October 31, 1924, was 
the year in which the great decrease in income was registered, 
following the close of the Centenary period. At the end of that 
year because of this decreased income, there was a current work 
debt of $1,247,831.73. This amount added to the previous debt, 
and taking into consideration certain small credits and debits 
occurring between May and November of that year, left a total 
debt as of October 31, 1924, of $5,101,330.27. (For a detailed 
statement, see the Journal of the Annual Meeting of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of 1924, pages 64 and following.) 

The general World Service income fell far below the antici- 
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pated $12,000,000 amount, and the increase of the debt by a 
third, made the handling of the debt situation on the basis 
authorized by the General Conference absolutely impossible. 

At the annual meeting of 1924, after detailed consideration 
by a special committee and extended debate by the Board itself, 
the following action was taken regarding the debt: 


Your Committee appointed to consider the whole matter of the Board’s 
debt desires to call the attention of the Board to the entirely different 
situation which we face to-day than that which the General Conference 
reviewed when it passed the legislation offering a plan for removing the 
debt of the Board of Foreign Missions. 

The General Conference estimated that the total World Service income 
would be approximately $12,000,000; the income this last year was 
$8,700,000. 

On the basis of the $12,000,000 income, as estimated by the General 
Conference, the Board’s share this year would have been $4,320,000. 
The Board actually received as its share of the divisible income $2,630,835. 

On the basis of a $12,000,000 income, the three per cent preferential 
would have brought the Board $360,000; on the basis of this year’s income 
the three per cent provision would have brought the Board $261,000. 

The General Gonference based the legislation upon a debt of $2,003,- 
000, whereas the Board to-day has a debt of $3,100,000. 

On the basis of a $2,003,000 debt, in keeping with the requirements 
of the legislation, after applying the income from undesignated annuities 
and legacies, it would have been necessary to take about $500,000 to 
pay the interest and retire one fourth of the debt, in order that the whole 
debt might be removed in a quadrennium. On the basis of a $3,100,000 
debt, it would take about $750,000 to care for the interest and retire one 
fourth of the debt, which would mean that we would have to take another 
$750,000 from the present reduced appropriations to the field. 

In view of this situation, the Committee recommends: 

1. That the Board request the World Service Commission to release 
the Board of Foreign Missions from the General Conference legislation 
regarding the debt. 

2. That permission be granted for a special campaign in 1925 to remove 
the Board’s debt, at such time and in such a manner as may be mutually 
agreed upon by the proper committees. 

3. And further, that a Committee of Fifteen be appointed by the 
Board with power to carry out these provisions. 

In making these recommendations it is understood and hoped that 
the gifts will be made over and above the regular giving for apportion- 
ment credit, and that the proper presentation of this appeal for Foreign 
Missions will stimulate the whole Church for increased support of our 
total World Service program. 


Following this action of the Board, a committee of fifteen was 
duly appointed and immediately began deliberation as to plans 
and methods for securing the amount of the debt from indi- 
viduals within the Church. In due time, representatives of the 
other benevolent Boards of the Church made counter proposals 
for the payment of the debt of the Board. The final plan for the 
payment of the debt was developed out of a series of conferences 
succeeding the annual meeting. The procedure was duly re- 
ported to the Board at its annual meeting in 1925, and is as fol- 
lows: 
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The Committee of Fifteen on the Board’s Debt appointed one year 
ago met for organization on December 5, 1924, and there were present 
also representatives of the Bishops, the World Service Commission and 
the other World Service Agencies, the meeting resolving itself into a 
Joint Conference of these groups. The resolutions adopted by this 
Joint Conference are as follows: 


Statement to World Service Commission—On motion of D. 
G. Downey, it was voted that the Corresponding Secretaries 
and the Chairman of the Committee be authorized to present 
to the World Service Commission the Board’s request to be 
released from action of the General Conference of 1924 in its 
plan for meeting the debt of the Board. (See action adopted 
by the Board at its recent annual meeting.) 

Preferential—On motion of L. B. Alger, it was tentatively 
voted that it is the sense of-this Conference that we request 
the World Service Commission to assign for the debt of the 
Board of Foreign Missions a preferential claim of $600,000 a 
year for three years. 

Balance of Debt—On motion of W. H. Van Benschoten, ‘it 
was tentatively voted that if and when the World Service 
Commission grants the request for a preferential claim, we 
then proceed by appropriate methods, so as not to prejudice 
the regular giving of the Church, to secure from individuals 
the balance of the debt, plus accumulated interest and ex- 
penses, subscriptions to be contingent upon the raising of the 
total amount. 

After prolonged discussion the preceding actions were made 
definite rather than tentative. 


The Committee, with these other representatives, held another ses- 
sion on January 14, 1925. The Joint Conference had before it the fol- 
lowing Resolutions adopted by the Co-operating Administrative Staff 
on December 29, 1924: 


It was voted that it be the sense of the Staff that we recom- 
mend to the Committee on the debt of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, as appointed by the Executive Committee of the 
World: Service Commission, that we endorse the proposition of 
a six hundred thousand dollar annual preferential to be applied 
to the debt and we recommend as a substitute for any cam- 
paign on behalf of the debt or the making up of the cut to the 
field that there shall be one united appeal for the increase of 
our benevolence income and that in view of the agreement 
to go to the Church for this appeal we agree to a division on a 
fifty-fifty basis of all receipts over and above the distributable 
income to the Boards for the year ending October 31, 1924, plus 
the preferential of six hundred thousand dollars. One half of 
the above amount to be divided, is to be applied as an addi- 
tional amount to the debt of the Board of Foreign Missions 
and one half is to be prorated between the Boards as at present. 

We further express as our judgment, that if we go before 
the Church in this united fashion for a single appeal we shall 
be able to call the Church to an annual contribution of the 
magnitude of the years 1922-1923. 

It is furthermore understood that this agreement is to con- 
tinue until the debt of three million one hundred thousand 
dollars of the Board of Foreign Missions as of October 31, 
1924, has been met. 

It is furthermore understood that in enacting this resolution 
the World Service Commission is to authorize a thorough 
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effort for the increasing of our benevolence income throughout 
the entire Church. ; : 

It was voted that a copy of this Resolution be transmitted 
to the Committee on Budget, Askings and Ratio. 


The Resolutions adopted by the Jomt Conference on January 14, 
1925, are as follows: 
Resolved: 


1. That in the judgment of the Joint Conference, the plan 
as suggested at the meeting of December 5, 1924, is the prefer- 
able method of liquidating the debt of the Board of Foreign 
Missions. : 

2. In the event the World Service Commission decides to 
adopt the plan of the Administrative Staff or some other ae 
we earnestly request that the Board of Foreign Missions have 
the opportunity of presenting ifs case quietly to individuals 
and groups, with a view to securing subscriptions on the Debt. 

It is noted for the records that the Resolutions adopted by the Co-o 
erating>Administrative Staff as given above were presented to the World 
Service Commission and adopted at its session on January 21, 1925. 

It is further noted for the records that the complete action of the World 
Service Commission on the Board’s debt, together with the letter of the 
Corresponding Secretaries of the Board concerning the debt and the 
exhibits accompanying it may be found in the first Annual Report of 
the World Service Commission on pages 102—3—4 and on pages 141 to 148. 


On May 31, 1928, the debt will be $1,251,355.65, less any 
contributions which are received toward its liquidation. By tue 
continued application of the monthly preferential of $50,000, 
and not taking into consideration any contributions which may 
be received in the meantime, the debt of the Board of Foreign 
Missions will be completely cancelled by July, 1930. 

The World Service Commission, at the meeting when the 
preferential plan of paying the debt of the Board of Foreign 
Missions was adopted, passed a resolution which requires all 
general benevolent agencies of the Church to report to the World 
Service Commission annually any deficits which have been 
incurred during the year and the plan for their disposal. The 
General Conference should know that the Board of Foreign 
Missions has adopted the policy of making any deficits in the 
current expense of the year the first charge on the appropria- 
tions of the ensuing year, thus preventing the possibility of any 
further debt. 

Your Secretaries assume that the General Conference of 1928 
will approve the plan for the liquidation of this debt, which has 
been in effect since June 1, 1925, and will authorize its continu- 
ance until the debt is cancelled. On behalf of the Board of For- 
eign Missions, the Secretaries desire to take this opportunity to 
acknowledge with appreciation the co-operation of all the beney- 
olent Boards of the Church and the Church at large, in making 
possible this plan of liquidation, and they pledge themselves to 
continued earnestness in the cultivation of the Church for gen- 
eral benevolent funds. 
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THE COMMISSION OF TEN 


The annual meeting of the Board in 1925 authorized the ap- 
pointment of a commission of ten persons to make a careful study 
of all our missionary fields and projects, with special reference 
to the following points: 

1, Are they proper and legitimate missionary projects such as 
should be supported by our Board? 

2. What projects, if any, do not hold out hope of adequate re- 
sults comparable with the cost of maintenance? 

3. What fields and projects can be best managed by some other 
society or organization ? 

4, What fields and projects are in a position to assume self- 
support and what is the relation of the development of self- 
support to our present system of financing our work budget? 

5. Any other aspects of our work which the committee believes 
should be brought to the attention of our Board. 


The Commission was duly appointed and approved by the 
Executive Committee. The Commission consisted of two 
bishops, four ministers and four laymen with the President, 
Vice-President and Corresponding Secretaries members, ex- 
officio. 

The first group entered upon its work of field visitation in the 
spring and summer of 1926, in North Africa and Europe. 

The members of the Commission aimed to bring encourage- 
ment to missionaries and other workers on the fields, and at the 
same time to scrutinize carefully policies being pursued and 
to look into financial] situations, particularly with reference to 
current and property indebtedness. 

The second group made a visit to the mission fields of South- 
ern, Southeastern and Eastern Asia, during the fall and winter 
of 1926 and the spring and summer of 1927. On the comple- 
tion of the tour of the second group, the Commission met for 
conference in New York and prepared and presented its report 
to the annual meeting of the Board in November, 1927. This 
report was received, referred to a special committee, carefully 
analyzed and, after thorough discussion, a series of resolutions 
was adopted by the Board covering the Commission’s studies in 
Europe and in India. An introductory statement also was 
adopted which contains a number of general recommendations 
which the Commission thought timely and important particu- 
larly in the matter of financial obligations. While these recom- 
mendations grew out of the study of special fields, when they 
were adopted by the Board, it was understood that they should 
have application to all fields. 

These general recommendations are as follows: 

1. That the Board recognize the embarrassment caused by the cre- 
ation of Mission Conferences and Annual Conferences before the fields 
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are prepared for it, and ask that the Executive Committee formulate a 
statement which will bring this subject to the attention of the Com- 
mittee on General Conference Legislation. 

2. In view of the resolution presented to the Board at its last Annual 
Meeting by Bishops and missionaries present from the fields, requesting 
the Board to adopt a resolution outlining a policy of self-support on 
the field and, in view of the study of conditions in the various fields 
made by members of the Commission, we recommend: 

A. That the Board adopt a definite program of work and financial 
policy for each field, and that in fields where the work is sufficiently de- 
veloped, a process of annual reduction of appropriations be initiated and 
continued until full self-support is attained. 

The objective is that these well-developed fields may come to full 
strength and independence, and that the funds so released may be applied 
to more needy fields. 

B. That this principle of administration should be applied to new work 
undertaken by the authorization of the Board. ; 

3. A. That the principles already adopted by the Board and urged 
for years in its administration be emphasized, namely: That where the 
Board is carrying the bulk of financial responsibility— 

(a) No field debts be incurred, whether for the current work or on 
properties, without full consent of the Board; 

(b) No property be mortgaged on the field without the approving 
vote of the Board; 

(c) No new field enterprises or institutions be undertaken without 
agreement with the Board; special study being given to the certainty of 
providing for the financial responsibilities involved. j 

B. That when funds are secured for the erection of schools, hospitals 
or other institutions, there should also be a definite plan for securing an 
adequate amount of endowment so that the future maintenance of the 
work may be guaranteed. 

C. That before undertaking further extension of buildings or insti- 
tutions, plans should be made for endowment for the maintenance of 
schools and institutions already in operation. 

D. That in view of the changing world conditions, every Mission 
field should give careful study to a policy of, and where found desirable 
to adopt a program of, concentration and efficiency; and that appeals 
for funds in the United States for projects not definitely included in the 
appropriations be not permitted unless specifically approved by the 
Field Finance Committee and the Board. 

E. That when appropriations are made by the Board and amounts 
sent forward for the purchase of property or the cancellation or reduc- 
tion of property or other obligations, a receipt in form prescribed by the 
Treasurer is to accompany such remittance, which receipt is to be signed 
by the Mission Treasurer, and is to be promptly returned to the Board, 
acknowledging the receipt of the remittance; and when the amount of 
the remittance is paid over for the purpose designated, a report on a 
form furnished by the Treasurer showing that said remittance has been 
so applied is to be signed by the Mission Treasurer and other officers 
of the Field Finance Committee and returned to the Board. This pro- 
cedure shall be followed in every case unless the Board agrees to a change 
owing to new conditions which have arisen since the appropriation was - 
requested or made. 

F. That the Bishops, superintendents, treasurers, and missionaries 
on the field be requested to report to the Board all moneys received direct 
by them for the work in their fields. 

4. A. That the Committee see the importance and value of the visits 
of the Secretaries to the field, and that it be the policy of the Board that 
its Corresponding Secretaries, and Associate Secretaries so arrange their 
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work as to visit the various fields at such intervals as the Board may 
determine. 

B. That officially appointed deputation visits to the foreign fields 
at stated intervals be encouraged. We also request our membership, 
when traveling abroad, to particularly acquaint themselves with our 
missionary and church activities. It is recommended that the Board 
provide a traveler’s directory of the churches and institutions abroad. 

C. That the Corresponding Secretaries and Treasurer, either them- 
selves or by a personal representative, in their visits to the fields study 
with care the financial problem and procedure of each Conference or 
area in the interests of a uniform system of accounting and reports. 

5. A. That the Board adopt as its policy that no debts, overdrafts 
or financial obligations of any character be incurred in the current work 
of any field which will directly or indirectly involve the Board without 
its full approval and consent. 

B. That emphasis be placed upon the seriousness of debts contracted 
on the field in the purchase of property or for the erection of buildings. 
The Board must decline to accept financial responsibility for any obliga- 
tions so incurred without the Board’s approval of the project. 

C. That the best interests of our work at home and abroad necessi- 
tate that the “pay as you go” policy should be rigidly adhered to in the 
application of the recurring budget, thus excluding debts and overdrafts 
on the field. 

D. That in appropriating any additional income, the Board give first 
consideration to any obligations which have heretofore been necessarily 
incurred. 

[Paragraphs 6 and 7, following, were not presented to the 
Board, through an omission in copying. They are a part of 
the original report and, as such, were adopted by the Execu- 
tive Committee at its meeting on December 15, 1927:] 


6. A. That in any case where satisfactory estimates in the form 
required by the Board have not been received by the Secretaries by Octo- 
ber Ist, the appropriation of the Board will be considered as tentative, 
subject to suitable action by the Executive Committee. 

That where satisfactory redistributions have not been furnished 
in the form approved by the Board by April Ist, there be withheld such 
proportion of the appropriation as may be deemed necessary. 

7. That a most careful study be made of the appropriations, and that 
appropriations be based on the relative needs of the fields, and the ability 
or inability of the fields for self-swpport. 


THE RELATION OF FOREIGN MISSIONS TO THE WORLD SERVICE 
AGENCIES 


The Board of Managers, at the 1927 meeting, ordered the 
appointment of a special committee with whom the Correspond- 
ing Secretaries might consult on matters relating to the work of 
the Board needing attention and action by the General Confer- 
ence. The committee was appointed and had numerous meet- 
ings. No question came before it of more fundamental impor- 
tance than the relation of the Board of Foreign Missions to the 
other World Service agencies of the Church. 

After considering all the problems involved, a report was 
adopted and a copy sent to the Commission of Nine appointed by 
the World Service Commission as directed by the General Con- 
ference of 1924, to consider any legislation required for modi- 
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fication or continuance of the present plan of general benevolent 
activities in the Church. The report is as follows: 


1. A Commission on General Benevolences 

We believe that the General Conference should provide a commission 
representing the church as a whole to act for the General Conference 
ad interim on all matters relating to general benevolences. On the mem- 
bership of this commission there should be no person officially related 
in any way to any of the constituent Boards or institutions or agencies 
supported by‘the Boards in whole or in part. 

All general benevolent agencies should appear before this commission 
annually to present their budget needs and to have their administrative 
budgets reviewed, for the purpose of fixing the total amount to be asked 
of the churches for benevolences. 

The share of these total askings which should be reasonably expected 
from each iocal church should then be presented to the churches for dis- 
cussion and action and the churches should be urged to secure this gen- 
eral budget with undesignated gifts to be pro-rated on a basis to be deter- 
mined by the general commission. 


2. Co-operative Activities 

We believe that the various benevolent agencies should be required 
to co-operate in all possible ways, including a central receiving treasury, 
field cultivation, stewardship, missionary education, lantern slide lec- 
tures, etc., and it is our conviction that these co- operative activities should 
be organized and controlled by the Co-operating Boards and paid for out 
of their own budgets, which budgets would be presented to and approved 
by the commission created by the General Conference. 


3. Designated Gifts 

We believe it is wise and necessary to give donors the privilege of 
designating gifts to any Board for approved projects without having these 
gifts pro-rated and for which regular apportionment credit will be given. 
_ It is recognized that the individual donor is the court of last resort 
and that any plan for designated gifts should be advisory and not 
mandatory. 

We believe that each Board should prepare an approved list of objects 
for designated gifts and that this program should be presented to and 
endorsed by the commission referred to above. It is conceded that the 
constituted agencies of the church are in a position to know what the 
objectives for giving for the church ought to be and their relative urgency 
and merit. 

The present arrangement is without doubt confusing to the church, 
and many donors have the feeling that the present procedure is unethical. 

We believe that money has been withheld in many instances because 
the donor has been unwilling to contribute on any basis that appears 
to pro-rate his gift. 

This principle is argued not because it will give advantage to any 
particular Board, but because it is of interest to every benevolent Board 
in the church and to the giver as well, because it creates a real basis for 
securing his interest and holding the continuance of his gift. 

We believe that our general benevolent work has in it a sufficient 
variety of objects for designated gifts as to be able to satisfy the desires 
of individual donors, thus attracting to the church money that is now 
being given to other ‘specific objects. 


4. The Debt of the Board of Foreign Missions 


We recommend that no change be made in the preferential plan for 
the payment of the debt of the Board of Foreign Missions, but that it 
continue in effect until the entire debt is cancelled which on the present 
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basis will be on June 30, 1930, or sooner if other gifts are received for 
that purpose. 

The preferential plan for paying the debt of the Board of Foreign 
Missions was authorized by the General Conference of 1924. 

This plan was later found inadequate to meet the accumulated deficit 
of October 31, 1924, and the Board of Foreign Missions proposed a special 
campaign for raising the entire amount. 

On the urgent advice of representatives of other benevolent Boards, 
a new preferential plan was agreed to in lieu of the special campaign for 
the debt and this proposal was adopted by the World Service Commission. 

The total debt of the Board as accepted by the World Service Com- 
mission when the present preferential plan was adopted was $3,101,- 
330.27, a complete statement of which was laid before the church by order 
of the Annual Meeting of the Board of Foreign Missions, November 
17-19, 1924. On the present basis of the preferential of $50,000 a month, 
there will remain at the end of the quadrennium, May 31, 1928, a debt 
of $1,251,355.65. 


5. General Benevolence Statistics 

We recommend that the suggested distribution to the charges for 
general benevolences be made for each individual Board or, that in any 
case, the Board of Foreign Missions be given the privilege of a separate 
distribution with a separate column for report in the Annual Minutes. 

This will add definiteness of appeal and emphasis on the importance 
of the causes represented. 

We consider it of importance that the contributions of each church 
for the separate Boards should be so recorded as to be readily seen. 

We present this not merely because of the effect that the amount of 
the contributions may have upcn the giving constituency, but that these 
great causes may be given a distinct emphasis and not be lost in the con- 
fusion of a combined budget. 

We think the least that should be done is to have a separate column 
for foreign missions, showing the amount of contributions of each indi- 
vidual church to work outside of the United States. This is not intended 
to carry the idea of a separate Every-Member Canvass for each separate 
cause. 

Formerly the general benevolent interests, now combined with World 
Service, had separate columns in the Annual Conference reports. Now 
all of the great benevolent interests of the Church are grouped into a double 
column under World Service and, therefore, there is lost the recognition 
of the separate interests involved in World Service. In the meantime, 
the Annual Conferences have brought into conspicuous position various 
local benevolences, by authorizing separate columns in the Annual Con- 
ference Reports for the offerings for local enterprises, some of which were 
formerly grouped in the Conference Minutes under “other benevolences.” 
This system of registering the benevolent offerings of a local church does 
not preserve the proper balance and diminishes interest in general benev- 


olences. 
PENSIONS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONARIES 


The question of pensions for missionaries has been given con- 
sideration during the quadrennium. Pending the disposal of the 
proposed Pension Plan which is now being discussed and acted 
upon by the Annual Conferences and which, presumably, will 
come before this General Conference, we have desired to avoid 
complications by bringing the mission field into intimate con- 
sideration of this plan, until the General Conference has acted 
upon it, 
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If the plan is adopted, we request the privilege of considering 
it in its application to the missionaries of this Board. 


THE BOARDS CHARTER 


The General Conference of 1924 authorized a change in the 
Charter of the Board of Foreign Missions, carrying with it a 
reduction in membership from sixty-four to fifty. Instructions 
were given that when the Charter changes had been completed, 
the Board’s membership should be correspondingly reduced in 
number. 

Pursuant to these directions, the Board appointed a special 
committee on the revision of the Charter. This Committee con- 
sisted of Mr. Frank A. Horne, chairman; Hon. W. L. Ransom, 
W. G. Murphy, Esq., H. A. Ingraham, Esq., the Corresponding 
Secretaries and W. O. Gantz, Esq., counsel of the Board. 

The Committee met on January 14, 1925, and considered care- 
fully the action of the General Conference calling for a change of 
the Charter. Through investigation which had been made prior 
to the meeting of the Committee, it was agreed that an attempt 
to change the Charter at the present time, through the State 
Legislature of New York, would probably bring discussion, 
opening the whole question of the present Charter in a way 
which might result in amendments to the same, other than those 
which were proposed, and that such a course would be with 
very great risk to the Board’s Charter, because of the fact that 
the present Charter is a very much better one than is being 
given by the State at the present time to religious bodies. 

The Committee recommended to the Executive Committee that 
the purpose of the General Conference may be carried out 
through a reduction of numbers from sixty-four to fifty, and 
through the bishops declining to exercise their right to vote 
which is given them under the present Charter and denied them 
in General Conference action. The recommendation was, that 
in this way the purpose of the General Conference might be ac- 
complished without jeopardy to the interest of the Board. 

On January 15, 1925, the Executive Committee took the fol- 
lowing action: 

“Voted that a Committee of Five be appointed, two of whom shall 
be bishops who, in conference with the Corresponding Secretaries and 
the Counsel of the Board, shall take into careful consideration the 
report of the special Committee on the Revision of the Charter, and 


report to the Executive Committee the procedure to be followed 
therewith.” 


This Committee, supplemented by Dr. David G. Downey and 

Mr. Charles Gibson, met for conference February 26, 1925. The 

following Committee was appointed: Bishops Luther B. Wilson, 

William F. Anderson: Messrs. F. A. Horne, W. H. Van Ben- 

schoten and Dr. E. S. Tipple. Both bishops and Doctor Tipple 
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being absent, a communication was received from Bishop Wilson 
in which the bishop acquiesced in the findings of the former 
Committee, and one from Bishop Anderson in which the latter 
expressed his confidence that if we met the spirit of the resolu- 
tions we should not be expected to carry out any letter of the 
law which might jeopardize the best interests of the Board. 

The main questions which were considered by members of the 
Committee present were: 

1. Whether any action of this Board will be invalidated if the 
Charter changes are not made, provided the will of the Gen- 
ae omnes as expressed in the legislation of 1924, is carried 
out: 

2. In case vacancies occur in the Board by resignation or 
death, whether it is necessary for the Board to fill such vacancies 
provided the number of members is kept at a minimum of fifty ? 

Propositions for reducing the Board’s membership were made, 
as follows: 

1. That the bishops, even though the Charter be not changed, 
be requested to name fifty out of the present membership who 
shall constitute the Board. 

2. That a letter be sent to the secretary of the Board of 
Bishops and to every member of the Foreign Board that it will 
be the policy of the Board in case vacancies occur not to fill 
them, unless the membership falls below the number of fifty. 

Written statements were sought concerning this question from 
attorneys Ransom and Murphy, who had attended the meeting of 
the former committee and had carefully studied the situation, 
and from W. O. Gantz, Esq., Counsel of the Board. 

Your Secretaries report that the Board has proceeded on the 
strength of the Committee’s report that it continue with its 
former quota of members, with the exception that no vacancies 
occurring through the quadrennium have been filled. 

The President of the Board ruled that until the Charter is 
changed, the bishops are entitled to a vote as members of the 
Board. The Corresponding Secretaries present to the General 
Conference this brief outline of the several meetings of Com- 
mittees carefully selected for professional skill, and the final 
determination of the Board from expert counsel that it was un- 
wise to attempt to change the Charter of the Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

We respectfully petition the General Conference to provide in 
its session of 1928 that the existing Charter of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, which became effective April 4, 1873, shall be 
continued in effect without change and that its membership 
shall be kept at sixty-four rather than reduced to fifty, with 
active bishops in attendance being given the right of vote. 

The reasons for the larger quota of membership are set forth 
as follows: 
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1. In order that all Areas of the Church may be properly 
represented and be given intimate contact with the work of the 
Board during the quadrennium. 

2. In order to give adequate lists of members from which 
to select various and important committees. Even with its 
present quota, some members of the Board are called upon for 
more than a reasonable share of time and service. 

3. The small increased expense, by reason of the larger mem- 
bership, is of slight significance in comparison with the interest 
developed and the information given out through membership on 
the Board. 


A STUDY OF THE BASIS OF SUPPORT 


Upon recommendation of the Commission of Ten, the Board 
voted that a definite program of work and financial policy for 
each field be prepared, having in mind particularly the attain- 
ment of self-support. These recommendations grew out of a 
study of the beginnings and growth of missionary work through- 
out the years, and the effect of these policies on the development 
of an indigenous church in certain fields. The Corresponding 
Secretaries believe that the problem is much broader than merely 
the outlining of plans and methods for increasing the giving of 
our national Christians, or improving their economic status so 
as to make self-support possible. We feel that there is involved 
the best procedure for the development of a church in each mis- 
sion field, that is not only well grounded in the life of the peo- 
ple, but is one which they can ultimately support and supervise. 
The relation of grants from a foreign country to such develop- 
ment needs to be carefully considered, and a policy for each 
field must be adopted which will make it possible to give the aid 
that is necessary, without creating a reliance upon foreign sup- 
port which is subversive of growth in independence, self-support 
and self-propagation. 

The Board of Foreign Missions has a standing committee on 
the problem of self-support and to it has been committed the 
study of these policies. The problem is also being considered by 
the Missionary Boards and Societies of other denominations, and 
was felt to be of such importance that the Committee of Refer- 
ence and Counsel, upon the action of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America, at a recent session, petitioned the 
International Missionary Council to make such a study one of 
their major projects for next year. The aid of the Council is 
being sought because it is recognized that there is much experi- 
ence of value in the procedures of different denominations in 
different parts of the world which should be made available to 
all the missionary agencies. A thoroughly scientific and far- 
reaching study is contemplated in which your Secretaries feel 
that the Methodist Episcopal Church ought to co-operate, 
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OUR MISSIONARY GOAL 


In its Charter of incorporation it is stated that “The Board of 
Foreign Missions shall have committed to it the general super- 
vision of all work in fields outside of the jurisdiction of the 
United States,” ete. The Constitution of the Board defines its 
objects as “religious, philanthropic, and educational, designed to 
diffuse more generally the blessings of Christianity by the pro- 
motion and support of all phases of church work and missionary 
activity in foreign countries.” 

So far as we know, neither the General Conference nor the 
Board of Foreign Missions has ever concreted these general 
objects of foreign mission endeavor, especially with reference to 
the establishing and nurturing of indigenous churches in the 
various foreign mission fields. Such a goal has always been 
implicit in the continued activity of the Board, through the 
years, as it sought to carry out the purposes for which it was 
founded. Your Secretaries feel that the time has come when 
the Church’s foreign mission purpose should be more specifically 
stated, so that missionary candidates, missionaries, the officers — 
and managers of the Board and the Church at large may have 
certain, clear aims toward which all will be striving and, in view 
of which, our progress may be evaluated from time to time. The 
Secretaries have nothing original to offer, but present the fol- | 
lowing as a statement of the goal of foreign missions, generally 
accepted by most of the Christian denominations and specifically 
adopted by the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. 

“The supreme and controlling aim of foreign missions is to make 
the Lord Jesus Christ known to all men as their Divine Saviour, to 
persuade them to become His disciples, and to gather these disciples 
into Christian churches which shall be self-propagating, self-support- 
ing, and self-governing; to co-operate so long as necessary with 


these churches in the evangelizing of their countrymen, and to bring 
to bear on all human hfe the spirit and principles of Christ.” 


We urge the adoption by the General Conference of the above 
foreign missionary goal, in order that our purpose may be clearly 
defined and that the Board of Managers and Secretaries may 
have something more definite, around which to evaluate our 
work, and which also may be submitted to every missionary can- 
didate before he is accepted for missionary service. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


The Corresponding Secretaries offer no apology for including 
in their report to the General Conference comments on the 
distinctly missionary aspects of the development of the Church 
overseas. The interest and function of the Board of Foreign 
Missions in establishing and nurturing the Church in non-Chris- 
tian lands are essential and vital. The missionaries are often the 
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first organizers of local societies of Christians; everywhere they 
give counsel and supervision to the pastors and their congre- 
gations; the national ministers are trained in the schools and 
seminaries supported by the Board of Foreign Missions; its pub- 
lishing houses furnish literature for the religious nurture of the 
people; its doctors and hospitals look after the physical health of 
the Christians and the conditions under which they live. Dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, November 1, 1926 to October 31, 1927, 
thirty-four per cent, or $1,080,049, of the Board’s: total dis- 
bursements under the direct appropriations was spent directly 
on the development of the churches in foreign fields. This 
amount corresponds to what is distributed by the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension, known as “maintenance 
funds,” and represents the salaries, part salaries and expenses 
of national pastors and other workers in purely missionary fields 
as well as subsidies for needy established churches. It is inter- 
esting to note that in the United States, during the last fiscal 
year, the sum of $1,722,098 in maintenance money was dis- 
tributed to the Annual Conferences. In the foreign field, 23.8 
per cent, or $685,450 of the Board’s total disbursements under 
the direct appropriations was expended for schools of various 
grades, all closely related to the development of the churches. 
' This amount corresponds to the appropriation made by the. 
Board of Education for the current expenses of schools and col- 
leges, both white and colored, in the United States. ‘These 
amounts do not take into account funds appropriated to hospi- 
tals, publishing houses and Christian literature—all of which 
have a direct bearing on the development of the organized 
Church. 

In these and in other ways, it will easily be seen that the 
Board has a very large and important interest in every aspect of 
the founding, growth, supervision and leadership of the churches 
overseas. 

The Corresponding Secretaries have taken the view that the 
Board of Foreign Missions is responsible to its giving constitu- 
ency for the wise expenditure of the benevolent funds made 
available by the American churches for foreign missions, and 
seeks to do this without interfering with the prerogatives and 
functions of other constituted authorities of the Church. 


THE FIELD FINANCE COMMITTEE 


The Board’s legal agent in each Annual or Mission Conference 
or Mission is a Field Finance Committee, which is elected on 
the field and confirmed by the Board. Its membership is open 
to both nationals and missionaries alike. There are a secretary 
who writes to the Board the official communications and a treas- 
urer who is responsible to the Board for the funds appropriated 
to his local Conference or Mission. 
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These Field Finance Committees make estimates of needs for 
both recurring and non-recurring work and submit them to the 
Secretaries before October 1, each year. From these Estimates, 
the Secretaries, with their associates, prepare a suggested distri- 
bution of income available and present this distribution to the 
annual meeting of the Board of Managers for appropriation. 
After the Board has acted, these appropriations are reported to 
the Field Finance Committees, who study the money available 
for their estimated needs and make a suggested Redistribution 
to the Board. When this Redistribution is received by the 
Secretaries, it is examined closely. and then presented to the 
Board’s Administrative Committee for final approval. When 
this vote is taken, the appropriations are final and are so admin- 
istered by the Field Finance Committees. No committee or 
authority on the field has the right to make any changes without 
consulting the Board. 

The Secretaries look to the Field Finance Committee for 
recommendations as to the occupation or withdrawal from fields ; 
the missionary personnel needs; property needs, purchase and 
sales; the investment of funds on the field; and the general 
outlines of missionary policy. Thus, the Field Finance Com- 
mittee becomes the Board’s representative for policy and pro- 
gram as well as its legal and fiscal agent on the field. Indeed, 
it has no other standing in the economy of the Church. These 
Committees on the field meet regularly twice a year and their 
reports and official Minutes are received and filed in the office. 

In view of this process, which is accepted as satisfactory, the 
Secretaries have done everything possible, during the quadren- 
nium, through personal visits and extended discussion and by 
correspondence, to strengthen the co-operation of the Board and 
the Field Finance Committees, realizing that only in this way 
will the Church have the advantage of the combined judgment 
of the Field and the office on the expenditure of, its missionary 
funds. 


FORMATION OF ANNUAL CONFERENCES 


Your Secretaries record their conviction that there is necessity 
for caution in the formation of Conferences on the mission field, 
particularly into the standing of Annual Conferences. The ques- 
tion is being asked, concerning churches whose properties are 
owned by foreign corporations and whose budgets are chiefly 
provided through mission funds, “Should such groups have the 
status of a participating group?” 

According to our present system, an Annual Conference may 
be permitted after only one requirement has been met, namely, 
adequate membership registered. Is this sufficient for the ele- 
vation of a group to full participation in this world Church? 
There are Annual Conferences where a large percentage of the 
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financial support is provided through mission funds and where 
the personnel of the native pastors does not yet register ele- 
ments of strength. It seems to us that a reasonable requirement 
in standards of ministry, church membership and in percentage 
of self-support should be fixed as conditions on which an Annual 
Conference shall be formed. These elements, we believe, will 
form goals or incentives on the mission field for native work 
which will promote efficiency and stability. 


CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP OF MINISTERIAL MISSIONARIES 


In order to give greater emphasis to the prestige of nationalists 
in our Annual Conferences on the foreign field, we would peti- 
tion the General Conference carefully to consider the question 
of Annual Conference membership as related to our ministerial 
missionaries. 

The question arises whether membership of an outgoing min- 
isterial missionary shall be retained in his home Conference, or 
whether he shall become a member of the Conference on the field 
in which he is serving. 

We believe this matter should be considered by the Central 
Conferences for discussion and decision, having it understood, 
that wherever our nationals in the mission fields, for the purpose 
of assuming responsibility, shall desire it, missionaries shall have 
only speaking privileges without vote. Missionaries under these 
conditions should have Annual Conference membership privi- 
leges in the United States. 


METHODISM’S INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AND OUTLOOK 


The Roman Catholic Church and the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches are said to be the only international church organiza- 
tions in the world. (For the purpose of this discussion the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, will be considered as one. The essential fea- 
tures of their international organization were determined before 
the separation on June 5, 1844.) The Roman Catholic Church 
is international in the sense that its dioceses and other terri- 
torial divisions, throughout the world, are related to the head 
of the church in Rome in the same way, regardless of race, lan- 
guage or nationality. Its priests, bishops, archbishops and 
cardinals, from whatever country, have the same ecclesiastical 
status and in the Pope’s Conclave all of the cardinals are in 
equal standing. The Roman Catholic Church is imperialistic in 
its international organization. “At the center is the Pope as 
the foundation and principle of unity with supreme and uni- 
versal authority.” The Orders, the Mass, and other sacraments 
are historically established and determine, without variation, the 
life of the Church throughout the world. 

Although rigid and uniform in her system, this great Church 
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has not failed to admit into her official ranks representatives of 
all nations of the world. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is democratic in its interna- 
tional organization. Founded upon a constitution, democrati- 
cally adopted, it is bound together, not by theological, ritualistic 
or credal uniformity, but by an accepted emphasis upon Chris- 
tian experience. It is controlled by a General Conference to 
which lay and ministerial delegates are elected from all coun- 
tries of the world. The Annual Conferences of the various 
countries have the same status in the General Conference. The 
ministers, received and ordained in any of these Annual Confer- 
ences, have an equal status in the Church. A member of an 
Annual Conference in Korea, Malaya, Europe or Mexico has 
absolutely the same status in our Church as a member of one of 
the Conferences in the United States. Our local congregations 
meet for the election of their lay delegates to the Lay Electoral 
Conferences, which, in turn, elect the lay delegates to the Gen- 
eral Conference precisely in the same manner in China and 
India as in Kansas and California. 

The Generai Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church is 
said to be the only general Protestant Church body in the world 
that admits delegates of various races and nationalities on an 
equality basis, with full powers of discussion and vote on all 
questions. It will be remembered that the Lambeth Confer- 
ence of the Church of England is an unofficial voluntary group 
without any power of legislation. The other great assemblies, 
conventions and associations of the Protestant Churches of 
America and Europe are purely national in their official delega- 
tions and in the outreach of their official business. They may 
deliberate on behalf of, or for the benefit of the other peoples 
of the world, but there is no way by which the different races may 
discuss together and legislate on problems of common interest. 

Because of this international organization, the Methodist 
Churches have a different approach to the great mission fields 
of the world. Other Protestant communions, almost without 
exception, sooner or later establish on the mission fields national 
churches. These national churches have no organic relation to 
the governing bodies in America. Missionaries, excepting in rare 
instances, are not members of these national churches, but are- 
organized in a given country or region into a Mission. This 
Mission, composed entirely of missionaries, is separate from the 
Church. It determines missionary policies on the field, receives 
and dispenses funds from the home base, appoints the mission- 
aries to their stations, and in one way or another determines the 
work of the missionaries. This arrangement has given rise, 
throughout the years, to the familiar problems of the “Relation 
of the Mission to the Church” found on the agenda of all for- 
eign mission Conferences. 
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Undoubtedly this plan has made for more independent think- 
ing, earlier self-government, possibly also more rapid growth in 
self-support, and readier adaptation of Church government, disci- 
pline and ritual to national and racial needs. 

On the other hand, an undue influence of the Mission on the 
Church has sometimes appeared. The Mission controlled the 
finances, and there was bound to be more or less control of Church 
policies, which control was more acutely felt by the nationals on 
account of the official independent status of the Church. There 
was no apparent way to discover just when the Church could be 
entrusted with the expenditures of funds from the Mission. 
Some Missions went so far as to state that real independence 
could come only when there was complete self-support. Cer- 
tainly, this policy, throughout the world, has dubbed the group 
of missionaries as “The Mission,” and has undoubtedly been a 
factor in preventing the missionary from becoming an accepted 
equal by the nationals. 

This situation has been enhanced by the location of the Mis- 
sion in many countries in foreign houses, in separate com- 
pounds, with the inevitable word-signs, “The Mission,” on gate 

osts, office doors, and institutions. 

In the Methodist Episcopal Churches, the procedure is differ- 
ent. Our first forms of Church life in any field are groups re- 
lated to our international organization. ‘The Mission and the 
Mission Conference are not separate organizations of mission- 
aries, but are simple or junior forms of the regularly constituted 
Annual Conferences, and the missionaries and nationals who 
qualify are members from the beginning on an equal basis. As 
it works out, there is probably no Annual or Mission Conference 
in the world where the nationals do not now outnumber the 
missionaries and have, therefore, the official control. Na- 
tionals are, to-day, a majority in most of the Field Finance Com- 
mittees. In the elections for General Conference delegates, both 
missionaries and nationals are eligible. A study of the elections 
for General Conference delegates over a period of years shows no 
evidence of a swing either for or against missionaries or na- 
tionals, as such. The factors that determine elections are per- 
sonal, local, or political and seldom, if ever, racial or national. 
‘So far as we know, no Field Finance Committee has ever divided 
on national or racial lines. Inasmuch as, before a missionary 
leaves a field on furlough, the Field Finance Committee must 
pass upon the question of his return to the field, and notify him 
and the Board of its recommendation, it will at once be seen that 
we have already set up the procedure for recognizing the desires 
of any national group. 

The relation of the missionary to the supervision of the 
churches and evangelistic work is natural and normal in all 
countries. Missionaries and nationals are appointed district 
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superintendents in the same Conference; in which case the na- 
tional has just as real supervision of his district and just as com- 
plete control of his finances as the missionary. Both are equally 
responsible to the Annual Conference and to the General Super- 
intendent. The same situation prevails in educational, medical 
and other institutions. Under this plan, missionaries are some- 
times working under nationals. 

A possible exception is in China where all the District Super- 
intendents are Chinese, and the missionaries are appointed as 
district missionaries, for the purpose of aiding the Chinese in 
their evangelistic work and in the development of the churches. 

This peculiar arrangement of the Methodists can hardly be 
said to have yielded more self-reliance, more independent think- 
ing, and greater tendencies toward self-government and self- 
propagation and self-support on the part of the nationals, than 
the “Church and Mission” plan of other denominations. If the 
Mission, composed exclusively of missionaries, sometimes exer- 
cises undue control or influence over the nationals, we cannot 
honestly say that being in a group together from the start has 
freed us entirely from this tendency. There are those who say 
that the missionary, in a group with nationals, may more easily 
dominate the decisions and policies. Indeed, this problem can 
hardly be said to be organizational at all, but is personal. 

The plan has not even saved us from adopting the name and 
being known as a Mission all over the world. The “M. EH. Mis- 
sion” is a sign found almost everywhere, even though technically, 
no such separate organization of missionaries exists In our 
economy. Incidentally, an effort is now being made to eliminate 
this word from our Jetterheads, our sign posts and our vocabu- 
lary, and to substitute the appropriate geographical district 
and Conference names. 

What we have gained, however, is a breadth of sympa- 
thy, a habit of working together, a mutual understanding 
and a common attitude toward racial and _ international 
problems that are wholesome and significant. The nationals, 
from the very first, not merely confer but face issues 
jooking toward decisions which affect both missionaries and 
nationals. ‘Those who have had such experience, beginning with 
our Field Finance Committees on up through our various com- 
mittees, commissions and Conferences, and finally in our great 
General Conference, may be counted on for some share in the 
inter-racial and international co-operation so desperately needed 
in the world to-day. In other words, our very procedure is help- 
ing to develop a generation of internationally minded leaders. 

With this background, it is now necessary for us to face the 
future in view of new and recent issues manifest throughout the 
world. We need only to be reminded, again, of those new social 
forces released in a large measure by the World War, but destined 
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to be released anyhow sooner or later through world travel, inter- 
communication, the exchange of education and culture and the 
progress of the scientific spirit on a world scale. What is to be 
the future world policy of the Methodist Episcopal Church for 
this new day in which we live? We do not hesitate to say that 
no more important ecclesiastical issue ever faced a general church 
assembly. 

First of all, let us frankly admit that our General Conference 
is not as international as it might be. It is more inter-racial] 
than it is international, due to the presence of a large Negro 
delegation from the United States. In 1924, 105 Annual Con- 
ferences in the United States elected 776 delegates, of whom 92 
were Negroes. Thirty foreign Conferences elected 82 delegates, 
of whom 21 were missionaries. Thus, 61 persons out of a total 
of 858 delegates represented other races and nationalities outside 
of the United States. It is trite to say that our General Confer- 
ence is dominated by the United States. Its business is largely 
that of the United States. With the Central Conferences organ- 
ized as they are, almost the only international interests of an 
ecclesiastical sort in our General Conference are the issues raised 
about the episcopacy. The chances are that the General Confer- 
ence will get much more excited over the opening of two new 
episcopal residences, at home or abroad, than by facing fearlessly 
the Christian implications of increasing American investments 
abroad, our relation to Church unity in China, or to nationalism 
in Mexico. 

If, on the other hand, the rapid growth of our membership 
abroad should ever throw the control of the General Conference 
into the hands of foreign delegates, the cry of Jeffersonian 
democracy and American home rule would soon force an unpleas- 
ant “international incident.” 

As early as 1884, the General Conference decided that some 
provision would have to be made for national or regional 
autonomy and constituted a Central Mission Conference for 
India and authorized one for Japan. Since then, in these and 
other fields, Central Conferences have been created and their. 
powers extended until to-day they provide for every possible form 
of adaptation under the Restrictive Rules and for all desired 
local self-government except the election of Bishops. Taking 
advantage of these privileges, the Central Conference of South- 
ern Asia has a revised Discipline of its own, in which very ad- 
vanced steps are taken toward the adaptation of Church 
organization to meet Indian needs. But even so, the Central 
Conference is evidently not giving sufficient opportunity for 
national self-expression and self-determination, or for union 
where it is desired. The Central Conference of Southern Asia 
possibly comes nearer to it than any other, for it embraces one 
great political division—India and Burma. The Central Con- 
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ference of Eastern Asia comprises Japan, Korea and China and 
grave doubts were raised in recent months as to whether it could, 
or ought, to meet at all at this time of strain and tensity in the 
Far East. The Central Conference of Southeastern Asia now 
comprises the Netherlands Indies under Dutch control, Malaya, 
under English political control, and the Philippine Islands, a 
part of the United States of America, the whole separated by 
days of water travel and composed of most diverse race and lan- 
guage groups. 

Our theory of one great international Methodist Episcopal 
Church first met an exception when the Japan Methodist Church 
was organized in May, 1907. The pressure here was the desire 
for the union of the three Methodisms in Japan, as well as for 
self-government. What we now have in Japan is an independ- 
ent Methodist Church with its own General Conference, its own 
episcopal supervision and its general Boards and Societies. 
Without any doubt, this has resulted in added strength, in- 
creased self-reliance, self-respect and self-support. It is, how- 
ever, not a real test, for when the Japan Methodist Church was 
set up, the control of the educational institutions was reserved, 
no property was transferred and the missionaries retained their 
connections with and received their appointments from their 
home churches. More recently, our three great schools in Japan 
have passed to Japanese Boards of Trustees, and all three have 
Japanese principals. Our ministerial missionaries may be re- 
lated to the Japan Annual Conferences and to the Japan Gen- 
eral Conference and, at the same time, be members of Annual 
Conferences in the United States. The Japan General Con- 
ference sends two fraternal delegates to each of the General 
bodies of the mother Churches. 

In Mexico, by limitation of the national constitution, no for- 
eigner can perform the functions of a minister of religion. This 
situation has been tactfully handled by our, present resident 
bishop. In Mexico we practically have self-government without 
destroying our organic connection. 

Without doubt, a strong, radical, national government in 
China in recent months would have forced upon us regulations 
regarding foreigners, registration of schools, control of property, 
etc., even more severe than we find in Mexico, or as other 
churches are facing in Turkey. Furthermore, the Methodists in 
China are being forced to face the question of union with the 
United Church of Christ in China, and similar movements are 
on in India. 

It is from Korea, however, that a difficult question is being 
put up to the Methodists of the United States. The Annual 
Conferences of the two Methodist Churches in Korea have passed 
resolutions, asking for a commission for the purpose of creating 
an autonomous united Methodist Church in Korea with orgame 
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relations with the mother Churches. As Bishop Welch has asked, 
“Ts it possible to combine liberty with union, local independence 
with international solidarity, or is our alternative a series of 
independent national churches made up of our own former mem- 
bers alone, or by union with other Methodist bodies, or by com- 
bination of various denominational groups, having only a 
nominal or fraternal relation to the mother Churches?” 

Let us try to answer this question step by step. 

1. Our present plan of giving partial self-determination to the 
Central Conferences, keeping the election of bishops in the Gen- 
eral Conference, is highly unsatisfactory. Our present theory of 
the General Superintendency is that all the episcopal needs are 
as round holes and all the episcopal candidates are as round pegs, 
and all that is required is to fit them in. Preceding each Gen- 
eral Conference, the air is full of the possibility of shifting the 
pegs and plugging up some of the holes, or opening new ones. 
Our bishops sent abroad are elected as if they are to serve equally 
as well in the United States. They go out with a United States 
salary which is all out of proportion to the economic status of 
the people whom they are to serve, even including the mission- 
aries. They go with a conception of the episcopacy and its func- 
tions developed over a period of a hundred or more years, among 
a homogeneous people. As a result, they may find their Ameri- 
can experience of less value than they had anticipated, or they 
may break down physically in attempting the necessary adjust- 
ment, or they may become discouraged through disillusionment 
as to what is actually involved in the supervision and develop- 
ment of most of our churches in the mission field. 

Those who do succeed either relate themselves to the larger 
social, racial, political and educational movements in their coun- 
tries or become real missionaries, learning the language and aid- 
ing and serving everywhere, recognizing that their most perfect 
contribution is gradually to work themselves out of their jobs, 
by developing a national leadership to take over the very organ- 
ization they have created. 

We then proceed to set up our most recent church superstruc- 
ture, and by adding up the number of our bishops resident 
abroad, our Annual Conferences, Mission Conference, Missions, 
District Superintendents, itinerant ordained ministers, and other 
factors in our polity, we are led to believe that we have a great 
church abroad, when, as a matter of fact, what we see is largely 
the superstructure, most of which is financed from America. 
Some of our Areas abroad are no larger in numbers of churches, 
members and ministers than Annual Conferences in America, 
and some are no larger than many districts. Many Conferences 
abroad have few, if any self-supporting congregations. All of 
these foreign Areas, however, are strikingly distinguished from 
the Areas in the United States. They have a vastly larger pro- 
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portion of non-Christians to the Christian constituency than 
the most unchurched field in America. In other words, they 
are purely mission fields and will be for years to come. In such 
Areas there is, therefore, a limited opportunity for the exercise 
of the appointive power, for Annual Conference sermons, ordina- 
tions, church dedications, school commencements and a hundred 
other functions that properly belong to episcopal administration 
in a great America Area. There are, however, abundant and 
challenging opportunities for evangelism, especially among stu- 
dents and the intelligentia; for experiments in religious edu- 
cation; for training, inspiring and encouraging the national 
leaders; for becoming acknowledged authorities in the language, 
literature, culture and social backgrounds of the people; for be- 
coming expert in introducing the best in our Western civiliza- 
tion and, above ail, for coming into real kinship with those of 
other races and nationalities. What is needed in most of our 
foreign fields is supervision of a missionary sort rather than of 
an ecclesiastical character. 

A common fallacy in the problem of securing a national lead- 
ership for our Churches is to give them foreign supervision on 
the plane of the American episcopacy, until we (that is, we for- 
eigners) decide that some national is ready for the position 
which, if we are alive and growing ourselves, means that we 
are always expecting.the nationals to catch up to an increasingly 
higher standard. 

Your Corresponding Secretaries, having in mind the develop- 
ment of a self-governing, self-supporting and self-propagating 
Church in every mission field of the world, recommend that in 
all of our newer fields and in all of the purely missionary situa- 
tions, provision be made for a missionary supervision, with the 
understanding that qualified nationals are to be started into the 
experience of leadership as soon as possible in occupied Areas, 
and from the beginning in new fields, so that both leaders and 
people, together, may grow in strength and mutual responsi- 
bility. The missionary Superintendents in these instances will 
understand that it is a part of their task to discover and to 
train a national leadership. It is our conviction that only some 
such procedure, inaugurated immediately, will give us those 
sure foundations in every country which will produce the desired 
indigenous Church and which will stand the strain of nation- 
alism at any time and in any form of manifestation. 

If it be argued that the nationals in any given field are quite 
satisfied with the present procedure; that they cannot agree 
among themselves either on plans or leaders; that they look for- 
ward indefinitely to Church supervision provided and supported 
from abroad; if these and similar questions are the index of 
the progress of the Christian church abroad, then your foreign 
mission Secretaries would question whether our whole foreign 
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mission approach and program should not be completely re- 
vamped. Every evidence of self-reliance, self-expression, inde- 
pendence of thought and action, and every instance of initiation 
and desire for responsibility on the part of the national Chris- 
tians, in any land, create for us no concern or no anxiety 
regarding accustomed procedure, but are recognized as the signs 
of life and spiritual discernment which are the traces of real 
progress in establishing the Church of Jesus Christ through- 
out the world. . 

2. The bearings of our present policy on self-support are 
apparent. The problem of self-support is more than training 
a people in systematic giving, or raising their economic status 
so they can give. Is it not fair to raise the question as to the 
organization we are asking the nationals to support? For in- 
stance, we have forty-nine Chinese District Superintendents in 
China. All are paid from American funds. It is seriously 
doubted if the Chinese themselves would have a paid District 
Superintendency at this stage of their development, if they 
themselves had to support it. It is also doubtful if they will 
ever come to support them on the present basis. 

3. A possible way out is to add to the present powers of the 
Central Conference the election of Bishops and the provision 
of their support, and also full authority to simplify and adapt 
our Church machinery to the varying needs of the people. The 
responsibility, not only for electing Bishops, but for determining 
the length of their term of office, defining their duties, fixing 
their residences, determining their salaries, and finding their 
support, should, naturally and normally, rest with the Central 
Conferences. Only in this way will the status of Bishops be 
somewhat comparable to that of the people who, ultimately, 
must assume their support. 

The constitutional provision for the election of missionary 
Bishops, which has never been removed from the Discipline, 
does not fully meet the demands of the new situation. Accord- 
ing to our constitution at present, missionary Bishops are elected 
by the General Conference and their support is provided from 
the episcopal fund. 

Your Secretaries are equally clear that no radical changes 
in our episcopal leadership abroad should be put into process 
by any of these recommendations. We feel, rather, that the 
proposed elections by the Central Conferences should occur, 
just as there are normal vacancies due to retirement, health 
or other conditions which may arise in the list of our present 
general Superintendents. 

By this method, the various foreign mission fields will have 
opportunity to exercise their desires for episcopal supervision 
as may best serve their needs. If any Central Conference desires 
the continuance of a General Superintendent, it may be so 
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ordered; or, if they desire a combination of general Superin- 
tendents and national or missionary supervision in any given 
field, this plan provides it. By this method a Central Conference 
has the option of having a general Superintendent, a missionary 
Superintendent, a national, or a combination of all three in 
any given country. 

The only factor your Secretaries desire to point out is that 
from the standpoint of the development of a real indigenous 
church in any foreign field, the more promptly the supervision 
is provided for on the field, the nearer we will be to achieving 
our goal. We desire to do this to stimulate self-expression, and 
the time is ripe for us to have these matters under considera- 
tion in every field. 

The Corresponding Secretaries therefore recommend to the 
consideration of the General Conference the possible necessary 
changes in our constitution, through the regular procedure, in 
order to give the Central Conferences the standing necessary 
to become autonomous units in our world church, thereby giving 
them opportunity to provide and direct their episcopal supervi- 
sion. 

4. The logic of this position is that the Church in the United 
States should be governed by a Central Conference for the 
United States. As it now stands, a General Conference con- 
trols all the church life of America and confines its interest in 
the Church overseas largely to the election of Bishops. This 
plan would also prevent the possibility of the Church in America 
ever being controlled from abroad. 

5. These various Central Conferences, through representative 
delegates, could then be organically united into a real ecumeni- 
cal Conference, the function of which would be to discuss and 
legislate on the increasingly vital world issues of international 
relations, race and other problems, all of which have to edge 
their way to the front, at the present time, amid a jam of local 
interests. Such an ecumenical Conference may also point the 
way to church unity on a large scale, certainly making it pos- 
sible for all Methodist bodies to relate themselves to it. The 
Japan Methodist Church and the proposed Korea Methodist 
Church could then have both their autonomy and organic con- 
nection. Is it too much to hope that in this way, also, we could 
begin, in America, church union with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and other Methodist bodies? 


THE ROAD AHEAD 


Our gifts to the Orient, what are they and what have they 
done? Let them speak for themselves. 

Says Oil: “I have lengthened the day. I have made night 
study possible. I hold a torch to light men out of darkness. 
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More than that I cannot do. If they prefer darkness, 1 am 
helpless.” 

Says Railroad: “The day is past when it was necessary to. 
paint white bars across my windows, so that passengers, igno- 
rant of the nature of glass, might, when tempted to poke out 
their heads, see the paint and realize the presence of something 
solid, thus saving both pane and pate. Past, too, are the nights 
when Koreans lay down in my path on the stone roadbed with 
the rail as a pillow, these features reminding them of the com- 
forts of a Korean bed. To-day, I am fully accepted, even taken 
for granted. I carry the whole Orient breathlessly hither and 
thither. For those who would flit, I provide speed. One thing 
I cannot provide—purpose. And speed without purpose is 
futile.” 

Says Automobile: “I displace the camel, the horse, the water 
buffalo. The consecrated stables of Siam’s white elephants have 
been turned into garages. The picture of the animal has been 
removed from the flag of Siam. The portrait of a flivver has 
not yet been substituted, although this vehicle is much more - 
precious to the heart of the native than the white elephant ever 
was. The Arab of North Africa gives me a little petrol to 
drink and the djinns under my hood do wonders. Throughout ~ 
the world, I am an accelerator. I do not pretend to morals, 
and it does. not matter to me whether I accelerate good or evil.” 

Says Electricity: “I bring heat to those who want it, coolness 
to those who will adopt my fan instead of the laggard punkah, 
light to great cities and towns. I even turn the prayer wheels 
of the Buddhist priests. Whether the many comforts and lux- 
uries I make possible shall be used to advance spiritual growth 
or to hamper it depends upon others, not upon me.” 

Says Factory: “I am in the Orient to produce wealth and 
scatter it throughout the East—and where in the world is wealth 
more needed? ‘True, I coin much of it from the bodies of 
children. I have prudently left behind in America the trouble- 
some Christian labor legislation that would think more of the 
children than of the wealth.” 

Says Cigarette: “I dull the pains of the Hast. Yet even 
I cannot bring complete oblivion from life’s troubles.” 

Says Chewing Gum: “With my slogan, ‘Do not swallow,’ 
as a caution to those unfamiliar with my peculiar charms, I 
bring all the joys of mastication without any of the expense 
or discomforts of actual food. I supplant the betel nut in Siam, 
and coca in Peru. About the dainty Japanese stenographer 
there hangs no longer the scent of cherry blossoms, nor of wis- 
taria, but of spearmint. All of which I must regard as a 
triumph in the dissemination of American ideals.” 

Says Movie: “My worst in America becomes my best in the 
Kast. I come straight from the world’s moral fashion center, 
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Hollywood, to show these poor benighted heathen how civilized 
people really do act.” 

Says The Three-Piece Suit: “Slowly but surely I am con- 
quering the world. The human race will not be truly respectable 
until it is clothed in coat, vest and trousers. If there is any- 
thing else needed to make human happiness complete, I don’t 
know what it is.” 


Westernsm—An Unmixed Blessing? 


The conceit of Westernism! It believes itself capable of sav- 
ing the world. 

True, it is efficient. As efficient as fire. Life and death are 
in its flames. It can-do as much good as harm, as much harm 
as good. 

We have inflamed the East with our.modern spirit. We have 
set the miracles of science blazing in the imagination of every 
Oriental. But have we also given the Christian spirit which, 
in large degree, has controlled the civilization of the West and 
made it a fire to warm us rather than a fire to consume us? 

It is easy for fire to get out of control. It is now out of con- 
trol in many parts of the East. Why? Because, in pressing 
upon the Orient all the gifts of a mechanistic age we have 
omitted the one Great Gift, which gives synthesis and direction 
to all others. 


This Child Would Have No Praise For the “Factory System” 


A little old man, seven years of age, is nearing the end of 
his twelve-hour shift in a Chinese cotton mill. Just half an 
hour more and he will have earned his daily 10 cents; or nightly, 
since he is working the clock around while more fortunate chil- 
dren sleep. He is faint with hunger, dizzy and numb after 
eleven and a half hours of routine movement. He must hold 
out, but cannot. He falls against the machinery. At the hos- 
pital, it is stated that his torn face and crushed jaw can be 
patched up, and he can be sent back to work, although disfigured 
for life. Not that the disfigurement matters, since the mill ~ 
requires hands, not beauty. 

Is our gift of the factory system a complete gift, or does it 
require the complementary gift of the Christian spirit to control 
and temper it? 

Fruits of “Cwilization” 

We took some of the bronze gods of the Marquesas Islands to 
help build the Panama Canal. In ditches and indoors they 
contracted tuberculosis. We dumped them back into their 
islands. The white plague, unknown before the white man came, 
is now wiping out the population of the Marquesas. 

The Marquesans have dwindled to 1,800. A century ago there 
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were 100,000 of them. A competent observer now says, “At 
present there is perhaps not a whole healthy Marquesan in 
existence.” A 

Similar ruin has come with the white man in other islands. 
An epidemic of influenza which he introduced in Tahiti a few 
years ago wiped out 30 per cent of the population. 

The opium which he paid in exchange for cocoanut has taken 
heavy toll in death and living death. It was fed even to the 
children, and the present generation walks in a stupor because 
of it. 


The Great Gift Should Go Furst 


That Japan makes silk from the living tissues of young girls 
is not so much the fault of Japan as our own fault in imposing 
upon the East an incomplete gift. Mines of Bolivia and the 
Rand turn human gold into dross. If you take a train in India, 
you ride on the dead lives of men, smelted into the form of 
steel rails in India’s Pittsburgh. 

No, we have been working wrong end to. The Great Gift 
‘should have gone first. Then all’the lesser gifts would have 
fitted safely into their places. 

No greater challenge could come to America than that she 
should, instead of urging her “civilization” upon the world, 
give simply the ministry of Christ (not necessarily even the 
mechanism of Christianity) and on the basis of that sublime 
philosophy of life, safely leave other peoples to work out their 
own destiny. 


The New Leader of the Orient—The Oriental Himself! 


But can the Oriental, having Christ, be trusted to work out 
his own future? The sufficient answer is that he is doing so. 

The East is taking the Christian program into its own hands 
‘and modifying it to meet its own needs. This marks the great- 
est triumph of Christianity since it became indigenous in North- 
ern Hurope as a result of the patient visitations of missionaries 
from Rome. 

A Christianity that must continually be-imposed from with- 
out is a misfit and a mistake. The fact that Christianity is 
becoming self-propagating in Asia, Africa and South America 
is proof of its fitness to meet the needs of all mankind. Christ 
is fully a North American Christ; he is just as fully an Oriental 
Christ, an African Christ, a Christ of the Andes. 


Self-Governing Churches 


Many autonomous churches now exist outside of the “home 
base.” Witness the Church of Christ in China, the Lutheran 
Church in China, the Church of Christ in Japan, the South 
India United Church, the Presbyterian Church in Brazil and 
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the churches or provinces of the Anglican Communion in India, 
China, Japan and South Africa, to mention only a few. 

A striking example is the Japan Methodist Church. It is 
entirely self-governing. Its self-supporting churches have in- 
creased in number during the last ten years from thirty-one to 
ninety. The total membership has more than doubled. The 
total giving by Japanese church members has tripled. 

Does this mean that America’s help is no longer needed? On 
the contrary, this advance would have been quite impossible 
but for the continued help of American Christians. Help, not 
domination. The Church in Japan has progressed to such a 
point that while Western help will stimulate it, Western domi- 
nation would benumb it. 


Japan's Own Missionaries 


Leaders, more leaders, are desperately needed. These will be 
Japanese, but they must be trained for leadership. In such great 
institutions as Aoyama we are training the leaders. A recent 
report states that the senior class of the Aoyama Theological 
Department propose to go on an evangelistic tour through Man- 
churia and Korea. Japan’s own missionaries! College men 
who have been under the influence of an American missionary 
at Sendai have organized a Gospel Team and hold street Sunday 
Schools in the fishing villages along the coast. 

Practically all the great Japanese leaders and preachers of the 
Japan Methodist Church are the product of missionary training. 


To Uplift—Get Underneath 


Our men and money are still vitally necessary: but they must 
respect the strong nationalistic spirit which exists in Japan, 
as elsewhere, and take their place humbly as helpers, remember- 
ing, with George Ade, that “If you want to do any uplifting, 
you've got to get underneath.” 

The task in Japan is only well begun. In a population of 
56,000,000 there are but 130,000 Protestant Christians. Large 
sections of the country are entirely untouched by the Gospel 
message. There are cities of 50,000 inhabitants in which no 
Christian work of any kind is being done. In reviewing the 
crying need for further and greater missionary co-operation, 
Dr. H. Hirata speaks thus for the Japan Methodist Church: 

“We would humbly, yet most earnestly, tender our most sin- 
cere request. to the authorities of the Board of Foreign Missions 
and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church speedily to increase their missionary forces 
in Japan. We sincerely pray and trust that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church will rise up to seize the great and unprece- 
dented opportunities for the Christianization of Japan and 
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stand side by side with us in winning Japan for Christ and 
make our young Church yet stronger in the coming ten years.” 


Leaders Needed—And Men to Train the Leaders 


“Give us men” is the appeal also of Korea. They mean it in 
a double sense. Korean leaders are wanted: and Westerners 
who by their co-operation, example and teaching will train these 
Korean leaders. 

The average educated Westerner will not do. The specialist 
in some particular field is needed to train Koreans in his spe- 
cialty. Startling but sound is the statement of Dr. Edmund 
Brunner, “The Occidental of average training no longer has a 
contribution to make, because thousands of Koreans are trained 
as well as he, or better trained. There are more than 600 
Koreans who have had, or who are receiving, post-graduate 
training in the West, more than 300 in America alone. The 
Koreans with this normal collegiate training can teach and 
reach their own people better than any missionary with no more 
than the traditional training. The specialist, on the other hand, 
still has a contribution to make in training leaders.” 

That is the modern strategy—build leaders—then let the 
people with their leaders build their own church program. Sup- 
port them in this enterprise, but encourage them to self-support 
as speedily as possible. 


Chinese Nationalism, An Aid to Christianity 


We may thank the nationalistic spirit for the greatest oppor- 
tunity the Christian Church has ever had in China. The spirit 
of nationalism causes China to wish to do her own work in 
her own way. Nothing could be more favorable to the progress 
of Christianity. A handful of outsiders could never evangelize 
400,000,000 Chinese. The Christian Chinese are now ready 
themselves to assume more of the burden: and in that direction 
alone hes hope. 

But again—leaders—strong, consecrated Christian Chinese 
leaders are required. All available have instantly been snapped 
up and placed in control of important evangelistic, educational 
and medical enterprises. More are needed at once. And just 
as the Chinese Church is turning hopefully to such great train- 
ing institutions as Yenching University, Nanking, West China, 
Shantung and Fukien, the support of these institutions is endan- 
gered by the illogical impression in America that China should 
not be given help until her troubles are over. 


Dare Not Wait Until Conditions Are Settled 


What is a revolution? Not a matter of guns. They are inci- 
dental. Minds make revolutions. There is a mental overturning 
and upturning in China today. What will come out of it all 
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depends upon what goes into it now. China is in the conviction- 
forming stage. She questions everything, including Christian- 
ity. The answers to her questions, if made at all, must be made 
now. Answers in deeds, not words. 

“When conditions are settled it will be too late for the Gospel 
to get a hearing,” warns Bishop Grose. “Now of all times is 
the strategic hour for American Christians to give money and 
prayers and lives for the redemption of China. There has been 
no time since the beginning of the revolution in 1912 when 
generous gifts will do so much for the permanent building of 
the Christian church in China as to-day. But the giving must 
be both wise and generous.” 


More Need Than Ever For Missionaries 


The independent spirit is proving a great help in actuating 
the Filipino churches to take their burdens upon their own 
shoulders. Paradoxically, yet logically, there is a greater de- 
mand than ever for missionaries in the Philippines. The new 
urge for progress on the part of our 56,000 Filipino Methodists 
means new need for missionaries to serve as counsellors, to do 
evangelistic work, to train leaders in Union Theological Sem- 
inary and in the several important dormitories (connected with 
government schools) where thousands of students who will make 
the future Philippines come under daily Christian influence. 


An “Orvental Christ” 


An “Oriental Christ” performs miracles in India. Indian 
ministers, not Western missionaries, have won practically all of 
the 185,000 Christians who now constitute the Northwest India 
Conference. A very few missionaries have helped with counsel 
and training. 

“These Indian ministers live in the villages,” writes Dr. Ben- 
son Baker, “and usually serve from eight to twenty of them. 
Going from village to village, preaching, teaching the folks to 
sing, to pray, to live. All that our people know of the Christ, 
they must get from the preacher who may reach their village 
once a week.” 

Here, in the ‘heart of the mass movement, in a conference 
which alone numbers more Methodists than all China, Japan 
and Korea combined, there has recently been. strategically placed 
the Ingraham Training Institute. Think of its task! To raise 
up leaders, preachers, teachers for a present church of nearly 
200,000 and a future church within the next twenty years of 
perhaps half a million in this one Annual Conference. 


The Work Must Mark Time—Awaiting Leaders 


Half a million! The Church will grow to this extent if 
allowed, if we of America allow it, but it is against policy to 
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take more into the Church than can be properly taught. There- 
fore whether hundreds of thousands shall be debarred or accepted 
depends upon the speed with which leaders are trained, and 
that, in turn, depends upon American churches, since the Indian 
villages are too impoverished to undertake so tremendous a 
program. ‘ 


The New Conquerors 


In the golden lands discoyered by Columbus and Lindbergh, 
there is just now opportunity to mold the future of what will 
be one of the world’s wealthiest and most powerful sectors. 
Latin-America needs Christian leaders who will insure her 
future against the perils of wealth. A sum of $250,000 is 
needed now from Methodism to help: endow the great training 
centers, Wolfe Memorial in Lima, the Union Training Schools 
in Mexico, Santiago and Buenos Aires, in which the Christian 
conquistadores of a new Latin-America may be developed. 


The Greatest Miracle of Mussions 


We remember the tale of the Frankenstein monster. It is but 
a tale. No man has yet joined rods and pulleys together to 
make another living man. Yet the church of America has made 
a living church abroad, which increasingly acts, breathes, pro- 
gresses of its own accord. Without Christ, the life spark, it 
would have been impossible. 

This is the greatest achievement of missions. All else pales 
into insignificance beside it. Our diminutive corps of 1,800 
Methodist missionaries look up in awe to the army of 19,000 
national workers which they have developed, and which is now 
ministering to a Methodist constituency abroad of 868,000 souls. 
The eternal light is kindled; it will never go out. 

But it may sometimes sputter, and it must be carried toe the 
dark corners. For in our moment of satisfaction, we cannot for- 
get that of the 1,900,000,000 people of the world, only 682,000, 
000, or less than one-third, are even nominally Christian. 
Christian missions may still enjoy the inspiration of a hereu- 
lean task ahead. 


Educattion—To Win the New Generation 


How can the other two-thirds be won; also most of the 
“Christian” third who are Christian by tradition only? 

The answer lies largely in carrying the training process down 
to the multitudes of children: training not only a few adult 
leaders, but great numbers of those who will then be fit to be 
led and who will in turn develop other leaders. 

Education of the masses of children will largely form the 
basis of a continuing church throughout the world. If the 
nations are to direct their own Christian destiny they must 
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be trained from the ground up, from the inside out. The veneer 
of Westernism will not regenerate. Christian education will. 


Three Thousand Lighthouses 


How much are we now doing? A great deal, when compared 
with nothing. Methodism abroad has 3,000 schools, with 900 
foreign teachers and 7,000 national teachers, instructing 146,000 
students. A magnificent work, with untold significance. 

But it shrinks when we compare it with the need. More than 
half the world’s people have never entered a schoolhouse. Three 
hundred million in India alone, unable to read or write! More 
than 300,000,000 in China. Our 146,000 students and those 
of all the other Christian communionsebegin to look like a lone- 
some band. 

There is some comfort in the fact that one member of this 
select company is worth a hundred of the untrained, in the 
fashioning of the world’s future. According to the Eastern 
Asia Episcopal Address of this year, “To call the roll of men 
who are in leadership in business enterprises, in government 
schools, in the learned professions, and in the great social and 
political movements in the Hast, will reveal an altogether dis- 
proportionate number who were trained in the schools of the 
church.” 

Moreover, Christian children stand a better chance of educa- 
tion than do the others. In India about 30 per cent of the 
children of Christians are educated, as against 5 per cent among 
Moslems, 7 per cent among Hindus. 


The Tragedy of the Seventy Per Cent 


However, the mere statement of these figures discloses a 
tragedy. Thirty per cent. How about the other 70 per cent? 

There are 50,000 children of Methodists in the mass move- 
ment area alone who are growing up entirely without schooling. 
Will they make good Methodists, good Christians, good citizens? 
Or will they drag Christianity down to their level? 

Sheets of paper covered by thumb-marks appeal for admission 
of 16,000 more adults in Anupshahr District alone; each would 
bring with him several children. They cannot be admitted to 
the Church until those already in are provided for. This seems 
harsh, but it is necessary to the future health of the Church. 


The Waiting List 

Meanwhile there is hesitation and bewilderment, instead of 
vigorous action. The adult inquirers wait. Their children 
wait. The children already within the Church wait. The wait- 
ing list stretches for weary miles down the Indian road along 
which Christ does not yet walk. And at the time when there 
should be greatest advance, schools not only refuse to take more 
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children, but 220 boys have had to ‘be dismissed from the Central 
Boarding Schools during the last two years for lack of funds! 


Who Has $100? 


Who has $100? That will support a teacher for a year. One 
teacher with a large school of eager, appreciative children can 
do an immortal work. 


We Could Well Copy This School m America 


It is not only Christian precepts and, “book larnin’” that 
these children acquire. They are not educated away from village 
life, but into it. In fact the boys of the Ashabaree Boys’ School 
of Asansol have built their own school village; live in cottages. 
of their own construction; grow their own vegetables; raise 
their own poultry; are taught to handle money by having their 
own currency, their own bank and their own store. They elect 
a village council and a mayor (or “head man”) to manage the 
affairs of their miniature municipality. Class work, farm work 
and church work are so fitted into this plan that the boys may 
at last go back, each to his native village, prepared to lead in 
building a thorough-going, well-rounded Christian civilization 
in that village. 


Molding the Molders of India 


But not all boys should be trained to go back to the village. 
Some must be trained to become the outstanding leaders of a 
new India—as public officials, writers, editors of newspapers, 
lawyers, surgeons, scientists, educationalists. Hence the need 
for such institutions as our great Lucknow Christian College. 
It began work half a century ago with seven students in a mud- 
walled house. Today it has more than 800 students, a plant 
worth three quarters of a million dollars, and its thousands of 
graduates help guide the destinies of India. It is not quite self- 
supporting: an endowment of $300,000 will make it so. 


The “Foreign Devil’ and His School 


The eagerness of young people in twilight lands the world 
over to get an education, would move a heart of stone. If there 
is anything more touching, it is the eagerness of grown-ups that 
the children should have opportunities which they themselves 
can never hope to enjoy. 

Night had fallen. A lone missionary begged from door to 
door until he found a house where a “foreign devil” might sleep 
on the stone floor. That was twenty-six years ago in Yeng Byen, 
Korea. He stayed: opened a dispensary, church and school. 
Distrust changed to confidence, loyal support. The school was 
filled until the walls bulged. A new school was needed. 
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But then came the “Cut.” Four years ago the Mission voted 
to close the school. It had grown into the life of the commu- 
nity and to have it closed was unthinkable. The townspeople 
pleaded that it be kept open. They did more: promised what 
in many cases amounted to half their income to support the 
school and erect the necessary building. 


Pain in Every Stone 


No one can tell what pain and devotion have gone into every 
stone of the new school. For they built it: and deposited in the 
office a memorial list of 500 names of contributors who had 
given out of their own need $8,000. One would need to add 
several ciphers to that amount to interpret in terms of American 
wealth the sacrifice involved. 

How justly proud they were of the new school! But their 
pleasure was short-lived. Again, a new cut in funds for Korea. 
The Finance Committee, meeting in Seoul, were forced to deny 
any appropriation whatever for 1925 to the Yeng Byen High 

chool. 

Only one week had the school been finished when the news 
came that it must be closed for lack of funds. 

Disappointed and indignant donors called upon the mission- 
ary. They had expected that their efforts would be rewarded by 
an increase in appropriation, instead of which the school had 
been cut off entirely. 

All joined in the struggle to keep the school open. Those 
who had given until it hurt gave more. The District Superin- 
tendent, Rev. J. Z. Moore, helped greatly with funds from pri- 
vate sources. 


Dinnerless, They Gwe Ten Cents Each 


Devotion? Do we know even what the word means? Con- 
sider this: “The local Church in Yeng Byen,” reports Cor- 
responding Secretary Diffendorfer after his recent visit to Korea, 
“has a Fasting Society which has pledged 500 yen. The Fast- 
ing Society eat no Saturday evening meal, but gather together 
to pray for the school and bring with them the rice they would 
have eaten, or the equivalent in money (20 yen, or 10 cents), 
which is contributed to the needs of the school.” 

But there is still a heavy deficit. And the constant danger 
is that the school must be closed. Why not a Fasting Society 
or two in America to reward the devotion of the Fasting Society 
of Yeng Byen? Why not eat a Golden Rule dinner for Yeng 
Byen? 

This instance is only typical. Almost any of Methodism’s 
3,000 schools could tell a similar story of struggle and courage: 
and acute suffering under the successive “Cuts” of recent years. 
When the school of “Useful Timber” (literal translation of 
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Korea’s Pai Chai) was opened last year, there was place for 
only thirty of the 180 applicants. 


Earthquake and Fire Do Not Stop Them 


Earthquake destroyed our great college in Tokyo, Aoyama 
Gakuin. Destroyed its buildings, although not its spirit. Rough 
barracks and huts were immediately thrown up, and classes 
went on. For two and a half years these conditions continued: 
and are still continuing, in part, since only three of the new 
buildings are completed. Many more are needed, for this is one 
of the leading educational institutions of Japan, accommodating 
3,000 students. 

Fire destroyed the main building of Chinzei Gakuin and a 
new building is desperately required by this rapidly growing 
school. The Japanese will raise a yen (or half a dollar) for 
every dollar from America. 

Old weather-beaten buildings which might be mistaken for 
stables are the plant of our To-O-Gijiku, a school recognized by 
the Japanese government for its exceptionally high standards 
of scholarship. Funds are needed for a building program. 


Under Our Own Flag 


Only 37 per cent of the children are now being educated in 
Uncle Sam’s splendid public schools in the Philippines. Within 
a few years our opportunity to co-operate by establishing second- 
ary schools will be gone, since the Catholics are now actively 
pre-empting the desirable locations. 

We can all be Lindberghs of Latin-American good-will by 
strengthening our many overtaxed schools between the Rio 
Grande and Patagonia. To cite but one example, that distin- 
guished school for girls, Santiago College, now has an offer of 
$100,000 from an alumna to match a similar sum from North 
America to realize the dream of a new Santiago College. 


Where New and Old Clash 


In the power centers of industrial Africa—about the Johan- 
nesburg mines; in the rich farmlands of Rhodesia, where our 
Old Umtali school teaches scientific agriculture, but cannot 
carry on without added resources; in central Liberia, invaded 
by 20,000 rubber growers, and in many other heart centers there 
is vital need if African youth is to be trained to meet the prob- 
lems arising from the clash of new and old in Africa. 


Health—A Gift to Atone For Other Gifts 


Not only training of the mind but training of the body is 
necessary to meet the world’s old and new evils. A new physical 
fortitude is required by the press of modern life. If we offer 
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the world the gift of industrialism, with its many dangers, may 
we not at least be expected to offer with it the gift of healing? 

The needs? Here are samples: 

The disease of the West, tuberculosis, is increasing rapidly 
in India, Africa and Japan, due largely to industrialization. 
It now takes a toll of nearly a million lives a year in India. 
There is need for the enlargement and multiplication of such 
institutions as our Madar Sanatorium, set in a mountain town, 
where hundreds of cases are cured and many thousands pre- 
vented by educational work. 

Sick India throngs to such relief stations as our Thoburn 
Memorial Hospital at Nadiad, where one missionary doctor 
performed 1,000 operations within a year, and 18,000 persons 
received attention. The work could be tripled and not exhaust 
the opportunity. 


Death Sentence Upon the Children 


One in every two African babies dies before he is a year old. 

No continent is more sore in body and more in need of the 
science of health than Africa. None is more neglected by mis- 
sionary America. 

There is but one missionary doctor for every half-million 
people in Africa. In the United States there is one doctor 
for every thousand. _ 

In a continent of nearly 200,000,000 people our Church has 
but a dozen small dispensaries and hospitals. 

There is now a call for us to join with governments and 
other churches in an attack upon sleeping sickness, an epidemic 
which wipes out entire villages, reducing the population in a 
year in one district of Uganda from 22,000 to 8,000. 


One Doctor For Two Mullion People 


There is but one doctor for every 2,000,000 people in China, 
and one Christian hospital for every 5,000,000! 

Methodism has thirty-one hospitals and ten dispensaries in 
_ this land which contains nearly one-fifth of all the world’s 

eople. - 
: Biota the time of Jesus of Galilee, healing thas served as a 
first lesson in Christian love. 

“The Christian hospital has an important place in the pro- 
gram of Christian evangelization,” according to the Eastern 
Asia Episcopal Address. “This is one part of the Christian 
program that has not been seriously interrupted by the war im 
China. For the most part, hospitals have been exempt from 
the ravages of soldiers. Tens of thousands of sick and wounded 
soldiers have had their first. Gospel message and ministry in 
these houses of healing. yy 

“A single hospital last year received over 42,000 clinic calls. 
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What a congregation for any Christian preacher! The best 
man available is not too good to be the hospital evangelist.” 


Evangelism—What Is It? 


For after all, at the heart of all medical work, school work, 
farm training, soil analysis, raising of prize animals, and what- 
ever other missionary activity, is the evangelistic motive. We 
are not out merely to prolong lives, but to prolong lives for a 
purpose. We do not plan merely to give the tools of knowledge, 
for these tools in unprincipled hands might do more harm than 
good, but to educate Christian character so that the tools will 
be rightly used for the benefit of mankind. 

At the center is an irresistible attraction: the attraction of 
an untheological Christ. Stanley Jones, prophet of the Indian 
Road, has found opposition to Christianity, but none to Christ. 

Too much apology is made today for carrying the banner of 
Christ. There is much talk of the virtues of other religions: 
and he would, indeed, be short-sighted who would fail to respect 
and profit by all that is good in the great faiths which have 
steered the conduct of man for thousands of years. Yet there is 
no substitute for Christ. 


The Untheological Christ 


It is beside the point to argue that we have no right to impose 
a Western Christ upon the East. The manner in which the 
Hast has proceeded to brush away the mists of Western theology 
from the face of Christ, to enthrone Him as a Christ forall 
mankind, and to make their own Orientalized Church thor- 
oughly indigenous, should make it impossible for any intelligent 
man ever again to express so callow a point of view. Christian- 
ity (not ours, but theirs) belongs to the East, began there, is 
growing most rapidly there, and will perhaps reach its greatest 
fruition there. 

Because it does something to a man that other faiths do not 
do. It does not merely skim the top of his soul, but reaches 
down into all of his affairs, leaving none of them private. And. 
that, by the way, seems to be the modern and better meaning 
of evangelism: the filling of all of a man’s activities with the 
spirit of Christ. Missionary work should expand geograph- 
ically: but, more important, it should expand through a man’s 
whole life, touching every part. It must reach his health, his 
home, his politics, his bargaining, his plowing, his blacksmith- 
ing, his work in cotton factory, steel mill and goid mine. 


A Call For Prophets 


This missionary program, intensive more than extensive, 
through the man rather than across the map, requires some- 
thing more than missionaries with a socialized viewpoint. It 
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requires something more than experts in medicine and agricul- 
ture. Indeed the time may not be far distant when all the 
specialties will be taught by Christ-motivated and professionally 
trained nationals. More of the time of the missionary will be 
freed for evangelism. 

There is a call for prophets. They must have the spiritual 
statesmanship to see clearly the end beyond all the means, to 
keep the inner light burning in the souls of their people, to 
protect them from making a gold god of Mechanism. They 
must be great enough to imspire and counsel great national 
leaders. They must see the true goal of life: and care little 
what path may be taken so long as it leads there. They must 
be adventurers, unconventional, ready to abandon outworn eccle- 
siastical vestments for the new robe of Christ. Some of these 
prophets will venture their lives, some their money; for the 

rophetie insight can express itself through means wisely ap- 
plied. If the Church in America shall be touched with the 
gift of prophecy, it will be empowered to carry the Great Gift 
to the world. 
For the Board of Foreign Missions. 
RatpH EK. DIFFENDORFER, 
JoHN R. Epwarps, 
Corresponding Secretaries. 
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REPORT OF THE WOMAN’S FOREIGN 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


To the General Conference of 1928: 


Once in four years the Church bids its agencies give an 
account of their stewardship, directs them to compare them- 
selves with themselves and report the results. Complying with 
this behest, the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society begs to 
submit the following report: 

Expansion during the quadrennium has been in intensive 
cultivation rather than in extensive growth, our aim being to 
train the womanhood entrusted to our care to take its place in 
a self-supporting, self-governing, self-propagating Church. 
That for which we had hoped has largely come to pass. Young 
women trained in the schools of the Society are assuming 
responsibility as evangelists, teachers, doctors, nurses and social 
workers. Of the entire missionary staff 88 per cent are nation- 
als. For every missionary teacher of the Society on the field 
there are 7.8 teachers native to the countries. A vast amount 
of volunteer teaching is done by high school and college students 
in daily vacation Bible schools, street schools and in other 
groups. An average of 32,750 children outside of schools were 
given religious instruction each year by these unpaid workers. 
Of the missionary force, 167, or 23 per cent, are engaged in 
full-time evangelistic work. Associated with them are 2,685 
Bible women, or 42 per cent of the indigenous workers of the 
Society, and upon them falls a large share of direct evangelism. 

In Burma, Malaya, Latin-America and Japan, receipts in 
educational institutions are more than double the appropria- 
tions of the Society for the same schools and several are self- 
supporting except for salaries of missionaries. Of the twenty 
hospitals, twelve received more in contributions on the field in 
1927 than the amount appropriated by the Society. In 1924 
a study was made of receipts showing that for every $3 con- 
tributed by the Society $1 is given on the field in fees, tuition, 
government aid—in grants and gifts—the amount in that year 
being $755,170 gold. Of this about one-third came from 
government grants, the remainder from the nationals. Income 
on the field is not included in the receipts of the Society. 

Increasingly ‘administrative duties devolve upon nationals. 
Five of our ten hospitals in China are directed by Chinese 
women doctors. Hwa Nan College and Ginling College have 
called Chinese women to the presidency. Numbers of girls’ 
high schools are carried on by faculties entirely Chinese. In 
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Korea and Japan indigenous Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Societies have been organized with General Executive Commit- 
tees to conduct their affairs. The Filipina women have an 
independent home missionary society. These indigenous organi- 
zations number 434, with a membership of 8,282. ; 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR THE QUADRENNIUM 





RECEIPTS 
Japan 
From Other Earthquake 
Branches Sources Special Total 

x LY. Usenet $2,236,578.89 $26,509.66 $146,963.58 $2,410,052.13 
1925 ...... 2,376,403.24 29,057.84 2,405,461.08 
T9ZC: sks. 2,345,583.93 44,221.35 2,389,805.28 
2 VAT (eer 2,398,057.40 67,566.26 2,465,623.66 
$9,356,623.46 $167,355.11 $146,963.58 $9,670,942.15 

RS) CEN ELS pga! bt BUST YP Ee Ay A See re 8,827,365.91 
ANGreasewel 924-192 Ties foe ers toltvecrecswtd ha Seder oka S 6 dls $843,576.24 


Per cent of increase, 1924-1927, .095. 


Increase in legacies and lapsed annuities, 34 per cent. 

Collections from Branches in 192% were $161,478.51 greater 
than in 1924. 

Real estate owned on the foreign field totalled $6,040,136 
in 1923, $8,297,551 in 1927, an increase of $2,250,000 on a 
conservative valuation. None of this property is encumbered 
by mortgages or other field debt. 

Entire indebtedness of all sorts for the Society and all its 
Branches was, on October 1, 192%, approximately $75,000, 
which was about 3 per cent of the 1927 collections. 

Cost of administration and promotion of the Society at large, 
1.3 per cent; of Branches, approximately 4 per cent. Total, 
5.3 per cent. 

Total collected in fifty-eight years, exclusive of Japan earth- 
quake special offering, $39,968,640.68, of which almost one- 
half was raised in the past eight years. 


ACTIVITIES AT THE HOME BASE, 1924-27 


The past quadrennium has been a period with few outstand- 
ing events or achievements except the one of holding a great 
Society steady and at its task during years of unrest-in the 
Church at large. 

The first year of this quadrennium saw the close of the Post- 
Jubilee campaign. During that five-year campaign the Society 
had made a gain of 140,000 members, a 30 per cent increase; 
it had sent to the field more than one-fifth of all the mission- 
aries sent out in its whole history, making a gain in active mis- 
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sionaries of 164. A substantial increase in subscriptions to 
our periodicals was a result of the campaign, although the prices 
of those periodicals in the meantime had been increased. 
Annual receipts almost doubled, more than one-third of the 
total receipts of the Society having been received in this time. 

It is not surprising that after such a period of growth there 
should be one of breath-catching and readjustments, a time in 
which we tried to vitally interest the new members who had 
joined our ranks. It is remarkable that only a few more than 
one-fifth of all of those thousands of new campaign members 
slipped away, and that, too, when there has been more active 
anti-missionary propaganda than we have ever known and a 
movement to swing away our young people and children into 
so-called broader paths of religious education. 

Despite the much talked-of “radical” Youth Movement, our 
list of missionaries has grown longer during this quadrennium. 
Of the 729 in active service, 174 new missionaries have gone 
out in 1924-1927. Ninety missionaries are supported by the 
young people, sixty-two by juniors and thirty-five by extension 
members. 

The first year of the quadrennium saw also the Society 
co-operating with the Board of Foreign Missions and the whole 
Church in the heroic attempt to rebuild the work in Japan 
which had been destroyed by the disaster of the year before. 
With the slogan, “What fell in a day, we'll build in a day,” 
we joined in the task and helped to raise the more than half 
a million that was pledged by the Church. 

The second year of the quadrennium found the Society set- 
ting its face toward its sixtieth anniversary, which will occur 
in 1929. A Missionary Cycle was arranged with the object of 
drawing the field and the home more closely together by prayer 
and bonds of the spirit. The plan was made to present studies 
and programs which would deepen the spiritual life of our 
members. Instead of setting goals for securing new members, 
subscriptions and increased receipts, the endeavor has been to 
enlist our women in threefold Christian stewardship by three 
years of faithful instruction. ‘To accomplish this, Fleming H. 
Revell has published three volumes which comprise our Anni- 
versary Stewardship Series: “Five Laws That Govern Prayer,” 
by Dr. 8S. D. Gordon; “A Study of the Master Personality,” 
by Dr. Rollin H. Walker; “Ownership,” by Miss Clementina 
Butler.” The manuscripts of these books, the sale of which has 
been large, were presented to the Society by the authors and all 
royalties given to the Society. The benefits as shown in enlarged 
spiritual vision cannot be measured. 

The second achievement of this quadrennium has proven 
the consecrated loyalty of our membership. During the previous 
quadrennium the Board of Foreign Missions underwrote the 
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askings of our Society in the Interchurch Movement. The 
movement failed as far as financial returns were concerned and 
the Board had to pay $300,000 of its underwriting for us. Some 
of our membership felt that since the Board had not been author- 
ized to make this underwriting for us we were under no obliga- 
tion to refund the amount paid; to others this seemed a debt 
of honor. Despite this difference of opinion, very serious and 
far-reaching, our women have worked hard and long and we 
can now report that more than two-thirds of the $300,000 has 
been paid to the Board of Foreign Missions, this in additio 

to carrying all the regular work of the Society. 

The past four years have seen the beginning of a new depart- 
ment, the Wesleyan Service Guild for business and professional 
women, affiliated with both the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society and the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. Highty 
units have been organized, with a membership of 2,022. 

By its very nature the Society has always dealt with inter- 
national problems. But that our members may have more 
direct leadership along lines that are international in scope 
and more than missionary in import, a new Committee on 
International Fellowship was created during the quadrennium. 
This Committee is now at work studying how to lead our mem- 
bers to meet all their opportunities to increase international 
good-will and bring about world peace. 

It was seen early in the quadrennium that there must soon 
be a new plan for meeting the increased support of retired 
missionaries which will inevitably come upon us as years pass. 
A plan for insurance has been inaugurated to supplement the 
income from the Retirement Fund. 

The Society is affiliated with the Federation of Woman’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions of North America. The Federa- 
tion fosters schools of missions, publications for united study, 
the expanding programs of the woman’s Christian colleges in 
the Orient and Christian literature for women and children in 
mission fields. It is co-operating in the study of industrial 
conditions among women, of world peace measures and law 
enforcement. It is uniting women of all the world in a World 
Day of Prayer. ae 

The Society is also a member of the North American Missions 
Conference. The interim Committee of Reference and Counsel 
keeps the co-operating Boards informed of conditions in the 
changing mission world. Its leadership has been especially 
valuable during the troubled days in China. Through the 
North American Missions Conference we become integrated with 
the International Missions Council in which sixteen national 
councils are federated, stabilizing, extending and unifying the 
work of missions. The president of the Society, Mrs. Thomas 
Nicholson, is a member of the Council and through her it is 
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the Society’s privilege to have a part in its creative and far- 
reaching task. 

Co-operation might almost be said to have been the slogan 
of the past four years. Never in our history have we worked 
so closely with the Board of Foreign Missions. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Consultation has held regular meetings and all impor- 
tant subjects of mutual concern have been considered together. 
A committee has met with the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society to study the problem of the correlation of work with 
young people and juniors. With other Boards of the Church 
we have conferred when co-operation seemed wise. One of the 
evidences of interdenominational co-operation is the growth of 
the influence of summer schools of missions and the use of 
interdenominational textbooks in large numbers of Methodist 
summer schools which have grown up within a few years. 

Our publication office is entirely self-supporting and has been 
able often to make contributions to other parts of the work. 
In one year only it printed 6,000,000 pages of reading matter. 
All of this literature is in addition to the interdenominational 
textbooks, of which more than 20,000 are purchased annually 
by our members. Library Service to institutions and individuals 
on the field has received a strong impetus. 

A magazine fund provides current reading for our mission- 
arles. Promoted by Library Service, many books are sent by 
individuals to the field. Quantities of supplies are sent each 
year to our hospitals and schools at large outlay for materials 
and postage, all of these without credit in receipts. 


MEMOIRS 


In these four years twenty missionaries of the Society in 
active service and fourteen who had retired passed “by death 
to life immortal.” Gathered with them is Mrs. Lois Lee Parker, 
the last of the founders of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, a missionary in India for sixty-six years. For twelve 
years, 1897-1908, Mrs. Cyrus D. Foss guided the Society as 
its president and then became its honored president emeritus 
until she fell asleep, having been identified with the Society 
from the beginning. Three other leaders have passed into the 
larger life during the quadrennium: Mrs. C. W. Barnes, record- 
ing secretary, 1906-1916; Mrs. W. P. Eveland, corresponding 
secretary of Minneapolis Branch, 1916-1926; Pauline J. 
Walden, publisher, 1882-1906. 


ON THE FIELD 


Fields—Africa, Burma, China, India, Japan, Korea, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies, Philippine Islands, Europe and North 
Africa, Latin-America. 

An official visit to Korea was made by Mrs. R. L. Thomas, 
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official correspondent, in 1925. On her trip around the world 
she made an extensive survey in other fields. In the same 
year Mrs. Lucie Mears Norris visited her field, Japan. The 
Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions and 
Commissioners of the Board, with their families, were welcomed 
to the work of the Society and gave it careful consideration. 


AFRICA 


Rhodesia, Southeast Africa and Angola are the three Con- 
ferences of our denomination in which the Society is conduct- 
ing its work. 

Our largest work is in Rhodesia, and while four years ago 
we were established at only two centers with boarding school 
equipment, Old Umtali and Mutambara, we now have a com- 
plete plant at Nyadiri with three missionaries, five native teach- 
ers and ninety pupils happily located in the new buildings, 
consisting of a school with assembly room and seven class 
rooms, dormitories for the girls and a good home for the mis- 
sionaries. More than 100,000 of the bricks were manufactured 
by the pupils under the direction of the missionary. Training 
in agriculture is given at each station on the farm land we 
have purchased and through this type of work much of the 
food supply of the schools is provided. At Mutambara last 
year we raised twenty-four tons of corn, the labor being done 
entirely by the pupils under supervision of the teachers. Mules 
and farm machinery are an essential part of our equipment. 

American registered nurse missionaries carry their beneficent 
work at each station in Rhodesia and at Inhambane, Southeast 
Africa. At the last named station we have, during this quad- 
rennium, erected a complete set of new buildings—school, mis- 
sionaries’ home and dormitories for the pupils. In the effort 
to train the girls for homemaking, the ninety in this school 
are placed in family groups in the dormitories with a “mother” 
and an “auntie” chosen from the senior students in charge of 
each group. Sewing classes for the mothers, where the Bible 
is regularly taught, are conducted during the summer. 

At Quessua, Angola, the school attendance has more than 
doubled during the quadrennium, 145 girls now being given 
care and a Christian education in our new buildings. Hach 
of these educational institutions is also an evangelistic center 
from which go out to the many kraals those who carry the 
Gospel message in its power to redeem and purify life. 


BURMA 


Burma Conference was organized in 1900 with two repre- 
sentatives of the General Board and three of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society in service. The Conference staff now 
numbers fifty-two—fourteen members of the General Board, 
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twenty-two nationals, Burmese, Chinese and Indian, and six- 
teen members of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. Our 
Church community has grown from a few hundred to over 2,000 
members. The Burma Conference has just graduated from a 
Mission Conference to an Annual Conference, and for the first 
time, in 1928, will be represented in General Conference by a 
delegate. Methodism in Burma is represented by five racial 
groups: European, Anglo-Burmese, Chinese, Burmese and 
Indian. Because of these conditions our work in this small 
Conference is carried on in four languages: English, Chinese, 
Burmese and Indian. 

We have four boarding schools for girls, one each for Bur- 
mese and Chinese, and two for English-speaking girls. ‘Two 
of these are of high school grade. Over 1,000 girls are enrolled 
in these four schools. In addition to these grade schools we 
have three strong city day schools and one training school for 
Bible women. The total enrollment is about 1,400. This num- 
ber could be greatly increased, as many Burmese girls are turned 
away each year for lack of room. 

The atmosphere of all our schools is distinctly Christian. 
Sunday schools are held in each of them and Bible study is a 
part of the curriculum. Very faithful evangelistic work is 
carried on by Bible women under the supervision of three of 
our missionaries. 


CHINA 


The most noteworthy mark of progress during the quadren- 
nium is the shift of responsibility from missionaries to Christian 
Chinese. Efforts toward such transfer, which had previously 
been somewhat hesitant, were greatly accelerated by the events 
of 1927, when missionaries acting under consular advice evacu- 
ated most of the stations in China. To meet the emergency, 
Chinese, as individuals or committees, were appointed to take 
charge of schools, hospitals and other work. The success of 
these Chinese in assuming Christian leadership on a large scale 
is the most conspicuous fruit of missionary work in recent years. 
They have practically without exception remained loyal to their 
foreign friends and have been eager to welcome them back. 
Missionaries are now gradually returning to their fields, but 
rather as helpers and consultants than as administrative heads. 
The self-abnegation of the missionaries in accepting what looks 
like “decrease” while the Chinese enjoy “increase” is proving 
a highly effective demonstration of Christianity. 

Educational Work.—The question of government registration 
of mission schools has been at the forefront in educational discus- 
sions. Decision has been made difficult by the uncertainties and 
indefiniteness of various factors in the problem. There has been 
no one centralized government with which to deal, and sectional 
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governments have been unstable. Regulations for registration 
vary under different governments; even under the same govern- 
ment they are not infrequently changed. Then, too, what shall 
be considered essential for making a school Christian? Must 
Christianity be taught as a part of the curriculum, or is it 
enough that it should be caught from the example and outside 
influence of Christian teachers? The Society has accepted the 
principle of registration if the Christian character of the schools 
can be maintained. The requirement for Chinese principals 
or vice-principals in many cases has been fulfilled. In North 
China and in Fukien, where the agitation has been most active, 
initial steps toward registration have been taken. The student 
strikes that marked the advance of a new wave of nationalism 
were dealt with as tactfully and sympathetically as circum- 
stances permitted. 

A steady effort has been made to furnish improved buildings 
and equipment and to raise educational standards. Three 
schools in West China have recently become full high schools, 
so that the four boarding schools in Szechuan are now of this 
rank. Elementary schools have increasingly opened their doors 
to boys when there was no other provision for them. Normal 
training and model schools have had a large development in the 
past few years. Alderman School at Changli, for example, has 
been changed from high school preparatory to a junior high 
normal for the training of primary teachers. An excellent 
model school has been erected at Kiukiang on land given by a 
Chinese. The Union Kindergarten Training School in Foo- 
chow, with three new well-equipped buildings, promises much 
for the children of Fukien. ‘Teachers’ institutes and local 
school boards in growing numbers are leading to better work. 
Missionaries have taken an active part in educational associa- 
tions that help toward correlation and strength. Most of the 
graduates of our schools continue to go into Christian service or 
pursue advanced studies or help in the founding of Christian 
homes. 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, is one of the high lights in the 
picture of Methodism in China. The quadrennium has seen 
the inauguration of Dr. Ida Belle Lewis as president and her 
voluntary abdication in order that there may be Chinese admin- 
istration. Seven graduates of the college are heads of schools 
in the Foochow Area. 

The union colleges in which the Society is co-operating with 
other Boards have made substantial progress. The Normal 
School of Physical Education, which the Young Women’s 
Christian Association had maintained for some years in Shang- 
hai, has been amalgamated with Ginling College. A Chinese 
woman, one of Ginling’s first alumne, has just been elected as 
its president. Yenching College for Women has moved to its 
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new buildings on a fifteen-acre campus, which is a part of the 
campus of Yenching University. The Woman’s College of 
West China Union University, where now, for the fourth year, 
women have been admitted on a coeducational basis, counts its 
success a strong plea for larger quarters. 

Literary Work.—The Society has continued to support the 
work of Miss Laura M. White as editor of the interdenomina- 
tional magazine, Woman’s Messenger. Many other publications 
—books, music, pageants—have come from her office in Shang- 
hai. An assistant editor, Miss Li Gwan Fang, who was 
granted a Clotilda Lyon McDowell Fellowship, has been study- 
ing in Boston University. Others here and there have con- 
tributed toward supplying China’s great need of Christian 
literature. 

Medical Work.—The merging of the North China Medical 
College for Women with the Medical School of Shantung Chris- 
tian University in Tsinanfu was consummated in 1924 and has 
proved a true success. In 1926 three young women completed 
their course here and were the first women to receive the degree 
of medicine in China. 

Reconstruction and enlargement of many of our hospitals have 
increased their efficiency. Especially noteworthy are the new 
buildings at Chungking and Futsing. The West China School 
of Midwifery has been opened in Gamble Hospital, Chungking, 
and is preparing Chinese trained nurses to help carry the burden 
of obstetrical work in this vast region where the number of 
physicians is pitiably inadequate. Sleeper Davis Hospital fur- 
nished the first Chinese doctor and nurses for public health and 
social service work in Peking. During war in various parts of 
China, doctors and nurses have given aid so valuable as to 
call out government recognition. Seed sown in presenting 
Christianity to wounded soldiers, both officers and privates, has 
brought forth fruit. Dr. Ida Kahn, of Nanchang, has, with 
zealous devotion, interpreted the Christian position to Chinese 
officials and gentry in the midst of anti-foreign and anti- 
Christian movements. A violent outbreak at Foochow resulted 
in the wrecking of the Woolston Memorial Hospital and the 
withdrawal of Dr. Hu King Eng to Singapore. 

The Society has furnished two representatives for the staff 
of the Council on Health Education. Through this interde- 
nominational agency, as well as through work by individual 
missionaries, much has been done to establish health programs 
in schools and communities. Hospital physicians have co- 
operated by examining pupils and participating in campaigns 
of various sorts. Hwa Nan College has recently opened the 
Mary Avann Department of Public Health and Sanitation. 
Miss Cora Simpson, a missionary of the Society, is still acting 
as executive secretary of the China Nurses’ Association, which 
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has accomplished a great deal in the promotion and standardi- 
zation of nurse training. 

Evangelistic Work.—While the evangelistic purpose animates 
educational and medical work, it is manifest also in more direct 
methods for the spread of the Gospel. Daily vacation Bible 
schools and station classes for mature women have increased 
in numbers. Many of the older students in school take an active 
part in city evangelism and not infrequently form teams that 
make trips for preaching and teaching in the country. The 
wholeness as well as holiness of life is brought out by such a 
social-evangelistic-health campaign as was held during the past 
year in cities and villages centering at Kutien. Here mission- 
aries, in co-operation with the District Superintendent and 
Pastors, held evangelistic services; the social work director 
showed Pastors and teachers how to interest the people in better 
living conditions, and the doctors held clinics. 

Training schools have been revising their curriculum in the 
interest of a better defined and more thorough preparation for 
Christian workers, but have suffered considerably from the 
interruptions and disturbances of the past year. Hitt Training 
School, Nanking, had just reopened on a new basis when the 
tragedy of March 24 cut short its hopeful beginning. On that 
fateful day the east dormitory of the union Bible ‘'eachers 
Training School was burned and the other buildings were 
repeatedly looted. The new building of the Woman’s Training 
School in Foochow has served as a “concentration camp” for 
missionaries coming and going, when the number of Bible 
women enrolling as regular students was reduced by the dangers 
not only of travel through country roamed over by bandits and 
lawless soldiers, but also of radical propaganda often forced 
upon student groups. Now, however, quieter times are nourish- 
ing hope that the schools may enter upon an epoch yet more 
fruitful in preparing women of apostolic calling. 

Missionary societies organized in many stations have 
awakened a sense of others’ needs and have been a channel of 
sacrificial giving. An interesting scene is a missionary auxiliary 
of Chinese women studying the life of the Indian Christian, 
Sadhu Sundar Singh. 

Until greater competency for self-support develops, the 
Society is continuing its annual appropriation of nearly $500,- 
000 for China. The marked rise in cost of living has led to an 
increase of missionaries’ salaries from $750 to $800, with an 
additional grant of $50 for missionary residents of Shanghai. 


INDIA 


The power of Christ’s life to attract the attention of men 
and to win them, whenever an adequate knowledge of that life 
has been obtained, was never more strikingly illustrated than 
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in India today. All over that land aon-Uhristians are repeat- 
edly referring to Christ’s life as the great model of history. A 
Hindu professor, recently addressing a body of Indian students, 
said, “There has been no other such character in human his- 
tory as Jesus Christ.” A missionary writes, “Freely many 
Hindu men of influence advise the study of the Bible, especially 
the teachings of Jesus. There is often opposition to organized 
Christianity, but almost universal admiration of its Founder.” 
The situation calls for the best that we have to give. We who 
love Christ, wherever we may be living, are the stewards of 
this opportunity. 

A comparison of statistics for the last quadrennium shows 
encouraging gains in almost every phase of our work in India. 
The number of missionaries on salary is 229, a 10 per cent gain. 
In addition to these are eighteen local missionaries, “nationals,” 
who are doing the same type of work as missionaries. Forty- 
nine missionaries are appointed to evangelistic work. Added to 
these are 1,923 Bible women, giving part or full time service. 
Church membership of women and girls has increased 29.4 per 
cent. When we consider that the salary of a Bible woman is 
but $32.50 a year, we can appreciate the missionary value of a 
dollar so invested in India. 

Enrolled in our schools are 23,431 pupils, an increase of 
almost 1,000 a year for each of the four years. During this 
quadrennium greater stress has been put on the education of 
village children. We are thankful for boarding schools and 
need many more of them, but in face of the great illiteracy 
among the Christian people we realize that the only possible 
way to solve the problem is by increasing the number of village 
schools, allowing the children to live in their own homes and 
attend schools in their own villages. The appropriations for 
village day schools have been increased during the last four 
years. Plans are now being made for further progress, requir- 
ing more training schools for teachers and more normal-trained 
missionaries. During the quadrennium several women mission- 
aries have taken charge of boys’ schools in India, and the ques- 
tion is before us whether the Society shall take more responsi- 
bility for the education of young boys. 

Our appropriations for India for 1924-1927 show an increase 
of 13.5 per cent over the previous quadrennium. $414,048 have 
been invested in land and buildings, and real estate values have 
increased 34.7 per cent. 

The entire debt on Isabella Thoburn College will be wiped 
out in 1928 and plans are being made for further additions to 
the buildings. Our splendid Queen’s Hill School at Darjeeling 
has been completed, and has given Methodism an important 
position, since it is visited by tourists from all over the world. 
The school at Jubbulpore is rejoicing in the fact that fine new 
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buildings are being made possible. Delhi School for Girls is 
well on the way, and a home for the missionaries is completed. 
Our schools at Shanjahanpur and Arrah each have an entirely 
new plant, and additions have been made to the schools at 
Bareilly, Pauri and Dwarahat. Two years ago the Society took 
over from the London Missionary Society its work among 
women and girls in Almora, a large girls’ school, a small hos- 
pital and dispensary and a large field for evangelism. Begin- 
nings have been made at Gokak Falls and Gulbarga, and we 
hope before the next quadrennium has closed to have flourishing 
schools for girls at these points. 

Both missionaries and the Church at home are giving much 
attention to the development of national leadership. Just as 
rapidly as is considered feasible in India, nationals are being 
given responsibility for departments in all phases of our work. 
All the girls’ schools are staffed largely by national graduates 
of our schools and colleges and more fhan half of the staff of 
Isabella Thoburn College are nationals. In accordance with 
this policy we have increased salaries for a number of national 
workers, each of whom will carry the work and responsibility 
of a missionary. 

At the close of the last quadrennium Isabella Thoburn Col- 
lege began a new career as the Woman’s College of Lucknow 
University, housed in new buildings on a new campus. “In 
blazing the trail along almost every line of endeavor, Lal Bagh 
(now the college) gave India a new ideal of womanhood at its 
best.”. Eighty per cent of her graduates have accepted service 
in mission schools throughout the length and breadth of India. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has an interest 
also in the Woman’s Medical School at Vellore and in the 
Woman’s Christian College, with its affiliated Teacher Training 
College, at Madras. 

Five hospitals, a tuberculosis sanatorium, five dispensaries 
and two baby folds are the centers of medical work of the 
Society in India. For several of these institutions additions 
and new buildings have been erected. Non-Christians are com- 
ing in increasing numbers to the sanatorium, where special 
accommodations are available for them. In addition to the 
routine hospital work, including nurse training, doctors and 
nurses—missionary and native—increasingly practice preventive 
medicine through extensive examinations of school children, 
instruction to mothers in baby welfare, baby clinics, instruction 
in hygiene and sanitation. 

In view of the development of national leadership someone 
may ask, “Are more missionaries needed today?” Recently 
about forty of the leading national ministers and laymen of our 
Church in India were asked to express themselves in twriting on 
two questions: (1) Does the work of the Methodist Church 
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call for more missionaries? (2) Do you think the development 
of national leadership in our Church requires the withdrawal 
of foreign missionaries from places of leadership? Only three 
of the forty answers to these questions expressed even a qualified 
affirmative to the second question and all of the remainder 
emphasized strongly India’s need for more missionaries. When 
one considers that in India there are still 100,000,000 people 
who have not heard the Gospel, one sees that many more mis- 
sionaries are needed. When only about one-third of 1 per cent 
of the female population can read or write we must admit that 
more trained teachers are needed. With only five hospitals of 
the Society in all India, the need for increased medical service 
becomes pathetic. 

An important event in the last quadrennium was the coming 
of the Commission of the Board of Foreign Missions. Our work 
is so much one that their interest was constantly shown in the 
schools, hospitals and evangelism carried on by the Society. 
Such visits as this of the Commission and of Mrs. R. L. Thomas 
of Cincinnati Branch, who spent some time in India, are very 
helpful in giving both missionaries and the home Boards a 
common viewpoint. 

The Conference of India Methodism at Asansol, arranged by 
Dr. Diffendorfer and held just before the Commission left 
India in January, 1927, stands out as unique in the history 
of our India Church. Representatives were there from all Con- 
ferences, missionaries of the General Board and of our Society 
and a large number of nationals. This meeting was a fine 
demonstration of the fact that while the two Boards are entirely 
separate in organization, they are one Church and have one 
aim, that of bringing India to Christ. 


JAPAN 


A few of the outstanding evidences of self-support indicating 
that Japanese Christians and others believe in the work that 
is being done by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society: The 
alumne of Aoyama Jo Gakuin gave more than $15,000 toward 
rebuilding after the earthquake; the Tokyo Social Welfare 
Bureau, $7,500 for our social center work; the graduates and 
students of Kwassui, Nagasaki, have pledged more than $12,000 
for the gymnasium and chapel; the mayor of Nagasaki gave 
$5,000 out of the city treasury for the rebuilding of this school 
as a practical expression of interest and good-will in the “earn- 
est and untiring endeavor which Kwassui has rendered for 
forty years for the education of women”; the mothers of the 
kindergarten children in the evangelistic center at Nagasaki 
have raised over $1,500 for a permanent location for that work. 
The mothers of the kindergarten children begged the privilege 
of erecting the monument when the evangelistic missionary in 
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Hakodate died, and because the “love gifts” came in so freely 
these mothers have founded a memorial scholarship fund to 
enable some girl to take up kindergarten training and follow 
in the steps of the missionary who had led them to Christ. In 
Fukuoka the Parents’ Association has pledged and raised one- 
half of the amount necessary for a chapel. In Hirosaki, which 
has the only girls’ school within a radius of twelve hours’ ride 
by train, there was dire need for more room and a Japanese 
lady, a graduate of our Hakodate school on the Board of Man- 
agers of Hirosaki, generously gave more than half enough to 
pay for a splendid Japanese house and land adjoining the 
school. 

Among the achievements during the last quadrennium are 
two new school buildings: Aoyama Jo Gakuin in Tokyo, beau- 
tiful in its simplicity and thoroughly equipped to accommodate 
the 1,000 pupils enrolled; also the much needed new buildings, 
administration, gymnasium and chapel at Kwassui, Nagasaki. 

In connection with Aoyama Jo Gakuin a most significant 
action of international import, as well as a venture in. co-opera- 
tion and coeducation was taken when the Aoyama Girls’ School 
united with the Boys’ School under one Board of Trustees, 
composed of both foreigners and nationals. Another co-opera- 
tive movement is the merging of our Bible Woman’s. Training 
School with the Theological Department in Aoyama Gakuin. 

The standards of the five great schools of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society meet the government requirements, 
but the aim is to impress upon the girls the necessity for Chris- 
tian character. If these young women keep faith, as have so 
many of the alumne, much will be done toward social reform, 
toward prohibition and toward the making of Christian homes. 

The mission workers are endeavoring to touch the village 
children through the Bible Schools, to reach the hand workers 
—the factory. women—through weekly Bible classes, English 
hymn periods and home visitation. Rural Japan is practically 
unreached; the commercial centers are unevangelized, but the 
great mass is in motion. 


KOREA 


The quadrennium has seen steady progress in Korea. The 
outstanding achievement has been in educational work. We 
close these four years with all our principal schools registered, 
thus giving us an outstanding place among the denominations 
working in Korea. The registration of Ewha College—the 
attainment of years of endeavor—gives to the graduates a place 
with those of other recognized institutions in Japan. The 
growth of the college since is almost phenomenal. Seventy 
students entered at once and 110 enrolled last April, absolutely 
all that could be accommodated. 
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A Department of Physical Culture has been opened, and 
after only four years the girls entered the all-Korea free-for-all 
tournament and won from a Japanese team which had held the 
championship for two years. 

The Kindergarten Normal School has become a separate 
institution, with fifty-three students training for kindergarten 
work. The kindergartens continue to be recruiting stations 
for the Church. No work is more important. Three new build- 
ings have been erected by the Koreans with some help from 
people in America. 

Six other achievements are almost as important. (1) The 
development of national leadership. In all our institutions the 
missionaries marvel at the development of the students in 
leadership, initiative, taking of responsibility and in organizing 
ability. In Ewha the students have been organized into a self- 
governing body which functions in every department, from 
the committee that looks after the kitchen to the court which 
deals out reproof or punishment. (2) We have added one 
more to our union institutions, the Southern Methodists having 
co-operated in the college with both money and missionaries for 
two years. (3) Miss Mary Cutler, M. D., has developed an 
entirely new type of work. With a travelling dispensary, she 
has gone into village after village, giving care and healing to 
hundreds.of men, women and children. (4) Public health and 
child welfare work have been established in five places. (5) 
The Bishop set aside one missionary for the field of Christian 
literature. Miss Mary Hillman, so recently translated, has 
made a great contribution to the Christian literature for 
women and girls. (6) The last achievement is one of which 
we are very proud, the organization of the Korea Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society, which has had a wonderful growth. They have 
held their third General Executive meeting, have about 3,000 
members, and raised last year more than $1,000. - Girls in our 
schools are organized in the King’s Heralds and Standard 
Bearer groups. 

While not a new development, nothing has been more impor- 
tant than the evangelistic work in its many phases. Our two 
Bible training schools with 150 students, our social center with 
its many lines of activities, our seventy-five Bible women faith- 
fully bearing the message of the Redeemer, our large training 
and tithing classes, our more than 100 daily vacation Bible 
Schools, taught by students, as well as individual Christian 
workers, have contributed much to the growth of the Kingdom 
in Korea during these four years. 


MALAYA 


With increasing work the insistent plea is for more workers. 
In 1924 land for the Rebecca Suydam School at Malacca had just 
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been aequired and 1927 brought about the dedication of this new 
school. January of 1928 saw the completion of a fine new 
building at Ipoh. About 30 per cent of the cost of this building 
and land was paid by the government, 15 per cent by the 
Society and 55 per cent by Chinese, the larger gifts coming 
“from non-Christians who have faith in our mission and who 
appreciate the work of the school.” At Taiping, in the Lady 
Treacher Girls’ School, we had an enrollment of 150; now we 
have 245. An institution of higher learning is the distinct 
need that is looming on the horizon. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


The building at Baitani was new in 1924 and now we can 
report four happy, successful years of work. There were forty- 
one pupils during the past year, and in a week of special evan- 
gelistic services ten of our girls were received into the Buiten- 
zorg Church. 

The Methodist Girls’ School had sixty-five pupils. The 
course of study has been made more difficult and corresponds 
more nearly to that of the Singapore schools, so that students 
may continue there if they so desire. They have come nearer 
to self-support than ever before. 

Monthly conferences have been held within the last year, but 
this did not suffice, so an added week’s session was arranged, 
attended daily by thirty of the native women. 

The past quadrennium has seen advance financially, educa- 
tionally and spiritually, although the work is young and con- 
sequently there are limitations to marked advances. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


In the Philippine Islands our thoughts turn to the one great 
hospital, the Mary J. Johnston. At present there are fifty-nine 
young women in training. During the quadrennium require- 
ments for nurse training have been raised to include enlarged 
staff, accommodations and equipment. In twenty-one years of 
service the hospital has acquired a fine property, graduated 174 
nurses and given more than 3,000,000 individual treatments. 
A new opportunity came in 1925 when the Masonic Hospital 
for Crippled Children founded a children’s ward which they 
fully equip and support. 

School work is not a part of our missionary program, because 
the fine government schools make this unnecessary. In hostels 
in connection with provincial high schools the young girls 
receive direction in their religious and social life, habits and 
health. 

Our two Bible schools, at Lingayen and Harris Memorial in 
Manila, are progressing with standards gradually raised. Lin- 
gayen boasts of 100 per cent Junior Red Cross membership 
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and every member of the student body a member of the local 
W.C. T. U. Harris Memorial, due to the establishment of high 
schools throughout the Island, requires for admittance a third 
year high school attainment. Daily vacation Bible schools have 
been held in many more places than in any previous year. 
Manila district alone reported twelve. 


EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 


The dedication of Davis Hall and Blackburn Building on 
October 9, 1926, opened a door of opportunity for our girls’ 
school in Lovetch, Bulgaria. No less than sixty-six towns and 
villages are represented in its enrollment of 220. One hundred 
and fifty were refused admittance for lack of room. Govern- 
ment recognition was granted on June 3, 1927. The daily 
vacation Bible School has been carried to distant villages and 
in one summer definite religious and moral training was given 
to 575 children. Le Foyer Retrouve, Grenoble, France, is a 
true Christian home, developing in a wholesome atmosphere 
the girls under its care. A special school permit for primary 
education has been granted and our students may take the 
state examinations. Crandon Institute, Rome, Italy, has been 
subjected to severe testings throughout this period of political 
and religious unrest, but the work has taken on a new stability 
and this is the leading school in music, languages, physical edu- 
cation and hygiene. 

Van Kirk Memorial in Algiers is extending its influence 
through the lives of its Christian girls. Several have married 
and established Christian homes; one French girl is teaching 
in a government school; two girls are training as nurses. Last 
Easter eight girls were baptized and received into the Methodist 
Church. For the first time a group of French women are study- 
ing the Bible and have registered their babies on the Cradle 
Roll, thereby promising to bring them up in the knowledge of 
the Lord. Work among French students grows rapidly. Work 
has been opened in I]-Maten, in the mountains of Kabylia. 
Five little girls formed the nucleus of the school, which now 
numbers twenty-five. Industrial and Bible classes and a simple 
dispensary minister to scores, and the missionary and her two 
asistants carry the Gospel to surrounding Mohammedan villages. 
The opportunities in Constantine were never so great nor the 
need for enlarged quarters so insistent. The evangelistic work 
is limited only by lack of workers and property. 

LATIN-AMERICA 

Three years ago the Woman’s Conference in Mexico asked 
that Mexican women be allowed an equal place in the Confer- 
ence with the missionaries. This permission has been granted 
and Mexico has the honor of being the first Conference to have 
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Mexican women on the Field Reference Committee, voting on 
all matters of policy in the Conference and on the return of 
American missionaries after furlough. In 1927 the Pachuca 
School was ably conducted by a Mexican directora, a graduate 
of the Puebla Normal School, and the school will be kept indefi- 
nitely under the leadership of a national. Beginning with the 
school year of 1929 the Guanajuato School will also be put in 
charge of a Mexican woman. Each of the other schools has a 
Mexican sub-directora. A very efficient Board of Managers 
has been created for the Keen School in Mexico City, with Dr. 
Pryneda, president of the National University of Mexico, as a 
member. Dr. Pruneda’s daughters are pupils in the school. 
In 1927 the Keen School was granted government recognition. 
With the rigid enforcement of the Constitution of 1927 and 
curtailment of religious instruction by foreigners, the students 
in our schools have taken charge of the Epworth League and 
worship services in a very gratifying manner, many of them 
showing by their enthusiastic participation in these services 
that they are real followers of Christ. The closing of many of 
the Catholic schools has increased the enrollment in nearly all 
of ours, so that the continual plea from the field is for more 
room. 

Part of the property cf the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society is being held by a private company. For the remainder, 
a declaration was made to the Mexican government stating that 
the Society held certain properties and that in case of trouble 
between our two countries we would not ask for the protection 
of our government. 

In our South American field the past four years have seen 
steady growth in evangelistic work. Our missionaries are pro- 
gressively meeting this enlarging opportunity. Dr. Wade Craw- 
ford Barclay’s visit has resulted in plans for a program of 
religious education which will greatly increase the efficiency of 
our Churches and Sunday Schools, Christian Social Service 
Center, Gleason Institute, in Rosario, and our Bible Training 
School in Buenos Aires. The latter institution has helped to 
create a changed attitude upon the part of the Pastors toward 
trained women workers in the Churches. At the January, 1927, 
session of the Southeastern Conference a resolution requested 
the Finance Committee to make arrangements for the employ- 
ment of such trained workers for Churches needing but unable 
to finance them. Our boarding schools also are vital agencies 
in the development of Christian character, and a number of 
their graduates are training for definite Christian service, while 
some are already in such work. 

Crandon Iustitute at Montevideo voluntarily put itself upon 
the self-supporting basis in 1927. Two years ago we became 
convinced that, until we could more adequately meet the need 
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of Christian education for girls in Buenos Aires, it was wise 
for us to close our school there. We hope at some time to enter 
into co-operative work for woman’s education in that metrop- 
olis. Our school at Rosario celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
two years ago. It urgently feels the need for more room, both 
land and buildings. 

Our greatest need is for a building for our Lima high school 
in the capital of Peru. Educational Advance in South America, 
an interdenominational effort, growing out of the Montevideo 
Congress, chose this school as one of the South American mis- 
sion institutions most needy and worthy of financial help 
towards improved housing and equipment and has aided ws in 
securing funds. We have our fine site but still lack about 
$65,000 of the amount needed for the erection of the building. 
This is the only Protestant boarding school for girls in Peru. 
It is popular even in its present unsuitable quarters. Given a 
modern building, fully equipped, it will have an unlimited 
opportunity to give the living Christ and His abundant life to 
the womanhood of Peru. 


Christian womanhood girdles the globe. As she calls, “Watch- 
man, what of the night?” comes ringing back the answer, “The 
morning cometh! It is daybreak everywhere!” 

EvEeLYN Ritey NICHOLSON, 
President 
JENNIE Brown SPagtu, 
Recording Secretary 


STATISTICS FOR 1927 
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OFFICERS OF THE WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


President, Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, Detroit, Mich. 
Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Frederick F. Lindsay, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. Francis J. McConnell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vice-Presidents-at-Large, Mrs. William Fraser McDowell, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Mrs. Orville N. Townsend, Zanesville, Ohio. 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Charles Spaeth, Madison, N. J. 
Treasurer, Miss Florence Hooper, Baltimore, Md. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES 


New England Branch, Mrs. Lucie M. Norris, Boston, Mass. 
New York Branch, Mrs. George A. Wilson, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Branch, Miss Carrie Jay Carnahan, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Baltimore Branch, Mrs. EK. L. Harvey, Washington, D. C. 
‘Cincinnati Branch, Mrs. Rolla L. Thomas, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Northwestern Branch, Miss Emma L. Sinclair, Springfield, Ill. 
Des Moines Branch, Mrs. Randolph’S. Beall, Mount Ayr, Iowa. 
Minneapolis Branch, Mrs. Leon Roy Peel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Topeka Branch,-Miss Ella M. Watson, Lincoln, Neb. 

Pacitic Branch, Mrs. S. Frank Johnson, Pasadena, Cal. 
Columbia River Branch, Mrs. Paul E. Edwards, Portland, Ore. 


SECRETARIES OF THE HoME BASE 


New England Branch, Miss Clementina Butler, Boston, Mass. 
New York Branch, Mrs. Charles H. Hardie, Brooklyn,:N. 'Y. 
Philadelphia Branch, Miss Susan C. Lodge, Philadelphia, Pa. 
._Baltimore Branch, Miss Lulie P. Hooper, crane Md. 
Cincinnati Branch, Mrs. F. T. Enderis, Covington, K y. 
Northwestern Branch, Mrs. Joseph N. Reed, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Des Moines Branch, Mrs. J. D. Bragg, Webster Groves, Mo. 
Minneapolis Branch, Mrs. D. B. Gardner, Saint Paul, Minn. 
Topeka Branch, Mrs. Henry EH. Wolfe, Topeka, Kan. 

Pacific Branch, Mrs. J. K. Cecil, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Columbia River Branch, Mrs. Jesse E. Davis, Seattle, Wash. 


SPECIAL SECRETARIES 


Student Work, Mrs. H. M. Le Sourd, New York, N. Y. 

Young People’s Work, Mrs. Nicholas Van Sant, Sterling, Ill. 
Junior Work, Mrs. C. R. Havighurst, Charleston, W. Va. 
‘German Work, Miss Amalie M. Achard, Glendale, Cal. 
Swedish Work, Mrs. Edwin S. Dahl, Worcester, Mass. 


Eprrors 


Woman’s Missionary Friend, Miss Effie A. Merrill, Swampscott, Mass. 

Junior Missionary Friend, Mrs. Walling Clark, Boston, Mass. 

“Frauen Missions Freund, Miss Amalie M. Achard, Glendale, Cal. 

‘General Literature, Miss Annie G. Bailey, Boston, Mass. 
PUBLISHER 


Miss Annie G. Bailey, Boston, Mass. 


SECRETARY OF GENERAL OFFICE 
Miss Amy G. Lewis, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF HOME 
MISSIONS AND CHURCH EXTENSION 


To the General Conference of 1928: 


DEAR FATHERS AND BRETHREN: 


The Board of Home Missions and Church Extension and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church suffered a tragic loss during the 
quadrennium in the death, on November 8, 1926, of its Cor- 
responding Secretary, Dr. David D. Forsyth. Since 1916 he 
had directed the activities of the Board. His period of service 
with the Board covered the trying years of the World War and 
the era of reconstruction which followed. He guided the Board 
through the Centenary period, with its vastly enlarged ‘home 
missionary program. He built wisely and securely. We thank 
God for the inspiration of his life, and for his genuine achieve- 
ments in advancing the work of our Master throughout the 
length and breadth of our land. 

Doctor Forsyth was vitally interested in and gave much 
serious and constructive thought to the living issues of the day; 
he knew how to evaluate the various factors that enter into the 
reckoning and determine the status of our social, political, eco- 
nomic, and religious life; he understood and was able to 
interpret and to grip the real meaning of local and national 
movements, policies, and programs for human betterment. The 
present superb organization and functioning personnel of the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension represents the 
monumental achievement of our fallen leader, whose worth as 
a man and statesmanship in the service of the church of his 
choice will, I have reason to believe, be appreciated more and 
more as the years pass by. His normal classification would 
readily rate him among the Nation’s “tall men, sun-crowned, 
who live above the fog in public duty and in private thinking.” 


HISTORICAL STATEMENT 


April 5, 1819, the “Missionary and Bible Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in America,” of which the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension is a lineal descendant, 
was organized in the Bowery Church, New York City. A year 
later, the Baltimore General Conference officially approved the 
new organization, and registered the following conviction rela- 
tive to the whole missionary enterprise: “Methodism itself is a 
missionary system. Yield the missionary spirit and you will 
yield the very life blood of the cause.” 

In 1820, the Rev. Ebenezer Brown, our first official home mis- 
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slonary, was commissioned to labor among the French in Louisi- 
ana. It was the beginning of a long, fruitful missionary career, 
covering a period of sixty-nine years, during which the annual 
receipts of the society grew from $823 to $1,000,000, despite the 
bickerings of a few malcontents which nearly destroyed it in its 
infancy. True:to form in the historical development of great 
enterprises, a few faithful, energetic souls bore the brunt of the 
burden in the heat of the struggle and were finally successful in 
their heroic efforts to avert the impending disaster. The ring- 
ing declaration of the Rev. Joshua Soule, voiced at a time when 
the outlook for the future of the society seemed most gloomy, is 
suggestive of the faith and fiber of its loyal supporters: “The 
time will come when every man who assisted in the organization 
of this society and persevered in the undertaking will consider 
it one of the most honorable periods of his life.” 

Shortly after the organization of Methodism’s first missionary 
society, its special Bible activities were taken over by the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, and the words “and Bible” eliminated from 
the title. In 1828, the name of the Missionary Society was 
again modified by dropping out “in America,” in order to facili- 
tate the expansion of its activities in harmony with the Chris- 
tian service ideal embodied in John Wesley’s world parish 
declaration. This was followed by another charter revision of 
the General Conference of 1840, which added the significant 
phrase, “in our own and in foreign countries,” thereby officially 
making the Methodist Episcopal Church a Christian world serv- 
ice organization, obligated to render a definite spiritual ministry 
to the peoples of all climes and nationalities. 

Until 1907 both home and foreign missionary activities 
were conducted by the one general organization. At that time 
it seemed wise to the leadership of Methodism to segregate our 
home and foreign missionary interests, and the legislation 
enacted resulted in the organization of the Board of Foreign 
Missions and the Board of Home Missions and Church Exten- 
sion, which included the work of the Church Extension 
Society, nationally organized in 1864, and the home _mis- 
sionary activities of the Missionary Society. In 1916, the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension was re-organized and 
departmentalized under the administrative leadership of Doctor 
David D. Forsyth, the then newly-elected Corresponding 
Secretary. 


Tur FIELD 


The field of activity allocated to the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension by the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church covers all of the territory under the 
United States flag, with the exception of the Philippine Islands. 
In addition to our missionary work in such distant lands as 
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Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, we are at present engaged in 
interdenominational evangelistic, educational, social, and med- 
ical activities in the Dominican Republic. 

Alaska, one-sixth as large as the United States, a vast area 
of nearly 600,000 square miles, has a widely scattered popula- 
tion of approximately 60,000 natives and cosmopolitans. This 
is the final frontier of the United States, and constitutes an 
urgent missionary challenge to the Church of Christ in America. 
Practically all of the factors that are usually related to the 
problem of missionary service in any land are acutely evident in 
this country of great wealth, extreme poverty, and desperate 
social and spiritual need. Alaska’s territorial relationship to 
the United States makes our home missionary responsibility 
there absolutely imperative. 

The various denominations engaged in missionary work in 
Alaska have a working agreement whereby the territory is 
divided among them in order to prevent a wasteful duplication 
of Christian service. Methodism’s chief missionary responsibil- 
ity is at the Ketchikan and Petersburg fishing centers, in the 
strategically important cities of Juneau and Seward, plus a 
rather intermittent ministry to Nome and Skagway. The whole 
program is handicapped by utterly inadequate facilities, yet 
represents a service of genuine worth. 

Hawau, called the “Outpost of Western Civilization,” our 
most distant home missionary administrative contact, has a 
population of about 260,000, the majority of them being Orien- 
tals, proportioned approximately as'follows: Japanese, 110,000; 
Chinese, 23,000; Filipinos, 21,000; Koreans, 5,000. In addition, 
there are 27,000 Portuguese, and 24,000 Hawaiians, plus a 
liberal sprinkling of Caucasians, mostly Americans, the descen- 
dants of former missionaries and others attracted to Hawaii by 
commercial, professional, and various special life adjustment 
opportunities. The largest proportionate increase in numbers 
is among the Japanese and Filipino groups. Methodism has an 
English-language church in Honolulu, and is endeavoring, with 
such facilities as the meager financial appropriation available 
may make possible, and a few faithful workers who are gladly 
investing their lives in that heroic enterprise, to register a 
spiritual impact on the minds and hearts of three racial groups 
scattered over four of the islands—the Japanese, Filipino, and 
Korean. We have a total of 31 pastoral charges, and ninety 
different preaching stations. Practically all of the missionary 
work among the Filipinos in Hawaii at the present time is 
being done by our denomination. If it be true that the Pacific 
Basin is the stage upon which the history of the centuries 
immediately ahead is to be enacted, then it is highly important 
that the Church of Christ should become thoroughly entrenched 
in every strategic center in and bordering the Pacific Basin, in 
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order to insure the future peace of the world, and to conserve 
humanity’s most vital interests. 

Porto Rico, for more than four centuries under the dominance 
of Spanish colonial policy, has been portrayed as a land of illit- 
eracy, poverty, and desperately wicked social conditions. Taken 
over by the United States Government at the close of the 
Spanish-American War, this transfer of sovereignty brought a 
people with an alien tongue under the protection of the Ameri- 
can Flag. It is interesting to note that, although only 285,000 
of Porto Rico’s 1,300,000 population live in cities, the ministry 
of the Roman Catholic Church has for hundreds of years been 
confined largely to the city centers, while the rural districts, 
honeycombed with ignorance and superstition, have been grossly 
neglected. The consequent challenge to the missionary societies 
of American Protestantism could hardly be ignored, and Meth- 
odism and her sister communions followed the flag, the Ameri- 
can missionary trailing the American school teacher, but- 
tressing our Government’s educational ministry with a practical 
training in religion and morals. A rather convincing evidence 
of the effectiveness of that sort of co-operative service may be 
noted from the fact that Porto Rico, by popular vote, banished 
the liquor traffic before our own adoption of the Highteenth 
Amendment to the Constitntion of the United States. Due to a 
comity agreement among the several leading denominations, any 
likelihood of overlapping has been eliminated by a division of 
missionary responsibility, the territory allocated to the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, with the exception of the cities of Ponce 
and San Juan, being a broad strip of country extending from 
north to south across the central part of the island, and contain- 
ing approximately one-third of the total population. 

The United States of America constitutes the normal field of 
major missionary responsibility for the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension. In this favored country, with its super- 
abundance of material blessings and social privileges, the need 
of missionary service is sometimes more real than apparent. 
Americans are so inclined to think exclusively in terms of this 
nation’s very evident assets that the seriousness of certain 
liabilities is frequently overlooked and easily forgotten. We 
justly glory over our wonderful experiment in popular govern- 
ment, and have a right to boast of the greatest republic on the 
face of the globe. We take excessive pride in our amazing com- 
mercial expansion and the development of our sky-scraper cities, 
the astonishment of visitors from every quarter of the earth. We 
think in terms of our apparently inexhaustible natural resources 
—minerals, coal, oil, lumber—the fertility of our fields and the 
wealth of our waters. We rejoice over the contributions toward 
life enrichment made by our great institutions, educational and 
philanthropic, public and private, and cluster our memories and 
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affections about the altars of the church and the hearth of the 
typical American home. 

Such wonderful assets thrill the heart and fire the imagina- 
tion, but they represent a partial portraiture. It is a bit. sober- 
ing to be reminded of the fact that there are in this favored 
land more people over nine years of age who cannot read or write 
than the total population of Washington, Oregon, and Califor- 
nia; that more than half of the total population of the United 
States is identified with no Church, Catholic or Protestant; that 
27,000,000 of our boys and girls and young people of educa- 
tional age are untouched by the religious educational program 
of the Church; that great marginal groups of our people are 
measurably beyond the immediate impact of constructive Chris- 
tian influences; that class conflicts, race- riots, social and eco- 
nomic disturbances, current lawlessness, and violent criminal 
outbreaks periodically disturb the peace and spoil the welfare 
and happiness of multitudes of our people. 

The legitimacy of our missionary responsibility in the home 
land is evidenced by President Calvin Coolidge’s recent declara- 
tion of Christian conviction before the National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches, when he said: “I do not know of any 
adequate support for our form of government, except that which 
comes from religion. The mere sharpening of the wits, the 
bare training of the intellect, the naked acquisition of science, 
while they would greatly increase the power for good, likewise 
increase the power for evil. Intellectual growth, unaccompanied 
by morale growth, will only add to our confusion. I do not 
know of any real source of moral power other than that which 
comes from religion.” 


FUNCTIONING AGENCIES 


The Board of Home Missions and Church Extension is now 
functioning through the following departments and bureaus: 
the Department of Church Extension, the Department of City 
Work, the Department of Rural Work, and the Department of 
Evangelism; the Bureau of Architecture, (supported jointly by 
the Board of Education and the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension), the Bureau of Foreign-language Work, the 
Bureau of Goodwill Industries, the Bureau of Negro Work, and 
the Bureau of Publicity; also, the Personnel Division and our 
Information Service. For administrative reasons, prompted in 
part by economical considerations, the Frontier Department 
responsibilities were recently assumed by the Rural Department, 
while those of the Bureau of Indian Work were taken over by 
the Department of Evangelism. The Personnel Division special- 
-izes in the recruiting and training of home missionary workers 
of both sexes, supported in part or in full by the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension. 
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Tn addition to these respective service agencies, the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension sustains certain definite 
co-operative relationships to several other boards and missionary 
organizations of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and is identi- 
fied with such interdenominational councils and conferences 
(Federal Council of Churches in America, Home Missions Coun- 
cil, Missionary Education Movement, Comity Conference, Com- 
mittee on Co-operation in Latin America, Commission on Inter- 
racial Relations, etc.) as, in the joint judgment of the official 
denominational representatives concerned, seem to merit an 
interdenominational policy and procedure. 

Under a mandate from the General Conference, the Board of 
Education and the Board of Home Missions and Church Exten- 
sion share the responsibility of ministering to Methodist students 
at tax-supported and independent educational institutions. An 
inter-board Committee of Six, on which the Methodist Book 
Concern and the two boards above mentioned have equal repre- 
sentation, is developing a foreign-language literature, dis- 
tinctively evangelistic in character. The activities of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society and those of the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension are so intimately related 
that a standing committee on co-operation is now functioning 
in a faithful endeavor to discover and eliminate all possible 
duplications, as well as more effectively to capitalize that rela- 
tionship in the interest of an enlarging program of constructive 
Christian service. 

One of the significant legislative enactments of the General 
Conference of 1924, the adoption of the Foreign-language Com- 
mission’s report, made possible the organization of our present 
Bureau of Foreign-language Work and the creation of the Bi- 
lingual Mission. The adoption of that report, which has made 
the administrative organization of our various foreign-language 
agencies and activities practical, embodies possibilities that chal- 
lenge the imagination. It has provided the Church with a 
medium through which we may be able to render a type of 
ministry to these peoples that seems destined to add another 
wonderful chapter to the heroic and fruitful service record of 
our foreign-language Conferences, churches, and missions in 


the United States. 
CuurcH ExTENSION 


Church Extension is primary and essential to all phases gr 
departments of home mission activity. The herald of the Cross 
must have a place in which to assemble his hearers, even if, by 
the force of divine compulsion, he has gathered them from the 
hedges and highways. As the gathered group is to be “dis- 
cipled,” what is needed more quickly than a House of God? 
Whether it be the masses who throng the crowded ways of the 
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throbbing city, or the scattered folk of hamlet and heath, whom 
the shepherd seeks, somewhither he must draw them, and some- 
where shepherd them. Other departments of home mission 
work there may be and should be, each absorbed in important 
aspects of the whole task, but undergirding all and making the 
success of all possible and permanent, is Church Extension. 

One of the most striking developments in the expansion of 
our Church Extension program, in recent years, was the estab- 
lishment of the Revolving Loan Fund, authorized by the Gen- 
eral Conference in 1924. The main characteristic of this fund 
is that it seeks to provide necessary church extension aid, 
especially for what might be known as “Opportunity Building 
Projects,” by means of loans on somewhat liberal conditions, 
rather than by donation. For instance, at the option of the 
Department of Church Extension, and with the approval of the 
Executive Committee, loans from this fund may be made for a 
certain limited period of time without any interest charges, or 
with interest at a merely nominal rate. BINS 

A second provision makes it possible to permit the trustees of 
the church involved to have a loan for a limited period of time, 
without requirement on our part for the repayment of any 
part of the principal sum during the period agreed upon. 

A third provision allows the Department, with the approval 
of the Executive Committee, to fix a comparatively low rate of 
interest, after the non-interest-bearing period shall have expired, 
this rate to continue until the principal of the loan shall have 
been repaid. 

The report for the fiscal year ending October 31, 1927, showed 
a total of $402,230 in loans at that time from the Revolving 
Fund. In addition, the loans from the Regular Fund totaled 
$992,081.61, making a total of $1,394,311.61 out on loans to 
churches from the Permanent Loan Fund. 


DONATIONS 


_ The decline in the receipts of the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension, as compared with those of the quadren- 
nium immediately preceding, has necessitated a.drastic cut in 
our church building operations. This is an ‘embarrassing fact, 
in view of the large number of our congregations which are 
housed in distressingly dilapidated buildings, and the number of 
others which have no property of any sort. 

@ 


ARCHITECTURE 


The demand for architectural guidance in the building pro- 
gram of the Methodist Episcopal Church. is increasingly evident 
and insistent. In many communities throughout the country, 
even, in sparsely settled districts, school houses and public 
buildings of every description are being rapidly replaced by 
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thoroughly equipped modern structures. By way of contrast, 
our little wooden, one-room churches, with their limited facil- 
ities, appear to be the more pitifully inadequate to challenge the 
interest and meet the service opportunities of the twentieth 
century community, whether in the city or the country. We are 
practically on the threshold of ‘a new church building period in 
the history of the Methodist Episcopal Church, when hundreds 
of our old churches, which have effectively served their genera- 
tion, must be replaced by far more modern temples of worship, 
with a thoroughly adapted physical equipment, if we are to hold 
our proper place in the church program of community activities 
and insure the future of our Christian enterprise by effectively 
meeting the demands embodied in the social service challenge 
of the present day. More than $40,000,000 was expended dur- 
ing the calendar year of 1926 for new construction by the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in this country. One per cent of that 
amount should have been invested in preliminary plans. Had 
the Bureau of Architecture, which specializes along this line, 
been able to cover the entire field, the service value of this work 
would have amounted to $400,000. 

The tragedy of poorly planned church buildings is one which 
is passed on to future generations. No church should proceed 
with building plans which have not been carefully checked by 
specialists in the church building field. The demands of the 
modern program of religious education make this matter doubly 
important. 

~The Bureau of Architecture has steadily endeavored to develop 
a staff of architects who will be recognized by the churches and 
by the profession generally. During the past two or three years, 
especially, our churches have felt great need of adequate archi- 
tectural service and they have appreciated the fact that there is 
a means by which they may receive the denomination’s co-op- 
eration and assistance other than by money donated or loaned. 
They seem glad to compensate the Bureau, on a cost basis, for 
our assistance. The problem of maintaining a competent staff 
is perhaps the most important consideration in connection with 
the operation of the Bureau. 

None of our smaller churches needs to be without architectural _ 
service. The Bureau has developed a number of plans which, 
with slight modifications, can be adapted to the needs of our 
smaller societies. Personal attention, however, is given in each 
instance. Eight hundred new projects entered the files of the 
Bureau of Architecture during the year ending October 31, 1927. 
The Bureau is supported jointly by the Board of Education and 
the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. E 


CHURCH EXTENSION IN SUBURBAN AREAS 


In other years much has been said about the urgent and 
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insistent need for church building in congested city areas and in 
the more sparsely settled rural sections. During the past quad- 
rennium we have had our attention called with considerable 
frequency to the vast need for church extension in our suburban 
areas. 

For a century America has been building cities at a rate never 
before equalled in the world’s history, and people by the millions 
have flocked into them, both from rural areas and from across 
the water. Our cities are still growing, but there is also a very 
amazing suburban movement." The development of transporta- 
tion facilities, including electric and steam railways, and now the 
automobile, have made it possible for individuals to live much 
farther than ever before from their places of business. The crowds 
which we see in our great cities are made up, to a large extent, 
of people who live in the suburbs. Recent studies have shown 
that there are now fifteen million people living in the suburban 
areas around our cities. 

The development of our suburbs has created a new type of 
problem. The suburban dweller has many of his interests in 
the adjacent city, and he depends upon the city to supply many 
of his major needs. He often does his trading in the-city center, 
and secures his amusement and his livelihood there. However, 
in matters which affect the younger members of the family, 
particularly those relating to education and religion, the sub- 
urban dweller is dependent upon the local community. The 
children must go to school rather close at home, and, if they are 
to share in the benefit of religious training, it must be provided 
close at hand. This situation is the setting for an entirely new 
frontier in the matter of church building. 

Several possible courses are open in these new communities. 
First, the community may be left entirely without religious 
facilities, and in many cases that is exactly the situation which 
does exist. Second, the community, made up of new residents 
struggling to pay for their homes, may be left to form their 
own religious organization and build their own churches. The 
result in such cases is an inadequate church building and inade- 
quate leadership, which soon loses the respect and confidence 
of the community. The third alternative is for some general 
agency to co-operate with the local community in those trying 
formative years, so that the religious program which is inaugu- 
rated may be on a scale commensurate with the needs, and of a 
sort which can command the respect and allegiance of those who 
live in the community. This latter method of procedure is the 
path of wisdom, and our church extension resources are chal- 
lenged with multitudes of suburban opportunities which are 
beyond their power to meet. 

The Department of Church Extension could use to most ex- 
cellent advantage a sizeable fund with which to purchase church 
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building sites in developing suburbs before prices advance to 
higher levels. Such a fund would pave the way for and greatly 
facilitate the church building program in many communities, 
when the time for the erecting of churches comes. 

The church has no more insistent call at present than to 
guide and aid in the development of churches in our rapidly 
growing suburban areas. 


THE CITY 
THE CITY AND THE CHURCH 


Every passing year adds emphasis to the fact that we are 
rapidly becoming a nation of cities—great populous centers, 
frequently cities within cities, grouped together within the limits 
of a certain territorial area, yet often separated by section lines 
as clearly defined as national boundaries. In 1880, our urban 
population was estimated at 29.5 per cent. as against a 70.5 per 
cent rural population. If the present proportionate increase and 
decrease in city and country population should continue until 
1950, we shall have almost an exact reversal of these percentages, 
and register a 70 per cent. urban and a 30 per cent. rural dis- 
tribution of our people. The total problem of the American city 
constitutes the most intricate of all city tasks that confront the 
Church of Christ. In addition to the usual issues that must be 
recognized in every great populous center, the average American 
city must reckon with an annual influx of immigrants from all 
climes and nationalities, with their racial peculiarities, their 
social, political, and religious prejudices, their continental ideals 
and clannish devotion to the traditions of the Fatherland, and the 
consequent strain upon our democratic institutions, 

The city is both the problem and the opportunity of the 
Church of Christ. It is the strategic center where the battle 
must finally be fought and won for God. The greatness of the 
task, its apparently insuperable difficulties and heart-breaking 
discouragements, constitute its challenge to service, and are a 
prophecy of spiritual achievement. The people of the city, 
their ideals of life, their conceptions of social, moral, and spirit- 
ual values, coupled with varied interpretations of personal and 
civic responsibility, create the city problem. Numbers, immi- 
gration, racial mixtures, social and economic conditions, plus 
environment, add to its complexity for both the city and the 


church. 
INTERDENOMINATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


The tendency toward interdenominational co-operation is 
gradually growing in our large metropolitan cities. An illustra- 
tion of this is now being worked out in the city of Philadelphia, 
where one of the great denominations has joined hands with us 
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in planning a combined mission program which will make the 
work of the Kingdom more effective. Our experience proves that 
the national boards of home missions are nearly all standing for 
this co-operation, and, together with the Federal Council of 
Churches and the Home Missions Council, we hope to develop 
increasingly effective plans. We are sure that the future of 
Christ’s Kingdom on earth, the needs of the hour, and the desire 
of large numbers of our constituency demand that the Depart- 
ment of City Work continue its efforts to promote such co-opera- 
tion in every possible way. We have always stood for this, and 
believe we must continue to do so with even greater insistence. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS 


The growth of our great cities shows a marked tendency to 
develop metropolitan districts. Industry, business, and govern- 
ment all indicate an adaptation and unification of their efforts 
in accordance with this growth. The church must do likewise. 
One of the best authorities in the United States on the condi- 
tions of church work in our cities makes the following state- 
ment: “The work should be planned as a unit for the whole 
metropolitan area, a condition which is not secured when depen- 
dent cities and suburbs are attached to rural districts under 
separate ecclesiastical administration. In other words, the 
special agencies for city work, such as the City Missionary 
Societies, must be given the right over the old forms of denom- 
inational administration, which were not designed to meet urban 
conditions.” These are the words of an accepted leader, a man 
who for years has been making special studies in this field, a 
man who has probably written more to the point on this subject 
than any other single individual in this country. 

We need some kind of metropolitan district organization that 
will care for all the complex and multifarious variations of life 
and its needs in these great cities. 

The author quoted above goes on to state: “There must be a 
unified strategy of church work, including the stronger churches 
as well as the weaker, since under urban conditions no church 
has assurance of remaining strong for many years, and since the 
large expenditures necessary to start and maintain urban work 
requires a pooling of resources and ability to shift and coneen- 
trate them where needed.” The experience of the department 
proves conclusively to us that the organized City Society is the 
best agency yet devised for the successful handling of this work. 


' DOWN-TOWN AND INCOME-PRODUCING CHURCH PLANTS 


The down-town city church has always been one of the organ- 
izations that our department has considered an absolute neces- 
sity in the evangelization of the city. We dare not run away 
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from the crowded, congested business sections of our great cities, 
where great masses of people surge ceaselessly back and forth in 
meeting the demands of modern business, and expect to grip 
the lives of these same people in the suburban sections. We 
must plan our work so that the church will never cease to. put 
Christ before these people in all places and phases of living. 
We must buttress this central church so that it may stand as a 
Rock of God in the torrential tides of business. We wish to call 
attention, however, to one of the present tendencies of this cen- 
tral church: the income-producing plant. 

We have an increasing number of these plants, but in very 
few of them have we had time to work out a complete program, 
and in none of them do we have sufficient data, covering a long 
enough period of years, to be sure of our judgment concerning 
the particular trend of to-day. A short study of this trend has 
been made, and shows an almost clear-cut division in judgment. 
On one side we find those who are now building such a plant, 
planning for or else operating one. This group all sincerely 
believe in the worthwhileness and the future of this plant. On 
the other side stands another group, made up of those who do 
not believe in the project, or who fear very much its effects on 
the program of the-church. They are almost always people who 
have not had personal experience in this field. The Chicago 
Temple is probably the most outstanding example of this type 
of building. Vice-President Dawes, at the time of the laying 
of the corner-stone, declared that he believed the steeple of the 
Temple would, through its cross of fire, speak more eloquently 
to the millions of Chicago people than would many sermons 
preached. by the preachers of that great city through the 
years. No one can view this steeple, lighted at night, without 
having to admit the power of its silent ministry and its pro- 
found influence on mankind from every walk in life, as it makes 
its call to them to heed the challenge of God to every human 
soul for high moral and spiritual endeavor. 

Bishop Hughes gives a very fine and discriminating sum- 
mary concerning the Chicago Temple and the income-producing 
plant, in the following statement: “It would not be possible for 
me to discuss the general problem of a city church with the 
attachment of an income-producing property. My own expe- 
rience in dealing with such a plant has been rather limited, and 
has not been altogether favorable. I sometimes fear that the 
situation in Chicago, with reference to the. Chicago Temple 
building, may prove somewhat misleading. At any rate, repre- 
sentatives of churches elsewhere often write me on the supposi- 
tion that what has been done here can be done elsewhere. It is 
not always taken into account that the First Church, Chicago, 
started with an immense equity of between three and four 
million dollars in land alone! This meant, of course, that when 
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a good building was erected on this valuable land the rental 
value was so tremendous as to give a splendid financial start to 
the enterprise.’ There can be no question of the success of the 
Chicago Temple building. More and more it will be a tremen- 
dous income producer for our missionary enterprises in this 
city. However, churches which start into building enterprises - 
with very small equities should move with the greatest caution, 
or they will later be overtaken by financial disaster. It seems to 
me that this is the most hopeful word that I could give in 
general discussion of the matter, so that the emphasis of caution 
may not be overlooked.” 


THE SEVEN-DAY-A-WEEK PROGRAM 


If there is an institution in the entire community that ought 
to carry forward a complete program each day of the week, that 
institution ought to be the church. One of the contributions 
made by our Board during the past decade has been the promo- 
tion of the seven-day-a-week program. Thousands of individ- 
uals in our congested city centers have been reached in this way 
who otherwise would have remained unreached. 

One pastor writes: “After twelve years of very intimate trial 
of the seven-day-a-week program, I am more convinced than 
ever that it is one of the most vital factors in all of our church 
work. Unless the church saves its young people it is lost. The 
church cannot save her young people without giving them an 
adequate program for leisure time. The seven-day-a-week pro- 
gram does this very effectively. So I am more than ever for it, 
and for the staff of workers necessary to put it over.” 

A city society executive says: “All the churches under my 
society are of this seven-day-a-week character, and that is why 
they register as they do. The contrast in influence between this 
program and the old one of ‘open-on-Sunday and a-couple-of- 
evenings-each-week’ is so marked in efficiency for service and in 
real success that there is no comparison. You know our society 
has taken over six of the old-time, practically defunct churches 
in Boston in the past twelve years, and has established in them 
this all-the-week program, with the result that every one of 
them is a worth-while, community-serving concern. I believe 
so thoroughly in this full-orbed, all-the-time-program that I 
would not use any other, and if I were a pastor my church would 
be crowded with activities to serve every phase of need for all 
the people in the parish. The Church cannot serve its full pur- 
pose, nor justify its financial outlay, with any other program.” 

A pastor in a polyglot community has this to say: “The seven- 
day-a-week program tends to make religion an every-day matter, 
rather than a mood to be put on with Sunday clothes. It pro- 
vides many with a more wholesome social and recreational life, 
and therefore makes for better character. It actually makes life 
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a better, happier thing for a good many. There have been those 
among our constituents who say the past year has been the 
happiest of their lives because of the seven-a-day-week program. 
It puts the Church in contact with many more people. We have 
been almost embarrassed by the number of people who look to 
us for everything they get out of religion. By that I mean that - 
the only way we can evangelize them seems to be by personal 
effort, and there have not been workers enough to evangelize 
properly and care for. those within our reach.” 


PROGRESS AND CHANGE 


Ten years ago the work of the denomination in the down- 
town congested and sin-burdened sections of the cities was on 
the decline. The great down-town churches which in previous 
years had ovcupied pivots of moral prestige and power, and were 
the real centers of spiritual dynamics of the denomination were 
on the retreat, and actually threatened with extinction. Defeat 
and retreat had dispossessed them of their spiritual strength, 
and in many instances they were hopelessly awaiting the hour 
of final defeat. 

Practically the same statement might be made with truth con- 
cerning the foreign-speaking, polyglot, and the great purely 
industrial portions of the cities in large sections of the country. 
It might also be said with some degree’ of truth to-day that these 
conditions have been reversed. The down-town churches 
throughout Methodism have been restored to a new and higher 
level of moral and spiritual passion and power. In many cases 
they even display greater vitality and dynamic force than in 
former years. They now apply themselves to the accomplish- 
ment of the complete community task with greater enthusiasm, 
superior skill, finer training, more abundant wisdom, richer 
understanding, and a more comprehensive and well-balanced 
judgment than ever before in our history. 

In the polyglot and industrial communities great changes and 
achievements have been wrought, while in the foreign-speaking 
sections, in spite of adverse and derogatory agencies and influ- 
ences, noticeable advancement has been made. Many such | 
churches have been restored, readjusted, and revitalized, so as 
to grip afresh the soul of the community and lift it into vital 
contact with the heart of God. 

To-day, however, in most of the country, the real challenge 
and appeal, the real tragic and strategic call, the real obligation 
and opportunity compelling the Church to its largest and most 
tremendous endeavor are the uncared for, unchristianized, newer 
residential and suburban sections of our cities. Hands are 
stretched out to us on every side imploring the general church 
to come over into stich sections and help build churches and 
shepherd and teach the people the way of God, 
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NEWER RESIDENTIAL AND SUBURBAN PROBLEMS 


Perhaps no part of this missionary program of the Board is 
more important, and, at the same time, more thoroughly mis- 
understood, than that pertaining to the newer residential and 
_ suburban sections. Few of our people, comparatively speaking, 
have a clear idea of the tremendous developments of these newer 
residential and suburban sections, either as to their numbers or 
their economic and industrial importance. These developments 
are largely a by-product of thé very great industrial expansion 
which took place in almost every city in America during the war 
and the years immediately following the close of the war. _ 

Our people, almost unconsciously and automatically, reached 
the conclusion that these newer residential and suburban com- 
munities were composed largely of a fairly well-to-do class of 
citizens ; professional and good-salaried families looking towards 
future comfortable incomes, such as high-class clerks, book- 
keepers, professional men of small and medium incomes, a 
sprinkling of modest business men, departmental superinten- 
dents, etc., and therefore would need no missionary assistance. 
Our studies show that such is not the case. 

The fact is that almost every city of any considerable size 
has from four to ten or twelve of these newer residential and 
suburban sections which ‘are being totally neglected and left 
without adequate provision for the religious instruction of the 
young or a competent religious leadership for the adult life of. 
the community. The door is open; in fact it has been lifted 
off its hinges. The Spirit of God is calling the Church to this 
new conquest. The need and obligation is vexing and embar- 
rassing. Our people must catch the full vision, and learn to lay: 
themselves upon the altar of the Kingdom in an abandoned 
service that will meet these pressing claims on the part of needy 
humanity. While a large portion of our membership is indiffer- 
ent, Kingdom developments are suffering, and large groups of 
people are lapsing into moral and spiritual decline and death. 


GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 


- “Salvaging men and things” is the brief statement commonly 
used in describing the task of the Goodwill Industries, but its 
task is vastly greater than that. The Goodwill Industries, as 
they give employment to hundreds of crippled, disabled, and 
needy people, are helping in a very definite way to re-establish 
industrially, socially, and spiritually, men and women who have 
gone over the cliff of misfortune. But more than this, the Good- 
will Industries are building up a great fence of prevention at 
the top of the precipice; for through their’work they are giving 
disadvantaged people a self-respecting chance to help themselves 
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in their time of distress, and before they have fallen into the 
abyss of alms and pauperism. sort: 

Let ‘us start the day. as do the Goodwillers at the daily moru- 
ing chapel service. The aggregate attendance at these services 
at all Goodwills was 279,000 during 1927, an average of 1,000 
daily. Come to the front with us; look into the faces of. the 
men and women who. have~faced misfortune; poverty, and 
despair, men and’ women who have often lost faith in their fel- 
lows, and not infrequently in. God. . At the: Goodwill they have 
found more than a “God bless you,” and, because of the fact 
that they are given a self-respecting opportunity in their time 
of need, they have a renewed interest in things religious and the 
development of their spiritual life. 

Come with us now and watch any one of the processions of 
Goodwill workers as they make their way from chapel to the 
Goodwill workrooms. See the deaf and dumb leading the blind, 
the crippled on crutches, those with one leg pushing the wheel 
chairs of the paralyzed-ones. See-the man whose face shows 
marks of debauchery and crime helping the old lady over the 
rough places; see the able-bodied man who is just up against it 
helping the one- whose body has been racked by disease, and who 
cannot even control his own movements. See the mentally 
retarded, the aged, and the many others representing every race 
and nation, creed, and need, 13,772 of them during 1927, smil- 
ing now because of the chance that is theirs. 

Now see them at their work. Some are misfits or disabled ones 
whe need industrial readjustment, and are learning one of the 
fourteen trades taught at the Goodwill Industries; others, work- 
ing at trades they learned long ago, but in which they are not 
as proficient as they once were; others, efficient, but whom mis- 
fortune’ has temporarily cast to one side; and still others who 
may be working just for a bit of clothing to help them on to a 
better job. All are not only helping to earn their own way, but 
also’ helping the: hundreds of thousands of :people of limited 
means who make the one and three-quarter million purchases in 
Goodwill stores. “s 

But ‘the Scripture tells us that “man cannot live by bread 
alone,” and, if the above record of work is all that the Goodwill 
Industries have done, they have failed most miserably. While 
the things accomplished are commendable and need to be done, 
unless we have, during our contact with the thousands who touch 
the Goodwill Industries, helped to build up a moral and spirit- 
ual* stability: that will carry them over discouragements and 
depressions that are bound to come, any industrial reconstruc- 
tion“will bé entirely broken down at the crucial time in their 
lives: ? Wie 4 ; i ‘ . 

“We ‘Would, therefore, direct your attention to those activities 
which’ contribute to the mental, moral, social, and spiritual 
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development of those contacted by Goodwill Industries, 
through workrooms, stores, and in the community round about 
the Goodwill centers. You would find a children’s settlement 
here with its manifold clubs and classes training body, mind 
and soul; Americanization programs there; homes for working 
women and institutes for men in other places; clinics, day 
nurseries, summer camps, kindergartens, daily vacation Bible 
Schools, and numerous other activities in which 14,000 different 
people were enrolled during the year 1927. In connection with 
most of the Goodwills! you will find Churches of all nations, 
Churches of Goodwill, Rescue Missions, Schools of Religious 
Education, the activities of which are manned by leaders 
recruited from the Goodwill Industries, carrying on work of 
the Kingdom in communities where the Churches would have 
long since moved out had it not been for this Goodwill reli- 
gious program. 

The forty-one Goodwill Industries associated with the Bureau 
are located at: Akron, Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
Canton, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, 
Duluth, Jersey City, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Lowell, Louis- 
ville, Lynn, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New York, Nor- 
walk, Oakland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Pontiac, Portland, 
San Francisco, St. Louis, St. Paul, Seattle, Sioux City, Spring- 
field, Tacoma, Terre Haute, Tulsa, Wilmington, Grand Junc- 
tion, Aberdeen, and San Jose. Of this number Portland, Terre 
Haute, Tulsa, Aberdeen, Grand Junction, and San Jose were 
opened during this year. Other cities are now in process of 
organization. 


RuraL Work 


Much of the work done by the Department of Rural Work 
during the period of its existence has been experimental. We 
are now beginning to crystallize results, and are no longer guess- 
ing as to what ought to be done. Certain types of work have 
been established and have proved a success over a sufficient 
period of time to enable the department confidently to recom- 
mend the same as a means of meeting the changing conditions 
before us. 

Having discovered some successful methods of meeting the 
problems of the rural church, we should settle down to a long- 
time program. To be constantly changing our leadership and 
changing the program before a reasonable period of time has 
been given to see what could be done, is not conducive to satis- 
factory results. We are sufficiently satisfied with the results 
that have accompanied the program of the department, where 
it has been given a fair trial over the period of time necessary 
to test out its value, to express the hope that the several items 
that constitute the program of work will be taken seriously by 
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the Church and patiently and hopefully applied in many town 
and country churches. 


HELPING CHURCHES TO HELP THEMSELVES 


One of the most valuable contributions made by the Depart- 
ment has been the inspiring of a considerable number of 
churches in needy neighborhoods to embark upon programs of 
Kingdom building without financial assistance from the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension. More and more of 
this kind of service should be rendered. Instead of waiting 
until a church dies, we should enter a field while there are still 
evidences of life, to quicken and revive to a sense of self-worth 
and self-help. 

Another aspect of this policy of the Department of Rural 
Work is that of considering the causes of decline in Church 
life, so that by a more intelligent understanding of these ten- 
dencies in rural life, Pastors and people may address them- 
selves to these tendencies, thus obviating the causes and pre- 
venting the necessity of recourse to missionary aid. The state- 
ment has been made that it is Just as important and creditable 
a missionary venture to remove the causes of need as to minister 
to need. We should enlarge this phase of our work, and, by a 
process of education, enable our Pastors and churches to face 
many of their problems before they become chronic or fatal. 


OUR AGRICULTURAL LIFE 


At the very heart of our rural Church life lies agriculture, 
and no consideration of the ills that affect the rural Church, 
whether it be in town, village, or open country, can be satisfac- 
tory unless our agricultural problems have been taken into 
account. The condition of the American farmer is still serious. 
No other national issue has occupied the front pages of the 
press during recent years so continuously as has this issue. 
The political life of the nation is confronted with the farmers’ 
problems at every turn. It will not down, and, while there is 
little hope in any paternalistic policy of the government, it is 
a very important issue in which the Church is involved. Any 
economic system that requires so large and important a section 
of our citizenship to accept the pittance that the farmers have 
received during recent years is bound to work injury to the 
churches that are serving these people. The question of the 
economic welfare of the farmer group is a matter of serious 
concern for our Church. That the agricultural group, about 
one-third of the total population, should receive only 71% per 
cent of the national income for 1926 is a matter that should 
quicken the Church to a sense of this economic injustice. The 
voice of the Department of Rural Work has been raised, in 
season and out, in protest against a system so unjust and so 
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un-Christian as to deprive a vast multitude of our best citizens 
of the income without which it is impossible for them to live 
on an American standard, to provide an education for their 
children, and to build churches and support a ministry sufficient 
for the age in which they live. 

The country preacher must understand the underlying causes 
of the major problems of rural life in order to minister intelli- 
gently to his people. The department is organized to gather 
such information, and is making it available to all the rural 
pastors of the Church. 


RURAL INDUSTRIAL LIFE 


Following closely upon the heels of agriculture is our rural 
industrial life. During the World War period and immedi- 
ately after, a rapid industrial development took place in hun- 
dreds of small communities throughout America. This was 
particularly true in the mining and oil sections. Many of these 
industries are unnecessary at the moment. An era of over- 
production in coal and oil has created conditions that are hard 
to imagine and difficult to overcome. Strikes and lockouts more 
directly affect life in these small centers, and the churches are 
the first institutions to suffer. Our work in the coal fields of 
Virginia, West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Ohio, and in the 
oil fields of Kansas and Oklahoma, has been confronted with 
difficult problems. Many of the pastors have accepted reduc- 
tions in salary and stayed by the task, in order to hold together, 
as far as possible, these warring elements of industry, in the 
hope that some way may be found to ameliorate the situation. 
They have made their own contributions without becoming nar- 
rowly partisan, and in some instances they have been directly 
responsible for the solution of the problems of industrial war- 
fare. Our Church has a very definite responsibility to these 
communities. We are discovering a way to deal more effectively 
with these situations. We are developing better methods -of 
Church work. We are assisting in the better training and pre- 
paring of a ministry to serve these people, and, while we meet 
disappointing experiences and face desperate situations, we are 
able to maintain the Church and to continue the ministry of 
service and salvation to peoples for the most part of foreign 
extraction, living under what are perhaps the most difficult 
conditions that obtain in American life. The small industrial 
communities are increasing, and the Methodist Episcopal Church 
should be equipped to serve them effectively. We should imme- 
diately enlarge our forces to enter these fields of opportunity. 


A NEW MORALE 


One of the most difficult tasks is that of creating a morale 
for the rural ministry. For the past two decades the idea has 
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been prevalent that the only place for life investment in the 
nfinistry is the city or its suburbs. The result has been that 
the country church has been considered only as the stepping- 
stone to something else. The minister with ability did not 
expect to stay in the country, and it was a badge of inability 
if he did. Moreover, the people did not expect to keep him. 
This situation is changing, not as rapidly as one could desire, 
but in a degree sufficient to inspire hope. Ministers of ability 
are definitely planning to give themselves to the town and 
country work, and to enhance its standing in the Church. 
Local Churches are deliberately planning to get men as their 
ministers who can command a good salary, and to maintain a 
ministry that would be commendable anywhere. The ministers 
themselves, both city and country, are co-operating to establish 
for the rural church a place of the highest importance, and to 
remove the sense of inferiority that has attached to it in recent 
years. The Department of Rural Work is exerting every effort 
to create this new point of view through literature, institutes, 
and various gatherings of preachers and Jaymen, and to develop 
an interest in the rural church ministry as one of which we 
need not be ashamed. It is of the utmost importance that the 
whole Church capture this point of view if we are to command 
adequate leadership for these difficult fields of service. 


THE TRAINING PROGRAM 


We are now realizing that all our problems inhere in the 
ministry itself. To expect to make a satisfactory impact upon 
life with less than an educated and well-equipped ministry is 
futile. In point of numbers the largest proportion of our min- 
isters is serving the rural churches. Because of economic con- 
ditions and consequent small salaries, rural churches often have 
had to be satisfied with a poorly trained ministry. This is 
bound to continue for some time. A tremendous improvement 
has, however, taken place during the past ten years. To be 
sure, other agencies are actively engaged in educating ministers, 
but for the practical work of their several fields the rural min- 
isters have depended upon the training given in our rural sum- 
mer schools. Our program of education has continued unabated. 
It is no longer confined to summer activities, but is now an all- 
year-round process. One-week institutes and two or three 
weeks’ summer schools are held in many places. 

Arrangements are under consideration with our theological 
seminaries to continue the work of rural-leadership training for 
the incoming ministry. That the men entering our theological 
seminaries shall have opportunity to study the best methods of 
Church work for rural life is highly essential. We are indebted 
to the seminaries for their co-operation, and look forward to 
an enlarged program and an increasing interest in the rural 
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ministry. We are continuing our co-operation with the Con- 
ference Course of Study Schools. Representatives of the Depart- 
ment were in attendance as lecturers and instructors in a 
number of these schools during the year. Much more could 
be done, and ought to be done, to touch the men coming into 
the work in this way. The majority of these men are assigned 
to rural churches, and the Department is seeking a greater 
opportunity to make contacts with them. The Conference 
Course of Study should be changed so as to include a larger 
emphasis on the practical subjects which these men must face 
in their country parishes. We are very hopeful that something 
will be done to enlarge the scope of opportunity during the 
coming quadrennium. 


REACHING NEGLECTED PEOPLE 


Another of the interests now regarded as a definite part of 
the rural program is that of reaching the isolated and neglected 
homes. As a rule these homes have the largest families, and 
ofttimes it is impossible for the children to attend Sunday 
School or Church. An effort has been made to establish daily 
vacation schools where it would be possible to reach these chil- 
dren. Where this has been impossible, workers have been made 
available for the purpose of visiting the homes and conducting 
study classes and recreation activities with the children in the 
homes. These two methods have been conducted with conspicu- 
ous success. During a recent summer, work of this sort was 
carried on in Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Delaware, New Jersey, Tennessee, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and California. About ten thousand 
children and young people were reached by this program of 
summer extension work, for which the Department of Rural 
Work was directly and wholly responsible. This work has great 
promise, and if the results are conserved as we are planning, 
the Church and Sunday School life in the communities where 
these people are will be greatly enlarged and enriched. About 
thirty-five workers were employed in this summer program. 
The results of this work are conserved by frequent visits and 
by correspondence from the nearest church. In every instance 
where work has been instituted with special workers, the nearest 
local church has accepted the responsibility for a follow-up. 
Here again is a type of program that should be enlarged. As 
far as possible, local churches should reach out so as to include 
these people—but ofttimes the work will not be started unless 
the Board of Home Missions provides a worker for the same. 
To reach the present generation of country children untouched 
by the Church is one of the most significant contributions which 
the Church can make. The Department of Rural Work ought 
to have a budget to enable it to quadruple its activities along 
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this line. To do so would bring results in life, and ultimately 
in material wealth, that would return many times what it 
would cost. 


THE RE-ORGANIZATION OF CHARGES 


Attention has been drawn in previous reports to the necessity 
of re-organizing the rural parishes to meet the recent changes 
in rural life. The larger parish plan has been and is being 
stressed as a means whereby we may make the necessary adjust- 
ments to care for the re-organization program. No other single 
plan has greater possibilities for our Church. It recognizes 
and provides for several conditions that usually accompany each 
other in rural communities. 

1. The caring for the total field—Under the present arrange- 
ments, as many people are living unserved by the Church, in 
the gaps between parishes, as in the parishes themselves. To 
make the several churches in a given Area responsible for the 
ma population is one of the objectives of the larger parish 
plan. 

2. To put together the weak, dying churches under a virile 
leadership—In too many places we are allowing a number of 
little churches to struggle along at a poor, dying rate simply 
because we do not desire to depart from the program of yester- 
day. This frequently means that churches which were strong a 
few years ago must now accept a leadership under which it is 
impossible to make progress. Such leadership is frequently an 
absolute stumbling-block to religious progress. To continue 
these churches under such leadership on missionary aid is a 
misuse of money and a menace to the missionary morale of the 
church. A number of new larger parishes have been established 
with this specific problem in mind, and very encouraging results 
are noted. 

3. To make available a complete ministry to all the people, 
men, women and children—In too many cases the work in the 
country has languished because it had depended upon a dupli- 
cated preaching program. Little or nothing has been done 
in the past to care for the specific needs of children and young 
people. By organizing a group of churches into a larger parish 
it is possible to make available the additional leadership for 
this work, and thus to provide the small town and country 
Church with professional leadership for a full program of activi- 
ties. 

4, To give the necessary supervision to the younger men 
coming into the ministry—It is a well known fact that as a 
Church we have to depend upon the services of a large group 
of young men who, while well-meaning, are coming into our 
ministry untrained. These men, some of them supplies, but 
an increasing number in the Conference on trial, are almost 
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invariably assigned to country Churches. To continue to send 
these men out without some closer contacts and kindly super- 
vision, is neither fair to the men nor the places they serve. It 
is of the utmost importance that some arrangement be made 
to include these men in a program with a strong central leader, 
to whom they will look for guidance, and who will co-operate 
with them in their ministry and assist in their training. Such 
an arrangement would greatly profit the young men and would, 
safeguard many of our Churches against the mistake now made 
because of lack of experience. District Superintendents .in 
increasing numbers are instituting the larger parish plan, to 
make possible a strong leadership for supplies and under- 
graduates. 12 ied 


teh 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN RURAL LIFE 


Attention has frequently been called to the fact that in rural 
Areas the percentage of children and young people is larger 
than elsewhere. That our town and country Churches should 
be organized and equipped for a forward program of religious 
education is obvious. The majority of these small Churches 
seem to have all they can do to support a Pastor, and cannot 
hope to provide any full-time leadership for the important task 
of training their children and youth in the religious life beyond 
that now provided by the Pastor himself. One of the most 
valuable contributions made by the Department has been along 
this line of religious education. The work started several years 
ago continues to gain strength and to justify the investment. 
We have continued the opening of new fields, and to-day some 
fifty are in operation, supported in full or in part by the Board. 
The monthly reports from these projects are illuminating, and 
are a revelation of what can be done in even the most remote 
rural fields if the Church could only make possible the leadership 
to get the work started. Many of our dying Churches must 
wait until some such leadership can come to their rescue... Many 
stories of conspicuous success could be related. The results 
achieved have fully justified the investment made by the Board 
through the Department of Rural Work, and we hope that we 
may continue to enlarge our activities in this field. Much of 
the money of the Board now going in small sums would better 
go in sums sufficiently large to employ the type of leadership 
here suggested. ; 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 


Our work in the mountains of Kentucky and Tennessee con- 
tinues with increasing interest and success. One of the difficult 
tasks is that of assisting the people to a better economic basis 
for life, thus, in turn, making possible a more nearly self- 
supporting Church. The agricultural work and industrial work 
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in which we are engaged show some results worth while. The 
progress must necessarily be slow. A new industrial project 
has just been started near our Pittman Center School. Six 
hundred acres of timber land have been bought, and operations 
are now in progress to develop a woodworking industry there. 
This has in mind particularly the making possible of some 
income for the boys who attend our schools, and their training in 
some worthwhile vocation, so that they will have some useful 
trade in their hands when they go out into the world. Automo- 
bile mechanics, plumbing, woodworking and agriculture are the 
special vocational interests that are provided for in our Pittman 
Cemter work. The girls are also given training in weaving and 
in the textile industry. 

A resident doctor has been secured for our Pittman Center 
community, and he is assisted in his work by a trained nurse. 
The importance of this medical work in a community which 
would otherwise be without medical care can hardly be over- 
estimated. 


RURAL COMMISSIONS 


During the quadrennium the Department of Rural Work has 
endeavored to put into operation several recommendations com- 
ing from the Bishops’ Committee on Rural Work. Of these 
several proposals the one recommending a Conference Commis- 
sion on Rural Life has probably received the most attention. 
At the present time the Department is co-operating with about 
twenty-one such commissions which are endeavoring to bring 
to the attention of the Conferences the rural situation, and 
making plans for the re-organization and reconstruction of our 
rural Churches. 


See A CONSTRUCTIVE USE OF MISSIONARY AID 


«:We have insistently pressed for the most constructive use of 
missionary aid. Our Church has been an expansive Church. 
We have in the past followed the people wherever they have 
gone, into the wilderness to establish pioneer settlements, into 
new mining fields, and wherever the need seemed evident. The 
result of this pioneer program has been that we find ourselves 
with more territory than we can adequately care for. Every 
Bishop and District Superintendent is faced with the problem 
ef finding the men who can minister satisfactorily, and who 
will accept appointment to the marginal charges, to say nothing 
of the new work that could be opened if men and money could 
be provided. To continue a fruitless program of competition 
in the light of this situation is a matter for serious considera- 
tion. We have made remarkable strides during the past few 
years. We have gone on record as opposed to this unchristian 
and unstatesmanlike policy. We have outlined several ways 
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in which we, as a Church, are ready to meet the several denom- 
inations involved and do what we can to remedy the situation. 
The Church is responding in splendid fashion to this program 
of administration, and our District Superintendents in increas- 
ing numbers are seeking opportunity to adjust this work so as 
to reduce competition to a minimum. The report by the Com- 
mission of Ten on our rural work, presented to the Board in 
1926, and since published and circulated, has done much to 
increase interest and develop a spirit of co-operation in this 
work of the Department. It will be necessary, however, to 
exercise eternal vigilance in this matter, and to protect the 
funds of the Church from being used to support a ministry 
that, while poor and needy, is incompetent to minister to the 
difficult situations in rural life. So long as the impression 
obtains that to receive missionary aid is the hall-mark of incom- 
petence, it will be impossible to challenge the kind of men who 
must be secured to serve these fields, if they are ever to be 
claimed for Christ. The whole problem of the rural Church 
is that of men. Given a sufficient number of men who have 
the training for the task, the love for folks, and the spirit of 
rural life, there is no difficulty that cannot be overcome. 


THE FRONTIER 


Since no frontier Secretary has been employed during the 
quadrennium, the work of administration on the frontier during 
the past two years has been turned over to the Department of 
Rural Work. 

The frontier is developing several distinct tendencies that 
must be understood if the Board is to function there effectively. 

There are, first, the rapidly developed cities in the moré 
favorable sections of the Pacific Coast and the Northwest. Many 
of these large towns and cities have passed out of the frontier 
class and resent inclusion in the frontier field. They are an 
important branch of the self-supporting Churches and must 
receive the recognition that is due to Churches of this class. | 

Then there is the second group, made up of those in the 
process of development. It is only a question of time until 
they, too, take their place in the front rank of the self-supporting 
Churches. Many of these communities are developing so rapidly 
that it seems impossible for the Church to keep up with the 
population trends. One of the great needs is a fund for the 
purchase of suitable lots on which to establish Churches as the 
need arises. There is real need for a careful study of this prob- 
lem, especially on the Pacific Coast, and a report that would 
enable the Board to make provision for the rapid expansion 
taking place in California, Oregon, Washington, and the North- 
west. 

The third type is the frontier sections that are sparsely 
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inhabited, and where there is little hope for any large increase 
of population in the near future. Many of these communities 
where our Church has been established have reached the limit, 
and in spite of the large areas covered by the pastors, there 
are not sufficient people to support a ministry. These places 
will continue to depend upon the aid given by the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension. To discover the need 
and to establish a type of ministry best adapted to this problem, 
has been a matter to which the Board has given much time and 
attention. We have established work in several centers that 
are now giving a fair demonstration of what the possibilities 
are in these difficult missionary situations. There are several 
other developing types of frontier. Any new or re-organized 
grouping of people gives us frontier problems. 

In the mountain section of the Northwest and on the Pacific 
Coast the following factors must be taken into consideration : 

1. The effects of the agricultural deflation have been specially 
felt on the frontier because of the newness of the country and 
the general necessity of the borrowing of money by the new 
settlers in order to make improvements. It is the borrowers 
who have been hardest hit by the depression, and many of them 
have been eliminated. In the older sections there was less 
borrowing and the deflation has been less damaging. 

2. On the frontier people took up homesteads and went to 
farming who were totally inexperienced. The idea of free land 
appealed to peoples of varied antecedents. They were an ineffi- 
cient group and did not count the cost of farming in an organ- 
ized scientific age. These have also been generally eliminated 
in the process of agricultural deflation. The farmers who are 
left are those who understand their job and are willing to work 
hard. These are, for the most part, of foreign extraction and 
are not as readily assimilated by religious institutions as the 
old-time frontiersman. The earlier settlers, mostly American 
stock, have moved to the industrial centers. The Church mem- 
bership in the Columbia River, Idaho and Montana State Con- 
ferences should be viewed against the background of a stationary 
or declining population. Under these conditions it is impossible 
to make rapid progress, and if the Church holds its own it is 
doing remarkably well. 

3. Then there has been the depression in the lumber industry 
in the coastal section of the Northwest. This was due to the 
let-down in certain types of building operation. As a result 
there has been an unusually large number of lumber men out 
of employment, and the Northwest will have to contend with 
this condition for some time to come. This activity is rural- 
industrial, and the people who are associated with the industry 
are not religiously inclined as a general rule. The Church, 
however, dares not leave them without a ministry, and when 
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conditions of unemployment arise it is necessary to double our 
effort and increase the activities of our ministry to them. 

Recently the Superintendent of the Department of Rural 
Work has met with a considerable number of the pastors from 
these frontier communities. All the preachers on the Redwood- 
Shasta District met at Ukiah for a week of conference and 
training. The total travel of the forty preachers who were 
present was over fifteen thousand miles. 

An even greater problem of distance was revealed in the 
gathering of the Nevada Mission District, where fourteen 
preachers traveled a total of eleven thousand miles. Without 
the assistance of the Board it would be impossible for these 
men to get together for inspiration, counsel and mutual aid. 
It is no uncommon thing for a pastor to have points on his 
charge from eighty to one hundred miles apart. 

Our greatest difficulty here, as elsewhere, is that of getting 
men who have the ability and are willing to invest themselves 
in a ministry to this mission field. There have been outstanding 
demonstrations of the kind of program that will win out in 
these frontier communities. Our progress will necessarily be 
slow, because of the inability to secure enough of the right kind 
of leadership. 

We must not slacken in our endeavors, but rather make up 
our minds to stay by the task, strengthening our work as oppor- 
tunity shall arise and continuing in our beneficent ministry. 


EVANGELISM 


- While the Church of Christ must inevitably be broad enough 

to be social, it is imperative that the Church shall at the same 
time be big enough to be different. We believe in the whole 
program of social and related activities fostered by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. However, in the development of these social 
and general community interests, it may be well to remember 
that only as we succeed in buttressing and undergirding such 
varied activities with vital spiritual considerations can we hope 
to realize the supreme objective of a normal gospel ministry: 
the spiritual enrichment of life. cclesiastical history reveals 
the fact that whenever Methodism or any other branch of the 
Christian Church registered real progress in Kingdom service, 
the Church moved forward on her knees, lifted to higher levels 
by a great volume of intercessory prayer. 

In the midst of Methodism’s multitudinous activities, the 
Department of Evangelism has served as a sort of spiritual 
balance wheel, constantly thrusting the supreme objective con- 
templated by these activities into the foreground of our think- 
ing. During the past quadrennium, certain readjustments of 
evangelistic viewpoint, interpretation and procedure have been 
effected that are worthy of mention: 
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1. The establishment of a bureau of evangelistic accredit- 
ment, with a fairly complete check on the personal records and 
methods of many professional evangelists, has measurably 
reduced the liabilities involved by the employment of that type 
of evangelistic ministry, without destroying any of its real 
assets, and placed scores of Pastors under lasting obligation to 
the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. 

2. The full-time employment of a limited number of reliable 
and thoroughly equipped evangelists, whose services are period- 
ically made available to needy Churches and districts that are 
largely missionary in character, is another form of, evangelistic 
service that has elicited many expressions of appreciation from 
the field. 

3. The training and development of pastor evangelists, 
located in sparsely settled sections, with a definitely defined 
ministerial obligation to special groups not reached by the reg- 
ular Church program, such as residents of the mining and 
logging camps, the oil fields, and other similar groupings, has 
abundantly justified our financial investments and borne an 
increasingly worthwhile Kingdom fruitage. 

4. Personal Evangelism, as the normal method of spiritual 
development and Church growth, has been consistently empha- 
sized. The strength of the Infant Church was due to the wit- 
nessing power of its members, as well as that of its ministers. 
It is the strength of any cause—live, aggressive men and women 
whose faith in an enterprise is great enough to make it a matter 
of inner compulsion for them to urge the legitimacy of its claims 
upon others. Reinerius, the papal inquisitor, reporting against 
the Waldenses, in the thirteenth century, declared: “He who 
has been a disciple for seven days looks out some one whom he 
may teach in his turn, so that there is a continual increase.” 
We read that, in Korea, a probationer is not eligible to full 
membership in the Methodist Episcopal Church until he can 
point to one or more souls he has personally led to Christ. . I 
cannot escape the conviction that, unless we precede and supple- 
ment our periodic efforts in mass evangelism with a daily pro- 
gram of personal, individual evangelism, we cannot hope to 
register results as we ought. 

5. The advent of the community survey and the adoption of 
the constituency roll have broadened the field of evangelistic 
endeavor and definitely determined the respective spiritual 
responsibilities of the Churches in a given place, while the tradi- 
tional conception of evangelism has been enriched and enlarged 
to include all of life’s activities and relationships, in harmony 
with the slogan, “Evangelization of all of life.” . 


EVANGELISTS IN NEEDY FIELDS 


In order to meet the demand for evangelists in needy. mis- 
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sionary fields, the Department, as previously indicated, employs 
a few well-trained and informed workers. 

The large number of districts that are asking for these trained 
evangelists indicates at once the great need there is for this 
type of service and testifies to the great value of these special 
workers. The shortage of funds prevents us from meeting the 
request of a number of these very needy Districts. 

In our consideration of their needs, the Department classifies 
the Districts as follows: 

1. Semi-Missionary Districts. 

2. Purely Missionary Districts. 

A Semi-Missionary District is one in which, judging from the 
salaries paid and the territory served, we could not expect to 
receive from the field, by the way of free-will offerings, much 
more than one-half of the underwritten salary of the approved 
evangelist. Forty-nine such Districts have asked for a trained 
evangelist. 

A purely Missionary District is one in which, judging from 
the salaries paid, and the territories served, we could not expect 
to receive from the field, by way of free-will offering, much, if 
anything, toward the salary of the approved evangelist. Under 
this classification we would include the placing of such evange- 
lists as work in sparsely settled regions, newly developing sec- 
tions, depleted territory, in logging camps and mining camps, 
among Negroes and foreign-speaking groups. Fifty-two such 
districts have asked for one of our trained evangelists. 

We cite from the studies of a few of the Districts appealing 
for help. -One Superintendent says that if he could secure the 
letters of the non-churched Church members on his District he 
would more than double the membership. On one District there 
are fifty communities that have no Church privileges; on 
another there are twenty-one pastorless charges, eighty-one 
communities that have no Church services, and 2,231 children 
who have no Sunday School privileges. Still another District 
reports ten pastorless charges, 150 communities that have no 
Church services, and at least 10,000 children who have no 
Sunday School privileges. Without a definite, constructive, 
evangelistic program, with trained leadership, such rural com- 
munities, from a religious standpoint, are doomed. 


PERSONAL EVANGELISM 


Because evangelism was not meeting with the success it had 
met with in former years, the Department gave itself to a study 
that might lead to the discovery, if possible, of some method 
that might help remedy this condition. At once it was made 
evident that the public method, at its -best, made little or no 
effort to reach any but those who belonged to the families of 
the members of the Church, those who attended its Sunday 
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School, and those who strayed into its services. Whole areas 
of people, as well as whole areas of life, were being omitted. 
Vast multitudes of unsaved and unchurched people were neg- 
lected or forgotten. 

_ A typical industrial town of some 20,000 population, recently 
studied, has a railroad running through the middle of it. 
Between the railroad and the river live more than half of the 
people, and in that territory is most of the degradation and 
poverty, squalor and need, flagrant vice and crime. But all 
the white Protestant Churches are on the other side of the rail- 
road. The community, from an evangelistic point of view, is 
well nigh totally neglected. A survey of the down-town section 
of a large city showed a population of some seventy thousand, 
over fifty thousand of them white, more people living in the 
area than ever before; and yet, within twenty-five years, in 
which the territory had gone through pronounced social changes, 
two-thirds of the white Protestant Churches had been aban- 
doned or moved away, and those that remained were able to 
account for less than one in twenty-five of the local white 
population in the rolls of both Church and Sunday School. 

Explanations of various kinds are freely offered for situations 
such as these, but when they are all considered the fact remains 
that, under the traditional type of evangelism in our Protestant 
Churches, the boy and girl born and reared in a Christian home 
will in all likelihood become a Christian, and people coming 
from conditions of the other sort in all likelihood will not. 
This is not to say the gospel is not equal to the needs of these 
people. It is only to say that our evangelism has not been of a 
kind adapted to reach them. i 

It may well be asked just what is this personal visitation 
program. In brief, it is an effort to train the membership of 
the Church, and set it to work in a personal effort to win their 
neighbors and friends to an acceptance of Jesus Christ as a 
personal Saviour, and to influence them to unite with the Church 
and help bring the Kingdom of God upon earth. In order to do 
this in a systematic and successful way a survey~is made of the 
community to discover the responsibility of the Church in regard 
to the unsaved and unchurched who reside there. A definite 

eriod is set for the visitation, when the Church members, led 
yy the Pastor, go out two by two and visit the discovered people 
and seek to win them. The plan is simple and as old as the 
times of the New Testament, when Jesus and his disciples prac- 
ticed it, and won their first recruits. 

In a number of instances an evangelist trained and particu- 
‘larly adapted to this type of evangelistic effort is furnished by 
the Department to inspire confidence in the Pastor and his 
members. The plan has met with the most phenomenal success 
where it has been adequately prepared for and conscientiously 
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worked. Laymen take to it in a remarkable way, when they 
once catch the vision, and see how naturally a religious. appar 
ean be made. 

With reference to the personal visitation campaign a Pastor 
writes : 

“1st. It enlists and trains Church members to do lag is 
their continual privilege and duty to do: lead people inte the 
Christian life. 

“2nd. It gives opportunity for a better sr este of 
what the Christian life medns and what is expected of new 
converts; it brings them into the Church with useful personal 
relations already. established. 

“3rd. It develops a method of all-year evangelism. 

“4th. It furnishes a proper peak for all other Church activi- 
ties, athletic, social, teaching, and one where natural groups 
can participate in ‘evangelism. 

“Sth. It makes evangelism a natural human work. Out-of 
this method I have seen the most consistent Christians whom 
I know come, and they, in turn, have become useful evangelists. 

“6th. It is the best and most successful form of adult 
evangelism. 

“ith. It creates and promotes in the Church an aumoipher 
of natural spirituality that expects to become useful, and my 
observation is that the percentage of useful, working converts | 
is very high. 

id ‘8th. It has a very low rate of post-revival Palace eS 


HOSPITAL WORK 


There are fifty-nine hospital chaplains who report.to the 
Department on their religious work among the patients: A few 
of these are aided financially, while almost all of them receive 
literature and ‘other helps from the Department. One out- 
standing piece of work is done by our chaplain at the Mayo 
Hospital, Rochester, Minnesota. In his report, Dr. Gillis say ; 
these interesting facts about the institution : 

Number of registrations of patients during a recent May 66,959. 
Average per month, 5,580. 

- Number of nationalities represented, 45. 

Number of. physicians and surgeons on the clinic staff, 310. 
Non-medical: employees, 830. 

Professional employees, 288. 

Nurses, 845. 


Of those assigned to hospitals, 3,488 were here alone and 
2,469 were of no religious faith. 

Of the 66,959 registrations, more than 10,500 were Meth- 
odists. Dr. Gillis says: 

“An average of about three frente or relatives come with 
‘er visit each of these patients, making more than 30,000 -Meth- 
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odists coming to Rochester last year. Many of these friends 
of the sick I visit in the sick rooms, at our Church services, 
and in the class for visitors I teach in our Church School each 
Sunday. 

“There are five great hospitals under the medical direction 
of the Clinic. My regular schedule takes me through all of 
these at least once each week, and in cases of need much 
oftener. The special calls some days bring me into all of these 
hospitals. During the past year some distinguished Methodists 
have been here as patients, from our own Church and _ the 
Church South. 

“During the year I have averaged more than 1,200 visits _ 
each month, and sought to minister to the spiritual welfare of 
each patient, praying with many of them where opportunity 
afforded and seeking to bring to them a sense of God’s nearness 
and grace. I put myself at the service of every patient and do 
for them anything they request, if it is at all possible.” 


ARMY AND NAVY CHAPLAINS 


The Methodist chaplains in the Army and Navy are kept in 
touch with their church through the Department of Evangelism. 
There are 200,000 boys and men (mostly boys) in our Army 
and Navy. They are away from parents and friends and all 
the helpful environment of Church hfe. They are at an impres- 
sionable age and are thrown in the midst of a wide variety of 
influence. They are naturally too much detached from social 
privileges of a wholesome and helpful nature. As long as we 
must maintain an Army and Navy, the Church cannot evade 
the responsibility of meeting the religious needs of the enlisted 
men. The best way of meeting this responsibility is through 
the agency of the Army and Navy chaplains. The duties of 
these representatives of the Church are many and varied. Every 
new man, on arriving, is interviewed, and his religious faith 
ascertained. Hach Christian is encouraged to continue his 
religious habits and asked to join in the religious program of 
post or ship. Those who are not related to any church are 
urged to. select carefully their close friends, and to attend as 
many of the religious services as possible. ‘The chaplain, on 
the average, ministers to about 1,200 men each week. Besides 
conducting services regularly, he visits in the hospital and 
writes letters home for the men; he gives personal interviews, 
arranges for entertainments, distributes books, periodicals, and 
other reading matter; he solemnizes marriages and conducts 
funerals; he preaches in Churches, and lectures to many outside 
organizations regarding his work with the men. 

The chaplains are separated from their brother Pastors in 
civil life, and sometimes the lonely chaplain feels that his 
Church, if it has not forsaken him, has, at least, temporarily 
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forgotten him. For the Church ever to forget or neglect the 
chaplains would be a crime. The chaplain endeavors at all 
times to make the officers and men feel that the Church really 
cares for them, and is interested in their welfare. The chaplain 
comes into closer personal contact with his men than does the 
minister in civilian life with his congregation and members. 
He has great influence with the men. 

Of the 125 chaplains in the Army, 18 are Methodist, and of 
the eighty-two in the Navy, ten are Methodist. The Depart- 
ment helps the chaplains financially in the carrying out of their 
programs for the enlisted men. The Superintendent of the 
Department of Evangelism visits the chaplains from time to 
time, and seeks to assure them and the Methodist service boys 
that the Church of their choice does not forget them. 


SUMMER EVANGELISM 


Another service rendered by the Department is in its program 
of Summer evangelistic work. During the summer-time 
America is in the open, The countryside is filled with tourists ; 
auto camps are crowded; beaches and other resorts are swarm- 
ing with people. On Sundays the multitudes, in many of these 
places, sometimes exceed ten or twenty thousand. But little 
or nothing was done for them. In the State of New Hampshire, 
the summer playground of the Hast, with the aid of Dr. J. N. 
Seaver, Superintendent of the Northern District, we secured 
the publication of a map of the “King’s Highway,” with every 
church in the State, Catholic or Protestant, marked, indicating 
the denomination and the road that leads to it. A list of 
Churches, with the hours of service, has been prepared to go 
with it. These maps were distributed by thousands throughout 
New Hampshire. At least one was placed in every post-office, 
hotel and church, and at cross-roads up and down the State. 
The Interdenominational Commission made stickers to go on 
the windows of cars, stores, etc., calling to the attention of 
everybody the opportunity of going to the Church of their choice 
by way of the “King’s Highway.” 

As a result of this piece of publicity, there was a much larger 
Church attendance in the State during the summer of 1927 
than on previous years. It is our intention to extend the plan 
to other States Hast and West, so that no vacationist anywhere 
will have an excuse for non-Church attendance while away from 
home. 

In the number of the national parks we have regular services, 
notably in the Glacier National Park, where our missionary at 
Browning, Montana, carries on extension work. In a letter to 
the office he writes: “Services are held in Glacier Park, Black- 
foot Government Boarding School, and in a number of school 
houses and road camps on the reservation. There are five Sunday 
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Schools organized. The people of the country rally to this 
work very heartily. During the park season services are held 
for the tourists and employees of Glacier National Park. These 
services have been held in the Many Glacier Hotel and Glacier 
Park Hotel, and in Going-to-the-Sun Chalets. Thousands of 
tourists are reached every year in this manner.” 

At Onset, on Cape Cod, in Massachusetts, we have a special 
open air service each Sunday evening during the summer 
months. Thousands of people are assembled for religious wor- 
ship who otherwise would not attend a Church service. We 
secure for these meetings the best preachers possible, and a 
strong, ringing evangelistic message is usually the deliverance 
from the platform of the open-air auditorium. We are seeking 
to extend this work, and during the past summer a number of 
Pastors from other popular resorts have been taken to Onset 
to study the plan and program, and to arrange for something 
akin to it at their places next season. 

The Department of Evangelism has, for a number of years, 
operated two Gospel Auto-trucks for the purpose of doing evan- 
gelistic work during the summer months. In this effort the 
Rural Department and the Bureau of Foreign-language Work 
have co-operated. The persons in charge of the truck do house- 
to-house visitation, especially in the isolated rural communities 
where people do not have immediate access to Church services. 
In this house-to-house visitation the workers are supposed to 
leave tracts and free literature, discuss Church relations and 
family and personal religion with the members of the house- 
hold. One of the best items is the distribution of Bibles, Testa- 
ments and portions of the Scripture, and tracts and other litera- 
ture to the foreign-speaking families of the communities. The 
American Bible Society has co-operated in providing Bibles, 
Testaments, and portions of the same for this purpose. These 
are sold whenever possible, but the missionary element is never 
forgotten, and many a little Scripture text is left with a family, 
so that it can be read in the language of the family, this many 
times being a new experience for both the extension service 
worker and for the family. Many decadent communities have 
been revived and led to a general countryside religious 
awakening. 


PASTOR EVANGELISTS 


While the Department of Evangelism has sought to give con- 
stant and careful attention to work of the evangelists who do 
District or special work, its chief concern has been for the 
Pastors and the Churches. Our policy has not been so much 
to stress the evangelist and the annual evangelistic meeting, 
as to put emphasis on Pastor evangelism, and to develop: in 
the Churches an all-year-round evangelistic program, The 
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Department therefore set itself to work to reach Pastors, and 
through demonstrations give them practice in meeting and 
interviewing people regarding their personal relationship to 
Jesus Christ. In these demonstrations eight or ten Pastors 
are brought together at a Central Church having a large, care- 
fully prepared constituency. These Pastors remain from 
Monday morning till Friday evening. The mornings are given 
over to prayer and the discussion of methods and program- 
building, leading up to the afternoon and evening visitation 
among the unsaved of the community. Each Pastor usually 
goes out with a layman, and in this way the training is extended 
to the membership of the local Church. 

A goodly number of evangelists, District Superintendents 
and Pastors have become so proficient in the personal-approach 
method that the Department makes use of them to meet the 
ever-increasing demands made upon it for this type of service. 
In all, there are now about 6,500 Pastors in our Church who 
have been in one or more of these demonstrations of practical 
evangelism. 

In a number of our cities our Pastors hold street meetings. 
Notably is this true in Chicago, where a number of city Pastors 
and students of Garrett Biblical Institute engage in this work, 
under the leadership of Professor Frank O. Beck. Some of the 
meetings are quite largely attended, and some results have been 
achieved. We have listed the names of some 800 Methodist 
Episcopal Pastors who avail themselves of the opportunity to 
deliver a short, crisp, vital message at the noon hour in the 
shops and factories in our great industrial centers. 


EVANGELISM—-FINANCE 


The Superintendent had not been long in the work of the 
Department of Evangelism before he heard from all sections 
of the Church that many Churches were unable to engage in 
evangelistic services, because all the time and strength of the 
pastor and workers were given over to pay the interest on debts, 
or to lift the mortgage that seemed to threaten their very lives. 
The Department devised a plan to meet this situation. It 
secured the services of Dr. David E. Kendall, an outstanding 
Pastor-evangelist, and set him at work with a number of these 
Churches. The plan was to hold evangelistic services for a 
week or two, and when the people were enheartened and hopeful, 
to lead them in a campaign to lift their debt. The success of 
the plan has been our embarrassment. At this writing we have 
more Churches asking for such help than we can possibly care 
for in a year’s time. We have just recently added another man 
to help in this type of work. The spiritual reaction on the 
Churches has been as remarkable as has been the ease with 
which the debts have been raised. 
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INDIAN WORK 


In 1736 John Wesley came to America to preach to the 
Indians. In 1816 John Stewart began preaching among the 
Wyandot Indians of Upper Sandusky, Ohio. The interest that 
grew out of his work was one of the influences that led three 
years later (1819) to the organization of the Missionary and 
Bible Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1833 
Jason Lee, a member of the New England Conference, answered 
the call of the Indians of the Northwest for the “White Man’s 
Book of Heaven.” He was the first missionary to cross the 
Rockies, where he established an Indian mission in the Willa- 
mette Valley. 

From such beginnings as these the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has continued her work among the Indians, until to-day 
she is at work in forty-eight separate communities, representing 
thirty different tribes in New York, North Carolina, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, Arizona, California, Nevada, Oregon, Washington and 
Montana. 

Our Church is engaged in various types of work. Considera- 
ble emphasis is put on evangelism and educational work. The 
Indians need education, a social ministry in the communities 
in which they live, and a personal religion that will transform 
the lives of individwals. In its program the Church seeks to 
meet all these needs. 

One of the important features of our work is that carried 
on in co-operation with other denominations at government 
boarding schools, where we are sharing in the support of six 
religious-work directors, who are reaching eight such schools 
with a program of religious work which means much for the 
new generation of Indians, many of whom never return to the 
reservation, but go out to find their places in the life and 
activities of our towns and cities. The lives of thousands of our 
brightest Indian youths are under the direct influence of the 
work of these religious-work directors. 

Including pastors (eleven of whom are Indians), evangelists, 
school superintendents, teachers, field matrons, house matrons, 
and religious-work directors, we are employing about sixty 
persons in our Indian work. One of our pastors is the Rey. 
Louis Bruce, who won distinction as a baseball player and 
member of the pennant-winning Athletics of Philadelphia. Of 
him Connie Mack wrote: “He was a great favorite with all 
the players, and he was clean ‘all the way through.” One of our 
recent converts is the Indiam who is said to have served as the 
model for the Indian head that appears on the buffalo nickel. 

Within the past few years the Church has aided in building 
a Church and community house for the Cherokees at Pembroke, 
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North Carolina; a Church and Community House for the 
Mohawks at Hogansburg, New York; a Community House 
for the Iroquois at Versailles, New York; a Church for the 
Chippewas at Charlevoix, Michigan; a Children’s Home for 
the Chippewas at Odanah, Wisconsin; a Church for the Chippe- 
was at Pine Bend, Minnesota; a parsonage for the Klamaths 
and Modocs at Modoc Point, Oregon; a Church for the Kla- 
maths, Modocs and Piutes at Beatty, Oregon; a Church for 
the Piutes at Schurz, Nevada; and in remodeling a school 
building for the Navajos at Farmington, New Mexico. 

In other words, we have done more to improve our property 
used for Indian missions in the past few years than we had 
done in the preceding fifty years. The older buildings were 
largely one-room buildings, ill-adapted to the needs of the 
present. The entire work has received a new impetus from 
the carrying out of this’ much-needed building program, and 
membership gains have been most encouraging. The Indians 
themselves have provided nearly one-half of the entire cost of 
the buildings. 

Despite the fact that several denominations are sharing in 
the Indian work, there are still fifty thousand Indians among 
whom no Church is at work. The responsibility for work among 
approximately ten thousand of these neglected Indians has been 
assigned to the Methodist Episcopal Church. One of the prob- 
lems we face is that of measuring up to this need at a time 
when appropriations for work must be cut because of a decline 
in income. At several points the Indians themselves are defi- 
nitely requesting that we begin work among them. The neg- 
lected fields assigned to the Methodist Episcopal Church are 
to be found in the States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 
Minnesota. 


MeEtHopISsmM’s ForEIGN-LANGUAGE WORK 


The foreign-language work of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the United States is organized into Conferences, Mission 
Conferences and Missions. There are now ten foreign-language 
Conferences, namely, four German, four Swedish and two Nor- 
wegian and Danish. Several other of these foreign-language 
Conferences during the past few years have merged with our 
English-language work. Thousands of members who are now 
classed as English-speaking have come from these foreign- 
language Churches. Their contribution in terms of leadership, 
members and property has been very considerable. 

In addition to the above organized Conferences there are two 
es Conferences, namely, the Pacific Swedish and the Porto 

1c. 

There are also seven missions, namely, Bilingual, Hawaii, 
Latin-American, Norwegian-Danish, Pacific Chinese, Pacific 
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Japanese and Southwest Spanish. The two Mission Confer- 
ences and the seven missions report 258 effective ministers and 
268 charges or Churches, with 19,864 full members. They 
report .414 Sunday Schools, with 2,788 officers and teachers, 
and an enrollment of 38,992 Sunday School pupils. The pas- 
toral reports show 2,923 baptisms and 3,643 members received 
on trial. These Churches and missions during the past Con- 
ference year paid for ministerial support $94,558, and gave 
for all benevolences $43,724. 

The Pastors of our language Churches preach their sermons 
each Sunday in the following languages: Czech, Chinese, 
Danish, Finnish, French, German, Hungarian, Italian, Japa- 
nese, Korean, Lithuanian, Norwegian, Polish, Portuguese, 
Russian, Slovak, Spanish, Swedish, Syrian and Welsh. 

How long will the foreign-language Church be essential? 
Conservative estimates place the period from twenty-five to 
thirty-five years, especially in the larger and less Americanized 
groups. But the language situation has already become acute 
in many foreign-language Churches, due to the presence of the 
adults whose knowledge of English is comparatively slight, and 
the children and young people who know English well, but are 
losing the mother tongue. The foreign-language Pastor recog- 
nizes his language handicaps, and dreads the ordeal of speaking 
in English in the presence of these young people. Some Pastors 
are working hard to master English, and a few have already 
opened English services. 

Young men who are preparing for our foreign-language min- 
istry are being urged to perfect themselves in the use of English, 
so that eventually they may be in fact bi-lingual ministers. 
This may mean that these bi-lingual ministers will become the 
Pastors of English-language Churches, ministering to people 
of their own language group in missions or departments con- 
nected with the English-language Church. Unless our younger 
foreign-language Pastors may look forward to some such service, 
their field of activity in the future will be exceedingly limited. 

One of the serious administrative problems in the Bureau 
of Foreign Language Work at the present time is how to make 
provision for the support of a group of older men who, because 
of these changed conditions, will probably have to retire in the 
near future. Some of these men have few annuity years to 
their credit. In some instances they have served the Church 
as local preachers for long periods of years, and now in old 
age are without homes, furniture, bank account, salary, and 
even pension. 

The Bureau, at its last meeting, appointed a committee to 
confer with the Board of Pensions and Relief to make some 
provision to meet this crisis. 

Recent studies seem to show an increasing number of foreign- 
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language peoples are taking up their residences in the parishes 
of our English-speaking Churches. In some cases they may 
have attended the language Church in the colony from whence 
they have moved. If unshepherded, these newcomers become 
immediately the privilege and responsibility of the local Pastor 
and Church. ; 

The immigration laws have changed the status of our increase 
in racial groups, but we have with us great numbers of the 
second, and, in some instances, the third generation of young 
people. Many of these form great masses of unchurched people 
in our great cities. The rapid changes in our industrial situa- 
tion caused migration within cities, so that many changes should 
be made. For instance, the John Huss Bohemian Church, 
Chicago, is really a Polish mission for children, and it is a very 
good one. Other illustrations could be given. Population 
trends have increased this difficulty. The modern migration of 
Mexican peoples and of colored citizens has added to the com- 
plexity. 

The solution has not been found. We believe, however, that 
we must have more adequate studies of every project, and also 
of new ones that are needed. We must continue to train leader- 
ship, both from racial groups and from people of American 
background who understand the culture of the group with whom 
they work, and, in addition, both types of leaders must have 
American training. We must continue our efforts to bring this 
work to full self-support. We must plan for more adequate 
buildings. We must plan our work so that the results of these 
foreign-language and polyglot Churches will eventually become 
a part of the warp and woof of our regular Methodist Episcopal 
Church, just as the people arc becoming a part of the warp 
and woof of our national life. We must build the program of 
the Church so that it will be shot through with the spirit and 
life of Christ, until it shall capture in every center these young 
people for the Kingdom of our Lord. 


THE PACIFIC JAPANESE: MISSION 


The Pacific Japanese Mission covers the western half of the 
United States with a Japanese population estimated at 150,000, 
including the American-born children. Of these, 30,000 are 
in Los Angeles, 10,000 in San Francisco and the bay cities, 
and from several hundred to several thousand each in all the 
larger western cities. In the valleys of California and Colorado 
are numbers of Japanese farmers. 

There are approximately 5,000 Japanese Christians in the 
group. Buddhists are bending every effort to win and hold the 
great majority, their activities far exceeding anything to be 
seen in the Orient. Their chief rallying cry is the injustice, 
the materialism, and the wickedness of America, which, they 
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argue, shows the inferiority and failure of Christianity. Their 
whole movement is essentially anti-American, and tries to hold 
the Japanese for Japan. 

We have twenty-one organized Japanese Methodist. Churches 
in the chief centers, with 1,700 members. Self-support has 
averaged $30,000 a year the past few years, and in World Service 
giving they rank tenth in the western section, with an average 
giving of $2.56 per member last year. This matter of self- 
support should be pressed as rapidly as possible. This policy 
would probably bring a large number of these Churches to self- 
support during the next three or four years. 

The most pressing need has to do with the saving of the 
second generation. There are 46,000 of these children and 
young people. While adults are gradually decreasing in number, 
the younger generation is increasing at the rate of 5,000 a year. 


THE PACIFIC CHINESE MISSION 


- Our Chinese work is at present in a very precarious condition. 
Investigations show that a large majority of the American-born 
Chinese cannot make a public address in their mother tongue, 
that they cannot understand the preaching of Pastors brought 
here from China, and that few of them now frequent any 
religious services of any kind anywhere. 

Other organizations do not meet their social or religious need, 
and they are now found in clubs, dance halls, and similar resorts. 
No denomination is making a bid for them in any definite way. 
These young people are to be found in Chinatown by thousands. 
This group of American-born Chinese constitutes our greatest 
field of obligation and opportunity. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church must accept this challenge, and make the conquest of 
this field, or retreat from it in confusion and defeat. 


THE LATIN-AMERICAN MISSION 


The Latin-American Mission reports fifty-seven evangeli_tic 
and thirty-four regular Christian educational workers on thirty- 
two circuits, with seventy preaching places and 108 different 
centers.. During the year 1927 they ministered to 54,628 differ- 
ent people in a personal way. 6,240 gospel messages were 
delivered at as many services, with a total attendance of 246,635. 
3,157 Bibles and 54,182 pieces of Christian literature were 
placed or sold. Work was secured for 729 men, help given in 
2,294 cases of poverty; 3,910 received medical attention. The 
fifty-four Sunday Schools have a membership of 2,898, the 
forty-two Epworth and Junior Leagues number 1,176, and 
sixty students were sent forth to secure a Christian education, 
within 12 months. 1 

Perhaps there is no more significant or interesting develop- 
ment in the unfolding program of the Mission than the intensive 
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emphasis and definite projection of plans which are being laid 
for the training of student Pastors and future leaders. There 
has been a careful reconstruction and organization of the studies 
of the Conference courses, insuring conscientious and fruitful 
work on the part of the students. 

It is to be noted that the establishment of attractive Mexican 
friendly Churches and parsonages, as, for example, the Kynett 
Memorial Friendly Center at Artesia, and the Pasadena Mexi- 
can Friendly Center, is immediately reflected in more attractive 
homes and improvements among the surrounding Mexicans’ 
domiciles. This is noted even when members of the Mission 
live in homes scattered far from these centers. 

The Centenary and World Service obligations have been paid 
in full for eight years. The use of the Every-Member-Canvass 
and of the duplex envelope system is being steadily extended. 
Self-support is slightly on the increase. 


SOUTHWEST SPANISH MISSION 


The Southwest Spanish Mission includes our work among 
Spanish-speaking Americans and Mexicans in New Mexico, and 
in parts of Arizona, Colorado and Kansas. There are eighteen 
Pastoral charges and a total Church membership of 1,239. The 
Sunday School enrollment is 1,440, and the Epworth League 
membership is 890. Churches paid on pastoral support for the 
year 1926, $5,091. The work in this field has always been 
difficult, and our progress has been slow. There is a great need, 
however, for the ministry which the Church can offer. Our 
biggest problem at present is that of securing and supporting 
adequately trained leaders for the work. 


THE BILINGUAL MISSION 


The Bilingual Mission was organized in 1924. It is made 
up of the foreign-language Churches and missions not included 
in the membership of some other mission Conference or mission, 
and of certain English-language Churches whose chief activities 
are among foreign-language groups. The ministers of the Bilin- 
gual Mission retain their membership in the English-language 
Conferences where their charges are located, and the quarterly 
Conferences of the Bilingual Churches are held by the District 
Superintendents of the English-speaking Conferences in which 
they are located. For purposes of administration the Mission 
is assigned to the Detroit Area. The Churches of the Mission 
are distributed throughout eighteen Areas, forty English Con- 
ferences, and sixty-eight Districts. 

The Bilingual Mission now includes 105 Churches, Missions 
and Departments. These Churches are served by 101 ministers 
and supplies. The racial distribution of the Churches in the 
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Mission is: Tialian, fifty-two; Czech, twelve; Spanish-speaking, 
six; All Nations Churches, eight; Finnish and Portuguese, four 
each ; Chinese, Polish and Slovak, three each; French, Korean, 
Iithuanian and Russian, two each; Armenian, German, Japa- 
nese, Hungarian, Syrian and Welsh, one each; a total of eighteen 
nationalities, 

The membership of the Churches is reported as 7,240; num- 
ber of baptisms for the year 1927—adults 311, children 563. 

The Churches of the Mission paid toward pastoral support, 
during the year 1927, $17,556, a gain over the previous year 
of $4,070. They paid toward all benevolences $19,446, a gain 
in benevolent giving of $3,805. The amount paid toward cur- 
rent expenses was $42,225. The total for ministerial support, 
all benevolences, and current expenses was $92,685. 

The Mission is conducting 103 Sunday Schools. These 
Schools are superintended and taught by 1,004 officers and 
teachers, 391 of them from racial groups. The Sunday School 
enrollment is 14,401, a gain of 1,826. The average attendance 
is 8,475. The week-day school enrollment is 1,065. The daily 
vacation Church School enrollment is 3,030. The Epworth 
Leagues report a senior membership of 1,868 and a junior mem- 
bership of 1,080. The Pastors report 43,861 home calls for 
the year. 

The Mission has forty-one Church buildings used exclusively 
for language work. About thirty congregations are housed in 
English Churches. About twenty use rented halls or public 
school buildings. There are twenty furnished parsonages. 

The Pastors of the Bilingual Mission preach each Sunday in 
the following languages: Armenian, Czech, Chinese, Finnish, 
French, German, Hungarian, Italian, Japanese, Korean, Lithua- 
nian, Polish, Portuguese, Russian, Slovak, Spanish, Syrian and 
Welsh. 

The Bilingual Mission has promoted mutual fellowship 
between the foreign-language and English Churches.  Self- 
support has been encouraged and stimulated. Statistical infor- 
mation has been lifted from the columns of Conference minutes 
and given publicity in the Church. The Bilingual Churches 
and Pastors have enjoyed unified Episcopal supervision. 

The quadrennium has not been without its administrative 
difficulties. Legislation calculated to meet these difficulties is 
being proposed to the General Conference. 


Work In Mormon TERRITORY 


Our work in Mormon territory goes steadily on. The sacri- 
ficial efforts of our missionaries in this territory are worthy of 
special mention. From a recent report of the Superintendent 
of the Mission we quote: 

“Whatever our opportunities and achievements may have 
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been in the past, the future holds a brighter outlook for Protes- 
tanism in Utah than ever before. We have come over a hard 
way to our present standing. Protestantism is no longer stig- 
matized by those who were once our bitter opponents. — The day 
of wrangling and bitterness is past. There is friendliness 
everywhere and a willingness on the part of both Mormon and 
Protestant to co-operate in carrying out the great issues which 
have as their objectives the betterment of the citizenship in 
Utah. There is a universal recognition of an undeniable fact 
—that Protestantism has a place in Utah, and that the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church has a distinctive contribution to make 
to every aggressive movement that has as its goal the better- 
ment of State-wide conditions.” 


Necro Work 


THE MISSISSIPPI FLOOD 


The Mississippi Flood brought distress and poverty to 
thousands of people, many of whom lost everything they pos- 
sessed. The membership in four Negro Annual Conferences 
was seriously affected, ninety-five ministers and their families 
being forced to flee for their lives, while fifty-three Churches 
and parsonages were rendered unfit for use. Every rural Pastor 
in the Baton Rouge District, Louisiana Conference, was forced 
from his home. In response to the appeal sent out by the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension, a total of over $70,000 
was voluntarily remitted by friends from every section of the 
country. In addition to the nearly 100 preachers and their 
families who were granted financial assistance from the Flood 
Fund in order to tide them over so serious an emergency, a 
number of Churches that were ruined by the general devastation 
resulting from the overflow of the Mississippi River are now 
being rebuilt. The greatest sufferers were among our colored 
brethren. No investment which the Methodist Episcopal Church 
ever made in humanity has brought more satisfactory returns 
than her appropriations toward the support of our Christian 
and educational activities in behalf of the Negroes of the South 
and in other sections of the United States. 

It may be of interest to note, in this connection, that the 
New Orleans Area, composed exclusively of Negro Conferences, 
stands at the head of the list in proportionate World Service 
contributions. Every Conference and thirty-two out of the 
forty-one Superintendents’ Districts in the New Orleans Area 
registered an increase in World Service giving during 1927. 


PASTOR TRAINING COURSES FOR NEGROES 


Our summer schools for the training of rural Pastors have 
been an outstanding feature of our work for the past ten years. 
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During this period we have granted nearly 1,400 scholarships 
to Pastors serving rural appointments. In 1927 we conducted 
three schools. One was at Waveland, Mississippi, to serve min- 
isters from Louisiana and Mississippi, another at Claflin College, 
Orangeburg, South Carolina, for the South Carolina Confer- 
ence, and another at Philander Smith College, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, for the Little Rock Conference. 

The Pastors’ School at Little Rock was conducted at the 
same time the State Normal Summer School for public school 
teachers was on. We arranged for an exchange of teachers 
between the Normal School and the Pastors’ School, and also 
arranged our classes so that Pastors could attend certain classes 
of the teachers’ course of study, and, in like manner, the teach- 
ers could attend certain Pastors’ classes. 

The noon hour was given to an address to the entire school 
on some phase of community work in which both teacher and 
Pastor should be interested. The association of Pastors’ train- 
ing with public school teachers’ training was new. It 
brought these two important leaders into close contact and 
had them face the community together. We believe this to 
be the beginning of one of the most forward-looking pieces of 
work we have been able to do in our training courses. 

Because of a reduced missionary income, we faced the embar- 
rassment of having more men from Louisiana and Mississippi 
anxious to attend our school than we were able to provide for. 
So keen is the interest in this type of work, and so appreciative 
are the men of the training they get in the rural Pastors’ 
schools, that our brethren of Louisiana and Mississippi con- 
tributed $600 to the support of their school this year. This, 
added to the appropriation of the Board, made possible the 
attendance of sixty-six ministers at the Waveland, Mississippi, 
Summer School. 

In the three schools promoted by our Board during 1927, 179 
Pastors were enrolled. 


THE LARGER PARISH PLAN 


The first adventure of. our Negro Churches into the “larger 
parish” is in the “Pocahontas Larger Parish.” The parish is 
the outgrowth of four years of study and work by the Pocahontas 
Community Church in the coal fields of West Virginia. 

There are seven charges in the parish; four ministers and 
two social workers make the staff. The purpose of the parish 
is to carry to the mining centers in the parish a type of social 
and religious program which will lift the standard of living 
among the miners and their children. 

The pastor has secured the consent of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation to study the parish with the view of supporting its social 
and educational program. _ 
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THE NEGRO IN THE CITY 


More than 30 per cent of our Negro population live in cities 
of 2,500 inhabitants or more. Among white people the per- 
centage is slightly more than 50 per cent, but the Negro, like 
the white man, is looking to the city as the ultimate place for 
a career. He finds the monetary return for his labor in the city 
is larger, educational advantages are superior, and health is 
better protected, housing more attractive and comfortable, and 
social life more congenial. 

Dr. George E. Haynes, of the Federal Church Council, strik- 
ingly says: “The Negro is part of this whirl toward the city. 
He cannot keep out of it if he would! He would not be out of 
it if he could.” - 

In his urban trend of population it is very apparent that 
the Negro is a part of a general trend of American economic 
life which is pushing him in a steady stream toward urban life. 


NEGROES HEADED TOWARD INDUSTRY 


The last ten years reveal the fact that the Negro has gained 
a permanent hold in the industries of the Southern cities and 
in the great industrial and commercial cities of the North. He 
has convinced himself that he can make good and live in the 
North. He can stand the climate and meet the exacting con- 
ditions of community life. Less Negroes are going South in 
the winter than at any time in the past ten years. Indication 
of this disposition to remain in the North is the fact that he 
is developing business enterprises, such as banks, insurance 
companies, and a few industries, which give assurance of per- 
manence. By far the greatest investment he has made in 
Northern communities is in Churches. In many cases groups 
of Southern people have bargained to invest more than $100,000 
in the buying of Churches from white congregations which have 
moved to suburban localities. Devoted as the Negro is to his 
Church, the buying of these properties is the finest argument 
we have for his permanence in Northern centers. 

In 1910, for example, 90 per cent of the Negroes in North- 
ern cities were engaged in domestic and personal service. To-day 
in cities like Cleveland, Toledo, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago and 
smaller cities, there are as many, and in some cases more men 
and women in manufacturing, mechanical and trade and trans- 
portation pursuits than in the personal domestic service group. 
Statistics show that the Negro worker is rapidly increasing in 
the industrial occupation. Government reports show that 
between 1890 and 1910, Negroes increased in manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits 165.3 per cent, and in trade and trans- 
portation 129.5 per cent. In other words, as far back as 1910, 
Negroes were going into industrial and commercial occupations 
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as rapidly as they were entering domestic and personal service. 
The period from 1910 to 1930, when the facts are assembled, 
will show a remarkable change in N egro employment. All of 
this faces the Negro Church up to a new challenge, and Negro 
leadership must be taught to appreciate this fact and adjust its 
ministry to meet what may almost be a new social order. 


NEGRO SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Scholarship Committee of the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension has been generous in its consideration 
of colored students. We have instructors of religious education 
at Wiley College, Sam Huston College, Clark College, Rust 
College, and we are about to place one in Philander Smith 
College; all of whom are products of the Board’s training 
program. 

The time is here when districts must have the benefit of 
trained men and women in the field of Religious Education to 
lead in the development of a program which will be distinctly 
youth’s. There is no question about our Pastors and District 
Superintendents being ready to support such a program. We 
must get promising young men and women ready for this serv- 
ice and work out a plan for their support. 


NEGRO CHURCH EXTENSION 


With a large number of unfinished buildings throughout the 
country, and with others that have gone on to completion and 
are carrying heavy debts, the large reduction in Church exten- 
sion appropriations has been a source of constant uneasiness. 
We have an increasing number of suitable Churches for Negro 
congregations, but up to date they are the exceptions rather 
than the rule. 


WESLEY FouNDATION WorK 


The Wesley Foundation work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is the program of the Church in ministering to Method- 
ist students at State universities and at other tax-supported or 
non-Methodist schools. 

The Centenary survey of the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension for this particular field was made by Dr. 
James C. Baker, of Urbana, Illinois, the ablest man in the 
country for such a task. That survey attracted the attention of 
many Annual Conferences to these new enterprises, and lifted 
the Wesley Foundation idea into a wholly new place in the 
consciousness of the people. Under the leadership of the four 
men mentioned, and with the increased Centenary resources 
of the two co-operating boards, the Wesley Foundation move- 
ment soon gained recognition as an essential factor in the pro- 
gram of the Church. 
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GROWTH 


In 1918 there were twenty operating points for Wesley Foun- 
dation work. Most of them were unorganized, or very loosely 
organized. We are now operating in ‘sixty centers, many of 
them having well-developed, comprehensive programs. In 1918 
there were four full-time workers. By 1927 the number had 
increased to forty-two, fourteen women and twenty-eight men, 
whose work is supplemented by the efforts of at least sixty local 
Pastors. The maintenance budget provided by the two co-oper- 
ating boards has grown from 86, 000 in 1918 to nearly $100,000 
in 1927. Ten other places are ready for full-time workers, and 
are suffering seriously for the lack of them, yet there are no 
local or missionary funds available for these new enterprises. 
Fortunately, a number of other communities have been able to 
go ahead with the work with very little assistance from the 
Joint Committee. 


A DEFINITION 


According to Dr. James C. Baker, of Urbana, Illinois, the 
foremost exponent of this program, the purpose of a Wesley 
Foundation is “to provide a Church for college and university 
students that will offer: 

1. A shrine for worship. 

2. A school for religious education. 

3. A home away from home. 

4. A laboratory for training lay leaders in Church activities. 

5. A recruiting station for ‘the ministry, for missionary work 
at home and abroad, and for other specialized Kingdom tasks.” 
In other words, a “Wesley Foundation is a spiritual Alma 
Mater.” 

Another able worker, Rev. Robert G. Bowden, of Indianola 
Church, Columbus, Ohio, under the general caption for the 
Student Center, “A Home Away From “Home,” defines his pro- 
gram as a quadrilateral : “Worship, Religious “Education, Social 
Activities, and Pastoral Guidance.” 


SCHOOLS OF RELIGION 


An interesting and important outgrowth of the Wesley Foun- 
dation work has been demand for the development of schools 
of religion at State universities and other independent schools. 
A number of such schools are already in existence and the move- 
ment seems likely to be widely extended. 


ONE TESTIMONY 


On the closing Sunday morning of the university year at 
Norman, Oklahoma, the service in our Church was largely in 
the hands of the students who were about to be graduated. A 
young woman was the final speaker. Her appreciation of the 
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Church was an unconscious expression of the ideals of a Wesley 
Foundation. 

She said: “The first Sunday morning after we arrived in 
Norman as ordinary Freshmen you brought us to Sunday School 
and to Church. You made us feel at home. You initiated us 
into all the organizations of the Church. 

“During these years we have lived with you, learning, grow- 
ing, and leading the lives your experience and wisdom have 
shown us. We have come to know, to love, and to follow J esus, 
who alone makes university life complete. 

“You have given us knowledge; you have given us the oppor- 
tunity to express our ideas; you have given us wholesome fun 
and recreation; you have brought great men to help us and be 
our friends. We understand and appreciate the sacrifices you 
have made in order to aid us in this splendid way. 

“You are our examples—may we ever hold high the torch of 
service you have lighted for us. You have been, are, and always 
will be the supreme influence in life at its best. You are the 
biggest thing in university life. 

“You have shared our joys and our sorrows—we thank you. 
As we take our places in other Churches, we will cherish the 
beautiful memories of life with you, and shall ever try to live up 
to the ideals you have given us.” 


THE FiLoop In New ENGLAND 


The New England Flood, which wrought such serious devas- 
tation, particularly in Vermont, in the fall of 1927, created an 
emergency task for the Board. The flood came so suddenly and 
passed so quickly that many failed to realize its significance; 
yet experienced Red Cross workers, Secretary Herbert Hoover 
and others rated the flood as one of America’s major calamities. 
A considerable number of our Churches were flooded and a 
score of our Church members were drowned. Others lost not 
only their property but their means of livelihood. An early 
appeal was sent out to the Church press, and this was followed 
by a special appeal to the Churches of Methodism to help to 
make good the losses to property, and to aid in the support of 
Churches in the stricken communities. At the time of the 
writing of this report the total amount of the collections from 
the Churches could not be known. However, emergency appro- 
priations have been made, and, in co-operation with the com- 
mittee in charge of the Zion’s Herald Relief Fund, every effort 
has been made and will be made to relieve the distress, and to 
put the work in the affected communities back on a stable basis. 


FINANCE 


As the financial statement at the end of this report will show, 
our Centenary and World Service income has steadily decreased 
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during the quadrennium. The big slump came in 1924, the 
first year of the quadrennium, with the result we have had 
available for administration through our General Fund just 
about half the sum we had during the previous quadrennium. 

Our Permanent Fund has increased $1,944,425.43 during the 
past four years, bringing the total of the fund to $5,468,155.59 
as of October 31st, 192%. The additions to the fund came 
from the following sources: 


ANNUDGY es GALUSia or mens yore esa Se ee EN SS PaO $701,058.66 
Bequests for the Permanent Fund............. 178,854.55 
Gifts for Special Trusts.............seecseeee 132,009.59 
Returned and Transferred Donations.......... 123,758.35 
Appropriations for Revolving Fund........... 400,000.00 
Net Undesignated Income from Loan Fund.... 408,744.28 

Ota. CE ee eee Pes ate ater c tsar ts $1,944,425.43 


Under our By-Laws the net undesignated income from the 
Loan Fund is added to the new Revolving Fund authorized by 
the last General Conference. As soon as this fund becomes 
substantially larger and begins to “revolve,” it may be deemed 
advisable to make the net undesignated income from the Per- 
manent Fund available for Administration Expense. This 
would eliminate that unpopular item, “Overhead,” from our 
appropriations and make it possible for us to administer for 
our work 100 cents of every dollar we receive from the annual 
benevolent contributions of the Churches. 

At the end of our last fiscal year we had annuity contracts 
outstanding totalling $1,907,742.76. All annuity gifts, except 
where the donor has stipulated otherwise, remain in our Per- 
manent Fund after the death of the annuitants, and the income 
only is available for use. This policy gives us an increasing 
income from this fund over the amount required to meet our 
annuity payments, and makes possible the suggestion made 
above for caring for our administration expense. 


Facine THE FUTURE 


The present excessive financial pressure upon the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension, prompted by the seri- 
ousness of certain local situations involving the possible loss 
of some of our Church and parsonage properties, plus a demand 
from other quarters for financial co-operation in behalf of an 
expansion program in the face of a shrinking income, constitutes 
our present major administrative problem as we look forward to 
the work of the coming quadrennium. A clear understanding 
on the part of all concerned of the several causes underlying 
these developments would measurably forestall certain forms of 
ecriticism and eliminate the likelihood of hurtful antagonisms. 
Our Staff discussions, based upon extensive field contacts and 
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observations, seem to center about the following main con- 
siderations : 

1—The present situation is largely the result of our educa- 
tional procedure, creating higher standards for Church equip- 
ment and program, which has prompted many Churches, no 
longer satisfied with their inadequate facilities, to undertake 
building and maintenance enterprises which have in many 
instances proven to be beyond their ability to finance during 
the period contemplated, owing to the mounting costs of build- 
ing and maintenance, with no proportionate increase in income 
to the wage earners and salaried members of the local congre- 
gation which must face the material obligations involved. Many 
of these Churches never intended to burden the Board of Home 
Missions with additional appeals for financial aid, but now find 
themselves compelled to do so, even though unable, for the 
reasons above mentioned, to cover their own committals in 
behalf of the World Service Fund. In consequence, the Board 
is confronted with the exceedingly delicate problem of attempt- 
ing to reckon with unusual financial demands out of a heart- 
breakingly depleted treasury. We ought to add that in most 
cases these building enterprises were perfectly legitimate and 
highly commendable. Under normal conditions, no serious 
financial embarrassments would probably have accrued. 

2—The financial co-operation of the Board in demonstration 
projects of several types—Churches, community houses, leader- 
ship programs, etc.—is another instance of the embarrassment 
of success. Contrary to the general understanding that, when 
once educated to appreciate their real value, such projects could 
be financed by the local Church and the community served, 
the result, in many instances, has been the creation of a desire 
for similar types of equipment and service, backed by a demand 
that the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension help 
to multiply .undertakings of this sort far beyond its financial 
ability to co-operate. 

Due largely to the lack of funds, as well as to a change of 
departmental policy, the Board has been compelled to discon- 
tinue the multiplication of such demonstration projects.  Per- 
haps it may be just as well to make the impact more general 
by endeavoring to lift the whole Church gradually, rather than 
to make it possible for a few Churches to so outdistance the 
rest that they cannot hope to catch up, or, in their haste to do 
so, find it imperative to depend upon the Board for a measure 
of material support which is manifestly impossible, notwith- 
standing the legitimacy of the claim that similar aid was granted 
to other Churches, neither more worthy nor more needy. 

3—The Centenary and Interchurch Movements were only the 
first two chapters of a Book of Revelation of religious needs 
and opportunities for sacrificial service and financial investment 
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with which the Church of Christ must reckon in America, as 
well as overseas. Alert District Superintendents and Pastors 
are discovering desperately crucial religious and social needs 
far beyond anything ever revealed during Centenary days, to 
their embarrassment and ours. We are faced with tremen- 
dously attractive Kingdom service opportunities, absolutely 
impossible of acceptance by the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension until we have both the men and the money 
to challenge these possibilities. As previously intimated, the 
larger parish plan is destined to make a vital contribution 
toward some sort of a solution of this delicate and difficult 
problem, particularly if we shall succeed in enlisting the services 
of a consecrated lay ministry by the re-establishment of a func- 
tioning local preacher system and are able to capitalize our 
laymen’s associations in the interest of a definite evangelistic 
program. 

4—There is a pronounced and developing conviction abroad 
that the ten-year survey will shortly have served its purpose and 
may then become an increasing administrative lability, not 
only because of the slump in World Service giving, which means 
a shrinkage of $136,000 in Home Board funds available for 
appropriation to the field for the current year, but on account 
of changing conditions which that ten-year preview, however 
scientific, could not anticipate. We are not suggesting another 
national survey by Home Board representatives or by outside 
survey experts, but raising the question as to whether a quad- 
rennial survey, conducted simultaneously by our District and 
Area leadership who are familiar with and willing to face 
frankly all of the implications involved, may not serve to 
equalize matters and be conducive to a more satisfactory distri- 
bution of Conference and District appropriations, as well as a 
better understanding all around. A redistribution of available 
funds in the light of such a restudy of needs and opportunities 
by our local leadership might also result in a more equitable 
division of responsibility in these matters between the Confer- 
ence Boards and the National Board, and simplify administra- 
tive procedure. Even then, the needs of strictly missionary 
Conferences would have to be kept in mind in the determination 
of the equities involved. to 

5—Another factor that seems pertinent to a satisfactory solu- 
tion of our present dilemma in the administration of available 
financial resources grows out of the feeling of unfairness preva- 
lent among those of our Conferences which are making heroic 
efforts to keep up the standard of their World Service contribu- 
tions, yet are required to share recurring annual cuts propor- 
tionately with certain other Conferences which are equally able 
financially, but for reasons best known to themselves, register a 
constant annual decrease in World Service giving. This does 
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not, of course, apply to Conferences in strictly missionary terri- 
tory which have, as a rule, made enviable records. Neither does 
it apply to Conferences which have been temporarily incapaci- 
tated, financially, on account of crop failures, floods and similar 
calamities. The suggestion has come from some sections of 
the field that the slump in the World: Service contributions of 
individual Conferences be kept in mind in our future efforts 
to determine Home Board appropriation equities. The adoption 
of such a policy would, we believe, be unsound administrative 
procedure in a connectional Church like ours and the suggestion 
cannot therefore be countenanced. On the other hand, it is 
equally unMethodistic, as a policy of District administrative 
procedure, to assume the responsibility of making direct appro- 
priations from World Service Funds in order to solve District 
financial problems, however acute they may appear to be. Great 
patience and the utmost mutual consideration in all of our 
administrative relationships is essential to the largest realization 
of our common Kingdom objectives. 

The opportunity for constructive Christian service and worth- 
while achievement was. never greater nor more challenging than 
now. The present total income of the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension is wholly inadequate to meet legitimately 
classified and emergency. needs throughout the connection, with 
little or no opportunity for normal expansion. We have reason 
to believe that, if we can find a way to bring our Church as a 
whole to a keen realization of the desperateness of certain finan- 
cial problems confronting many of our present projects, and an 
awakening Church consciousness can be adequately challenged 
by the greatness of our Kingdom expansion opportunities; if we 
can succeed in overcoming the tendency, in many quarters, to 
divorce the financial and spiritual phases of the total Kingdom 
enterprise, and, during this remaining year of the current quad- 
rennium, can undergird the whole program of procedure and 
activities with a new baptism of the Holy Spirit and a veritable 
contagion of evangelistic endeavor, we shall hasten the solution 
of our financial and the related problems that now distress us. 

If, in this day of exceptional privilege and challenging serv- 
ice opportunities, a man can live so on the surface of things 
that the pang of the world pain never strikes deeply into his 
own bosom; that he never gets beneath the burdens and the 
inequalities of life, due to human selfishness, prejudice, and a 
false racial superiority complex; that he never feels the tragedy 
of a wasted, a mis-spent life, a lost soul—if he has no heart 
for these things, the Kingdom of God, as their supreme remedy, 
will arouse in him no consuming enthusiasm. But let his soul 
be saturated with a sense of human need; let him get his own 
heart underneath the hurts of life; let him feel himself a citizen 
of the race-wide democracy of suffering; let him know some- 
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thing of the reality of the heartbreak of Gethsemane and the 
tragedy of Calvary—then all that is manly in him, everything 
that has kinship with God, will rise to hail the coming of the 
Kingdom as that which insures the emancipation of men, and 
creates an actual brotherhood in the midst of them. If that 
Japanese leader at the Washington Conference for the Limita- 
tion of Armaments was correct in his insistence that all the 
world is looking to America for light and faith, then the Church 
of Christ in America must see to it that America shall not fail 
the world by insuring to that leadership the impact of vital 
iety. 
r Respectfully submitted, 


EK. D. KoHListEptT 
Corresponding Secretary 
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PERMANENT FUND 
Balance Sheet October 31, 1927 


ASSETS 

CASH? ONVELANDES aie Gace eer teeters, cameh eee: 
Loans TO CHURCHES: 

AVEGULAT. = cstack ore, 6 Gn the HOS eee rere $992,081 

Revolvine und) ec pence eee oer 402,230 
Bonps: 

ailroadMB onds aarwss eer ere. ce creer $552,250 

Guaranteed Real Estate Mortgage Bonds 315,000 

Public Utility and Other Bonds........ 288,500 
Morreacss, Notes, Erc.: 

Guaranteed Mortgages................ $201,000 

Other Mortgages, Notes, etc........... 876,547 


STOCK Sa (DONATI) Sesies ye erent o,f -oay eee ee 


Reau Estate: 


.61 
.00 


00 
.00 
.00 


.00 
49 


Wesley Building, Philadelphia......... $1,140,000 .00 
Othertivealshistaten ani see a 4 ok 555,840.00 


Totals hrs gee. sey eee ee ee 
DistRIBuTED As FoLLows 
Loan Funp: 
DSUDIECtCOPAMMUNtIeS eae ene $1,301,735 
Not Subject to Annuities: 
Undesignated........ $1,966,289 .95 
IDESTESTAOCl. so a eee ds 102,657.17 
Revolving Fund...... 942,859.12 
SS UTIs ae eee ee 53,572.17 


Home Mission Funp: 


Subject to Annuities: © oe)... 6...) .. $606,006 
Not Subject to Annuities: 
Undesignated........ $353,780.45 
Desionateden ame 141,253 .97 
Saas OBL. 
Total 


83 


3,065,378.41 


.93 


$25,231.49 


1,394,311.61 


1,155,750 .00 


1,077,547 .49 
105,800.00 


1,695,840.00 
13,675.00 
$5,468,155 .59 








$4,367,114 .24 


1,101,041 .35 
$5,468,155 .59 
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DISBURSEMENTS BY CONFERENCES FOR MAINTENANCE AND CHURCH 
EXTENSION FOR FOUR YEARS ENDED OCTOBER 31, 1927 
























CoNFERENCE Maintenance Church Total 
Extension 

UNE Sh 2S RR 9 gi 5.5. bie Sree. oo F. $28, 246.71 $38, 082.50 $66, 329.21 
At arate a aac. cupola Oita tera on, «fo ceete CaP. 14, 828.33 10, 107.50 24) 935.83 
Baliamore >. eo cteesa tae) o etcha ls slrepeiere 8. 114} 172.21 105, 259.50 219,431.71 
Bi-Lingual Mission................ Ss. BAPAC Os Mac t ache. 4 34, 446. 22 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic............06. ig 374 146.54 15, 560.00 52,706. 54 
@ahikornia fs) eae os ae teeiernvove F. 127} 892.02 105, 935.92 233, 827.94 
California German................F. 14; 469.09 2,022.00 16,491.09 
Central/Alabama.. 5.2 .-.5...0. Ci. 16, 908.75 15,812.50 32,721.25 
CentraliGermanc. sie oh bic s. cutee ae F. 22) 910.00 19, 837.00 42,747.00 
Central Mlinoisi-5, 85 § af ss ee erates F 42) 620.84 23,515.10 66, 135.94 
Central Missouri: .c.9.52-.-.. 051 C.S8 15,848.33 12,117.93) 27,966.26 
Central New) Vonkga i tesa. dead FE. 60, 750.27 34,795.00) 95, 545.27 
Central Pennsylvania.............. 8. 71,938.88 26,464.97 98,403.85 
Central Swedish... . >... --2.00 F 23, 280.00 1,818.43 25,098.43 
(Wentitak Lennessee Wenn ate =~ >. sboavene F 19,045.00 9,332.75 28,377.75 
Ghicago Northwest. ............... F 18, 044.57 15,060.00 33, 104.57 
GAGs nee we oR cians om oo ae F 125,451 47,070.30 172,521.34 
stompin RIVER fone ee ene ee F 67, 242.92 31,464.35 98, 707.27 
Dakopite. A. Meets ote = pee F 52,613.65 17,186.60 69, 800.25 
Delaware... yteac See cts. « waresele C.8 29, 687.47 81,728.25 111,415.72 
Desihloimes:.> def wid- ele cs ati 25 F. 43,767.55 21,586.50 65,354.05 
Detroitiny . . Lae vetted oa Sisters F. 139, 239.96 51,464.51 190, 704.47 
OR AAG Sarveh os lee > Seo GeO eae 8. 9,771.25 6,500.00 16, 271.2. 

Bast PPennessee >. 1) -s 2.c%-- +. - Oe CrB: 13,727.50 6, 162.00 19, 889.50 
Eastern Swedish...............,..8. 23, 832.07 3,685.00 27,517.07 
INAS SRE Cole ot: eee F 41,032.00 19,612.00 60,644.00 
Florida. . s 20, 220.00 7,535.00 27,755.01 

Genesee... F 61,817.50 68,955.00 130,772.50 
Georgia........ .F. 28, 806.00 6,881.19 35, 687.19 
Hawaii Mission . 1S: 113,811.60 7,058.50 120, 870.10 
Holston... FF 130,672.49 67, 189.66 197, 862 15 
Illinois... . EF 55, 167.97 33, 130.00 88, 297 .97 
indiana s.... 52. F 43,623.09 39,627.41 83, 250.50 
Inter-Mountain..... F 46, 756.22 18, 551.50 65,307.72 
Towa eS F 20, 185.65 12, 427.50 32,613.15 
amines Seer eo seeiels so tee eee 46, 838.09 40, 204.77 87, 042.86 
Renita ae ee ee Ee F 56, 435.89 14} 280.00 70,715.89 
Latin-American Mission........... F 295,766.07 96,545.05}  3927311.12 
1 bs ereT9 ONE aie nN EE ERE C.S. 56, 628.92 67,633.75 124, 262.67 
ANCOUM 0 tesa Pa nea aoe geo C.5 23,474.90 5,205.00 28,679.90 
Atte ROCK. Be «ia eis aes F C.S. 18,611.00 17,413.00 36,024.00 
SUOMI SRE aso hoes olin gcd um, ods wie kos Cc. 8. 36, 360.83 24,505.71 60, 866. 54 
AVIS GT protect eek gai cxacvetaeets Scisveiaverers Ss. 41,704.32 23,389.16 65,093.48 
SAV ITG Lo) «eer as URS Oe eA F. 83,194.05 28,475.84 111, 669.89 
TN Gab ate’-1o) 1 ean Sean ns ea eee CREE SO F 58, 442.49 22,890.00 81,332.49 
IVEISSIRGI DIG a7. 05 ep tovseae = see SIE dois C.8 14, 237.50 24, 833.27 39,070.77 
SVITSS OLE Sie oy ttrscinc ep taueyscasiage raeace as FE ° 17,291.59 7,901.88 25,193.47 
Montana State: (oa 5 He. e hs aetinns ¢ F 117,728.24 26, 549.25 144, 277.49 
Nebraskac.) te eves 5, Sie F| 101,048.00 54,062.69] 155,110.69 
INOW ele 2/30 0s Frais ress tack te ee trege te ois Ss. 170,176.26 56, 330.00 226, 506.26 
New Emo lan) ce ovaries cc © choke ois sseiaje 8. 216, 469.20 33, 208.79 249,677.99 
New England Southern............8. 62,826.79 7,415.00 70,241.79 
iNew Hanapshirents to. .aceah ac dele = 8. 35,169.21 6,542.17 41,711.38 
New Jersey........... aretha feral etaros 8. 71,355.85 19,327.75 90, 683.60 
WNieweMiextcor 2 aya es cpsecteer ta sowie oparola F. 37,789.30 16, 233.94 54,023.24 
ING WO etal eto a yee anemia aye ous 8. 223, 219.93 85,572.00 308,791.93 
New: Workvbastt..$5 . aperatrntsohetajaiele Ss. 384, 628.44 89} 350.00 473, 978.44 
Northi@arolina wc. 242 ciee neo + C.F. 10, 490.00 12? 653.00 23, 143.00 
North Dakotas << gianec.si ess ciate «cise r0 iB: 73,471.47 12) 456. 26 85,927.73 
Northeludiaras cet) e s.cave oe etacle <0 ole 8. 23, 253.66 22,714.12 45, 967.78 
INorth-HastiOhio:. «22sec cce< se tie's « F. 148, 650.60 53,945.00 202,595.60 
Northern Minnesota.............4. F. 75,819.68 44,400.35 120, 220.03 
Northern New York...............8. 40,900.49 12,525.00 53, 425.49 
Northern Swedish................. 190 13, 341.25 5, 840.00 19,181.25 
Northwest Indiana................ F. 75,108.39 197,101.10 272,209.49 
Northwest lowaliv...1 = ca ena « seraetoate es 38, 849.33 29,185.50 68, 034.83 
Northwest Kansas...............4- 8. 25,147.27 12,617.56 37, 764.83 
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CONFERENCE 





Norwegian and Danish............ 
Norwegian-Danish Mission. . . 





Oregon 
Pacific Chinese Mission............ 
Pacific: Germanaisur, seo scte, 2:55 ectatots 


Pacific Swedish Mission Conf....... 


Philadelphia. << a5 ssi oehbs ce oe Oe ; 


PitespuULeiy oe x cheye ated wrest x ave ster 


Porto Rico Mission cate eitts< ales nee coe 5 


Saint Johns River. .....-++:+seeee eS. 


Saint louis 1 us cam. cys- cease tient 
Savanna. avs, hehe deeisetueleke srs hes C.F 
South: Carolina tic’ ekmuie piss ss eters C 

South Florida Mission........... C3 
SOUUHEL Nayar aeopevey Mee epee uebeke okt 
Southern California... ........sse06 
Southern Wlinoisiy. aba. nals wa Oe niake 


Southwest Spanish Mission...... Ke 
RDONTACSS CO 5:23, Sap ee isaerse NS Cc; 
C 


SLT OY ope atatehsse isc cunt eae oan rulocs A 


EF 
S 
F 
F 
iy 
Southwest Kansas............0. to . 
F 
F 
i) 
F 


Upper lowa,: «nied: ta ee ke 
Upper Mississippi............... Cos: 


Utah Mission 


F, 
V.OUIMOTIGISE Sore Seas nto shins pon Con cted 
Washinetonrs atest ht esa acne ak a 


West Ohio 


West Lexas:.(.. eehtete. © ccc che (65 103 
WestaVirginia seer. Staten ce ote F. 
West i Wisconsinet: ane. Sac. : << eee F. 
Western Norwegian-Danish........ F. 
Western Swedish. .....00...0000008 F, 


Wilmington’, cine Gees enc coke Ss. 
Wisconsint.: 2 ted. eke eas hen BRE F, 
WYoming <5 au tc ate s. 
Wyoming: Staterir: sateen deem eae F, 
ToRevolying “Mund ijn ata <5. ce ee 
Miscellaneous Items................. 





Maintenance 


$30,911.67 
21, 793.33 
38; 998.87 
99} 242.10 
82; 300.61 
51, 548.78 
12} 925.94 
75, 017.18 
18, 601.96 
124? 559.91 
191, 060.12 
246, 802.04 
154, 715.58 
260, 103.33 





EF 
EF 
F 
F 
EF 
F 
F. 
Pacific Japanese Mission.......... ze 
S 
F 
Ss 
EF 
F 
s 
F 





33, 842.98 
126, 017.14 


31, , 990.42 
87; , 639.40 
8; 845.00 
23; 525.00 
57, 038.83 
33, 385.43 
9; 334.50 
61, 771.83 
23; 636.60 
49) 130.05 
79, 258. 52 
20; 810.00 
57; 716.67 
49, 776.44 
28, 275.00 
14) 776.2 
28, 366.89 
52) 142.59 
ried! 359.08 
41} 072.55 


“52, 468.49 





$7, 146,145.13] $3, 823, 535. 
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Church 
Extension 


$5,080. 

154. 
31, 843. 
62, 089. 


34,004. 
03 

1,240. 
24; 996. 

2} 300. 
59,782. 
139,965. 
23) 118. 
28; 044. 


29, 497 


473, 1981. 


00 
00 
50 
48 
08 


190.21 


Total 


$35,991. 
21, 947. 
70, 842. 
161; >on. 


473,981. 
52, 658. 


98/$10, 969.681. 


REPORT OF THE WOMAN’S HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


To the Bishops and Members of the General Conference, assem- 
bled in Kansas City, Missouri, May, 1928. 


OFFICERS OF THE WoMAN’s HoME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


PRESIDENT 
Mrs. W. H. C. Goode, Whitby Place, Sidney, Ohio. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Mrs. W. Raymond Brown, 123 Washington Park, Bath, N. Y. 

Miss E. Jean Oram, 1831 East 93rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. W. P. Thirkield, Signal Mountain Inn, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Mrs. George O. Robinson, 1303 Wentworth Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 

Mrs. I. D. Jones, 1349 Burdette Ave., Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
Mrs. May Leonard Woodruff, 122 Lake Ave., Ocean Grove, N. J. 


RECORDING SECRETARY 
Mrs. J. Luther Taylor, 706 West Euclid Ave., Pittsburg, Kansas. 


TREASURER 
Mrs. J. H. Freeman, Delaware, Ohio. 


TRUSTEES 


Mrs. V. F. DeVinny, 2155 Goodrich Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Mrs. Daniel Stecker, 423 Eighth Street, Wilmette, III. 

Mrs. M. C. Slutes, 1330 Michigan Ave., Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mrs. Anna E. Kresge, 70 West Boston Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. Silas Sprowls, 514 Lillian Way, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. Bessie M. Hochswender, 352 S. Aiken Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mrs. D. B. Brummitt, 721 Emerson St., Evanston, IIl. 

Mrs. S. J. Turner, 407-St. David’s Road, Wayne, Pa. 

Mrs. D: D. Forsyth, 404 Mt. Airy Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. M. L. Robinson, 316 West 79th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Mrs. T. J. Gambill, Chehalis, Wash. 

Mrs. H. D. Ketcham, 322 Fairmont Ave., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Mrs. A. E. Griffith, 1335 Fortieth St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mrs. W. L. Boswell, 2100 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Charles W. Burns, Ingleside Terrace, San Francisco, Cal. 
Mrs. William F. Anderson, Puritan Road, Buzzards Bay, Mass. 


PERIODICALS 


Woman’s Home Missions, Junior Home Missions, Annual Meeting 
Daily. 

Editor, Mrs. Levi Gilbert. 

Assistant Editor, Miss Bertha Stephenson. 
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Publisher and Business Manager of General Publications, Mrs. 
George W. Keen, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Ninety Conferences are organized as follows: 





INTKAUTA BLOGS ayn sie ter otel one cave solcnaeleloltoliouane Govier ete vnaite’ eelet-Meguuremonstte tetesiey heel ate 6,051 
Wesleyan Service Guild Units............-...--s-+0-- 89 
Young Woman’s Auxiliaries............+----2+sseeeees 615 
Queen’ Esther) (Circlest)..-cpisies se steel hale tst= ohne ae 2,897 
Home. Guard? Companilesacc, oar acme cates eckalebieyaneren+ sa -es 1,707 
Motherss Jew elsmBamdshiciien ci cterectcvetl. onete airucieler Melee! tele 2,411 

Total OLSaniZAclONSs ares wletaousest eke el et onc eeeiteRaet ot arsh veneers 13,770 
MEMBERSHIP 

WATERALT ATI CS ccitiece anchor ee ene ee eR ae Tero) or eenel Ecker ere teltats 245,404 
Honoraryis@Mlem) he. ie Sars ta ee eer aes key eae es 16,557 
Conference: satsrccht: cae. Heat Ce Ret hd euch bo Peet cosa stata 1,167 
WiesleyannSermice: ‘Guildry sienna saeiepcioet- senietetns eet tes 1,863 
Young Woman’s Auxiliaries, Queen Esther Circles..... 68,917 
Home. Guards, Mothers’ Jewels. ..45...' 0.2.52 30%. ss 135,360 

Total’ Mem Derslipise «cerca enema fete eter e oi 469,268 
Total increase for Quadrennium.............. 20,992 
FINANCES 


Total receipts for the quadrennium are as follows: 


DODO Dae eee on, etter seen hea eae c $2,805,735.57 

ODA LO Ds crore ca lctte vone.tesaeotonel etotres oaks ateereenet we 2,971,183.00 

VOQ59IG 4. oe salons Gee ee 3,239,475.03 

TIS A te Ne rer ais AirG ackG Oe cutie 3,232,549.93 
Grand total income......... PRE AMS BORER ICE $12.248,943.53 
Total -inconves [919-2923 rr wer ie nos moni sh mateo 11,276,119.69 
Total increase for Quadrennium........ $972,823.84 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Karly in the quadrennium all publishing interests were moved 
to National Headquarters. With increased facilities and equip- 
ment, there has been not only a large increase in the amount 
of literature published, but also in the beauty and attractiveness 
in appearance, as well as in contents, of leaflets, booklets, pro- 
grams, etc. 

From Headquarters supplies are distributed to the following 
sales offices : 

150 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 

581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

Chicago Temple, Chicago, Ill. 

3 City Hall Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Three Conference Woman’s Home Missionary Societies also 
have sales offices: 

Philadelphia Conference 
Paz 

Pittsburgh Conference—3000 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Southern California Conference—1047 S. Hill Street, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 





1701 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


DEPARTMENTS—BUREAUS—STANDING COMMITTEES 


Fifty-three women are Secretaries of Departments and 
Bureaus and Chairmen of Standing Committees of the Board 
of Managers—all of whom serve without salary. 

Under Departments of organization are the Wesleyan Service 
Guild, the Young People’s and Junior Departments. Under 
Departments in charge of work in various fields of special serv- 
ice are: Deaconess Work, Field Work, Publications and Pub- 
licity, Supplies, Student Work and Life Service, Training 
Schools, Education and Personnel. 

Under Bureaus in charge of work in Mission Fields are, 
Alaska, Children’s Homes, Clinics, City Work, Epworth School 
for Girls and East St. Louis (Ill.) Slavonic Settlement, Esther 
Halls, Hospitals, Immigrant, Indian, Japanese and Korean, 
Negro, Rest Homes, Spanish (in Porto Rico and Santo 
Domingo, and in the Southwest), Utah and Wyoming, and 
White Work. 

Standing Committees of the Board of Managers include Com- 
mittees in charge of Annuities, Bequest and Devises, Christian 
Stewardship, Constitution and By-Laws, Deaconess Emergency 
and Relief Fund, Evangelism, Mite Boxes, Permanent Mis- 
sionary Fund, Temperance, Prohibition and Christian Citizen- 
ship, and Thank Offering. 

In addition to these Departments, Bureaus and Standing 
Committees, service is being rendered by Rev. A. Preston Boyd 
(New Hampshire Conference), as Protestant Chaplain at the 
Federal Hospital No. 66 (for lepers), Carville, La., whose salary 
is paid by the Young People’s Department of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society. Mrs. Boyd is also giving fine service. 

The work among Soldiers and Sailors in the Navy Yard at 
Portsmouth, N. H., is continued by Miss Edith L. Smith, a 
Deaconess, whose services are greatly appreciated. 


MISSIONARIES 


Through the Department of Education and Personnel we 
have the following vocational analysis of types of service ren- 
dered by missionaries enrolled with the Society. Of the 426 
workers listed in National Institutions, twenty-seven are men. 
The 399 women are classified as follows: 
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Superintendents ........ ec: 44. cs ulin Bare 46 
Assistant Superintendents...........-.++-+eeees 27 
NETL S OS ci oars oe these ioe feast Tbe ocak oe coast ey heme ators 35 
TPCACHOrs: Ge oo re Te ne aba) ote letigte ete toy Meer sien 201 
Matrons ie til Sethe oe ote ere eee neuronal ee eens 50 
8515 TY ee Seer Atte os tes NS, SOMO Ce ES Cy OLLO-C 11 
Socials Serviceman sae ck lei crelera wa Rarer aoe 20 
MiscellaneGous= ou siete ereieet ciara. ateeetiner al susy Mego tenons 9 


In addition to these are a large number of persons who are 
serving in these capacities, but are not enrolled as missionaries. 


Retired “Missionaries: 22 220i cm. «chose, «de eheteele enn) ope 28 


DEACONESSES 


Through the Secretary of Office and Personnel of the Deacon- 
ess Department, we have the following vocational analysis of 
types of service rendered by 477 Deaconesses and thirty Asso- 
ciate Workers: 

207 are engaged in Parish Work, as Directors of Religious 
Education, Pastors’ Assistants, or Church Secretaries. 

110 are in Social Service or Settlements. 

Twenty-three are acting as Superintendents of Institutions. 

Thirteen are Nurses. 

Twenty teach in Training Schools or Missionary Schools. 

Seventeen are in Field Work—National, Conference, and 
District. 

Eight have office or secretarial positions. 

The remainder work as Traveler’s Aid, Chaplains in Hospi- 
tals, Matrons, and other forms of service recognized by the 
Church. 

Deaconesses are serving in twenty-eight Deaconess Homes or 
Institutions, and in fifty stations (not connected with Deacon- 
ess Homes or Institutions). 

Deaconesses on Leave of Absence to attend school or because 
of illness—sixty-seven. 

Retired Deaconesses—forty-three. 

During the quadrennium the Deaconess Pension funds of the 
Methodist Deaconess Association, the German Central Deacon- 
ess Association, the Woman’s Home Missionary Society and of 
the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work have been 
added to the Harris Trust Fund for pensions of Methodist 
Deaconesses. From this fund the Deaconesses of the Church 
receive their pensions upon application of the Deaconess Admin- 
istration with which they have served, and granted after 
approval by the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess 
Work. This plan has proven to be very satisfactory to all 
concerned. 

In all phases of its activities perhaps none has more local 
interest than that of the Deaconess Department of the Woman’s 
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Home Missionary Society. Except in a few instances, this De- 
partment is dependent upon local support from the community 
which the institution serves. Every Deaconess Home does, 
however, have support from the National Treasury, in that one- 
half of the dues of all members of the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Auxiliaries in the town or city in which the Deaconess Home 
is located is given to its support. 

In 1925 the Woman’s Home Missionary Society mourned the 
loss of one of its devoted leaders, and in this loss the Deaconess 
Department was especially bereaved -by the passing into the life 
beyond of the Secretary of this Department—Mrs. D. B. Street, 
of Washington, D. C. Her service for the Deaconess Depart- 
ment and her devotion to the Deaconesses will never be for- 
gotten. Of blessed memory she is numbered among those, 


“Whose angel faces smile, 
Whom we have loved long since 
And lost awhile.” 


The Secretary of Office and Personnel and the Bureau Secre- 
taries cared for the Deaconess Work of the Society until October, 
1927, without a Secretary of the Department. At the Annual 
Meeting of the Board of Managers held in Baltimore, Maryland, 
during October, 1927, Mrs. John W. Lowe, of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, was elected Secretary of the Deaconess Department of 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. Mrs. Lowe comes to 
this important service after several years as Secretary of the 
Eastern and New England Bureau for Deaconess Work, which 
has fitted her for the high position to which she has been elected. 


CONFERENICE WORK 


Workers serving in Conference Institutions are, according to 
types of service, as follows: 


SUperamiendentse. snuielts. Gsas-cEekseitiel ths sc tiete 5 bets a's 34 
Assistant Superintendents............... aie iba aw: 18 
WIE OTS mele eeieias a aNale soriniae tte, AR ts a Roe ahs als ahs s 23 
WiSSTOMaieGunticr et are crate ser caer es Gore cin a sr alarene elle 14 
INGE CS i meet ee et Ri ok say epee atta feb zane ae 146 
CA CH EES Mee iene 2 Lee ere die Ri ee hei eeed s oereiotants 6 
JAPANESS VOLK CIRGT OLN o0i st au) ceSdieiak cb ylo wieinatineee b= iL 
SOCTAMES CLV TCC oe ae ns aticin a eas cots elisg © st ae = San 9 
Office (SeCretamicse siete bet SEl se Haale ese 15 
MNpPlOy MEN t SeCKELARY Resa hake ls aes sais sereth wm ware 1 
ANGIE ONAURGIIEN GT Ae Aba mmepertaen nie ic her orci art ee eet Pie Pec oe caese ee 1 
DIMECEOLS=—- Bs OVS can OT Keg a as cates 9a Bo ae oll «oun Dual oyievare tele 2 
Pharmacy Department Worker.................- 1 
INGE SOT WV OT EES tec; tee tors = setts: «sieges bio the sadegStts @ oie + 3 
MTS COANE OUG suet rar h tect etece sete s sues. pravetraie nels 13 
Janitorssand. Household) Help sic. ice sree see ct ev ene 118 

ROALD EE setae ooops iT sR + ata ole «cates sake ane larana aps 405 
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BUILDINGS 


A continuous Building Program is a necessity both for the 
erection of new buildings and the rebuilding and repairing of 
old buildings. During the past quadrennium the following 
buildings have been purchased or erected by the National 
Society : 


The Franklin L. Reed Jr., Home for Boys, Sager Brown Orphanage 
(Negro) Baldwin, La. ‘ 

The Day Nursery—-Cincinnati Friendship Home, 641-643 West 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ives Memorial Home for Nurses. 

Dormitory for Spanish Boys (who serve as orderlies and helpers). 

Methodist Deaconess Sanatorium, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Robincroft Rest Home for Missionaries and Deaconesses, Pasadena, 
California. 

President’s Home and Home for Agriculturist, Bennett Academy, 
Mathiston, Miss. 

Deaconess Home, Barre, Vt. 

Girls’ Dormitory, Refectory, and Superintendent’s Office, Navajo 
Indian Mission, Farmington, N. M. 

Administration and School Building, Erie Industrial School and 
Home and Aiken Hall, Olive Hill, Ky. 

Maternity Building, Sibley Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Hsther Hall, 221 West 9th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Main Building—Bancroft-Taylor Rest Home and Enlargement of 
Sunset Rest Cottage, Ocean Grove, New Jersey. : 

Adamson Bungalow—Robincroft Rest Home, Pasadena, California. 

Blodgett Community House, Hazleton, Pa. 

Ethel Harpst Home, Cedartown, Ga. 


Conference Woman’s Home Missionary Societies have had 
an extensive Building and Repair Program within the boun- 
daries of their own Conferences as follows: 


EstHER HALL 


537 Melrose Street, Chicago, I1l—Rock River Conference. 

1191 Merrick Ave., Detroit, Mich.—Detroit Conference. 

2021 Mt. Vernon St., Philadelphia, Pa.—Philadelphia Conference. 
514 Hast Thirteenth St., Des Moines, Iowa.—Des Moines Conference. 


FRIENDSHIP Homes (Negro) 


300 Jefferson Ave., Buffalo, N. Y—Genesee Conference. 

6100 Scotten Ave., Detroit, Mich—Detroit Conference. 

Community Center, 278 Kaighn Ave., Camden, N. J—New Jersey 
Conference. 

David and Margaret Home for Children, La Verne, Cal. 

Addition to the Methodist Episcopal Hospital, Los Angeles, Cal. 
—Southern California Conference. 

Thomson Memorial Building—Philadelphia Deaconess Home, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Philadelphia Conference. 

Hospital at Children’s Home, Binghamton, N. Y—Wyoming Con- 
ference. 

Harrisburg Deaconess Settlement and Deaconess Home, Harrisburg, 
Pa.—Central Pennsylvania Conference. 

Settlement House, Scotts Run, W. Va.—West Virginia Conference. 
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Jersey City Deaconess Home, Jersey City, N. J.—Newark Con: 
ference. 


A total of thirty-three buildings erected or purchased and 
repaired during the quadrennium. 


DENOMINATIONAL AFFILIATIONS 


The Woman’s Home Missionary Society has greatly appre- 
ciated the affiliation and closer co-operation with the various 
Boards of our own Denomination. 

With the World Service Commission as associate members are 
the National Treasurer and the National Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Society. 

Through the Committee on Co-operation with the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension—composed of an equal 
number from the Board and the Society, questions of comity 
and co-operation are carefully considered. 

The supervisory relation of the Board of Hospitals, Homes 
and Deaconess Work has been especially helpful. Except the 
Training Schools and Industrial Homes and Schools, all other 
institutions ofthe Society are under the three classes of work 
supervised by this Board. Especially in the Deaconess Depart- 
ment has the relationship been most co-operative, and comity 
in this Department has been most carefully observed. During 
the past quadrennium, the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
has had closer relations through this Board, and the General 
Conference Commission on Deaconess ,Work as Related to 
Woman’s Work in the Church, with the other forms of Admin- 
istration of Deaconess Work. We believe this better under- 
standing and spirit of comity and co-operation has been mutu- 
ally beneficial to the entire Deaconess Work of the Church. 
Much of this is due to the impartial service rendered by the 
Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work in its advisory 
capacity to the three forms of Administration of Deaconess 

Work, viz.: The Methodist Deaconess Association, the German 
~ Central Deaconess Association, and the Deaconess Department 
of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. 

Since the General Conference of 1924, the Bureau for Hos- 
pitals of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society has been 
removed from the Deaconess Department and established as the 
Bureau for Hospitals under the National organization. In its 
supervisory relationship the interests of this Bureau have had 
helpful attention from the Board of Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work. ‘This has been true not only of Hospitals 
under the National organization, but also of those under Con- 
ference Woman’s Home Missionary Societies. ; 

While the Woman’s Home Missionary Society has, since its 
inception, been in close touch with the Board of Education and 
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the former Board of Negro Education—through the Industrial 
Homes and Schools located on the same campus in several 
instances with the colleges of those Boards. The affiliation with 
the Board of Education, since the General Conference of 1924, 
has in one instance at least become much more closely affiliated. 
Bennett College for Women, Greensboro, N. C., has become a 
joint institution with a 50-50 per cent interest in the property, 
administration and finances. The record of Bennett College 
for the first year under this administration has been so success- 
ful that the wisdom of the joint project seems to have been 
established. 

A Committee on Co-operation with the Board of Education 
has also proven very helpful. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL AFFILIATIONS 


As an individual cannot live unto himself, no more can a 
Missionary Organization live into itself. Hence we gladly rec- 
ognize Interdenominational Co-operation with other Church 
organizations. With each passing year these affihations grow 
in numbers as well as in closer ties of Christian service. 

To our long association with the Council of Women for 
Home Missions and with the Home Missions Council, we add 
another affiliation with the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. We continue our membership on the 
Committee on Co-operation in Latin-America, on the Commis- 
sion on Interracial Co-operation (with headquarters in Atlanta, 
Ga.), on the Commission on the Church and Race Relations (of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America), 
on the Board of Christian Work in Santo Domingo, and our 
membership on the Board of Directors of the American Mission 
to Lepers. 

Because of membership in the Council of Women for Home 
Missions, we, with other Woman’s Boards of Home and Foreign 
Missions, and organizations of women for other than missionary 
service, are affilated with the Woman’s National Committee 
for Law Enforcement. 

During the years of its history the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society has had five National Presidents who served with 
fidelity and loyalty, each giving unique service during her 
administration. 

From 1914-1926 the Society was honored in having for its 
President, Mrs. Wilbur P: Thirkield. It is quite impossible 
to give adequate representation of the leadership and service 
rendered during these years by this consecrated and cultured 
Christian woman. Her spiritual leadership transcended all 
other characteristics. The Board of Trustees and those who 
were members of the Annual Meetings of the Board of Managers 
will never forget the inspiration of the messages with which we 
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were encouraged and inspired to attempt better service. For 
all Mrs. Thirkield’ meant to the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society we are devoutly thankful. That she is still with us as a 
National Vice-President, and ready to serve with us, is a source 
of gratitude and congratulation to the organization. 

As the worthy successor of Mrs. Thirkield, Mrs. W. H. C. 
Goode, of Sidney, Ohio, was elected National President in 1926. 


OUR JUBILEE AND SEMI-CENTENNIAL 


As we approach the Anniversary of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society (in 1930), we are planning to “hallow our 
fiftieth year—for it is the Jubilee.” The Jubilee Motto is 
“Looking Backward—Thinking Forward.” 

The first Jubilee Project was launched in 1925 as a Jubilee 
Building Program. These Buildings to be ‘erected and paid 
for by 1930: 

} BUILDING PROGRAM 
Completed, 1926-1927 


Jesse Lee Children’s Home, Seward, Alaska. 

Harwood Home for Girls, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Esther Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Community House, Highland Boy, Bingham Canyon, Utah. 


BUILDING GOALS, 1927-1928 


Erection of Brewster Hospital, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Marcy Center, Chicago, Ill. 

Baby Fold, York, Neb. 

Hull Street Medical Mission, Boston, Mass. 


COMPLETION OF JUBILEE BUILDING PROGRAM, 1928-1930. 


Portland Center, Portland, Oregon. ; 
Epworth School for Girls, Webster Groves, Missouri. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS, 1926-1927 
Evangelism Stewardship 


, SPECIAL PROJECT, 1927-1928 
Jubilee Membership Campaign 
SPECIAL PROJECTS, 1928-1929 AND 1929-1930 
To be announced 


The completion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society means the entrance upon a new era 
of service and responsibility which we shall accept with joy, 
believing with Dr. D. D. Forsyth of sacred memory: 

“America can be made Christian, but, it will never become so 
by chance. The most consecrated efforts of us all will be required 
in the process, and in it Home Missions must play a leading 
part, for our greatest needs and our scantiest resources meet in 
our Home Mission Fields.” 

Mrs. May Leonard WoopRvFr, 
National Corresponding Secretary. 
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BISHOPS 
WILLIAM F.. ANDERSON.......--- 581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
THEODORE S. HENDERSON........--- *,420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
FREDERICK D. LEETE..307 Hume Mansur Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
THoMAS NICHOLSON........ 34 Bast Elizabeth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
ADNA W. LEONARD........-+-+-- 602 Genesee Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ernest G. RICHARDSON....163 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Rosert E. JONES....... .....631 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 
MINISTERS 
A. F. Hughes....... weceeeeees- Hvansville College, Evansville, Ind. 
Foster C.- Anderson. «. <2 <40 54 acces eee eees se sie ne Delaware, Ohio 
Fred Winslow Adams........ 361 Sumner Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 
He BW. Hutchinson. <<. cecicte ae cratetote hata eae sce wisi Sioux City, Ia. 
H. G. Goodsell.............- Suite 312, 1820 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
Wi bs Hammakeree).\.. crue «6 cietsreereleines tye -) tiene Youngstown, Ohio 
Cee Hamilton. xocraciacesl cron Cazenovia Seminary, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
Le M. McCaesy. .cesaect tesraices« Rust College, Holly Springs, Miss. 
Wied Kine aecice cs sees Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. 
I. B. Schreckengast....Nebraska Wesleyan Uni., University Pl., Neb. 
F. C. Eiselen...... earl ates Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, III]. 
Merle N. English............ 320 N. Oak Park Avenue, Oak Park, III. 
FMOMBARCL T  ccrsceters, ors nucvoiereto otenmeiopieieisees cere ek tele hermecctes Urbana, Ill. 
De Tee Marshicicccscns «o0sore 0s sue ekeceree os cased Boston University, Boston, Mass 
TullyCOKMNOS ce. creinre ei tie cierste nie College of the Pacific, Stockton, Cal 
WeE, JSGratan tus RES SERETOET one SCR 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill 
PONM ET Race ss inc «.ccctere ors cieiereiets ..150 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Ri Be Scbuete yy acisicck mw sl acccsiacectsie scaasiiencte rete aoe St. Louis, Mo. 
Ezra S. Tipple........... Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 
32C.- NicChOlsONia. s,s sme nc Sagas Gere ete rere tenrere Frostburg, Md. 
LAYMEN 
Leonard D. Baldwin...............- 27 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 
SIS Conklin genera scans carne ooade once he cee Miami, Fla. 
TaN Gatchss..acimemnece ss Union Central Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Alfred FH. AVery ic cies < «ccstsss.5 sieret 105 Beltran Street, Malden, Mass. 
Diz H.. Bowland. ccc. ssc. 302 Equitable Building, Tacoma, Wash. 
William HE: Carpenter... 20% cou cone bee cee neler ototee tae Brazil, Ind. 
Hugh S: Masti: soe ee oe 5 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
H. ‘Almont Chaffee .. «iiss cists «slot siege» sfchs Box 2101, Bridgeport, Conn. 
W. Ss Ebersoleicacicie Siceegcvsteat he oxsveke tes des oes 6 hee ee ake Mount Vernon, Ia. 
Henry S. Siegrist......... 7200 Washington Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
Katherine Sisson Phillips (Mrs. Ellis L.)..... Plandome, L. I., N. Y. 
Joseph R. Harker: 3 secs inne occasion tacts Stata Jacksonville, Il. 
William Boyds 25s acca Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
T. BaHolbeatecnie. J ssateearas elas eae Library Place, Evanston, III. 
A>.C. Mondelencics cnt ccieece sete 409 Grand Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ada S. Stair (Mrs. Peter F. Visi Sagi sieveceisuesd sterete tei eres Monroe, Mich. 
Judson G. Rosebusis: 2522.2 ero eee Box 87, Appleton, Wis. 
BE Bs ie eee 170 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 
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OFFICERS 
Woalliany he wAnG GFSOn sce mle sie eieo aieiss slowed sale Muereiee a weleats President 
HM vomas Ni GNOISGNs 22 a5. oo ce, scape ene le onipe ans aoe First Vice-President 
SOSEMM Re TALENTS bk bh bn wae b cccie slow snaked ove Second Vice-President 
INT OTL OMIN VET Sera cccar wie eicoles “aul areliee eheps, erie. ous ooerane vs Recording Secretary 
WS AS IN, GOteh 3 eiccce aby. alehe chdea aussie ore Assistant Recording Secretary 
feonard De Bald will. 22s 658 ce vee Assistant Recording Secretary 
Abbotts Wiaeserris. Fy Ga hokk chia ol we ak A Fae OGRE RES Treasurer 
Bpewwis es N acGALen ies a (ole icceustost ie basins$ bi sted ye Seis Assistant Treasurer 
WRSQRAT Gal WALD rs cao rene ose orate 0 0G .onese os b>) #0; Assistant Treasurer 
MTA ess WOVATU cee ee cee Gok cece coe s Corresponding Secretary 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS AND ASSISTANTS 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
William S. Bovard, Secretary 


Abram W. Harris, J. P. MacMillan, Warren F. Sheldon, John W. 
Hancher, Dwight R. Furness. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR NEGROES 


P. J. Maveety, Secretary 
I. Garland Penn Merrill J. Holmes 


CHURCH SCHOOLS 








, Secretary 


Charles F. Boss, Jr., Mildred O. Moody, C. L. Hay, Warren P. 
Powell, Nathaniel F. Forsyth, C. A. Wagner, Hazel V. Orton. 


EPwortH LEAGUE 
Blaine E. Kirkpatrick, Secretary 


Nelson P. Horn, Nellie M. Day, Chester L. Bower, Emma A. Robin- 
son, F. H. Butler. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE FOR THE FOREIGN FIELD 
Wade Crawford Barclay 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION 
Corliss P. Hargraves 


MEN’s WoRK AND FIELD CULTIVATION 
Bert E. Smith 
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To the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 


Four years ago the report of the Board of Education closed 
with the prophetic insight that there was developing “a keener 
sense of unity among the Methodist educational interests. They 
recognize more fully their mutual obligations and try to render 
mutual service. Throughout the system ‘one increasing purpose 
runs,’ ” declares the report. 

Before the General Conference had closed this sense of mu- 
tuality was given legislative form in a more inclusive way than 
any Board anticipated. Four boards, dealing with educational 
institutions, institutions for Negroes, Sunday Schools and the 
Epworth League were merged into one board to be known as 
the Board of Education. It is this newly constituted Board 
which now reports for the manifold educational interests of 
Methodism. 

One year of the quadrennium passed before the charter of 
the Board of Education could be amended to become the char- 
ter for the new Board. By the legislation constituting the 
merger, the charter had to be in proper form before the newly 
appointed Board of Trustees, forty-five in number, could take 
over the work hitherto directed by the separate boards. Mean- 
time, the legislation had provided for singleness of administra- 
tion in one corresponding secretary for all the boards. Even 
before the legal completion of the merger, the work was unified. 
It should be recorded here that each board called upon to trans- 
fer its responsibilities to the new board did so with promptness 
and hearty co-operation. 

Responsibility was lodged with the World Service Commis- 
sion to determine the headquarters for the new board. Chicago 
was selected. The business formerly conducted at New York 
and Cincinnati was transferred to Chicago. Space was secured 
in the Book Concern Building at 740 Rush Street, for the as- 
sembled interests. 

In order to meet any contingency that might arise respecting 
title to property, the corporation of each merging board was 
preserved as a holding corporation. 

Mr. Albert W. Harris, of the Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
was elected treasurer of the Board and treasurer of each cor- 
poration. 

The securities formerly held by the several boards were 
brought to Chicago and the Harris Trust and Savings Bank was 
made custodian, under the treasurer, of all funds and securities. 
A unified accounting system was set up, with the assistance of 
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Arthur Anderson & Company, Certified Public Accountants. 
During the quadrennium the comptroller has been able to 
present to the meetings of the Board and of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the financial situation of all the interests without the 
semblance of obscurity or confusion. This clearness in the 
system of accounting is doubly reassuring under the stress of a 
falling income. A summary of the receipts and expenditures 
for the quadrennium will be included in this report. 

It was expected by the Church at large that the merging of 
the several boards would result in at least some reduction in 
the expense of administration. This saving was hardly to be 
expected in the salaries and expenses of the employed officers, in 
as much as the demand for an increased force in the field was far 
beyond the resources available. Some adjustments in organiza- 
tion were made by which the work was cared for with a reduced 
staff. 

Owing to increased cost of space, no saving was effected in 
rent by the removal to Chicago. Undoubtedly the necessary 
inter-conferences among the department workers resulted in 
reduced travel expenses. The most notable saving was in the 
expenses of board meetings. Under the separate board system 
115 members came together in annual sessions. The annual cost 
was about $11,572. Now forty-five members represent the com- 
bined interests, and the annual expense of the board and exec- 
utive committee meetings amounts to about $4,423.. The total 
saving in this item alone has not been less than $30,000 for the 
quadrennium. 

More significant than the problems of reorganization and the 
unifying of the business administration, was the merging of 
the mental attitudes with which the assembled workers, and the 
newly appointed members of the Board faced their tasks. Here 
were men and women whose administrative interests had been 
confined for a number of years to some one of the many inter- 
ests now brought together. It was no easy task to expand one’s 
interest to the point of thinking and acting impartially with 
respect to the distinct interests appealing for financial support. 
In a sense some of the merged interests had been thought of as 
competitors before the favor of the Church. Now they must 
co-operate as comrades. They are as the fingers on a single hand. 
Fingers either co-operate, or invite amputation. 

I am glad to record in this report that from the first session 
of the new Board the spirit of breadth, impartiality and com- 
radeship characterized the employed officers and members of 
the Board. Not everything desirable has yet been achieved in 
correlation and efficiency of administration, but no insuperable 
obstacles are in the way of achieving a unified educational en- 
terprise involving the agencies dealing with children, youth and 
adults. 
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It should be understood that the real basis for such an edu- 
cational merger is not administrative expediency, but the inex- 
orable laws of human life. Christian education must take ac- 
count of the unfolding process of life. It cannot go faster than 
childhood unfolds to maturity. It must observe the unity of 
the individual and provide for a life that is indivisible. Phys- 
ical, mental and spiritual factors must be considered in the 
education of each individual. Neither can education escape the 
law of continuity which establishes an inter-dependency among 
the several age-groups. The éducation of the child, the youth 
and the adult is one unbroken process. It is this fact of one- 
ness in the whole range of education that warrants the closest 
cooperation on the part of all the agencies contributing to the 
education of individuals at any stage of their development: It 
ought not to be difficult to see how vitally pre-college education 
is related to the intellectual and spiritual adventure of the four 
years in college. It is well to hold before the boys and girls 
and youth of the local churches the fact that the habits of 
study, and the ideals of character and conduct they form while 
in regular contact with the home church will have immense sig- 
nificance for their success in college. It has too often happened 
in the past that the educational activities conducted under 
the auspices of the local church were connected in the thought 
of teacher or pupil with the later educational experiences 
on the campus. It is no less important that the college 
educators increase their interest in all pre-college educational 
enterprises. Many of the embarrassing and baffling problems 
which come with college lfe might well be anticipated and 
greatly relieved by an extension of sympathetic service by col- 
lege presidents and professors to the youth of the local churches. 

There is another law of human life which admonishes the 
completest correlation of all educational enterprises. It is the 
law of social solidarity. The only really independent human 
unit is the human world. Races, nationalities, classes, are inter- 
dependent. The growth of the good life, through education in 
any lesser group is endangered by the unredeemed areas of life, 
from which the enlightened minorities cannot and should not 
isolate themselves. 

It matters not with what educational agency one may be iden- 
tified, the home, the church, or the college, he must endeavor 
to see the task in terms of a unified world and work unremit- 
tingly for a synthesis of all the factors involved in putting 
Christian truth into life. 
~The records following in this report will show that no in- 
terest grought into the fellowship of this merger has suffered 
thereby, ‘while new stimulus has been given the interest of the 
church in ‘ts truly life-deep and world-wide cause of Chris- 
tian educatiorir 
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Patrick J. Maveety retires from official relation to the Board 
of Education after twenty years of continuous and conspicuous 
leadership at the head of our educational system for Negroes. 

Abram W. Harris has completed twelve years of distinguished 
service in connection with the educational institutions of our 
church. He was Corresponding Secretary of the Board from 
1916 to 1924. During the present quadrennium he has been 
related to the Department of Educational Institutions. 

John W. Hancher, so well known as the head of Institutional 
Financing, and related officially to the Board of Education since 
1912, is now conducting an independent movement for the aid 
of philanthropic and other institutions which may be seeking 
large financial resources. 

The Board of Education and the entire Church appreciate the 
services of these distinguished leaders. 
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BALANCE SHEET 





Assets: 
Cashrouellanaen se as foes Nee i ee oe a 5,115.00 
ACCOUNTS Receivableten ma at ha: Ge SNE E | Bae a Bare. 
vives tien (swe yet. seb srcteile sevens «baad ms crcne. omen aL 3,100,520.72 
Students’ Notes—Less Reserve.......................... 2,280,258.86 
Inventory of Merchandise and Supplies................... 5,487.33 
Ere DAI PXMEDSES TAs < BEEP PARR Pl. Ble ce trii tonne cate deer. chimed 47,434.25 
Real Estate: 
Negro Schools—Estimated value (not in- 
cluded in balance sheet)................ $3,000,000.00 
City Lots and Miscellaneous............................ 125.00 
MataleAcsets ni Peery es ene. eee tc es Oe ae $5,539,740.60 
Liabilities: : 
ACLOUMT SE bay ADlOs tee See GEE, chs, hee: Plas, ences tes ne $45,282.43 
INoses bavable sant smet mnie eit ics oh ties 101,959.94 
ACCOUNTS with SChOOI8 Ss ocv.c. ace nn teen ttt eee TR oes 4,273.25 
Fund Accounts: 
Centenary Educational Fund............:......0000008 133,782.37 
Centenary Subileor Mund tar. cclcienas oe ccs A Le 986,006.27 
General Servree vErust Bund. +. G2). 5 cicin beced. eoaure sees 90,469.76 
ChildrenseD ayes tee vases | ctr eee ee 2,312,096.10 
See Childrenvs and of 18664 ye eee. JIA a 1,023,615.92 
Permanent Fund for Church Schools..............-.0:: 73,418.49 
PATER ye RUC ee ute ae Mime ts Seeks Us 2 RE ee 141,797.51 
Retirmyp: Allowance Bund ee oh f= ee SPARE 2 95,281.19 
Other Endowment and Trust Funds.................... 588,756.64 
Reserve for Unfilled Subscriptions...................00- 2,500.00 
otallaabilitiesits. acti: setae tin cols Fa amoaahaahei son $5,599,239.87 
Net Worth—Deficit: 
Dept. of Educational Institutions.......... $8,382.10 
Dept. Ed. Inst. for Negroes............ ate 48,515.88 
Dept: of Church Schools! v= 245 .0ch. oscars: 6,387.71 
Dept. of the Epworth League............. 25,753.20 $59,499.27 
TOTALS APs APeae 8 Mees 8 Sani oe | Bets. am ys on RAG $5,539,740.60 


Notre—Bold figures indicate deficit. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Who are our great men and where are their records to be 
found? ‘There is an incredibly simple and popular notion that 
a monthly perusal of the success magazines would be adequate 
answer. ‘The names and narratives, however, would run pretty 
largely to manufacturers of brass pipe and porcelain tubs, the 
raisers of better breeds of fowl or cattle, or the men who by 
their ingenious inventions have added much to our daily com- 
fort. All of them doubtless have been benefactors of humanity 
in somewhat limited spheres, but the truly great men are to be 
found on the faculty lists of educational institutions. The 
teachers who preside over the class rooms are developing the 
spiritual and imtellectual leadership to which the Church and 
society must commit its future. To select the greatest among 
them. would be to fill the pages of the report. All of them, down 
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to the humblest, are worthy of gratitude for the contribution 
they are making to the world and their records are written in 
the lives of us all. The fine tribute of Erasmus is worthy of 
re-reading that we may pay our respects to those who have 
helped to make us what we are: 

“T admit that your vocation is laborious but I utterly deny 
that it is tragic or deplorable, as you call it. To be a school- 
master is next to being a king. Do you count it a mean employ- 
ment to imbue the minds of your fellow-citizens in their earnest 
years with the best literature and with the love of Christ, and 
to return them to their country honest and virtuous men? In 
the opinion of fools it is a humble task, but in fact it is the 
noblest of occupations. Even among the heathen it was always 
a noble thing to deserve well of the State, and no one serves it 
better than the moulders of raw boys.” 


UNIVERSITIES 


This category now includes, by the Enactments of the Uni- 
versity Senate, Boston University, Northwestern University, 
Syracuse University, the University of Southern California, and 
the University of Denver. At Boston University there has been 
a marked growth in the size of the student body, some increase 
is noted in the properties and over $2,000,000 has been added to 
the endowment funds. The premier institution of the group, 
Northwestern University, has spectacular achievements to 
record: the erection of the notable group of buildings on the 
McKinlock campus in the city of Chicago to house the profes- 
sional schools at a cost of over $5,000,000; the building of a 
group of sorority houses and dormitories for women on the 
Evanston campus at a cost of well over $1,000,000; the com- _ 
pletion of the Dyche Stadium at an expenditure of more: than 
$1,000,000; an increase of approximately $3,300,000 in produc- 
tive endowment and of over $8,600,000 in unproductive endow- 
ment. The University of Southern California has made re- 
markable educational progress during the quadrennium and with 
the college, professional and down-town schools now serves a 
larger student body than any university in the Church. Addi- 
tions to the plant will total over $1,000,000. Syracuse Univer- 
sity shows a commendable record of steady progress throughout 
its colleges and professional schools. The University of Denver 
has been developing the college and professional schools and 
growing steadily in favor and influence. 

The service of these institutions through their undergradu- 
ate, graduate, and professional schools is of immeasurable value, 
particularly as they afford opportunity for the realization of the 
Christian ideal in business, technical, and professional groups 
of their graduates. The contributions of the faculties to liter- 
ature, sciences, and the arts through the learned societies, maga- 
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zines, and books is worthy of detailed record, but space makes 
possible only mention of it. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


One of the major concerns of the quadrennium has been that 
of adequate financial support for the schools of theology. The 
contiguous annual conferences have felt little sense of responsi- 
bility for the operating expenses of our schools of theology and 
until the beginning»of the Centenary help came only from inter- 
ested individuals. During the previous quadrennium the Board 
of Foreign Missions and the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension contributed generously to the support of a 
majority of the schools on the basis of the need of trained leader- 
ship in their particular fields. Since 1924 the responsibility has 
rested solely on the Board of Education. In 1923-24 appropri- 
ations to theological and graduate schools totalled $16,862. In 
1924-25, with the new responsibility, the total reached $90,000. 
A steady decrease in income during the quadrennium has com- 
pelled a reduction in appropriations for this group so that for 
1927-28 the amount is fixed at $79,150. The need of the schools 
of theology is obvious but perhaps it is not realized that greatly 
increased funds are necessary if these schools are to give the 
ministers adequate training for the present day. It is ear- 
nestly and confidently hoped that General Conference will solve 
the problem of financing this vitally important group of schools. 


COLLEGES 


There has been a change of attitude toward Church colleges 
in recent years that bodes well for their future. Having suffered 
the taunt of smallness they are now proudly boasting of it, ap- 
preciating to the full the opportunity it gives for better instruc- 
tion of the individual and the more intimate cooperation of 
the faculty in the building up of the intellectual life of the 
students. It is increasingly evident, however, that favor can 
be held only as the schools are educationally worthy of it. This 
means a marked increase in permanent funds as well as the 
annual contributions for maintenance. The difficulties of main- 
taining this high standing are evidenced by the fact that while 
our appropriations in 1923-24 totaled $381,573, they have been 
reduced to $240,750 in 1927-28. A decrease in the level of 
income from $750,000 during the previous quadrennium to less 
than $500,000 for the current year is partly responsible for this 
and further explanation is seen in the appropriations to theo- 
logical schools and the indirect contribution to the wiping out 
of the indebtedness of the Board of Foreign Missions. Your 
attention is directed to the list of colleges approved by the Uni- 
versity Senate and the discouraging number of institutions that 
do not meet all of the requirements of that body. The problems | 
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in every college in this group could be solved by money. Atten- 
tion is here called to them in order that you may have an ap- 
preciation of the serious financial aspects of Church support of 
Church schools. 

The limitations of space make impracticable the recording of 
notable advances in many of the colleges: Buildings of every 
type and description have been added; permanent funds have 
been increased; standards of scholarship are higher; the tech- 
nique of administration is improving. The sacrifice and faith 
of the Church are splendidly rewarded and greater things await 
greater resources. 

The intensive study of all the institutions in gathering nec- 
essary data for the University Senate has led to unanimous 
action on the part of the Senate and the Educational Associa- 
tion, which includes all the schools of the department, request- 
ing that a survey be made that will help to the establishment 
of Church-wide educational policies and make clear the respon- 
sibilities of the Church for all its schools. This has been put 
down as the first major task of the new quadrennium. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Despite the growth of the public school practically all of our 
academies have strengthened their faculties, added to their stu- 
dent bodies, increased their permanent funds, and grown in 
public favor. Their contributions to the leadership of the Church 
im previous years make them worthy of every consideration and 
the fine traditions of the past are being upheld in the present. 
The growth of the cities and the problems of city schools, to- 
gether with the opportunity for educational experimentation, 
give promise of ever increasing usefulness on the part of these 
long-established preparatory schools. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 


In 1908 the Southern Schools were made the special care of 
the former Board of Education and this responsibility now at- 
taches to the Department of Educational Institutions. No more 
romantic story has been written than can be heard from the 
principals of any of these schools about the boys and girls who 
come out of the Southern mountains for a chance at a Christian 
education. The resources of the Board have been so limited 
throughout the quadrennium as to make impossible the erection 
of new buildings at any of these schools, but there has been a 
very marked increase in the equipment of the laboratories, in 
additions to the libraries, and the teaching effectiveness of the 
faculty. The educational programs are adapted to the special 
needs of the communities being served and results, as seen in 
Christian leadership, are splendid repayment for the invest- 
ment the Church is making in time and money. 
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GENERAL NOTES 


The investment we make in the form of an annual appropri- 
ation to the Council of Church Boards of Education brings re- 
turns a hundred fold. This body was organized in 1912 and is 
a product of the vision and foresight of Bishop Thomas Nichol- 
son, a former Corresponding Secretary. The number of con- 
stituent Boards has increased from seven to nineteen. Through 
the services of the Executive Secretary, Dr. Robert L. Kelly, 
his competent associates, and the magazine, Christian Education, 
a great contribution is being made to the solution of many par- 
ticular problems of the denominational institution. 

It is pleasant to record the generous actions of the General 
Education Board in having made payments to our institutions 
from June 1, 1924, to December 31, 1927, totalling $2,271,808. 
Further appropriations outstanding as of December 31, 192%, 
totalled over $3,000,000. To claim these amounts the colleges 
and universities must raise more than $6,800,000. 

During the quadrennium visits have been made by members 
of the staff to nearly every one of the institutions. The recep- 
tions have been cordial and friendly, and much help has been 
given and received. In our capacity as counsellor in matters of 
business and finance we have tried to give a common distribu- 
tion to the experiences aud successes of all who wrestle with this 
difficult aspect of administration. In the highly technical field 
of educational administration we have attempted to serve as a 
clearing house for the experimental work now in process and 
the best practices thus far evolved. 


STUDENT LOAN FUND 


The growth of interest in the observance of Children’s Day 
is one of the remarkable and very hopeful aspects of the report. 
For the year ending June 30, 1924, the Children’s Day col- 
lection totalled $138,604; for the year ending June 30, 1927, 
the collection was $195,395. Orders for Children’s Day 
in 1923 totalled 5407; they rose to 7809 in 1927. That means 
an increase of 2402 in the number of churches that observed 
Children’s Day as well as an increase of $56,791 in the collec- 
tions. To think of this in terms of collections alone would be 
missing the chief purpose of the day. The Children’s Day pro- 
gram and all the literature centering about its observance em- 
phasizes the importance of education for leadership and of the 
vital necessity of giving a Christian content to the whole process. 
We are at the same time, therefore, setting the ideal of higher 
education and creating a fund that will help make it possible. 

The Christian Student attracts increasingly favorable notice 
from appreciative readers. Contributions of a dollar or more, 
entitling the giver to a year’s subscription, numbered 15,200 in 
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1923. The observance of Children’s Day in 1927 brought this 
group of subscribers up to 28,200, an increase of 13,000 con- 
tributors. In addition to this group the magazine is sent to all 
pastors, District Superintendents, and Bishops in the United 
States. 

In the year. 1923-24 the allotment for Student Loans was 
$269,250; for 1927-28 it has been fixed at $291,775. During 
the years of the Fund aid has been extended to 37,819 students 
in the stupendous total of $4,765,561. 

Through several years of the quadrennium there was careful 
consideration given by the Trustees to the rules and conditions 
under which loans might be granted and the practices of the 
office in securing collections. These studies have resulted in 
carefully prepared regulations that have won the endorsement 
of the administrators of our schools and other organizations and 
societies that have canvassed this vitally important problem. 


THE UNIVERSITY SENATE 


Ptoféssor Ri N. Brook’: 2.00... ee Se, Gammon Theological Seminary 
President Arlo Ayres Brown................2.00-- University of Chattanooga 
President Elmer Guy Cutshall...................... Iliff School of Theology 
President W. J. Davidson...............5.-0204- Illinois Wesleyan University 
Présidént. Carl) Gen IOnO¥ins- vex tka seccgecuetee crags clsioas erie Willamette University 
Prafessor, WHA. Clothe act nat. | riot aciictoumaa cients Allegheny College 
President. We Ba tulemae 2.5 eet ss ite een on OR a eee eee Baker University 
Ghancellor Cl Wie limts. nrg. cir nan vet a nedent cies ieyseickahe cae Syracuse University 
Hesdriaster Brancis Hi. Green.0 2. ser. ee eee Pennington Seminary 
‘PresidenteJohn i. Hillman te cscs ooo a a ee eee Simpson College 
‘President: JW + Hofimant2o. oom crore Ohio Wesleyan University 
Vice President Leroy A. Howland....................-. Wesleyan University 
President <Damebeh: (Marsh occ os tad ates cai atone Boston University 
President Rufus B. von KleinSmid......... University of Southern California 
President; Ht: MEGtitn. 1a" nee ee maar eee DePauw University 
‘Pronident: ) (Pe Morgane. ote es te eee ee eee Dickinson College 
President:J:. B: Randolplizs: >. ts 22s eee oe es Claflin University 
Présidontsgohu- Ey. Seaton, : 3s Sl ak oe eae .,- Albion College 
President) Gea: Cy Taylorae 2, oe Se eee Philander Smith College 
President) Charles Wii Tenney:lec sqthymaries each Seon ate ee Gooding College 
President bl ensys Mie Wihistous a. estan too in ae aes Lawrence College 
OFFICERS 


John L. Seaton, President 
William 8. Bovard, Executive Secretary 
Joseph P. MacMillan, Recording Secretary 


AD INTERIM COMMITTEE 


John L. Seaton W. J. Davidson 

William 8S. Bovard Arlo A. Brown 

J. P. MacMillan Thomas F, Holgate 
W. A. Elliott 
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The University Senate was established by a legislative act of 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
May, 1892. It is charged by the General Conference with the 
“duty of protecting the educational standards of the Church” 
and has “authority to establish standards for the various educa- 
tional institutions and foundations under the patronage of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.” It is instructed to “report at 
least quadrennially to the Board of Education a proper classi- 
fication for each educational institution or foundation under its 
supervision, and on the basis of this report the Board of Edu- 
cation shall prepare its official lists of institutions and shall be 
governed in its administration.” 

By virtue of this authority and in the carrying out of its 
responsibility, the University Senate adopted the necessary 
standards and has classified the educational institutions as is 
shown on the following pages. Since the ratings of other 
regional and national associations are of marked importance, 
there are also added the classifications of these bodies. 

Plans are being evolved by which the University Senate will 
appraise the scope of work, curriculum, faculty organization, 
and equipment of the schools sponsored by the Department of 
Educational Institutions for Negroes, with a view to deter- 
mining the program in each case which can be sanctioned. 
Morgan College and Meharry Medical College are approved as 
meeting in full the standards of the University Senate. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


UNIVERSITIES 


A university is understood to comprise a college of liberal arts and 
sciences, a graduate school of arts and sciences, and one or more 
professional schools. 


Boston UNIversity!, 2a 
College of Liberal Arts2b 
College of Business Administration? 
College of Practical Arts and Letters 
School of Theology 
School of Law10 
School of Medicine!! 
School of Education 
School of Religious Education and Social Service 
Graduate School 


NoRTHWESTERN UNIvERSITY!, 2¢ 
The College of Liberal Arts2b, 3 
The Graduate School 
The Medical School11 
The Law School10 
The School of Engineering 
The Dental School12 
The School of Music 
The School of Commerce? 
The Medill School of Journalism 
The School of Speech 
The School of Education 


Syracuse UNIVERSITY!, 2 
College of Liberal Arts2b, 3 
College of Medicinel1 
College of Fine Arts 
College of Law10 
College of Applied Science 
Teachers College 
New York State College of Forestry 
Graduate School 
College of Agriculture 
College of Business Administration? 
College of Home Economics 
Library School 
School of Public Speech and Dramatic Art 
School of Nursing 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs 


Approved by: 

1 University Senate. 

2 Association of American Universities (college). 

2a Association of American Universities (university). 

2b Association of American Universities. 

2c Association of American Universities (member). 

3 North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
9 Association of Collegiate Schools of Business. 

10 Association of American Law Schools. 

11 Council on Medical Education of American Medical Association. 
12 Dental Educational Council of America—Class A 
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UNIVERSITY OF DrENvER1 
Graduate School 
College of Liberal Arts3 
School of Dentistry12a 
School of Law 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance? 
School of Chemical Engineering 
School of Electrical Engineering 
School of Pharmacy 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA!, 2 
College of Liberal Arts2b 
College of Music 
School of Religion 
School of Speech 
School of Law10 
College of Dentistry12 
College of Pharmacy13 
The Graduate School 
College of Commerce and Business Rawinistrations 
School of Education 
University College 
School of Social Welfare 
School of Architecture 


SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY . 


Boston University School of Theology! 
Drew Theological Seminary! 

Garrett Biblical Institutel 

lliff School of Theology! 

Kimball School of Theology* 

Nast Theological Seminary] 
Norwegian-Danish Theological Seminary|| 
Wesley Academy and Theological Seminary| 


COLLEGES 


Albion Collegel, 2, 3 

Allegheny Collegel, 2, 4 

American University College of Liberal Artsib 
Baker University]. 2, 3 

Baldwin-Wallace Collegel, 3 

Central Wesleyan College* 

College of Puget Sound!, 5 

College of the Pacficla, 2 

Cornell College, 2, 3 


* Not meeting some of the requirements of the University Senate. 
|| Unclassified by the University Senate. 


Approved by: 

1 University Senate. ; 

la University Senate on basis of approval by Association of American 
Universities, though lacking endowment requirements. 

1b University Senate subject to annual review. 

2 Association of American Universities (college). 

2b Association of American Universities. 

3 North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

4 Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland. 

5 Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools. 

9 Association of Collegiate Schools of Business. 

10 Association of American Law _ Schools. 

12 Dental Educational Council of America—Class A. 

12a Dental Educational Council of America—Class B. 

13 American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 
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Dakota Wesleyan Universityl, 3 
DePauw University], 2, 3 
Dickinson Collegel, 2, 4 
Evansville College* 

Gooding College* 

Goucher Collegel, 2, 4, 6 

Hamline Universityl, 2, 3 

Illinois Wesleyan Universityl, 2,3 
Illinois Woman’s Collegel, 2, 3 
Intermountain Union College* 
Iowa Wesleyan College, 3 
Kansas Wesleyan University* 
Lawrence Collegel, 2, 3 
McKendree College* 

Missouri Wesleyan College* 
Morningside Collegel, 2, 3 

Mount Union Collegel, 3 
Nebraska Wesleyan University], 8 
Ohio Northern University* 

Ohio Wesleyan University1, 2, 3 
Oklahoma City University* 
Simpson Collegel, 2, 3 
Southwestern Collegel, 3 

Union College* 

University of Chattanoogal, 2, 6 
Upper Iowa University* 
Wesleyan Universityl1, 2 

West Virginia Wesleyan Collegel, 3 
Willamette University, 2,5 


AFFILIATED COLLEGE 
Wesley College! (Affiliated with University of North Dakota) 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Blinn Memorial College* 
Ozark Wesleyan College* 
Tennessee Wesleyan Collegel, 6 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Baxter Seminaryl, 6 

Blinn Memorial College (academy) * 
Cazenovia Seminaryl, 4 

Centenary Collegiate Institutel, 4 
Chicago Training School (academy)1, 38 
Drew Seminary for Young Womenl 
East Greenwich Academyl1, 7 


* Not meeting some of the requirements of the University Senate. 


Approved by: 

1 University Senate. 

la University Senate on basis of approval by Association of American 
Universities, though lacking endowment requirements. 

1b University Senate subject to annual review. 

2 Association of American Universities (college). 

3 North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

4 Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland. 

6 Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 

7 New England College Entrance Certificate Board. 
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East Maine Conference Seminary1, 7 
Epworth Seminary* 

Genesee Wesleyan Seminary! 

Iowa Military Academy || + 

Jennings Seminaryl, 3 

John H. Snead Seminaryl, 6 

Kent’s Hill Seminaryl, 7 
McLemoresville Collegiate Institute* 
Montpelier Seminaryl, 7 

Mount Zion Seminary* 

Murphy Collegiate Institutel, 6 
Pennington Seminary! 

Tennessee Wesleyan College (academy) 1,6 
Texas Wesleyan College || 

Tilton School, 7 

Troy Conference Academy!, 7 
Washington Collegiate Institutel 
Wesley Collegiate Institute1 
Wilbraham Academy], 7 
Williamsport-Dickinson Seminary1 
Wyoming Seminary1 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
Port Arthur Collegel, 8 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Chicago Training School! 

Cincinnati Missionary Training Schooll 

Dorcas Institutel 

Dwight W. Blakeslee Memorial Training Schooll 
Iowa National Bible Training School** 

Kansas City National Training Schooll 

Lucy Webb Hayes National Training School! 
Northwest Training School** 

San Francisco National Training School** 


* Not meeting some of the requirements of the University Senate. 
** Classification not completed by University Senate. 

|| Unclassified by the University Senate. 

7 Closed 1927-28. 


Approved by: 

1 University Senate. 

3 North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

6 Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 
7 New England College Entrance Certificate Board. 

8 National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools, 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
FOR NEGROES 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Flint-Goodridge Hospitalis and Nurse Training School, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 

Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Georgia 

Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tennessee}, 11 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


Bennett College for Women, Greensboro, North Carolina 
Claflin College, Orangeburg, South Carolina 

Clark University, Atlanta, Georgia 

Morgan College, Baltimore, Maryland!, 4 

New Orleans College, New Orleans, Louisianal4 
Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Arkansas 

Rust College, Holly Springs, Mississippi 

Samuel Huston College, Austin, Texas 

Wiley College, Marshall, Texas 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, Florida 

Haven Teachers College, Meridian, Mississippi 

Morristown Normal & Industrial College, Morristown, Tennessee 
Walden College, Nashville, Tennessee 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Princess Anne Academy, Princess Anne, Maryland, 
and the High School departments of: 

Bennett College for Women, Greensboro, North Carolina 

Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, Florida 

Claflin College, Orangeburg, South Carolina 

Clark University, Atlanta, Georgia 

Haven Teachers College, Meridian, Mississippi 

Morristown Normal & Industrial College, Morristown, Tennessee 

New Orleans College, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Arkansas 

Rust College, Holly Springs, Mississippi 

Samuel Huston College, Austin, Texas 

Walden College, Nashville, Tennessee 


Approved by: 

1 University Senate. 

4 Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland. 

11 Couns on Medical Hducation of American Medical Association— 

ass 
14 Association of Colleges for Colored Youth. 
15 American College of Surgeons. 
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WESLEY FOUNDATIONS 


In 1910 the then Board of Home Missions, upon the applica- 
tion of James C. Baker, made its first appropriation to aid 
Trmity Church, Urbana, Illinois, in its work among university 
students. 

In 1912 the Board of Education, led by Secretary Thomas 
Nicholson, made its first appropriations for this purpose, to Ur- 
bana, Illinois, Ann Arbor, Michigan and Madison, Wisconsin. 
Soon, in Iowa and Nebraska, items for similar programs began 
to appear in Annual Conference benevolences. 

In 1913, upon the recommendations of a commission repre- 
senting the four Conferences in Illinois, the work in Urbana 
was incorporated under the name “The Wesley Foundation at 
the University of Illinois.” Wisconsin promptly adopted the 
name and the incorporated form of organization. 

In 1916 General Conference, on a motion presented by Abram 
W. Harris, directed the Boards of Education and of Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension to create a Joint Committee for 
the supervision of this activity. Secretary Nicholson, who be- 
came Bishop Nicholson that year, by processes of foreordina- 
tion, soon became chairman of this Joint Committee. In 1916 
Abram W. Harris became Corresponding Secretary of the Board 
of Education, and David D. Forsyth, of the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension. 

The Centenary survey of the Home Board for this particular 
field, made by James C. Baker, stimulated attention to its pos- 
sibilities in many Annual Conferences. Under the leadership 
of the men mentioned and several others, including Arthur W. 
Stalker and Edward W. Blakeman, and with the increased Cen- 
tenary resources of the two cooperating Boards, the Wesley 
Foundation movement gained recognition as an essential factor 
in the program of the church. 


GROWTH. 


In 1918 there were twenty operating points, most of them 
very loosely organized. We are now operating at sixty centers, 
many of theme having well developed and: comprehensive pro- 
grams. In 1918 there were four or five fulltime workers. In 
1927 the number had increased to forty-two, fourteen women 
and twenty-eight men. At the present moment there are four 
vacancies in this list pending the solution of the perennial 
financial problem. ‘Ten other places are ready for fulltime 
workers and suffering seriously for the lack of them. There ap- 
pear to be no local or missionary funds available for immediate 
help, although the maintenance budget provided by the two 
cooperating Boards has risen, with some fluctuations, from 
$6,000 in 1918 to nearly $100,000 in 1927. 
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FINANCIAL 


The policy of the Joint Committee from the beginning has been 
to make conditional appropriations with a view to stimulating 
self support. The three places first aided by this Board, Urbana, 
Ann Arbor and Madison, are leading in this particular as in 
many others. California, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Washington and Wyoming are mak- 
ing progress. Practically every place on the list is trying to do 
something, the total raised by the field for self support during 
1927 reaching nearly $150,000. Philadelphia, thanks to the 
devoted leadership of William Boyd, president of the Board of 
Trustees, presents this year the most notable instance of program 
development and financial progress. 

As a general rule, around the circuit the resources lag far 
behind the needs. The financial phase of the problem is very 
difficult. A man commissioned to render pastoral service in a 
parish of several hundred or a few thousand. students, who is 
forced during several months of the year to spend from two to 
five days a week on the road in quest of money, soon finds himself 
attempting the impossible both at home and abroad. If he could 
find a score of trustee presidents like Mr. Boyd or John H. 
Race of the Princeton board, this financial paragraph woul 
become an anthem of glad tidings. 


RESULTS 


Gratifying results in the securing of ministerial and mission- 
ary recruits are in evidence every year, though the major fruit- 
age is to be found in the conservation and training of thousands 
of educated laymen. The 1927 Yearbook of the Wesley Founda- 
tion of Wisconsin contains a list of more than fifty men and 
women, active in the Foundation during the years 1908-1915, 
who have now come to positions of some distinction and influ- 
ence in many callings and in many lands. The list ranges from 
“Y” secretaries in Constantinople and in China to a famous 
football coach at Ohio University, and includes missionaries, pro- 
fessors, physicians, attorneys, judges, business men, a Japanese 
writer, and a Chinese manufacturer. Similar facts, unrecorded 
on any printed page and unknown even to the pastors con- 
cerned, stand to the credit of many other places. 


SCHOOLS OF RELIGION 


A positive and growing trend toward cooperative schools of 
of religion for curricular credit at state colleges and universi- 
ties is the outstanding feature of the field for the year 1927. The 
cordial attitude of the university administrators toward this 
development confronts us with an embarrassing number of chal- 
lenging invitations. It is evident that in this particular a new 
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page has been turned in the history of higher education in Amer- 
ica and the churches may write on that page whatsoever they 
will. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


One historic glory of the church college is the desire and pur- 
pose and effort of its administration to provide a competent 
faculty of earnest Christian teachers. A little learning is good. 
More learning is better, and a considerable degree of it is essen- 
tial in a faculty. Yet a Christian personality, vital and virile 
enough to be contagious, is the best religious facility the Church 
can offer students, or anyone else. 

A Wesley. Foundation can have no technical or official influ- 
ence upon the choice of faculty members in its neighborhood. 
Nevertheless it is of vital concern to the church that the supply 
of Christian teachers and professors shall be adequate for the 
needs of all institutions, private and public. The rapid growth 
of the public educational system calls for new teachers and pro- 
fessors by the thousand and by the hundred every year. One of 
the greatest possibilities of the Wesley Foundation movement 
is in its possible influence upon the quality: of the supply of 
teachers and professors. 

A recent official statement of the Federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion affirms that seventy-eight per cent of the students preparing 
to teach are in institutions under public control. That is to 
say, four out of five of the coming teachers, including profes- 
sors, are seeking their equipment where facilities for religious 
education are very inadequate. A scientist of international 
repute, hearing these figures, said: “You might add to that 
statement that seventy-eight per cent of the students preparing 
to teach are working under a philosophical theory which in 
effect makes education a religion and substitutes the school for — 
the church.” Not long ago a prominent and popular professor 
in a state institution, a member of the church, declined to teach 
a class in the church school because, he said: “I am ashamed to 
have the students discover how little I know about religion.” 

A theological student recently called to inquire concerning op- 
portunities in the Wesley Foundation field. Speaking of the 
university from which he graduated, he said: “A number of 
faculty men there have formed an atheist club. That is the 
toughest thing the students have to face. I should like a chance 
to help them face it.” 

I submit these observations concerning the quality of the 
supply of teachers and professors as indicating one reason for 
as wise and vigorous and comprehensive a Wesley Foundation 
program as we can possibly devise and provide. 

Another significant point should be called to your attention. 
It was reported in September, 1927, that two-thirds of the fresh- 
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men just entering Princeton University were sons of parents 
who were not. college graduates. If that is true of an old line 
university, older than the government of the United States, 
what do you suppose, at the relatively new and rapidly growing 
state universities, is the percentage of students whose parents 
are not college graduates? Evidently two-thirds and more of 
each freshman class is plunged into the life of the university 
without any direct family traditions or experiences to guide 
them. ; 

Many of the pastors of those students, back home, were neither 
college nor seminary graduates. Is it any wonder there are 
religious problems and perplexities of a very serious character 
in such communities of students? These are the conditions 
we must face and help to remedy. 


THE HEART OF THE STORY ~° 


The Church keeping company with her own young people who 
are students of college and university grade, and keeping step 
with them in as friendly and helpful a manner as possible; that 
is the gist of the Wesley Foundation idea. In brief, the stu- 
dents at non-Methodist institutions resemble those at Methodist 
institutions except that, as a rule, men intending to enter our 
ministry choose to attend our own colleges. Aside from this 
detail, proximity appears to be the dominant factor in student 
attendance, plus the variations in technical courses provided at 
different places. 

What the Church desires in the way of moral and religious 
atmosphere, ideals, influences, and activities for students in 
our own institutions, she desires for those in non-Methodist 
institutions. Nothing less than these ideals can be seriously 
considered as determining the elements in a desirable program 
and the support which is its due. 

It is easier to preach these principles than it is to attain them 
anywhere. It would be fair to say, in colloquial rather than 
scientific terms, that a given group of facts which might pro- 
duce complaints in a Church college might, if found at a Wes- 
ley Foundation, be the occasion of much rejoicing. For in- 
stance: Many people expect Church college conditions to be 
well nigh perfect. If a student or a professor is not on the 
mark religiously someone may lodge a complaint. Whereas at 
a state institution whenever a student or a professor appears at 
church everybody concerned thanks God and takes courage. 

I would enter a plea, on the one hand, against demanding 
too much from our own institutions, and, on the other, against 
being content with too little from other colleges and universi- 
ties. It is of vital importance to the future that the Church 
shall care for the students and that the students, regardless of 
the names on their sheepskins, shall learn to care for the Church, 
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which may thus become the co-ordinating, leavening, solidifying 
element which shall blend in one fellowship all our aspiring, un- 
sullied youth. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
FOR NEGROES 


By action of the General Conference of 1924, the Board of 
Education for Negroes became a part of the Board of Educa- 
tion. Within the first year following the General Conference 
the legal steps necessary to a completion of the merger with the 
Board of Education were carried out, and the headquarters of 
the Church’s activities for Negro education were moved from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to Chicago, Illinois. 

The department continues in charge of the schools and col- 
leges for the training of Negro youth as heretofore maintained 
by the Church under the care of the Board of Education for 
Negroes, and its predecessor, the Freedmen’s Aid Society. 

For the purpose of protecting property rights, and to aid in 
the settlement of wills, legacies, etc., the legal corporation known 
as the Board of Education for Negroes is continued temporarily 
with such reorganization of its membership as that the whole 
number are included in the membership of the Board of Educa- 
tion. The charter of the Board of Education for Negroes is 
thus continued, but may be surrendered at any time, and the 
property rights and other interests become inherent in the Board 
of Education. 


DECLINE IN INCOME 


The most serious problem of the quadrennium resulted from a 
decline in income following the close of the Centenary period. 
The increased receipts from the Centenary made possible the 
purchase of new property and a very considerable addition to the 
buildings and equipment of the schools. A large part of the 
Centenary increase was absorbed by the sharp advances in sala- 
ries and costs of maintenance. These have more than doubled. 
If the standard of giving established by the Centenary had con- 
tinued, or if salaries and current expenditures had dropped 
back to pre-Centenary prices, there would have been very little 
embarrassment on account of the declining income. But when 
the income decreased and all costs, including salaries, continued 
on a post-war basis, the institutions were confronted with 
the very serious problem of how to keep the schools going with 
increasing costs and lessening income. 

To meet this situation tuition fees, board and incidentals of 
every description have been increased. On account of the low 
scale of wages and other income received by the Negro people, 
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the costs of education to students, parents and guardians could 
not be raised in any proportion to the increase in the cost of 
maintenance of the schools. This cost of maintenance has more 
than doubled, but it would have been impossible to have more 
than doubled tuition, board and other fees to the students. As 
a consequence the schools have been run at the lowest limit of 
expenditure possible to a continuance of their work, with very 
little increase in their equipment, a complete cessation of build- 
ing enterprises, and only such repairs and improvements on 
the buildings as were necessary to protect them from decay. 
This condition cannot last much longer. It is hoped that the 
endowment and expansion campaigns under the direction of 
Secretary Penn will bring the Negro people themselves to such 
support of their own institutions as will supplement the appro- 
priations from the Church at large. 


GAMMON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AND STEWART MISSIONARY 
FOUNDATION FOR AFRICA, ATLANTA, GA. 


At this school of the prophets, Thirkield Hall, the new and 
very complete administration building begun in the last quad- 
rennium was finished and dedicated soon after the General 
Conference, at a cost of $120,000. The Seminary now has a 
modern chapel, administration offices and class rooms in one 
beautiful and well-equipped building. The older main build- 
ing, which was used for almost all purposes of the institution, 
including dormitories, is now being made over so as to provide 
for dormitories only. 

President Philip M. Watters, D.D., after ten years of faithful 
and efficient service, resigned, and in about a year thereafter 
passed on to his eternal home. He was a most successful ad- 
ministrator and left the institution with the good will and affec- 
tion of the Negro people. His place was filled by the election 
of Professor George H. Trever, D.D., who for twenty-three years 
gave efficient service to the school in the chair of Hebrew and 
New Testament Exegesis. 

The Rev. J. W. E. Bowen, Ph.D., 8.T.D., LL.D., Vice-Presi- 
dent and Professor of Church History and Religious Education, 
resigned his chair after thirty years of faithful and efficient 
service. During part of this time he was president of the insti- 
tution. He has been made Extension Secretary for the school. 

The Rey. R. N. Brooks, D.D., President of Samuel Huston 
College, Austin, Texas, was elected to the chair made vacant by 
the resignation of Dr. Bowen and has entered upon his duties. 

A new lectureship has been established by the gift of Bishop 
and Mrs. W.. P. Thirkield in memory of the seventeen years 
which the Bishop and his good wife gave to the institution in its 
early years. 
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MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


This great school for the training of Negro ’ physicians, 
dentists, pharmacists and nurses, maintains the high standards 
required by the American Medical Association, and continues 
as a Class A medical college. Its diplomas are scattered over 
the entire country. Dr. George W. Hubbard, one of the found- 
ers of the school, and for over forty years its president, passed 
to his reward at a fine old age, honored and respected by white 
and colored alike for the work which he had done for medical 
education among the Negro people. The house in which he 
lived becomes the nurses’ home, and his entire estate was left 
to the college, subject to a life annuity to a relative. The school 
is now on the high crest of a wave of usefulness and prosperity 
that shall make it the most outstanding Negro medical college. 


FLINT-GOODRIDGE HOSPITAL & NURSE TRAINING SCHOOL, NEW 
ORLEANS, LA. 


This institution has been recognized as a standard nurse 
training school, which gives its graduate nurses recognition and 
service anywhere in the country. Dr. T. Restin Heath, who for 
nine years has been its very successful superintendent, was 
called to the superintendency of Bethany Hospital at Kansas 
City, Kansas, and as this call took him and his family back to 
their home Conference and home country, he accepted the posi- 
tion at Bethany. Dr. H. W. Knight, who for many years has 
given efficient service as a hospital superintendent in Africa and 
in India, under the Board of Foreign Missions, has been elected 
to take the place made vacant by the resignation of Dr. Heath. 

The location of this hospital on Canal Street has been con- 
sidered undesirable on account of noise and business encroach- 
ments. The question of a new site has been under consideration 
for some years. An entire block in a very advantageous location 
has been purchased, and as soon as the present location can be. 
sold the institution will be rebuilt at the new site. An offer of 
$250,000 for the Canal Street site was declined, as it was offered 
previous to the purchase of the new site. It was not deemed 
advisable to sell until a new location had been secured. 


BENNETT COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


For some years the question of a first class woman’s college 
as a part of the system of schools for our Negro membership 
has been discussed. The Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
had the establishment of such a school under consideration. The 
student body of Bennett College, located at Greensboro, N. C., 
had nearly four girls to one boy. The location and the buildings 
seemed admirable for the establishment of a woman’s college. 
After consultation with the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
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it was decided that the experiment of a woman’s college under 
the care and management of the Board of Education and the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society should be started at Greens- 
boro. For the present the former name was continued, with the 
addition of but two words, so that the new institution was desig- 
nated Bennett College for Women. It was thought that if the 
institution should start off with a hundred young women it 
would indicate future success. Instead of a hundred, the en- 
rollment for the first year went over two hundred. Much of the 
success of the institution is due to the fact that the boards 
succeeded in securing for the first president Dr. David D. Jones, 
with his estimable wife, both of whom are graduates of high 
grade colleges and are admirably adapted to the management 
and care of an institution of this kind. The location of the 
school in Greensboro, N. C., puts it in a neighborhood and a 
State which leads in sympathy and service for Negro educa- 
tion, and in the very city where Bishop Robert E. Jones and his 
brother David were born and raised. The present school year 
shows a substantial increase in attendance. 


CLAFLIN COLLEGE, ORANGEBURG, S. C. 


Claflin College is one of the few institutions in this depart- 
ment having an endowment of $100,000 or over. Much of this 
endowment is to be attributed to the faithful and efficient work 
of President Emeritus L. M. Dunton, who, while retired from 
the active administration of the school, continues his interest 
and gives his services to a campaign, which during the quad- 
rennium has added materially to the endowment of the school. 
A State industrial college for Negro youth, established and 
carried on by the State of South Carolina, is located on property 
adjoining Claflin College, and as the work of the two schools 
duplicates in some forms, the problem of cooperation with the 
State school is one to be seriously considered. The State insti- 
tution specializes in industrial types of training and does little 
or nothing for what might be termed “higher education.” It 
may be the part of wisdom to let the State take care of primary, 
secondary and industrial education and training, and that the 
Church schools shall supplement this work with the college and 
all for which the college stands. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, ATLANTA, GA. 


The presidency of Clark University was made vacant by the 
resignation of Rev. J. W. Simmons, M.A., Ph.D., and President 
M. 8. Davage was transferred from Rust College to Clark Uni- 
versity. President Davage has had large experience as an ad- 
ministrator in the schools of this department. He is making 
a fine record at Clark. A very considerable increase in college 
students has been made under his presidency. 
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This institution was fortunate in owning a large tract of 
valuable land adjoining its campus. After reserving over a 
hundred acres for the campus, a very large part of the acreage 
has been sold, and from the proceeds an addition of about $200,- 
000 made to the endowment. With a small amount from the 
sale of land, much needed improvements have also been made, 
and a modern athletic field and a library building constructed. 


BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE, DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 


One of the schools of the department, Cookman Institute, 
was located in Jacksonville, Fla. In the same city the Woman’s 
Home Misisonary Society had a missionary school for Negroes, 
, Boylan Home. Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, through her own 
personal efforts, with the assistance of a large number of north- 
ern friends who spent their winters in Florida, founded and 
developed a very successful school for Negro girls, at Daytona 
Beach, Fla. Arrangements were made with the trustees of this 
school by which the institution was taken over as one of the 
schools of this department, Cookman Institute at Jacksonville, 
was transferred to Daytona Beach, its property sold, and the 
proceeds, with a similar amount from Centenary receipts, were 
expended in the building of a boys’ dormitory and two profes- 
sors’ homes at Daytona Beach, and the two institutions were 
merged and named Bethune-Cookman College. Mrs. Bethune 
continues as president of the new institution. Her administra- 
tive genius and popularity, with the help of her northern friends, 
constitute a very substantial part of the forces of Negro educa- 
tion in Florida. The two Conferences in Florida have accepted 
the merged institution and are rallying to its support. An en- 
dowment campaign promises to make a substantial beginning 
toward permanent income. The new location is nearer to the 
center of the Negro population of the state, and leaves Jackson- 
ville and vicinity as an undivided field for Boylan Home. 


MORGAN COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, MD., AND PRINCESS ANNE 
ACADEMY, PRINCESS ANNE, MD. 


Morgan College, located in the city of Baltimore, has been 
moved to its new and attractive site. It is a standard A grade 
college and is the only institution of our Church to care for the 
educational needs of the Washington and Delaware Conferences. 
A campaign for endowment and buildings was successfully car- 
ried forward early in the quadrennium, and it is confidently 
hoped that when the proceeds of this campaign shall have been 
paid in, the institution will have a fine outfit of buildings and 
the beginnings of a much needed permanent endowment. 

Princess Anne Academy, a secondary school located at Prin- 
cess Anne, Md., is carried on under the care of the trustees of 
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Morgan College and also under the direction of the Board of 
Education of the State of Maryland, Its work in secondary 
and industrial training represents both the Church, and ae 
State of Maryland, 


MORRISTOWN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGR, MORRISTOWN, 
TENN. 


Soon after the General Conference, while this institution was 
enjoying its new set of buildings, consisting of a boys’ dormi- 
tory, a girls’ dormitory and a refectory, fire broke out in Crary 
Hall, the girls’ dormitory, and on account of lack of fire- fight- 
ing fae ilities in Morristown, the entire building was destroyed. 
This happened within two years of its construction, The young 
women were cared for temporartly in the New Jersey Home, one 
of the model homes of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. 
As the building was a complete loss, the full amount of insurance 
was paid by the companies, and President Hill immediately 
went to work to clear away the debris and reconstruct the build- 
ing. This was done during the following summer, so that it 
was ready for occupancy w ith the loss of its use for only a part 
of the school year. By careful management and a liberal 
salvage of the materials of the burned building, President Hall 
was enabled to reconstruct Crary Hall from the amount received 
for insurance, and with the assistance of a few liberal friends 
of the school. More than this, he secured funds enough.to build 
a much-needed new gymnasium at a cost of $25,000. 


RUST COLLEGE, HOLLY SPRINGS, MISS. 


The transfer of the president of Rust College to the presi- 
dency of Clark University was followed by the election of Pro- 
fessor L. M. MeCoy to the presidency of Rust. Professor MeCoy 
had served very acceptably for several years as dean of Morgan 
College, Baltimore, and came to the position in Rust College 
with the maturity of experience. He has raised the standards 


of thé college, and carried on extension work for Negro school 
teachers. 


HAVEN TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, MERIDIAN, MISS. 


The increase in high schools throughout the state of Missis- 
sippi, and particularly the building of a new and fully equipped 
high school at Meridian, eut into. the attendance at Haven, so 
that the institution has been majoring in teacher training and 
junior college work, rather than in secondary education. It is 
a question whether ‘the Board is warranted in maintaining two 
institutions of higher education in the State of Mississippi 
under present circumstances when the State has made such large 
advances in Negro education, 
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WALDEN COLLEGE, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Competition in the field of Walden College is unusually 
strong. One of the outstanding Negro colleges in the United 
States, with two other Negro colleges of high grade, are located 
in Nashville, Tenn. It is a difficult field in which to secure 
college students. President Thomas R. Davis of Walden has 
been transferred to the presidency of Samuel Huston College, 
to take the place of President Robert N. Brooks, who has been 
made professor of church history and religious education in 
Gammon Theological Seminary. Since then the school has been 
carried on by Professor H. H. Sutton as Dean in Charge. 


NEW ORLEANS-GILBERT COLLEGE, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


President C. M. Melden, who for thirteen years successfully 
administered the affairs of New Orleans College, and who pre- 
vious to that gave seven years of effective service as president 
of Clark University, felt that the time had come when he ought 
to retire from active service, and his resignation was regretfully 
accepted. The department was fortunate in securing for his 
successor the Rev. O. E. Kriege, D.D., who for seventeen years 
had been the successful president of Central Wesleyan College at 
Warrenton, Mo., and for many years before that, a teacher in the 
institution. He is admirably fitted to carry on the work of 
President Melden at New Orleans. This institution is located in 
narrow quarters on a very expensive site, and the hope is that 
in the near future a new and larger location may be secured and 
the present property sold for enough to rebuild the school at this 
new location. 


PHILANDER SMITH COLLEGE, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


During the Centenary period a new site, consisting of forty 
acres of admirably situated land, was purchased and paid for 
and it was hoped that if the income of the Centenary period 
should continue, or nearly so, that the Board could sell the pres- 
ent cramped quarters and rebuild upon the new site. For lack 
of funds nothing has been done in this direction. However, 
the present site is increasing in value and it is hoped that 
at some future time the Board will be warranted in selling the 
present location and beginning the erection of a set of new 
buildings where the school will have room to develop and grow. 


SAMUEL HUSTON COLLEGE, AUSTIN, TEXAS 
The Rey. R .N. Brooks, D.D., President of this institution, 

was elected to the chair of church history and religious educa- 
tion in Gammon Theological Seminary, and his place has been 
filled by the transfer of President T. R. Davis from Walden 
College at Nashville, Tenn. The school has been elevated to 
the grade of a standard college in Texas. 
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WILEY COLLEGE, MARSHALL, TEXAS 


This school, under the long and successful presidency of the 
Rev. Matthew W. Dogan, D.D., maintains a high standard of 
efficiency and attendance. It has upon its enrollment the largest 
number of college students of any institution in this department. 
It now confines its work entirely to college men and women. It 
has no preparatory or under-graduate departments. It is recog- 
nized as a standard A, grade college by the best standardizing 
agencies. A fine and up-to-date girls’ dormitory has been built 
and occupied, and the boys who were scattered in make-shift 
lodgings about the campus are now returned to Coe Hall, their 
own dormitory. The institution can now grow, for its boys and 
girls are in their own dormitories, well equipped and com- 
fortable. Wiley is a popular educational name throughout 
Texas and the southwest. j 


CENTRAL ALABAMA INSTITUTE, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. GEORGE R. 
SMITH COLLEGE, SEDALIA, MO. 


The main buildings of both of these schools were destroyed 
by fire and have not been rebuilt. The properties are looked 
after by local care takers, pending decision as to future devel- 
opments. ; 

LINCOLN DAY 


Lincoln Day being the Sunday nearest to the anniversary 
of the birth of Abraham Lincoln, has been observed regularly 
in the interest of the work of this department. A suitable pro- 
gram has been prepared each year and furnished to such churches 
as expressed a desire for its use by writing to the Board giving 
number required. Our people need information concerning this 
important work of Negro education. The annual program pro- 
vided for Lincoln Day observance, with the quarterly Christian 
Educator, are prepared for the express purpose of giving the 
churches this much needed information. ; 


THE SOUTH MAKING GREAT STRIDES IN NEGRO EDUCATION 


When these and other Church schools for Negroes in the South 
were started more than half a century ago, the South was little 
inclined to provide education for Negroes, and too poor to pay 
for it if it had the disposition. Since then, as one of the prin- 
cipal products of these schools, there is a general movement in 
all the Southern States to provide at least primary, high 
school and industrial training for the children of its Negro 
citizens. In the beginning the Church schools provided for every 
form of instruction from the primary to the college and pro- 
fessional school To-day in most parts of the South at least a 
good common school education is within the reach of every child 
of every color. For some time to come college and professional 
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training for Negroes must be provided from Church and other 
philanthropic sources. The Negro from this time on is able and 
must do more for his own college and professional schools. He 
will do so as the subject is fairly presented to him and as he 
understands that a large part of the economic advance which 
he has acquired is due to the training he received in Church 
schools, and in recognition of this fact, he, from his own finan- 
cial gains, must see the necessity of setting aside a liberal por- 
tion to carry on the institutions through whose training his suc- 
cess has been made possible. 


MINISTERIAL EDUCATION 


It goes without saying that the education and training of 
ministers for the Negro race is one of the prime objects of Church 
philanthropy. With the advance of the Negro people in culture, 
the Negro ministry must keep abreast. Young men and young 
women educated in the high schools and colleges can no longer 
respect and take instruction and leadership from uneducated 
and ignorant ministers. The ministry must keep ahead of the 
laity, if it would retain its leadership. The Negro colleges, with 
Gammon Theological Seminary, provide opportunity for a 
trained ministerial leadership which shall help. the religiously 
inclined Negro race to the moral and spiritual ideals of the 
Christian religion. Untrained and poorly prepared ministers 
are becoming out-of-date with the new generation of Negro 
people. All of these institutions stress religious education and 
are the main sources of supply for the Christian ministry, not 
only in our Church, but in all the Negro churches as well. 


ENDOWMENT AND EXPANSION CAMPAIGNS 


One of the far-reaching and important phases of work in the 
Department of Educational Institutions for Negroes of the 
Board of Education, has been the effort to get the Negroes to 
give in a large way, for their own education. Self-support is 
at the basis of all real progress and the effort is not only to 
secure funds so much needed, but to educate the race in inde- 
pendence, self-support, and dependability. 

Before the Centenary they had reached a maximum of $75,- 
000 per year for the schools in addition to the regular benevo- 
lences. This worthy effort was then merged into the Centenary 
and the Centenary Commission recognized it by a guarantee of 
$75,000 per year, for five years. 

The Board is now reviving the effort of self-support, discon- 
tinued six years ago. In doing so it was necessary to use a 
year to formulate plans and secure approval of Annual Con- 
ferences and alumni associations. The wisdom of the move- 
ment is to be seen in the fact that the first year of income re- 
sulted in the giving of $54,000. In the same year, in the New 
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Orleans, Atlanta and Chattanooga Areas where most of the 
Negro institutions are located, the World Service contribution 
was $95,000, an advance of $17,000 over the preceding year. 
The total giving in one year of $149,000 demonstrates the abil- 
ity of the colored people to give for both causes without endan- 
gering either. It is expected that Negro self-support will reach 
$75,000 the fourth year of the quadrennium and keep increasing 
from year to year until it reaches an average of one dollar per 
member, per year, for the 350,000 Negro members of the. Meth- 
. odist Episcopal Church. 

The permanent movements now inaugurated through which 
this giving is to be secured annually, are a Self-Denial Week 
covering the week of Thanksgiving, and the organization of 
~ Lincoln Leagues. The Self-Denial Week is to be a national 
movement when the Negro people everywhere, in thanksgiving 
to God, will deny themselves of some necessity or luxury, that 
will enable them to give a minimum of one dollar for current 
support and endowment of their schools. What more fitting 
tribute could be made on National Thanksgiving Day, than for 
the Negro to assemble in the Church and rejoice at what educa- 
tion of the race has done as a contribution to our National 
prosperity 

Lincoln Leagues are being formed to carry on the second 
emancipation, through contributions for education which the 
immortal Lincoln made possible. Some direct results of addi- 
tional giving by the Negro for the schools has been the accredit- 
ing of many as class A colleges and secondary schools, due 
largely to the funds, which made possible the purchase of equip- 
ment necessary to meet the requirements. The increasingly 
large attendance in college departments of the schools is one 
of the by-products of the campaigns for increased funds, for 
while contributions are being solicited the people are also becom- 
ing informed upon the progress, the present standing and future 
of each institution. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHURCH SCHOOLS 


At the beginning of the quadrennium the former Board of 
Sunday Schools found itself by action of the last General Con- 
ference an integral part of the new Board of Education, under 
the title, Department of Church Schools. All of the functions 
of the former Board of Sunday Schools have been carried for- 
ward, the scope of aims and program has been enlarged and 
increased opportunity afforded for closer integration of the whole 
program of the Church. 

Increasingly the boards and departments that are engaged in 
phases of religious education have been working toward a uni- 
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fied consideration of the problem of developing Christian per- 
sonality. specially has the new arrangement been effective 
in bringing about a closer co-operation between the leaders of 
the departments of the Epworth League and Church Schools, 
with economies resulting from the gradual elimination of dupli- 
cation in text book production, ete. 


AIMS 


The Department of Church Schools has aimed toward the de- 
velopment for the Church of a program that is religiously sound. 
New phraseology and modern techniques have not become sub- 
stitutes for the spiritual dynamic proceeding from God in and 
through our Savior Jesus Christ. 

The department furthermore has attempted to analyze the sit- 
uation existing in our Churches in terms of an educational pro- 
gram. The experiences and needs of life fundamental to the 
growth of Christian character have been sought; objectives 
centering in Chrisitan life determined; programs of worship, 
service, recreation and instruction prepared; leaflets and manu- 
als for local Church guidance prepared and promoted; leaders 
trained ; and a broad program of promotion and supervision ef- 
fected. The department has functioned in all phases of religious 
education both on the Home and Foreign Fields. Such infor- 
mation regarding the activities of the Department of Church 
Schools as seems desirable for the purpose of this handbook is 
given in the sections that follow. 


ORGANIZATION 


Early in the quadrennium the activities of the department 
were grouped into four divisions: Local Church School Admin- 
istration, Leadership Training, Field Administration and For- 
eign Service. The Secretary of the Department has been respon- 
sible for the division of Field Administration and each of the 
other three divisions have been directed by a Superintendent. 


' RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE LOCAL CHURCH 


The local Church is the basic unit in our Church life. Gen- 
eral agencies exist for the purpose of making the largest values 
of our best Churches available for all of our Churches, and for 
organizing the full strength of the local Churches in significant 
Kingdom enterprises. The fundamental religious needs dis- 
covered in the every-day situations of life are our paramount 
considerations. Around these must the program of religious 
education be constructed. 

This centers the program, or curriculum, the teaching meth- 
ods, the training of leaders, program administration and su- 
pervision and ideals in housing and equipment, in the local 
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Church. Training agencies outside of the local Church may be 
set-up, but the test of their value will be made in the local 
Church. 

The department has attempted to discover the needs of the 
local Churches and to provide for them. It conceives the final 
test of the value of its service to be in the development of a con- 
stituency that increasingly is learning to live the Christian life. 
Growth in the ability to live by the principles of Jesus; increas- 
ing participation in significant Church activities; growing inter- 
est in vital spiritual experiences; expanding understanding of 
social needs; practice of vital worship; enthusiasm and passion 
for serving world needs; here the effectiveness of the religious 
education program will be measured. 

The activities have been unified on the basis of the age groups 
(children, young people and adults) and from the standpoint 
of Sunday and week-day activities. The desirability of a com- 
pletely integrated program of religious education has been rec- 
ognized and sought. While recognizing the fact that other 
agencies of our Church have a responsibility for phases of reli- 
gious education we have welcomed co-operation with the De- 
partment of the Epworth League, Missionary Education De- 
partment, International Council, Board of Home Missions, and 
other agencies as steps in the direction of a unified approach to 
the local Churches. 


CORRELATION 


Three years ago Dr. Bovard called together the staffs of the 
departments of Church Schools and the Epworth League and 
organized an inter-staff council. This combined group proceeded 
with the adoption of a set of principles, organized committees on 
the Local Church, Leadership Training and Field Administra- 
tion and began plans for co-operative work. Correlation has 
proceeded here and in the Curriculum Committee. Progress has 
been constructive, values of all agencies have been conserved 
and a sound procedure established for rapid progress during the 
coming quadrennium. ~ 


LOCAL CHURCH EXPERIMENTAL CENTERS 


In accord with one of the needs stressed previously in this 
report we have a number of local Churches working with us as 
experiment centers. In these centers we hope to secure the fun- 
damental facts upon which a sound program of religious educa- 
tion can be built. It is our purpose to continue this work as 
controlled experimentation without publicity or promotion until 
such time as the facts justify promotion. Types of churches 
and conditions under which local leaders work necessitates the 
securing of a wide variety of types by geographic location, rural 
and city, industrial and residential, large and small, etc. The 
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experiments in these churches are proceeding along two lines of 
major activity. 


a. Individual workers reporting on report blanks the life- 
situations or units of experience in which religious prob- 
lems reveal themselves, the nature of these problems, the 
procedure or method of solution, and the results secured. 
Problems are discovered in home, Church, school and com- 
munity situations. 

b. Testing out plans and programs in which we have attempted 

to apply sound educational principles. 
The nature of this controlled experimental work has ne- 
cessitated the personal visitation of members of the staff 
to the local Churches and colleges involved, where from 
one to five days is spent in intensive workers’ conferences. 
In these conferences analyses of the local situation are 
made, objectives and detailed plans of procedure are rec- 
ommended and continuous approach to the Church by cor- 
respondence and by additional visits made. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 


For nearly the first two years of this quadrennium the 
elementary work was without a director. In the fall of 
1925, Miss Mildred O. Moody was named to lead that work. 
She was the only worker in the division until September, 
1927, when an assistant, Miss Hazel V. Orton, was added to 
the staff. 

Some significant advances have been made in the program 
of elementary education during this period. Probably one of 
the most important of these are the steps which have been taken 
toward providing a unified program of religious education for 
each age group in the elementary division. The basis for such 
a program must be found in life situations or the experience 
of boys and girls. Therefore, much time and energy has been 
spent in experimental work in definite centers observing the 
life situations of children, studying the problems revealed, dis- 
covering their religious needs, formulating from these objectives 
for the program and listing the procedures which may be fol- 
lowed in an attempt to solve the problems. 

A second significant development has been in the field of corre- 
lation of agencies. Experimentation is being carried on in local 
Churches with the consent of the several overhead agencies 
working with boys and girls. In this experimentation the 
Church itself is organized for work with its different age groups, 
but one organization is set up for each age group, that organiza- 
tion guided by a local Church council. Thirty-two different de- 
partments in twelve Churches are actually at work. The first 
report of tabulated results seems to demonstrate the worth of 
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research in the problem centers, unified program building, 
organization of procedure and technical supervision. 

A third significant development is the response of the Church 
to the principles of departmentalization and grouping so that 
the needs of the various age groups may be met. We have no 
way of knowing the exact number of Churches which have within 
the last four years made possible departmental programs. We 
do know, however, that a large majority of the new educational 
plants being built are almost without exception building for de- 
partmentalized work in the elementary division. It is encour- 
aging to note, too, that the Church is making it much more 
possible to carry out the program of religious education for 
children by providing adequate equipment. They are sensing 
the need of attractiveness and beauty and the development along 
this line is obvious. A few of the outstanding Churches have, 
within the last few years, built children’s chapels to provide 
a place where the worship needs of children may be met. 

A fourth development of real help to the field has been our 
preparation of program materials which carries to the field a 
life-centered point of view. Much of the preparation of this 
material has been done by our own department, though we are 
co-operating with the International Council in the building of 
the International curriculum. Perhaps the finest set of pro- 
gram materials which we have provided for the field this year 
has been our program of pre-Easter work with Junior boys and 
girls. This consists of a manual of principles and methods of 
evangelism for juniors, a manual of twelve worship programs 
climaxing at Easter and built around the theme of “what it 
means to be a Christian,” eight Church membership lessons for 
the teachers’ use, six story and discussion leaflets for the pupils, 
a recognition service to be used in the department, and a recep- 
tion service to be used in the Church. The Church has received 
them with enthusiasm and real profit. 

A fifth significant advance has been in the training of our 
workers both for the teaching program in the local Church and 
for a supervisory program on the field. Our training activities 
are carried out through local Church visitation, standard train- 
ing schools, seminars for specialized groups and through ele- 
mentary supervisors on the field. On an average, thirty-four 
local churches are visited in a year by the central office chil- 
dren’s worker. Thousands of elementary workers are reached 
yearly through courses given in standard training schools. Six 
seminars for elementary standard training school instructors 
have been held during the quadrennium. In one of those semi- 
nars there were fifteen students. Those fifteen students in a 
year’s time were used to teach fifty-nine classes in forty-nine 
different standard training training schools, reaching 837 local 
workers, 443 of whom completed their work for credit. 
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We hope that through the next quadrennium the leaders in 
this field may give their time and attention to further experi- 
mentation in curriculum, to the formulation of a unified pro- 
gram, to the correlation of agencies, to the establishment of 
Conference Board committees on elementary education, to dis- 
trict-wide promotion of our work, to a program of parent educa- 
tion, to educating the constituency of the Church, to the im- 
portant place of elementary education in building the Kingdom. 

The upturned faces of children challenge us. Their destinies 
are in our hands, the hands of the Church. We must not fail 
them. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF YOUNG PEOPLE 

The Young People’s Work in the Department of Church 
Schools has the responsibility for the general oversight of the 
Sunday school interests of three age groups in our Church 
Schools. These three departments and their enrollment are as 
follows : 


Department School Age Enrollment 
Intermediate Junior High School | 12-14 531,237 
Senior Senior High School 15-17 486,967 
Young People College or Employed 18-24 708,306 

1,726,510 


For the most of the past quadrennium there has been no full 
time worker in the Department of Church Schools in charge 
of this section of our Church School work. In September, 1927, 
Reverend Warren T. Powell was appointed Director of Young 
People’s Work for the Department of Church Schools. 


SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS 


1. Co-operation with the Epworth League 

There has been worked out jointly by the Director of Young 
People’s Work of the Department of Church Schools and the 
Department of the Epworth League a plan both for a correlated 
and unified organization for the young people’s work in the local 
church. This plan has been approved by the Curriculum Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education and it appears in the pamphlet 
entitled “How a Leader Uses Organization,’ which has been 
issued under the imprint of both the Epworth League and 
Church School. This indicates a new period of development 
in a co-operative program for our young people. 


2. Co-operation with the International Council 
Through the International Committee on Religious Educa- 
tion for Youth our Young People’s section has participated in 
the co-operative production of a series of program pamphlets 
under the title of the “Christian Quest, Youth and the Jesus © 
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Way of Living.” This series of pamphlets will be used by 
thirty-nine co-operating denominations. It provides for the 
leaders of youth very effective materials for a program for 
young people’s work in the local Church. These program pam- 
phlets are divided into three groups: (1) Basic Pamphlets for 
Leaders :— “Qualities of an Effective Leader,’ “How a Leader 
Proceeds with a Group,” “How to Study Individual Growth,” 
“How a Leader Uses Organization,” “Program Suggestions for 
Group Leaders”; (2) Resource Materials for Leaders:— “Wor- 
ship and Leaders of Youth,” “Youth and Recreation,” “Story- 
Telling Projects for Leaders of Youth,” “Book Friends of 
Youth,” “Dramatics and Leaders of Youth,” “What to Do with 
the Christian Quest Materials,” “Youth and Co-operation.” 
“Camping and Leaders of Youth,’ “Debating and Leaders of | 
Youth”; (3) Materials for Youth Themselves:— “Intermedi- 
ate Boys’ Book,” “Intermediate Girls’ Book,” “Senior Boys’ 
Book,” “Senior Girls’ Book,” “Book of Youth.’ 


3. Co-operation in the “Crusade with Christ for Young Peo- 
ple.” 

In February, representatives of Church School organizations 
and young people’s societies of many denominations unani- 
mously agreed to co-operate in a movement for young people 
of thirty-nine Protestant denominations. This movement will 
give emphasis not to organization but to three great causes: 

1. World Evangelism. 

2. World Peace. 

3. Christian Citizenship including Law Enforcement. 

The Young People’s section of the Department of Church 
Schools is co-operating in this enterprise which we hope will 
result in a genuine Christian youth movement for these chal- 
lenging causes. 


PROGRAM OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION FOR ADULTS 


It is quite evident that no effective religious education of the 
child will take place without a thoroughly trained adult leader- 
ship in home, Church and school. The examples set before chil- 
dren and the whole social structure which they inherit makes 
imperative a Church program of education for the adult. “The 
present ineffective efforts of the Church, in the light of its over- 
whelming challenges and opportunities, are largely due to the 
fact that the Church is throttled by adults who have never been 
educated.” 

We believe the following needs underlying a program of reli- 
gious education for adults ought to be faced by our Methodist 
Episcopal Church: 


1. The sense of the reality of God. 
2. An adequate Christian conception of God. 
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. Right viewpoint of place and importance of children in 
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. Appreciation for nature that moves the spirit in worship. 
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. An adequate concept of the meaning of Jesus Christ. 
. A view of the Church as a means to an end, and of the 


educational method as a sound method. 


. A view of the Bible as the record of life experiences and 


a means to an end. 


. Intellectual honesty in dealing with matters pertaining to 


the Bible, doctrines, the Church, temptation, sin and so 
on. 


. Christian motives for choice of life vocation. 
. Christian motives for business and professional activities. 
. Christian attitudes of good-will, sympathy and helpful- 


ness toward people of other circumstances, races and na- 
tions. 
Attitudes of loyalty and co-operation in Church program. 


home, Church, and nation. 

Knowledge of the characteristics, needs and interests of 
children and young people, and of the method of using 
home experience in developing Christian personality in 
the children. 

study of many life situations and method of directing, 
with a view to making the home a laboratory in Christian 
living. 

A knowledge of the materials useful in giving children a 
religious education in the home. (Pictures, stories, mu- 
sic, play.) 

An understanding of, and ability to teach progressively to 
children, sex information. 

Ability to co-operate in Church activities. 

Ability to accept responsibilities in local Church and 
carry them out. 

Attitude toward responsibility in general. 


Appreciation for the progressive revelation of the rela- 
tionship between God and men recorded in the Bible. 
Appreciation for an intelligent understanding of worship ; 


‘hymns and tunes. 


Activities of an interesting and satisfying nature, utiliz- 
ing the abilities of adults in worthy enterprises. 

(a) Securing adequate provision for the religious educa- 
tion of the child. 

(b) Discovering social and physical needs in the commu- 
nity and making provision to meet them. 

(c) Assisting in local church enterprises—choir, hunch 
school, Church committees, ushers. 

(d) Organizing and conducting training programs. 

(e) Study courses for information. 

(f) Supporting work in home and foreign fields. 
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A complete integrated program of religious education must 
contemplate an approach to the whole range of life on the one 
hand; and on the other, must look toward an integration of 
Sunday, Week-day Religious Education and Vacation Church 
Schools. This significant statement by Dr. Wade Crawford 
Barclay recently appeared in the International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education, “It would be difficult to over-estimate the 
tremendous significance for religion of this new department. 
Religious education expands to include the whole of life, Adult 
religious education takes its place side by side with the religious 
education of children and the religious education of youth in 
the field of responsibility of the Christian Church. Every child 
and every young person in America and in the world for Christ 
through educational evangelism now becomes: every person in 
America, and in the world—child, youth, and adult—for Christ 
through educational evangelism.” 

The conviction is growing that the Church should begin the 
development of religious education program for adults based on 
the normal situations, problems and needs arising in adult life. 
Can the Board do a more strategic thing now than to look toward 
securing a person of sufficient experience and with technical 
training in religious education to create a program to meet this 
need ? 


WEEK-DAY AND VACATION CHURCH SCHOOLS 


These two newer developments in the field of religious educa- 
tion secured the attention of a full time worker for the first time, 
May first, 1927. 

Conservative estimates place the number of Vacation Church 
Schools conducted by Methodist Churches, or schools in which 
Methodist Churches co-operated in 1927, at 3,000. These 
schools had an attendance of well over 300,000 pupils. Statis- 
tics are not available to indicate how the movement is growing, 
but all the facts that are available indicate a very rapid growth. 

The Religious Education Association estimated some time ago 
that there were 1,000 communities in widely separated sections 
of the United States which were conducting Week-day Schools. 
In all probability they have increased beyond this number. Some 
communities have conducted such schools from twelve to fifteen 
years with increasing conviction that their worth was large. 
New lesson materials and improved teaching methods make it 
possible for Week-day Schools to forge ahead and secure the 
co-operation of pupils, parents and community with relative 
ease.- Carefully planned and well-manned Week-day systems 
tend to become permanent. 

These two new streams offer increased power in the process of 
building Christian-lived individuals, if only the streams can be 
harnessed. 
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One great danger offered by the Week-day and Vacation 
School movements is that they may become tangents or side 
issues of little consequence. With proper direction the process 
of developing Christian personalities can be one process, with 
the home, the Sunday School, the Week-day and Vacation 
Schools each making its related contribution. Herein lies the 
hope of traditional religious educational procedures. For the 
religious nurture which life needs cannot be provided, no matter 
how well-wrought out the process may be, within the time limi- 
tations under which the traditional religious education program 
has labored. 

The director of these phases of our work believes that the out- 
standing needs of these types of schools are needs that are com- 
mon with those of the work of the Sunday School; that only as ° 
the Sunday, Week-day and Vacation School programs proceed 
hand in hand, can lasting progress be made. One cannot out- 
strip the other without hazarding its own life and endangering 
the life of the other. 

Consequently the outstanding needs of the movements are: 

(1) To discover experimentally the life needs with which 
religious education will have to deal. Probably these needs vary 
considerably for city boys and girls, and country boys and girls, 
for privileged and underprivileged boys and girls in the open 
country, for boys and girls with foreign parents, for boys and 
girls who live in industrial communities, etc. 

(2) Once having discovered experimentally what these life 
problems are, the problem will be to discover experimentally the 
activities and the materials and other teaching methods which 
can nurture life religiously better than any other activities, ma- 
terials and teaching methods. The future belongs to the ex- 
perimenter, to the director of research. 

(3) Promotion should proceed no faster than the direction in 
which we should proceed is clear. Progress just now is very 
rapid and one is faced with a colossal task in interpreting to the 
multitude of communities which have caught a vision of the 
usefulness of more time; the still larger vision of a life-centered 
program of religious education all of which is geared in with 
every other part, nurturing life at each stage of its development 
from the pre-school age through adulthood. Along with this 
relationship needs to go throughout the Church, defined objec- 
tives, improved equipment trained teachers, trained parents, a 
passion for the Kingdom, a good curriculum, adequate super- 
vision, and such interpretation of the program to each com- 
munity as will make for public understanding. Working thus 
in team fashion with the other divisions of the Department of 
Church Schools, there is conviction that the Kingdom of God 
may be furthered by social control through the inner control of 
the ideals of men. 
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MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


The viewpoint, spirit and administrative procedure being fol- 
lowed by the missionary education department (under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Hargraves) and our Division is making possible 
a real integration of aims and activities. Joint staff meetings 
are held where the common objectives of a program of religious 
education are discussed and determined upon. The methods of 
procedure in developing an integrated program, revealing points 
at which special missionary emphases are necessary, are brought 
out. Plans for a common approach in the preparation of leaflet 
and manual material have been made and the several age-group 
specialists of the two divisions co-operate if the preparation, 
printing and distribution of these materials. 

In a recent statement by Dr. Corliss P. Hargraves, Secretary 
of the Department of Missionary Education of the World Sery- 
ice Agencies, a missionary minded person is defined as one who 
“sees his Christianity in terms of its community, inter-racial 
and world relationships, responsibilities and opportunities; and 
commits himself to the enterprise of living up to those responsi- : 
bilities and opportunities. He is one who is so possessed of the 
mind of Christ as to become himself, out of the desires of his 
own heart, a Kingdom-extender.” 

Dr. Hargraves then goes on to say, “The great passion of 
Jesus was to extend the sway of the good will of God for his 
children to all the areas of the life of all men and women every- 
where. To this passion He held Himself true, even at the cost 
of his hfe on the cross. Can one be a Christian in any vital 
and real sense, yet fail to align himself openly and aggressively 
with this basic passion of Him whom he owns as Lord? Are 
the processes of your Church and mine actually resulting in 
producing a generation of Christians who have been trained to 
enter into the missionary passion of Christ, whom they own as 
Lord? Can Christ to-day depend upon the fact that men and 
women are members of His Church, to assure Him that in any 
crisis when race hatreds flame out, or in any time of international 
difficulty and strain, those Church members will take His atti- 
tude, hold to His teachings and insist that above all other con- 
siderations the mind of Christ, illustrative of the will of the 
Father for His Children, must prevail ?” 

Certainly Methodism today has no more important respon- 
sibility than the building, through her religious educational 
process, of a missionary-minded generation of Christians within 
her membership. 

The Department of Missionary Education, which at present 
is organized under the World Service Agencies (the united 
Boards of the Church acting together) likewise functions as 
the Department of Missionary Education within and for the 
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Department of Church Schools, thus eliminating duplication 
and making possible the closest co-ordination in the building 
of one unified program of Missionary Education for the Church. 
This means that the processes of Missionary Education function 
through and become an integral part of, as far as the Depart- 
ment of Church Schools is concerned, the regular channels 
of Religious Education. In co-operation with the various divi- 
sions, the Department of Missionary Education helps to create 
graded materials for Mission Study, graded departmental wor- 
ship programs and various leaders’ manuals for the aid of 
teachers and department superintendents in the different age 
groups. 

Some of the most illuminating pamphlets recently created 
by the Department are: “Missionary Education for Kinder- 
garten and Primary Children,” “Missionary Education for 
Intermediates and Seniors,” “Training in Giving,” “Training 
Children to Pray,” “Graded Materials for Missionary Educa- 
tion,’ “The Missionary Education Worksheet,’ “What One 
Sunday School Did,” “Catalog of Missionary Education 
Materials,” “The Church Training Night Manual,” etc. 

The missionary interest is receiving unprecedented emphasis 
in the new graded lessons now in process of revision; in practi- 
cally every issue, also, of the Church School Journal and the 
Adult Bible Class Monthly, the Elementary Magazine, World 
Neighbors, and our other Church School publications appear 
missionary-centered worship programs, story materials, or 
other missionary information designed to aid the teachers and 
officers in our schools to give more effective emphasis to 
this very important phase of our total religious educational 
process. 

Unfortunately space does not permit entering into detail as 
to the manifold ways in which Missionary Education is increas- 
ingly functioning through all the channels of the Department 
of Church Schools. But probably not in this generation has 
Missionary Education, as distinguished from simply promotion 
and propaganda, received the amount of sound educational 
attention which it is receiving today in all departments of our 
work, 


EVANGELISM 


The essential principles and motives of evangelism are the 
foundations of our entire program. Only as the programs are 
directed toward the goal of a growing personal relationship to 
the heavenly Father in and through Christ do we consider them 
sound. Hach year new materials are provided for the Lenten 
and pre-Lenten season to aid the Churches in encouraging 
Christian choices and in training boys and girls for Church 
membership. 
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BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The Bureau of Architecture was organized in May, 1917, by 
Dr. W. L. McDowell, representing the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension, and Dr. Edgar Blake, representing the 
Board of Sunday Schools. 

The wisdom of the venture has been evidenced in the thou- 
sands of calls for aid which continually lay heavier demands 
upon the staff and also, we trust, in concrete results, enabling 
many Churches to render a more satisfactory ministry in Divine 
Worship, Religious Instruction and Christian Fellowship. 

In 1924 a Director was appointed to permit the architects 
to give their full time to architectural work. In addition to the 
Director, the staff includes Mr. Walter H. Thomas, consulting 
architect; Mr. T. M. Sundt, Mr. B. C. Wenner and Mr. E. F. 
Jansson of the Chicago Office, all registered architects. 

Scope of Work.—Since its organization over 6,000 new 
projects have entered our files. This does not include numerous 
requests for aid and advice which could be answered by letter 
or personal conference. From two to four years’ contact with 
a Church is usually required from the time the case enters the 
files until our co-operation ceases. At the present time the 
Chicago Office is completing sketches for a project which opened 
correspondence in January, 1920. These projects are located in 
every State in the Union, and many are from other lands. 

Budget.—During the year ending November 1, 1927, it cost 
$45,636.72 to operate the Bureau. This covered the salaries 
(ten to fourteen people), traveling expenses, office supphes and 
equipment, drafting materials, paper, blue-printing of plans, 
printing, books bought to sell, exhibit material, expressage, etc. 

The appropriation from the Board of Home Missions was 
$15,000, and from the Board of Education $7,500; the balance 
was collected for services rendered, traveling expenses paid by 
the Churches, sales of publications, consultation fees, etc. The 
office rent is provided by the Boards. 

The Board of Home Missions and the Board of Education 
work jointly through the Bureau. There are distinct ad- 
vantages in this due to the vital interests of each Board 
relating to Church buildings and equipment. The program 
of the Department of Church Schools depends largely on ade- 
quate equipment for worship, group study, and recreation. 
Fully 75 per cent. of the time of the Bureau has been occupied 
in securing improved facilities for religious education. The 
staffs of the Bureau and the departments work harmoniously 
to the achievement of this end. 

On report of the Committee on Church Architecture the 
Board of Education approved the following statement: 


“As a Board of Education we call the attention of our churches 
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contemplating construction to the desirability of church buildings 
that will meet the requirements of the modern program and ideals 
of religious education. 

“Such a program includes adequate provision for a ministry of 
worship, instruction, service, and recreation. These requirements 
should take into account the architectural values that induce wor- 
ship and create an atmosphere in which religious experience most 
easily develops. Church and church school architecture means 
something more than bare rooms, light, ventilation, and acoustics, 
though these demand the most careful attention. Class and assembly 
rooms, with recreational and social facilities, adequate for the teach- 
ing program, should meet standard requirements. The tendency just 
starting, to erect small chapels for inspiring reverence and promot- 
ing worship among children and youth is to be encouraged. In all 
this work beauty is a high essential, and not necessarily more costly 
than ugliness. : 

“In the building of either chapels or churches, the whole putting 
together of stone and timber, the determining of windows and the 
lifting of arches, together with the ecclesiastical chancel should 
synchronize to lift the soul Godward in reverence and awe and to 
stimulate worship. In symbol, the house of worship, like a great 
creed or mighty hymn, should help to bring the worshipper into the 
presence of the divine and to enthrone Christ in the heart. 

“Church architecture should also symbolize our historic past, be 
adequate to the needs of the present, and indicate our triumphant 
faith in the future, the immortality of the soul and the consum- 
mation of the kingdom of God. 

“Architects should be sought who have both vision and under- 
standing, who are versed in church history, appreciate the spirit 
and motive of Christianity, and have both an instinctive love of the 
beautiful and a comprehension of the total program of the modern 
church. 

“We commend the Director of the Bureau of Architecture of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and his staff for their invaluable serv- 
ices to many churches, both large and small. We strongly recom- 
mend that our churches avail themselves of the services of the 
Bureau of Architecture and of our Department of Church Schools 
from the very inception of their building enterprises.” 

(Report of Proceedings of the Board of Education, February, 1927.) 


MANUALS, LEAFLETS AND PAMPHLETS 


Nursery Class in the Church School. 

Primary Organization and Administration. 

Manual of Worship for Junior Superintendents. 

The Vacation Church School in City, Town and Country 
Churches. 

Church School Building and Equipment—(Co-operation 
with Bureau of Architecture). 

Evangelism with Intermediate Boys and Girls. 

“Why Doesn’t Jimmie Come to Sunday School?” 

Missionary Education for Kindergarten and Primary 
Children—(Co-operation with the Department of Mis- 
sionary Education). 

9. Training in Giving—(Co-operation with the Department 

of Missionary Education). 
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. Training Children to Pray—(Co-operation with the 


Department of Missionary Education). 


. Church Membership Lessons—Juniors. 

. Evangelism with Junior Boys and. Girls. 

. Six Story and Discussion Leaflets for Juniors. 
. Reception Service for Juniors. 

. Recognition Program for Juniors. 

. Intermediate Recognition Day Service. 

. Christmas Worship Program. 

. Service of Installation and Recognition. 

. The Standard Training Curriculum. 

. The Standard Training School Manual. 

. The Standard Training Class in the Local Church. 
. The Standards for Effective Teaching. 


(In Preparation) 
GENERAL 


. Organization, Administration and Supervision of Relig- 


ious Hducation in the Local Church. 


. The Seven-Day-a-Week: Church. 
. Departmentalizing the Church School—(Co-operation of 


Bureau of Architecture). 

Purposes and Program for Workers’ Conferences. 
Revision of “The Church School Building and Equip- 
ment”—(Co-operation of Bureau of Architecture). 
A Program Guide for Church School Superintendents. 

Secretarial Work in a Modern Church School. 


. The Unified Program of Religious Education. 
. The Program of Religious Education for the Small 


Church—(Possible Co-operation with the Bureau of 
Architecture). 

The Director of Religious Education in a Methodist 
Church. 

First Steps in Organizing Rural Religious Education. 

The Week-day Church School. 


ELEMENTARY 


. Worship for Primary and Junior Boys and Girls in 


Rural Situations. 


. Program of Work for the Cradle Roll Superintendent. 
. Program of Work for the Kindergarten Department. 

; Program for Parent-Teacher and Mothers’ Associations. 
. How to Start a Primary Department. 

. Organization and Administration of Junior Work. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S 


1, Worship in the Young People’s Department of the 


Church. 
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2. Organization and Administration of the Intermediate 

Department. 

3. Young People’s Program in Rural Church and Com- 

munity. 

4. The Program of Religious Education for Intermediate 
Boys and Girls. 

. Program for the Senior Department. 

. The Religious Education of Young People. 

. Discussion Leaflets—Intermediate. 


2 SD Or 


ADULTS 


. A Program of Work for Adults. 
. Organization and Program for the Home Department. 
. Teaching Adults to Live the Christian Life. 


TRAINING LEADERS FOR THE PROGRAM 


Woe 


I. THE TASK OF LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


In endeavoring to meet the needs of present-day life, the 
Christian Church can succeed only as the principles for which 
it stands find expression in daily living. 

In its task the Church’s great need is trained leaders—leaders 
who understand and live the Christian life; leaders who under- 
stand sympathetically the characteristics and needs of growing 
childhood and youth; leaders who know the principles and 
means by which to guide this youth into the practice of Chris- 
tian living; leaders who grasp in widening vision the Church’s 
complete and world-wide message and program and who have 
ability to enlist the Church’s youth in the service of that task. 
Obviously it is not possible at the present time to meet fully 
those needs in each individual Church nor for each individual 
leader. For the present, the Church must seek to summarize 
its needs in certain convenient groupings, and then aim to 
develop its program of leadership training to meet as nearly 
as possible those needs. 

The courses in the Standard Leadership Curriculum have 
been designed for persons who have presumably completed the 
equivalent of a standard high school course, or who are at least 
able to carry work on a college or normal school: level. For 
other groups we are co-operating with the International Council 
in developing two supplementary groups of courses, namely. 

1. A “Youth” Leadership Curriculum, for students of high 
school age. 

2. An “Advanced” Leadership Curriculum, for persons able 
to carry advanced study and investigation on a level equivalent 
to that carried by graduates from a standard college. 


Il. AGENCIES IN LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
(a) The Standard Training Class in the Local Church.— 
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Usually maintained by a single Church for its own officers and 
teachers. For many years it will continue to be the most 
important and, with many Churches, the only available form 
of training. Its standards of efficiency must therefore receive 
thoughtful consideration. 

(b) The Correspondence Courses.—At present there are 
available to any persons who desire to be enrolled in them, 
courses covering the six General Required units of the Standard 
Curriculum. Sets of study outlines are supplied by the Board 
of Education, and the papers received are graded and returned 
to the students by the examiners of the Board. 

(c) The Standard Training School—tThis form of training 
is newer than the others offered. The first such school was 
organized at Philipsburg, Pa., in November, 1922. Usually a 
group of Churches in a city or District unite to hold a school 
in which a minimum of four courses are scheduled. Five years 
of development of Standard Training Schools in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church have witnessed very remarkable progress. In 
1922 three schools were held. In 1923 the number had grown - 
to forty. By 1927 the number of schools had reached 175, and 
the number of students enrolled had reached a total slightly in 
excess of 16,000. 

(d) The Summer School of Religious Education.—These 
schools are similar in organization to the Standard Training 
Schools, but meet during the day and in the summer, instead 
of during the fall, winter or spring, and at night. They are 
usually held on college campuses or at summer camps, and com- 
bine recreational features with the study program, thus making 
of the whole program an attractive vacation as well as an oppor- 
tunity for constructive study. Sixteen of these were conducted 
during the summer of 1927. 

(e) Interdenominational Standard Leadership Schools.—lt 
sometimes seems advisable to the representatives of churches 
in communities to combine their resources with churches of 
other denominations. Credits earned in these interdenomina- 
tional schools are interchangeable with those earned in Metho- 
dist schools. Last year (1927) the department directly assisted 
in conducting approximately thirty-five of these interdenomina- 
tional schools. 

(f) Seminar and the Accrediting of Instructors.—Realizing 
that the level of Leadership Training will not rise higher than 
the instructors of groups in training, the department “accredits” 
instructors for Standard Training Classes and Schools. In the 
process of accrediting the “Seminar” Classes and the building of 
syllabi for courses to be taught are very important procedures. 


III. THE DEVELOPMENT OF LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


Within the past ten or fifteen years Leadership Training has 
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been finding an increasingly large place in the program of the 
Church. In the early days of Leadership Training a mortality 
rate of 90 per cent of the original class was-not at all excep- 
tional. Steady improvement has taken place since that time, 
not only in the number enrolling for training but, more impor- 
tant, in the percentage of those completing their courses and 
receiving credit recognition. 
This improvement is shown in the figures given below: 


Enrolled in Students Percentage of 
YEAR Training Earning Students Com- 
Classes Credit pleting Credits 


1916-1919 61,803 3,593 5.8 per cent 
1920-1923 : 121,017 32,123 26.5 per cent 
1924-1927 119,011 69,956 58.8 per cent 





The needs of the Church sound a challenge to the Board of 
Education to provide adequate training to a host of 400,000 
teachers and officers in the Church Schools of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. The responsiveness of the Church to leadership 
lays upon us a demand we dare not ignore. 


CHURCH SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


The Church School publications, edited by Dr. Henry H. 
Meyer and his staff, are unsurpassed in quality and range. 
These publications have kept step with the forward trends in 
religious education and have been adjusted from time to time to 
meet new needs as they arise. 

Close co-ordination between the staff of the Department of 
Church Schools and staff of the editorial office has been main- 
tained through interstaff meetings and through the Curriculum 
Committee. Special pages in the Church School Journal, Ele- 
mentary Magazine and adult periodicals have been added 
means through which the Department is able to reach the field 
with its program. 


CO-OPERATION WITH INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


This need not be elaborated. We have rendered extended serv- 
ice in the development of the International Council program. 
Members of the staff are on the Professional Advisory sections 
and one or more represented on all of the special committees, 
the Committee on Education and the Executive Committee. 


CONFERENCE BOARDS AND CONFERENCE DIRECTORS 


~The Division of Field Administration, formerly known as 
the Extension Department, was first organized as a distinctively 
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missionary project. The men first appointed to this task were 
assigned to frontier sections, and their activities largely cen- 
tered around the’ task of ministering to neglected communities 
and of founding and fostering new Sunday Schools. In the 
twenty years since the Board of Sunday Schools was organized, 
nearly 4,000 such schools have been founded, some of which 
were intended to serve only temporary emergencies, but 70 per 
cent of which have proved permanent. Out of these permanent 
schools have developed over 800 permanent church. organiza- 
tions and nearly 500 church buildings. These results alone 
would amply justify the entire cost of administering this field 
work. 

The development of the program of our Church Schools has 
necessitated closer attention to promoting the organization of 
Conference Boards of Church Schools and of giving closer field 
supervision to the program. Through Conference Directors of 
Religious Education, first-hand guidance of the program is 
possible. This work calls for a more highly trained type of 
leadership than was involved in the old extension program. 
That the Department of Church Schools has been successful 
in enlisting in this work some of the most capable leaders in 
the country is a recognized fact, and the results of their labor 
in local school reorganization, in the holding of workers’ con- 
ferences, institutes, schools of methods, and in the organization ~ 
and direction of Week-day and Daily Vacation Church Schools 
are every year giving added justification to this new policy of 
intensive field supervision. 

The work of these directors gears in with the work of the 
Department of Church Schools. These men become our most 
important means of developing our total educational program in 
the local field. We now have seventeen such Directors work- 
ing in as many Conferences and could place several times as 
many if there were means for their support. The present extent 
of this work in the light of a decreasing budget is made possible 
only by the increasing co-operation of the Conferences themselves 
in sharing the cost of this supervision. Approximately $30,000 
was paid by the Conferences last year toward the support of 
their own work. The improvement in Church programs of 
Christian nurture in Conferences where directors are at work 
constitutes a challenge to other Conferences to provide for 
similar development. 


FREE LESSON MATERIALS TO NEEDY FIELDS 


Needy Sunday Schools are aided through the furnishing of 
free lesson materials, hymn books, Bibles, ete. This work has 
made possible the organization and growth of many of our 
newer schools and has saved from, extinction many schools of 
longer standing. All emergency calls that come in are cared for. 
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The Book Concern co-operates by furnishing, on request, the 
first quarter’s lesson supplies free. 


THE STORY OF STATISTICS 


During the past twenty years total Church School enrollment 
has increased from 3,512,116 to 4,659,980; average attendance 
from 1,601,188 to 2,257,721; officers and teachers from 358,729 
to 415,527; annual offerings for missions and other disciplinary 
benevolences from $524,852 in 1907 to $1,448,727 in 1927, aggre- 
gating for the twenty-year period the stupendous total of $21,- 
003,122; expenses for lesson materials, etc., have increased from 
$1,390,281 to $3,011,771, while nearly 297,000 of our workers 
have been enrolled in standard training courses in the last 
twelve years alone, and nearly 105,000 have completed one or 
more units of credit. Meanwhile, in these twenty years, 3,459,- 
562 of our pupils have acknowledged Christ and come into the 
membership of the Church, an average of more than 3,300 for 
every Sunday of the entire period! 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AS A WORLD SERVICE AGENCY 


We are justifiably proud of the record of our Methodist 
Sunday Schools in their contribution to missions and other 
disciplinary benevolences. These offerings increased from 
$524,852 in 1907 to $1,448,727 in 1927, aggregating, as before 
stated, the astounding total of $21,003,122 for the twenty- 
year period. Especially interesting is the way in which the 
Church Schools in their contribution to missions and other 
compared to the total Centenary and World Service receipts. 
The following comparison shows the very commendable part 
our Sunday Schools have played in supporting our great denom- 
inational enterprises: 


Total Distributable Total 8. S. Offerings Percent 


Centenary and for Centenary and of 
Years World Service World Service Total 
Receipts 
IGA) GaGorroorec $15,241,992 $2,000,000 13.1% 
OD aes ites sie exei vier 13,844,357 1,783,666 12.8% 
LOZ IMM ate ts cine Ante 13,276,213 1,770,048 13.3% 
ODS iinet s sre ets 12,278,513 1,705,139 13.9% 
ODA RET ho miciciee ce 8,686,318 1,566,070 18. % 
OZ matayeraveiens ol eiete 8,168,563 1,450,618 17.7% 
O26 wsceieie « srere.e 8,143,595 1,443,381 17.7% 
OP Me secocecn as 7,359,645 1,448,098 19.6% 


When we add to the above sums the amounts contributed by 
our schools through Children’s Day offerings to the Student 
Loan Fund and special offerings to Near Hast Relief, Red 
Cross, earthquake, flood and other relief funds from time to 
time, it is probable that the total giving of our Methodist Epis- 
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copal Sunday Schools for the last quadrennium alone has 
reached a sum approximating at least $8,000,000. 


1920 1925 1922 19235 1924 1925 1926 1927 
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WorLp SERVICE GIVING OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND OF THE WHOLE 

CHURCH AS COMPARED WITH THE ANNUAL RESPONSIBILITY OF EACH, 

ESTIMATED AT $2,000,000 PER YEAR FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND AT 
$18,500,000 PER YEAR FOR THE WHOLE CHURCH. 


It is interesting to note that while in the years from 1920 
to 1927, total Centenary and World Service receipts fell to as 
low as 39.8 per cent of an acknowledged responsibility of $18,- 
500,000; Sunday School offerings for 1927 represented 72.3 per 
cent of an acknowledged responsibility of $2,000,000. It will 
be noted that in 1927, with World Service offerings still decreas- 
ing, Sunday School offerings showed the first increase for the 
entire period. The fall Conferences a year ago showed a gain, 
but that was more than offset by losses in the spring Confer- 
ences. The fact that this year shows a substantial net gain in 
World Service offerings from the Sunday School points to a 
steady and cumulative tendency to recovery. It is interesting 
to note that our Sunday Schools are now contributing almost 


* 1926 figures are used for eight Conferences not yet reporting. 
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one-fifth of the total World Service receipts. Who can compute 
the financial returns to the Church when these boys and girls 
are provided with an adequate program of religious education 
in which stewardship and missionary service are integral phases 
of the process of Christian development. 


RALLY DAY OFFERINGS 


With World Service receipts constantly decreasing, the only 
thing which has enabled the Department to “carry on” with 
anything like its normal efficiency has been the supplementary 
income derived from the Rally Day offerings. The net receipts 
from the Rally Day offerings for the calendar year 1926 were 
$17,249.98 and for 1927 were $14,516.80. This special fund 
is necessary to the vigorous prosecution of the total work in- 
trusted to us and it should be aggressively promoted until it 
reaches a minimum figure of at least $100,000 per year. The 
demands of our varied and enlarging program are so great that, 
without some such subsidiary income, we have no means of any- 
where nearly keeping pace with the growing opportunities and 
demands of our work. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


The foreign service of the Board of Education andeits depart- 
ments of Church Schools and Epworth League is carried on as 
a co-operative enterprise with the Board of Foreign Missions. 
The perfecting of the organization for this purpose has been an 
outstanding achievement of the quadrennium. The co-operative 
agency is the Joint Committee on Religious Education in For- 
eign Fields, consisting of six members and three executive 
officers of each board. The secretary of the Joint Committee is 
Wade Crawford Barclay. 

The extensive and intensive phases of religious education 
developed and carried forward in mission lands around the 
world with the support of the Board of Foreign Missions, are 
far greater both in number and in extent than are commonly 
realized. Some of these are set forth in the report of that 
board. Here we speak only of those aspects of the world pro- 
gram to which the Board of Education is most closely related 
through the Joint Committee on Religious Education in Foreign 
Fields. 

The limited appropriations which the Board has been able 
to make have been expended in behalf of four principal lines 
of work: (1) Salaries of missionaries serving as secretaries of 
religious education in various fields, and of nationals associated 
with the secretaries; (2) general promotion and other program 
expense of these missionaries and nationals; (3) the promotion 
of teacher and leadership training; (4) literature in the ver- 
naculars of the various countries for use in the Sunday Schools 
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and Epworth Leagues. Each of these types of service may be 
briefly set forth. 

The missionary secretaries of religious education are engaged 
in many different phases of religious education. Their first 
interests are the Sunday Schools and the Epworth Leagues or 
other distinctively young people’s organizations. These mis- 
sionaries are the living link between the Sunday Schools and 
Epworth Leagues of the homeland and those of our principal 
mission fields. They mediate to the young Churches of these 
countries the most fruitful experience of our best Sunday 
Schools and Epworth Leagues. They organize new Sunday 
Schools in communities where no Christian work exists and 
develop them to a point where they can be attached to the 
nearest circuit or station. They assist native Pastors in similar 
extension effort. They visit, at frequent intervals, the local 
Churches and Sunday Schools, counselling with the Pastors, 
many of whom are men untrained in Sunday School methods, 
and with the officers and teachers, helping them to improve 
their Sunday Schools. They render similar service to the 
Epworth Leagues and to indigenous forms of organization for 
young people where these exist. They hold institutes, both 
for Sunday School workers and for young people. They counsel 
with teachers of the Bible and of religion in the mission day 
and boarding schools on available courses and on methods of 
teaching, seeking to make Christian teaching more vital and 
effective. As time permits, they give special courses on religious 
education in theological schools and lay training schools. The 
appropriation for salaries and house rent of the secretaries (on 
a missionary basis) and of their national associates is a major 
item of expenditure. 

The programs of the field organizations for religious educa- 
tion receive support as a second important phase of the work. 
Just as a Department of Church Schools and a Department of 
Epworth League are required for the general promotion and 
intensive cultivation of these distinctive lines of local Church 
work in the home land, so also in foreign fields. Remarkable 
progress has been made during the quadrennium in the develop- 
ment of these Councils of Religious Education in various fields. 
The secretary of religious education for a particular field serves 
as executive secretary of the council. Provision is made for 
maintaining a headquarters office, in cases where this is neces- 
sary, for printing of promotion materials, postage and necessary 
travel. Councils of Religious Education have been organized 
and are doing effective work in China, India, Korea, Chile, 
Eastern South America and Mexico. In some other fields 
councils are in process of organization. In the Philippine 
Islands the organization is interdenominational—the Philippine 
Islands Sunday School Union. 
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The promotion of teacher and leadership training constitutes 
so large and important a factor in the total program as to 
deserve separate emphasis. In several fields full-time national 
workers are giving themselves to this service. Local classes 
are organized, institutes are conducted, correspondence study 
courses administered, standard training schools held; in fact, 
every known agency used to prepare leaders and teachers for 
more effective service. The fundamental importance of this 
work in lands where standards of education are low, popular 
education almost unknown, and educational facilities totally 
inadequate cannot possibly be overemphasized. Considering the 
difficulties encountered, remarkable progress is being made in 
leadership training in a number of foreign fields, notably 
Mexico, South America and the Philippines. 

A fourth phase of our service consists of aid in developing 
teaching materials in the native languages. These appropria- 
tions for literature render assistance at one of the most acute 
points of need in foreign fields. Everywhere missionary work 
is cramped and hindered for lack of teaching materials in the 
vernacular. In some fields any considerable permanent prog- 
ress is impossible in the work of the Churches and Sunday 
Schools until this need is met. The problem is complicated 
and made much more difficult by the recognition, now become 
general, that only indigenous curricula are adequate to meet 
the need. 

In these and in various other ways, for description of which 
space is lacking, the Board of Education is making its distine- 
tive contribution to the great missionary enterprise of world- 
wide Methodism. 


BROTHERHOOD AND FIELD CULTIVATION 


This department has directed the World Service field cultiva- 
tion for the Board of Education for the quadrennium. The 
special workers from the Board staff and college presidents 
have given a share of their time in promoting the World Service 
cause. These workers have served in every Area in the Church. 

The movement to organize men has gone forward by leaps 
and bounds during the past four years. The increased emphasis 
began at the Springfield Conference with a Men’s Council 
attended by 2,300 men. Since that time twenty-six Area Men’s 
Councils have been held, bringing together 27,817 men for a 
two-day session; 20,587 of these men were laymen and 7,230 
preachers. Every Area in the Church except two have held 
Councils. These have become far reaching in their inspiration 
and organization value. 

The awakening interest on the part of laymen was evidenced 
recently when twenty-one of America’s great Methodist laymen 
came together for two days in Chicago at their own expense to 
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consider plans to develop this difficult but important work. 
This Conference recommended the merging of the Brotherhood 
Men’s Council and Annual Conference Laymen’s Association 
into a single movement, the placing of its direction in the hands 
of a Commission on Men’s Work, and the guiding of the move- 
ment toward adequate self-support. 

The Board of Education adopted the last two suggestions 
and created a Commission on Men’s Work, consisting of thirty 
Methodist leaders, the majority of whom are laymen. The 
Commission has organized and evolved plans for an aggressive 
campaign to enlist men for the total program of the Church. 

This department also has charge of the home religion work 
for the Church and is giving increased emphasis to this vital 
task. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE EPWORTH LEAGUE 


The outstanding development in the work of the Epworth 
League during the years 1924 to 1928 has been the attempt to 
interpret the program in terms of the life needs and experiences 
of young people, and to make it a greater resource in every-day 
Christian living. 

The progress in this direction in these four years has been 
possible only because of the foundations previously laid. Thirty- 
five years of pioneering had been done in young people’s work. 

Many types of enterprises had been wrought out in the expe- 
rience of hundreds of groups, and sufficient time had elapsed 
to put them to the test of actual practice. As a consequence 
there has been a progressive process of change. Some methods 
have been discontinued, others perfected, and new enterprise 
initiated that would better serve the need of a dynamic and 
growing movement. 

The Epworth League has been sufficiently elastic and flexible 
to. permit continuous modification in the light of the tests of 
experience. A study of its organization and program by quad- 
renniums up to and including this tenth report will reveal how 
many and how important these changes have been. 

The period from 1920-24 was unusually significant. The Ep- 
worth League became for the first time one of the regular benev- 
olent boards of the Church. It shared in the large advances of 
the Centenary Movement, and was provided with more resources 
than it had ever before had for its work. The results justified 
the larger investment. The perfecting of the organization of 
District, Conference and Area Epworth Leagues, the rapid 
growth and increasing effectiveness of the Institute movement, 
a distinct step in the direction of a sane and constructive policy 
of life work cultivation, the development of missionary educa- 
tion, the extension of both home and foreign work among 
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young people, were a few of the outstanding achievements of 
that quadrennium. 

The action of the General Conference at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1924, changed the Epworth League from a separate 
board to a Department of the Board of Education. This merger 
recognized the essential unity of the Church’s program for the 
Christian education of childhood and of youth. It also recog- 
nized the Epworth League as an integral and important part of 
that program. 

Almost a year was required in making the adjustment to har- 
monize with the lew legislation. It was a year of marking time. 
Furthermore, it was a year of uncertainty among the young 
people. They were not clear as to just what the General Con- 
ference action might mean to their organization, and to their 
opportunity and plan in the Church. 

The slump for that first year in membership figures in mis- 
sion study classes, and other activities reflects something of this 
reaction. 

More important still in its effect upon the program was the 
unfortunate drop in income following the close of the Cente- 
nary period. The amount available for the general work of the 
Epworth League was cut nearly fifty per cent that first year. 
This sudden decrease in receipts not only plunged the Depart- 
ment into a deficit of $25,000, but necessitated the curtailment 
of the program of service to the chapters, the dismissing of most 
of the field secretaries, the elimination of a large part of the 
foreign program, and other serious retrenchments. ; 

During the second year, the financial burden was. partially 
lifted by the timely grant of the Epworth League preferential, 
whereby the young people themselves, through the 'T'wenty-four- 
Hour-Day Plan, were given a chance to give more directly to 
their own work. 

During the same year, the fears of Epworth Leaguers that 
the new Board of Education might work to the disadvan- 
tage of the Epworth League were set at rest. It became appar- 
ent that only the most sympathetic attitude would be shown, 
and that every encouragement would be given to the free 
promotion and extension of the League’s program for young 

eople. 
F The rapid expansion of the work in the previous quadren- 
nium, together with the forced reduction in the number of our 
field workers for the present, were factors that largely influ- 
enced the policy of the Department. A program of intensive 
rather than extensive development was determined upon. ‘The 
effort was made to secure the best volunteer counsel that was 
available both among young people and the adult leaders of the 
Church, to develop a constructive program based upon the actual 
problems and needs of youth. 
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A VOLUNTARY FELLOWSHIP IN CHRISTIAN LIVING 


The real work of the Epworth League goes forward in the 
local chapter and in the life experiences of actual young people. 
The final test of its value is to be found in the extent to 
which these experiences are helped to become progressively 
Christian. 

The local chapter is a voluntary fellowship of young people 
who are facing similar problems, and who can share experiences 
with one another in finding: the Christian way of life. The 
various aspects of the program have meaning in so far as they 
become real resources in helping young people to manage their 
lives successfully, and in preparing them to meet all the demands 
that life may make upon them. 

The latest available figures (1926) show that there are 19,501 
of these local groups in the Epworth League, with a member- 
ship of more than 697,000. This represents a gain of nearly 
a thousand new chapters, and nearly 10,000 new members over 
the report for 1925, and practically makes good the loss sus- 
tained the preceding year. It is in the life of these groups to- 
gether week by week that the real process of character-building 
is taking place, and the future responsible members of the 
Church are being developed. 

The facing of problems that are similar enough to make a 
genuine fellowship possible, and an actual helping of one an- 
other in solving them, has stimulated the organization of chap- 
ters of various age groups. 

Boys and girls of high school age have a very different set of 
problems and situations to meet from young people beyond high 
school, who are in college, or are entering business or the pro- 
fessions. This has led to the rapid development of special chap- 
ters for these two age groups. 

Junior high school boys and girls have still a different set 
of needs. Increasing numbers of churches are finding that three 
or four chapters are required to give all of their young people 
a chance at self-direction and the helpful sharing of their life 
with each other. 

Of the total number of chapters, 5,526 are Junior, 1,216 are 
Intermediate, and 12,759 are either Senior or Young People’s, 
or both combined. 

Of all the help that young people may derive from their fel- 
lowship in the chapter, the devotional meeting holds a central 
place. Here they may face their common problems, and think 
them through together. They may give expression to their 
own experiences and profit by the experiences of others. By a 
frank discussion among themselves of what some phase of the 
Christian life may mean, they find their way to their own con- 
clusions. Their experience of worship becomes a genuine 
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search for the Divine resources that are available in their effort 
to meet baffling problems and to live at their best. 

The holding of a million or more of such devotional meet- 
ings each year, under the leadership of young people themselves, 
approximating to a greater or less extent this ideal and purpose, 
: in itself an incalculable influence toward actual Christian 
living. 

Other aspects of First Department work, such as Bible 
study and the habits of personal devotion through the Morning 
Watch and otherwise, represent the outreach of individual young 
people, who are seeking light and help in the perplexing busi- 
ness of every-day living. More than 6,000 new enrollments of 
Comrades of the Morning Watch have been sent to the Central 
Office each year. The larger part of the Bible study of these 
groups has been done through the Sunday School, though sev- 
eral hundred special Bible Study Classes have been reported 
to the Central Office during the quadrennium. 

Chief among the needs of young people is fellowship with 
one another, and especially the growing of wholesome relation- 
ships between young men and women. A program of recreation 
and culture is not merely a means of attracting young people 
to the Church. It is an opportunity to practice Christian living 
at a most vital point. Parties, hikes, dramatics, music, reading, 
fellowship hours and a variety of creative enterprises, not only 
provide a constructive use of leisure time, but make for those 
fine relationships that are a prelude to a Christian home and 
family life. No contribution to the future of civilization is more 
greatly needed. 

The Epworth League has been a pioneer in Christian recrea- 
tion. During the last year the Department of the Epworth 
League has issued a mimeographed monthly Recreation and 
Culture Bulletin, which has rendered signal service. It pro- 
vides a new party and a new fellowship hour each month, to- 
gether with many concrete suggestions for games, stunts and 
creative cultural enterprises. 

It has been estimated that nearly a million and a half young 
people are touched by the League’s recreational program each 

ear. 
; Earnest young people who try to face thoughtfully the prob- 
lems of their own lives and conduct soon discover that they are 
a part of a larger group, in Church or school or community, 
and that they are often influenced by the standards of the group. 
If they are really to be Christians themselves, they are under 
obligation to help make the standards of the group, or the com- 
munity, more Christian. This involves wider and wider areas— 
the city, the state, the political party, the relation of races, 
the industrial system, the nation, and even the other nations and 
peoples of the world. The Second and Third Departments rep- 
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resent the effort of young people to grapple with these larger 
problems. 

Study classes in missions, stewardship, citizenship, temper- 
ance, community service, war and peace and other social prob- 
lems form a part of the program of most chapters. Enterprises 
of many sorts, all the way from maintaining a church nursery 
during the hour of public worship to conducting an employment 
agency, form an inspiring record of earnest attempts to carry 
out the spirit of Christ in the every-day activities. 


WIDER EXCHANGES OF EXPERIENCES 


The process of every-day ‘living involves many problems which 
baffle a local group and which create the need for a wider ex- 
change of experiences. This need has inevitably resulted in the 
various forms of Epworth League organization and activity 
beyond the local chapter. These wider units include city unions, 
sub-districts, Districts, Conferences and Areas, with a Central 
Office conducted by the Department of the Epworth League 
to bind these units together into one great fellowship and to 
provide an effective means of exchanging ideas and experiences. 

The promotional leaflets and manuals which are issued from 
time to time do not form in any sense a stereotyped program 
“handed down,” but a genuine attempt to gather up the best 
experiences in different sections of the country and to put them 
at the disposal of autonomous local groups as resources in build- 
ing their'own programs. More than 50,000 packages of this 
material were mailed out in a single year, in addition to the 
regular Epworth League Quarterlies, and almost all in response 
to direct requests from the field. 

An equally indispensable means for this wider exchange of 
experience has been the Epworth League’s official organ, The 
Epworth Herald. Never has it been more useful or more pop- 
ular in this role than in the present year. One evidence of this 
fact is seen unmistakably in the phenomenal increase in the 
subscription list in recent months, when at least 20,000 new 
subscribers were added. 

Important as are the services of the Central Office and The 
Hpworth Herald in making these wider exchanges possible, more 
significant still is the work carried on by young people them- 
selves in their first-hand contacts with each other through their 
owr. organizations. 

Among these the District Epworth League is really the work- 
ing unit. Here one group profits by the experience of another, 
a larger fellowship is made possible and the life of each indi- 
vidual chapter is enriched. There are 375 such organized dis- 
tricts. Rallies, conventions, training conferences, district out- 
ings, booth festivals and many other such enterprises give op- 
portunity for these helpful exchanges of experience. 
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Among all the features which have brought personal enrich- 
ment and real help to young people through the League, per- 
haps the outstanding one is the Epworth League Institute. It 
is not so much a place of formal instruction as it is an experi- 
ence for both faculty and students of living together for a week 
in comradeship. That experience includes earnest search to- 
gether through study groups for help and light and guidance on 
a variety of problems. It includes further the fine fellowship to- 
gether in the out-of-doors. It includes experiences of inspira- 
tion and worship and a laying hold of the infinite resources that 
are available for human need. All in all it becomes immeasur- 
ably helpful to young people in grappling with some of the big- 
gest problems of their lives, questions of life careers, of life 
friendships and the fundamental attitudes which they are to 
take on the questions of the day. 

Here, too, there is provided a training and equipment to meet 
the demands of the local church upon their services and to fit 
them to play a responsible part in the Church’s program. With 
thousands of young people the institute has provided the in- 
centive for a college education and for a life of usefulness. The 
unprecedented increases in the enrollment of Methodist students 
in both our own colleges, and in the State universities as well, 
may have a direct relationship to the fact that probably more 
than 100,000 different Methodist young people have been through 
an institute experience in the present quadrennium. One Meth- 
odist college president declares that he does not need a field rep- 
resentative to secure new students, for the three Epworth 
League institutes in his territory perform that function. He 
says that at least seventy-five percent of his new students can 
be traced directly to the influence of these institutes. 

It is because the institute has so effectively met the needs 
of young people that the movement has had such a phenomenal 
growth. Its development has been thoroughly democratic. New 
institutes have sprung into being, not by the promotion of the 
Central Office, but on the initiative of local groups who saw 
the need, and determined to meet it. 

The rapid expansion of the institutes may be seen by a 
glance at the number held on the following typical years since 
the beginning in 1906. 


Se crsatl Dita scien aior isa 6 
ALO SUE aaron ke peer een 8 
Di ols Peed AS ond <0) 5a) loa die.'eia' 0 30 
Dee Sener siecaislvtas vgs pote keaneitie 3 75 
1a OE Pc eee Oe ae ee 128 
12 Rn ont tee errs 154 


The quadrennium thus far shows a gain of twenty-six and it 
is probable that the institutes last summer had a total registra- 
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tion of at least 43,000 and an attendance near the 50,000 
mark. 

The investment of not more than $10,000 per year in the 
cultivation of institutes and life work through the Department 
of the Epworth League has resulted in the investment of more 
than a half million dollars per year in these institutes by the 
young people themselves for their training for future leadership 
in the Church. What that will mean in the preparation of 
qualified workers in the Kingdom, it is impossible to overesti- 
mate. 

The Mid-Year Institutes are coming to be an equally signifi- 
cant feature. They are being held in rapidly increasing num- 
bers. Districts, sub-districts, and often single chapters are put- 
ting on during the winter this combination of study, fellowship, 
and devotion. The total number runs into the hundreds. One 
Area holds three summer institutes and twenty-five mid-year 
institutes. The latter help to bring the experience of the sum- 
mer institute home to the local group, and provide an oppor- 
tunity for the chapters to discuss their local programs and 
problems. 

The next step in the development of the institute movement 
‘should be an emphasis upon improvement of the program, to 
make it a more vital resource to young people in meeting their 
personal problems and needs, and more effective as a means of 
help for the year-round activities of the local groups. 

In working out this objective, however, encouragement will 
-be given, not to increasing standardization, formal study, cred- 
its, or other rigid requirements, but rather to informal and 
elastic schedules that will permit adaptation to the discovered 
needs of the group. Perhaps the most valuable thing the insti- 
tute can do for young people is to make possible an inspiring 
and enriching experience of living together, both faculty and 
students, for a whole week. If that experience can be had under 
such conditions that capable faculty leaders become really com- 
rades in that experience, these hosts of young people will be bet- 
ter able to carry that same kind of living back into their home 
communities. 


UNDERGIRDING THE CHURCH’S PROGRAM 


The claim that “the program of the Epworth League under- 
girds the whole program of the whole Church for the whole 
world” is becoming increasingly justified. A sincere effort is 
being made in that direction. 

The group and district fellowships not only enlarge the op- 
portunity for the exchange of experiences, but widen the horizon 
of the young people of the local Church. They introduce young 
Methodists to the next larger units of our connectional Method- 
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asm, and help fit them to take a responsible part in the activities 
of the denomination. 

Since the Church does its work through great benevolent 
boards, young Methodists should have some vital contact with 
these bodies. Through the booth festival, local Leaguers not 
only send canned fruits and supplies to the nearest hospital, but 
attain an active interest in the great philanthropic work of our 
Church in hospitals and homes. 

The Third Department co-operated in the Temperance Ora- 
torical Contest in 1926-27, and thus became acquainted with 
the great cause represented by the Board of Temperance, Pro- 
hibition and Public Morals. 

The thousands of mission study classes, as well as the actual 
giving projects of individuals and of districts, introduce them 
to the cause of Home and Foreign Missions. In the latter case, 
a new and important co-operative enterprise has been launched. 
The foreign service of the Epworth League is no longer con- 
ducted independently, but is now a part of a co-operative pro- 
gram being carried on jointly by the Board of Education and the 
Board of Foreign Missions. The specific opportunity for young 
people of America to share the Gospel with young people of 
other lands is not diminished, but rather: greatly enlarged by 
this new relationship. 

In all the range of problems that young people face, none is 
of more vital interest, either to them or to the Church, than 
what choice they will make of a life work. Since the Epworth’ 
League is committed to the task of helping young people face 
their problems, it is inevitable that this one problem should 
have a prominent place in the program. 

Interest in the past has centered largely upon the recruiting 
of candidates for various types of work in the employ of the 
Church. Hundreds of men and women now at work in the mis- 
sion field or in the ministry or some other form of special service 
in America trace their decision to an Epworth League Insti- 
tute or to the influence of the local chapter of the Epworth 
League, where they first began to exercise responsibility in 
leadership. gots 

During the present quadrennium, two or three significant 
changes of emphasis point toward a constructive policy of life 
work cultivation. 

1. An emphasis upon the importance of basing the decision 
for life work more fully upon personal consultation and delib- 
erate and reasoned choice, rather than merely upon a public 
appeal, more or less surcharged with emotion. Effort is being 
made by Deans and Life Work Secretaries to employ methods 
most fair to the young people concerned and most wise from the 
standpoint of the Church’s need. 

2. The cultivation of those making decisions is being placed 
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upon the Pastor and the Institute Life Work Secretary who can 
give personal counsel, rather than upon the Central Office. In 
order to give effective help to these Life Work Secretaries, the 
Institute and Life Work Department has conducted a series of 
regional discussions with these secretaries, considering (1) the 
best methods to be used Institute Week for the presenting of 
life work interests; (2) the method of following up signers 
through the year; (3) the personnel needs of the church; (4) 
literature for life work recruits. 

3. The Institute Life Work Secretaries are more and more 
functioning as vocational counselors, thus helping any and all ’ 
young people who are facing the question of their careers. No 
contribution to the whole social order is more important than 
that the Christian motive should dominate both in the choice 
and in the pursuit of all life careers. On this background, the 
more specific work of recruiting for the service of the Church 
assumes its proper place. 

In the very nature of the case, the boards of the Church do 
look to the Epworth League for many of their candidates, and 
large responsibility rests upon the Epworth League to handle 
this important work with fairness to the young folks involved, 
and to the advantage of the Church. 


EXPERIMENTS IN PROGRAM BUILDING 


In the light of the foregoing viewpoint, the counsel of the best 
leaders available has been enlisted in reconstructing the various 
age group programs of the Epworth League to serve most effec- 
tively the actual needs of youth. 

One of the most significant and constructive of these new 
developments has been the New Intermediate Program. For 
several years, this group formed a section of the Junior League. 
Later, when the need was felt for a separate organization, they 
tried to follow the general plan of the senior chapters, with the 
program cut down to fit. 

This was found to be only a temporary makeshift, and it was 
apparent that if that wide-awake and dynamic age group was to 
be really helped in the Christian life, they needed a program of 
their own. Accordingly, two years ago the Department initiated 
plans for the construction of a new Intermediate program. A 
strong committee was constituted, including Prof. Goodwin Wat- 
son of Columbia University as expert counsel, and the general 
program was blocked out on the most modern educational lines. 
During the months that followed, plans went steadily for- 
ward, until in January, 1928, the new program was launched. 
It is built with the purpose of providing specific help to boys and 
girls of Junior High School age, in meeting the problems and 
situations of their every-day life. It is called “Everyday Ad- 
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ventures for Intermediates,” with a sub-title, “On Pioneer Trails 
of Christian Living.” 

It deals with problems selected from various centers of inter- 
est among boys and girls, such as home, school, friends, Church, 
personal and religious life, and includes such problems as “What 
it Means to be a Christian,” “Cheating,” “Money Problems,” 
Church Membership,” “Problems of Prayer,” ete. 

The Methodist Book Concern has given splendid cooperation 
in this project by permitting the Department of the Epworth 
League to initiate and issue these units for experimental use. As 
rapidly as they may pass the experimental stage, and are de- 
veloped through experience into more or less permanent form, the 
responsibility for their publication will be assumed by The Meth- 
odist Book Concern. 

A very great interest is being manifested in this experiment, 
_ not only by Intermediate Chapters but by religious educators 
and others outside our denomination. 

The new. program is not only sure to give vital help in the 
Christian life of these boys and girls now, but is likewise cer- 
tain to modify to a considerable degree the methods of procedure 
for our other age groups.’ The outcome of this experiment will 
therefore be watched with great interest and hope. 

The Jumor Program has done significant service during the 
quadrennium. It has helped Junior boys and girls discover for 
themselves the meaning of Church membership and the Chris- 
tian life. It has given them a chance at the beginnings of self- 
direction. It has put them in touch with other Juniors in at 
least eighteen different countries of the world, and is thus help- 
ing to lay the foundation for a missionary-minded Church. The 
severe limitations of budget have made difficult any extensive 
advance in this field. 

The next big task that must be undertaken as soon as resources 
permit is a facing of the needs of Junior boys and girls, and 
the development, in co-operation with the Junior Department of 
the Church School, of a program as constructive and forward- 
looking as that which is now under way for Intermediates. 

Important advances have been made, under the leadership 
of Prof. Elmer A. Leslie, of Boston University, as Chairman 
of the committee, during the quadrennium in so building and 
interpreting the yearly programs of the Senior and Young Peo- 
ple’s Chapters as to make them a growing resource for every- 
day living. 

The theme for 1926-27 was on “Growing Responsible and 
World-Minded Christians’. It was a Second Department em- 
phasis, an attempt to help young people come to a Christian 
point of view in our geographically shrinking, but humanly 
expanding world. 

A still more notable work was done in the program for 192'- 
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28. The theme was “Comrades of the Emmaus Way.” It was 
a challenge to young people to find a comradeship to-day—hboth 
human and Divine—that is as real and rewarding as the disci- 
ples found in the Emmaus story. The five objectives suggested 
have stimulated Leaguers around the world to a genuine attempt 
to make religion real in every-day life: 


. To discover the possibilities of Comradeship. 

. To open the Bible as a Book for life. 

. To recognize the living Christ in every-day activity. 
. To live a radiant life in the Comradeship of Christ. 

. To tell others the difference Christ makes. 


A new vitality in the Christian experience and life of the 
chapters and individual young people is being observed widely 
as a result of this program. 

What we believe will prove to be the most significant yearly | 
program yet planned is the one for 1928-29 on the theme, “Ad- 
ventures in Christian Living.” Never have so many different 
individuals given so generously of their time in planning a pro- 
gram, and never has the result been more creative and potential 
than in this case. 

Three Epworth League Councils were held during November 
and December, 1927, under the leadership of Prof. Harrison S. 
Elliott, of Union Theological Seminary. They were composed 
of a total of over 350 League leaders, both adults and young 
people, from nearly every State in the Union. The deans, 
managers and student delegates from the summer institutes, 
who had formerly composed the Institute Councils, together 
with District and Conference officers, faced together the prob- 
lem of the whole League program. 

They sought to discover in frank discussions the places where 
young people are finding it both difficult and important to live 
the Christian life in.our modern world, and what the Epworth 
League can. do to help. 

Some of the conclusions of these most significant conferences, 
that will have bearing upon the future program of the League, 
are as follows: 

The focus of the League’s interest in young people must be in 
the experiences that make up their every-day life, not merely 
in the experiences apart at special times and places, in League, 
or Sunday School or Church only. It is in every-day life, 
where young people are up against problems, difficulties, situa- 
tions, relationships in home, school, office, community, and the 
social order itself, that their real characters and personalities 
are being developed. 

It was felt that the Epworth League ought to be considered 
one resource in the midst of the adventure of every-day living, a 
voluntary fellowship in which those who were facing common 
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problems might share experiences with each other, and discover 
together the resources available for help. Its program must 
have to do with the problems that young people are up against 
in our modern world, in trying to live the Christian life. It 
must seeki to give a lift at every possible point. It must provide 
young people an opportunity to face earnestly and constructively 
various areas in their experience, and think through to their own 
conclusions. It must provide an opportunity to work these con- 
clusions out into Christian practices. 

The new program, growing out of these discussions, will chal- 
lenge young Methodists to undertake a genuine adventure in 
Christian lwing.. It will be natural to turn for inspiration to 
the life of the One who adventured so courageously to make a 
better world. The special incident selected is the scene in Naza- 
reth (Luke 4: 1-19) when, after the struggle in the wilderness, 
Jesus came to begin his adventure in his own home town, and 
in the synagogue announced his mission in those immortal 
words, “The Spirit of the Lord is Upon Me.” 

Likewise young people to-day will be summoned, in the spirit 
of Jesus, to go forth on adventures in various areas of modern 
life where pioneering is needed in living out the way of Jesus. 
The areas which seemed most important in the council discus- 
sions were the ones chosen for adventuring in the new program 
and include Citizenship, Community Service, Industry, Race, 
War and Peace, Social Life and Life Career. 

Here is a type of religious education for youth that gives 
promise of creative results. It is really life itself, with the privi- 
lege of sharing one another’s experience, and finding in fellow- 
ship, both human and Divine the resources they need for suc- 
cessful Christian living. 

One of the next important projects in program building, as 
soon as resources can be made available, is that of better meet- 
ing the religious needs of college students and older young peo- 
ple’s groups. This may be undertaken as a co-operative enter- 
prise with other denominations. 


YOUTH IN CO-OPERATION 


In fact, the inevitable result of this approach to the actual 
problems of young people is the discovery that such problems 
refuse to carry organizational or denominational labels. They 
evade the dialects of North or East or South or West. They 
are too big for this; they are human. It is impossible for indi- 
viduals or isolated groups working alone to face some of these 
larger problems and solve them adequately. It can be done 
only by whole-hearted co-operation with other young people. 

First of all, the prospects are bright for real co-operation 
between the Church Schools and the Epworth League in their 
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work with young people within our own Church. In the past 
three years, and more especially within the past few months, 
genuine progress has been made in developing a co-operative 
program. Frequent conferences have been held at headquarters 
between the Epworth League and the Young People’s Depart- 
ment of the Church Schools, in seeking to discover, in different 
types of situations in local Churches, the most practical ways 
of working together for the largest interests of all the young 
eople. 

i sae centers of experiment have been selected and different 
methods are being tried out. In a great many local Churches, 
successful correlation is already in operation, where both Church 
School and Epworth League have been made more effective by 
planning and carrying out the program in co-operation. 

Second, the Epworth Leagues of the two Methodisms, our 
own and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, have been 
working together increasingly, and for the past year have been 
carrying out together the program, “Comrades of the Emmaus 
Way.” Both groups will engage next year in the “Adventures 
in Christian Living.” 

Third, the Church School and Epworth League groups in our 
Church are joining with the youth of thirty-eight other denomi- 
nations in the use of the “Christian Quest” materials. A spe- 
cial Methodist imprint of these materials will enable our groups 
to keep step with Protestant youth of America in their quest 
for Jesus’ way of life. 

Fourth, Methodist young people, both in Church School and 
Epworth League, will unite specifically in the Crusade with 
Christ for World Peace, Christian Citizenship and Evangelism— 
a great co-operative youth movement in which probably more 
young people will participate than in any other single Christian 
enterprise in all history. 

These three issues to be faced are equally vital to the Chris- 
tian youth of all the Churches. They are likewise of central 
importance to modern civilization itself. Who knows but that 
the idealistic youth of America may make this united “Crusade 
with Christ” a decisive factor in the world movements of the 
next half century? Our modern civilization must be made Chris- 
tian if it is to survive. This can be done when a generation 
of youth really begins to practice Christianity in earnest. Tio 
do that will not be easy. 

It will require constructive thinking. These problems will 
not disappear by the easy proposal of ready-made panaceas, but 
rather by an honest facing of the facts, a clear understanding 
of the issues at stake, a frank weighing of the possible outcomes 
from a Christian viewpoint. 

It will demand courageous action. A crusade is not a cam- 
paign of “talk”; it is a dynamic demonstration of deed. It may 
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require Christian practice in the face of bitter opposition, John 
Drinkwater’s prayer must be central: 


“Give us to build above the deep intent 
The deed, the deed.” 


It will succeed only with united effort. Once they can be 
helped to think together and act together, there are enough 
Christian young people in America to determine community 
attitudes, to mould public sentiment, to influence national and 
international policy. In this crusade there is a chance for con- 
structive, courageous and united practice of Christianity in ear- 
nest among the youth of the continent. 

We believe that in that direction lies the hope that the Chris- 
tian view of life is going to survive in a materialistic civiliza- 
tion. In that direction is the way by which religion is going to 
be made gripping and vital to the young people of this generation 
and effective in changing the world. To that dangerous but 
glorious adventure, we are seeking to summon the youth of 
our church. 


We break new seas to-day 

Our eager keels quest unaccustomed waters 
And, from the vast, uncharted waste in front 
The mystic circles leap 

To greet our prows with mightiest possibilities. 
Bringing us what? 

Dread shoals and shifting banks? 

And calms and storms 

And clouds and biting gales? 

And wreck and loss 

And valiant fighting times 

And maybe Death—and so the larger life. 


And maybe Life—Life on a bounding tide 
And chance of glorious deeds, 

Of help swift borne to drowning mariners, 
Of cheer to ships dismasted in the gale, 
Of succor given unasked and joyfully, 

Of mighty service given to all needy souls. 


And maybe Golden Days, full-freighted with delight 
And wide, free seas of unimagined bliss 
And Treasure Isles and Kingdoms to be won 
And Undiscovered Countries and New Kin. 
—John Oxenham. 
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TABLE I.—COLLEGES AND 


























Campus 
ate 
INSTITUTION LOCATION PRESIDENT of 
Char-| Acres} Value 
ter 
LAlbion College sass. sass den siese se ec Albion, Mich.......... John L. Seaton.......... 1835 441 $65,000 
2|Allegheny College PEL D RACED OOD Meadville, Pa........- James A. Beebe.......... 1817 14] 213,650 
3}American University............--- Washington, D.C...... Lucius C. Clark*......... 1893 90 ,000 
4|Baker University.............--+-- Baldwin, Kan......... Wallace B. Fleming...... 1858 26 47,977 
5|Baldwin-Wallace College............ Berea, Ohio........... Albert B. Storms......... 1845 30} 115,000 
6|Boston University.............2--++ Boston, Mass.......... Daniel L. Marsh......... 1869 15] 3,000,000 
7|Central Wesleyan.Colleget.......... Warrenton, Mo........ TrayNS Chiles. 2... ene 1864 17 50,000 
8|College of Puget Sound............- Tacoma, Wash........ Edward H. Todd........ 1903 48] 147,235 
9|College of the Pacific..............- Stockton, Cal.......... Tully C. Knoles......... 1851 49} 151,832 
10|Cornell College... ........-202000 Mount Vernon, Iowa. . .|Herbert J. Burgstahler....} 1853 60 70, 268 
11|Dakota Wesleyan University........ Mitchell, S. Dak....... Earl A. Roadman........ 1883 60 48,184 
12|DePauw University..............5+ Greencastle, Ind....... EH. Murlin® <3 fe cen: 1837 50 89,885 
13]Dickinson College..............++-. Carlisle, Pace) a... «01310 James H. Morgan........ 1783 8 75,000 
14|Evansville Colleget...............- Evansville, Ind........ Earl E. Harper.......... 1919 70] 115,944 
15|Gooding Colleget...........-...2-- Wesleyan, Idaho....... Charles W. Tenney....... 1913 40 10, 
16/Goucher College**................- Baltimore, Md......... William W. Guth........ We Ret ieee 
17|Hamline University..............-. Saint Paul, Minn....... Alfred F. Hughes......... 1854 35} 122,453 
18/Illinois Wesleyan University......... Bloomington, Ill....... William J. Davidson...... 1853 15} 106,630 
19|Illinois Woman’s College............ Jacksonville, Ill........ Clarence P. McClelland. ..| 1847 7 79,378 
20/Inter-Mountain Union Colleget...... Helena, Mont.........- LE. J. Klemme........... 1923 23 9,750 
21/Iowa Wesleyan College............. Mount Pleasant, Iowa ..|James E. Coons.......... 1844 25 75,000 
22|Kansas Wesleyan Universityt....... Salina, Kan... 2.0.0.0: Larkin B. Bowers........ 1886 28 70,000 
23|Lawrence College..............+005 Appleton, Wis......... Henry M. Wriston....... 1847 35} 160,216 
24|McKendree Colleget..............- Lebanon, Ill........... Cameron Harmon........ 1839 29 5,000 
25)/Missouri Wesleyan Colleget......... Cameron, Mo........- Edward Justus Gale. ..... 1883 14 75,000 
26|Morningside College...............- Sioux City, Iowa....... Frank E. Mossman....... 1894 27| 350,000 
27|Mount Union College. ..... Se dobenan Alliance, Ohio......... William H. McMaster... .! 1858 50} 250,000 
28|Nebraska Wesleyan University....... University Place, Neb...|I. B. Schreckengast*...... 1887 441 115,000 
29|Northwestern University...........- Evanston, Ill.......... Walter Dill Scott........ 1851 136| 3,291,112 
30/Ohio Northern Universityt.......... Ada, ‘Ohio: ee" =. Soeeaes Albert E. Smith......... 1871 104} 100,000 
31|Ohio Wesleyan University........... Delaware, Ohio........ John W. Hoffman........ 1842 127} 150,000 
32/Oklahoma City University£......... Oklahoma City, Okla. ..|/Eugene M. Antrim....... 1919 39 100,000 
33|Simpson College..............-.-55 Indianola, Iowa........ John L. Hillman......... 1867 16 75,000 
34/Southwestern College............... Winfield, Kan......... Albert E. Kirk. .......... 1885 35 32,400 
35|Syracuse University...............- Syracuse, N. Y........ Charles W. Flint*........ 1871 125} 400,000 
36/Union Colleget.............-..0005 Barbourville, Ky....... Ezra T. Franklin......... 1880 25 50,000 
37/University of Chattanooga.......... Chattanooga, Tenn... ../Arlo Ayres Brown........ 1889 15} 600,000 
38| University of Denver..... beter tings Denver, Colo.......... Frederick Maurice Hunter*| 1864 65} 150,000 
39|University of Southern California... .|Los Angeles, Cal....... Rufus B. von KleinSmid. .| 1880 20] 1,125,000 
40|Upper Iowa Universityt............ Fayette, Iowa.......... James P. Van Horn...... 1862 10 203 
41|Wesley College (affiliated with State] University Station,Grand 
University) eer certs anectvee aera oe Forks, N. Dak....... E. P. Robertson......... 1892 10 30,000 
42/Wesleyan University............... Middletown, Conn..... James L. McConaughy....| 1831 17 85,000 
43|West Virginia Wesleyan College... ... Buckhannon, W. Va....|/Homer BE. Wark......... 1890 55 75,000 
44|Willamette University.............. Salem, Ore............ Carl G. Doney........... 1853 18] 250,000 
Juntor CoLincrs 
1/Ozark Wesleyan College............ Carthage, Mo......... William Wirt King....... 1871 37 50,000 
2|Tennessee Wesleyan College......... Athens, Tenn.......... James L. Robb.......... 1866 20 80,000 
Potala Se eee eee Pt MORON Beta ee hinted 1,827|12, 674,914 
Less duplications in Table V, |Professional Schools... .|.............02.ec.eee0. ie ne .-- | 23,000,000 
9,674, 914 
Totak1922=1023 2. x. (cs deere mister tices rece Nance tae -.-. | 1,539) 4,675,772 
Tincreases 2 cysledrn acre eee ee ncte eee ae aE See oe eee es Beets 288) 4,999,142 
CCLEARD J orca erties oa ates han dtr eee Tote Sa Lae ee ME ea ee aTeete Eas See 
BEDEO LOU EEA COU ORO UODT Oppo RTE Oc Gnro Janene suneracl ono Sons eSsensbs 
* Chancellor. ** No report. t Value of heating system. Furniture included in valuation of buildings. 


1 Includes scientific apparatus and m' 
t Does not meet fully the requirements of the 


‘useum. 
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UNIVERSITIES—PLANT, 1926-1927 
—————————————— 




















BulLpines EQuipMENT 
Value Value 
an : ees . ey pale 
Pegcect : Furniture |Equipment o a 
No. Value operty Apparatus | Museum _and 
Volumes Value Fixtures 

1 12] $969, 196/$1,034,196 32,140 $32,140 $36,675 SPisne: $115,397] $184,212] $1,218,408] 1 
2 13] 1,557,064) 1,770,714 67,500 77,000 54,382 50,000 59, 645 241,027} 2,011,741] 2 
3 9} 1,921,500} 2,299,500 50,000 40,000 15;000]" G28. ..5... 7,000 62,000} 2,361,500! 3 
4 9 3, 640 431,617 57,500 55,837 16,107 26, 227 48,961 147,132 578,749] 4 
5 13 879,180 994,180 37,250 30,610 28,187 6,606 87,963 153,366} 1,147,546] 5 
6 10] 3,406,288] 6,406,288 99,400 #0; 100 whee Lt) DA... 198,900 265,000} 6,671,288] 6 
7 10 ,500 252,500 13,770 15,000 12,000 2,500 18,400 47,900 300,400] 7 
8 5 343 , 724 490,959 7,350 12,399 20,029 2,385 22,805 57,618 548 ,577| 8 
9 ll 949,237] 1,101,069 18,000 30,000 34,000) = ....... 98 , 534 162,534] 1,263,603] 9 
10 15 517, 203 587,471 58,000 31,500 17,448 8,500 61,080 118,523 705, 994)10 
11 7| 422,615 470,799 20,000) - 24,371 13,419) ot an 23,815, 61,605 532 ,404/11 
12 18} 1,151,450} 1,241,335 62,000 75,000 30;000|| 1 p25..2.:. $70,000 181,000} 1,422,335}12 
13 10 ,500 610,500 35,000 50,000 16,000 1,000 3,000 70,000 680, 500)13 
14 6 433 , 388 549,332 12,000 22,977 29,456 2,344 41,179 95,956 645, 288]14 
i: 2 143, 564 153, 564 7,500 7,500 25000) 8 Gorka 12,500 22,500 176, 064/15 
eee see Bee) ee ee Fo eal rie cll. mkeercal-  wePGdle Paeg oun ae 16 

17 9 512,166 634,619 27,500 27,500 18,773 5,000 43,357 94,630 729 , 249/17 
18 10 549,500 656, 130 26,500 20,000 35,900 25,000 24,000 104,900 761,030 18 
19 8 724,369 803 , 747 15,373 20,036 17920) Witeces 5. 100, 660 138 , 666 942 413/19 
20 3 189,700 199,450 11,200 10,510 Algol SMe se 11,644 24,332 228 , 782/20 
21 7 465,000 540,000 22,000 50,000 15,000 25,000 30,000 120,000 660, 000/21 
22 6 447,500 517,500 15,000 15,000 8,000 5,000 41,000 69,000 586, 500/22 
23 15 929,194] 1,089,410 42,138 79,858 29,227 10,532 108, 164 227,781) 1,317,191|23 
24 9 201,000 216,000 9,000 9,000 § 000) 9 625. 9,000 26,000 242 ,000|24 
25 8 184,000 259 , 000 12,000 15,000 5;600|| Setcesn... 12,500 33,100 292, 100/25 


26 11] 699,187) 1,049,187 28 ,000 80,356 16,707 5,293 62,829} 115,185} 1,164,372|26 
27 10} 655,000} 905,000 35,000 45,000 33,400 85,000 41,000} 204,400} 1,109, 400)27 























28 8] 418,899] 533,899 20,558 30,000 PS NY es ee a 44,023] 101,967 635, 866/28 
29 27| 8,104,521|11 395,633 200,000) 396,568 105, 745 1,000} 813,509] 1,316,822) 12,712,455)29 
30 13} 668,000} 768,000 12,000 25,000} 140,000 5,000 30,000] 210,000 978, 000/30 
31 14! 1,747,698] 1,897,698 110,000} 110,000) 139,968 15,000} 131,776) 396,744] 2,294,442/31 
32 6} 409,000) 509,000 6,000 7,500 28; 849}, Se. 36, 754 73,103 582, 103/32 
33 11} 421,142} 496,142 20,000 15,000 205 OOO) hes at. 42,514 82,514 578 ,656)33 
34 9} 497,000) 529,400 18,000 15,000 20,600 3,000 31,470 70,070 599 ,470|34 
35 26] 7,407,000} 7,807,000) 159,265) 300,000) ......) ...... 1,000,000 1,300,000} 9,107,000/35 
36 7| 243,000) 293,000 7,000 5,000 (TCS Wes chee Oe 15,000 27,700 320, 700/36 
37 9} 590,000] 1,190,000 16,000 20,000 30,000 10,000 32; 400 92,400] 1,282, 400/37 
38 10} 635,000} 785,000 55,000 75 ,000 CO SAT waren ee atin. 63,820} 199,137 984, 137|38 
39 11} 1,262,000] 2,387,000 75,589} 125,000 OL, 409 en een. 211,037) 387,446) 2,774,446/39 
40 7| 259,000] 284,000 11,000 19,000 11,700 3,200 9,200 43,100 327, 100/40 
41 7| 170,650} 200,650 750 A AOS BORE 5 oRED a aratet<- 12,000 13,498 214, 148/41 
42 22) 2,263,618) 2,348,618) 157,000 74,500 82,848 75,000} 118,096) 345,444) 2,694, 062/42 
43 7} 290,000) 365,000 10,000 21,117 DOO a heest. - 33,265 82,170 447,170)/43 
7| 384,000} 634,000 20,000 22,000 22,500 7,500 27,500 79,500 718, 500/44 
1 4| 305,377) 355,377 4,543 6,700 By 24D|!  seeles.s 16,689 28, 634 384,011 
2 11} 300,500} 380,500 8,500 8,500 3,000) EO teioeloie 5,000 17,000 397 ,500 5 
462/45, 749 ,070)58 423,984) 1,732,326) 2,180,077] 1,313,066] 380,087) 4,022,386} 7,895,616] 66,319,600 
Peat UUs Si Los OOSt | Mearns f cdtlaitccl oe chase) a «vetoes |GMaes aes 1,208,591] 9,343,494 
HOM LOH DO; 200 ,OSL|— Fvicstra|s. geseisiesei|/— cater aris |on Goavaiee wedi, cae eins 6,687,025] 56,976, 106 
392123 , 619, 107/28 ,294,879| 1,405,941) 1,713,092) 791,888} 471,119) 2,134,566] 5,110,665) 33,405,544 
7), 995, 060}21, 994,202} 326,385) 466,985} 521,178 Shae 1,887,820) 1,576,360] 23,570,562 
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PRODUCTIVE ENDOWMENT 


























Encum- 
UNENCUMBERED BERED 
INSTITUTION = mowers 
General Subject to ote 
: Profes- |-Scholar- . Other 
per - sorships | ships Library Purposes fered 
1)Albion College. s...6. 002m eeeeenns $645,010] $123,722} $41,659] $1,000] $37,690] $116,888) $965,969 
2\Allegheny College. .............0.005 1,019,586} .10,100} 80,789 7,700 86,842} ...... 1,204,967 
3/American University................ 669, LS7lietacc:..e 50! OOD Re. << a |ee core e 108,000} 827,187 
4|Baker University: ....i.(: eu cnc. ore 639,547} 40,050 77,697 20,085; ~~ ...... 100,709 878 , 088 
5|Baldwin-Wallace College. ...........- 902,829} 132,030} 41,575] 112,045 23,667] 174,570} 1,386,716 
6) Boston) University so..5 ce vies bree eee 1,936,495} 491,606} 416,402 66, 338 107,208} 304,211] 3,322,260 
7|Central Wesleyan College............ BOF SRO ee. cae 11,182 500 74,700) 35,400 181,152 
8|College of Puget Sound.............. 725, 753 19,000] SE 5 [ee cttese 23 | OR Borer sis 10,725 755,478 
9|College of the Pacific................ 253909) ies nee 25,000 1}, OOO | ems ceo 37,341 317,250 
10|Cornell College... ........-.-020 eee 446,804] 506,482) 133,208 44,068 199,775} 272,049) 1,602,386 
11|Dakota Wesleyan University......... 458,660} 25,932 15,902 QE 1S8] We 2h ete aoe 509 , 632 
12|De Pauw University................- 460, 260]1, 847, 732}1, 952,832 59,452 206,406] 219,420} 4,746,102 
13/Dickinson College...............+... 700,902 139,448 40,670 162980 eee 42,500} 940,500 
14|Evansville College..............0005 44,512) 2.0.0. 93,399 Wefese:cvoi aM dletstatels 42,001] 109,912 
15| Gooding Colleges. tes os. dette oc hys|) 0 Spee mk we levy: shel tan tel eco oI Man Rekenepa osc | Pmmmley tee? tcl | ete etcteter =| mmm ete 
161 Goucher: College sic..c:- dsicnatiecs actu G |e. Mees Mec [ covet Tiahete reali creleters'evell heeiarerecereletet| ba afeintaerets [emer eaes 
17|Hamline University................. 1,053,483 25,262 26,759 31,064 P5001) ar. acter 1,137,569 
18|Illinois Wesleyan University.......... 583,996] ...... 277,800] 128,000 40,600} 239,500} 1,269,896 
19/Tllinois Woman’s College............. 437,850] 80,000} 81,500 13,800 6,490} 85,750} 705,390 
20|Inter-Mountain Union College........ Cyc 6 (| een 4 (ee SeeeeNe bs NSA PoE <esal |) toocoda 97,471 
21\Iowa Wesleyan College.............. CW GS-1 ie gee er oa <aeeers I LeaAee (ieee | nies oe 417,856 
22|Kansas Wesleyan University......... 209,663] 25,000) 17,000 ES OOO| ate cistertece 31,500} 284,163 
23|Lawrence College................0-- 1,025,588) 437,000] 69,085} 20,217 41,338] 213,292] 1,806,520 
24|McKendree College..............--. 306552312 2) ccc dat emacs I atc oe | Hak eines 10,950] 317,473 
25|/Missouri Wesleyan College........... 168000): o3.5cceN SRS Ss almecabcene | eae ote | eee 168,000 
26/Morningside College................. DAL TAG. ecco 43,700 6,500 806 3,000} 595,746 
27|Mount Union College................ 182,946] 440,720] 12,871 4,825 14,866} 432,260] 1,088,488 
28|Nebraska Wesleyan University........ 818,406) Peers ee, [De aatiad stereo ere 78,400 306, 806 
29|Northwestern University............. 1,558,885] 737,605/1,090,088] 134,316] 9, a 960)1,121,000/14, 460,854 
30/Ohio Northern University............ 1787500|\ Heese ees 18,500 60,000 000) sieves 30) 7, 000 
31/Ohio Wesleyan University............ 575,728|1,106,462} 144,556] 85,020 31° 149}... 1,992,915 
32/Oklahoma City University........... 121 000 50,000 SAE Ne Saceres (oe ie, Oey IL, ane so 171,000 
33|Simpson College...........5....-005 492,500} ...... 16,745 4,500 8,119] 189,462} 711,326 
34|Southwestern College................ ABA OAS | EO. ais dilate nae ac | MM tet cc | A ae | eae NR 454,543 
35|Syracuse University................. 1,167,245] 758,465] 286,085] 258,557] 847,556] 132,000] 3,449,908 
36 UnioniCollegeneninn ccacaaeenoere tae 371,200; 46,800 3; 200} MU eyes] en 2,000} 423,200 
37| University of Chattanooga........... UC eeaneier cl |i SaCEHeel le tGarmen fue cBnaseAl! . cbcuse 1,005,600 
38) University of Denver... .. donne tac 757,842] 116,000} 25,937] 30,174] 861,308 7,900) 1,799,161 
39) University of Southern California... .. D012) WO, cae SS Vii ae 1,011,183] 128,769] 1,236,698 
40|Upper Iowa University.............. 248,490) 84,105 5,156 1,000 1,000] 71,777| 411,528 
41|Wesley College............-......-- D200 OS 270 a eaale ecaseae 1,434] 11,000} 22,904 
42|Wesleyan University................ eee 752,265) 367,042] 226,179) 526,767| 114,931) 4,802,492 
32|West Virginia Wesleyan College. . 422,254, ...... BD O00 wane ccleaner 33,695) 491,449 
44|Willamette University............... 919,656] ......1 9,000 500} oe. 30,000} 959,156 
Junior CoLLEces 
1/Ozark Wesleyan College.............|  ceeeee] casees 1 5 
2\Tenneasee Wesleyan Colicee. +... sooo] 2) ae eo. Ak ae tan gee ee eee 
Total ie, PA ae . |25, 955, 61518, 001 ,056|5, 547, 223|1,343, 958|14, 048, 859(4, 499, 050159,305, 701 
Less duplications in Table V, 
Professional Schools cot asa.|— Sage el! centage lh Pema nt os earner 6,784, 233 
Total 1972-19280 on roar ocala ecto e ral me |e ie eee a aaa 35434 O54 
PNCTE aS is Oai2 2 2 hcocus ene | ea el eects, one Sky | Uae | a ae | 17,176,874 
Deerease s s2's.esc5)escsesessve's’< ois |x yele pes! tlsede zoe | a, sesess ices ee SCR ea Tee | ene ae 





* No report. 
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UNPRODUCTIVE OTHER ASSETS, 
ENDOWMENT LEDGE % 
ESTATE NOTES, 
Encum- Grand aes ETC. oto 
BERED Total oui Indebted- | {Rox*Pa2 
ee Endow- | prdow- ness i He 
Subject | cellaneous Total ment ment Interest- Non- Pled on 
be Bearing Interest- 8 
Annuity Bearing 
. 
i $. Senne tae t eae $55.55 $960,000 ES $749,114) 1 
St ict | Waker OGRE CCS mmm etsy (ee wal eat Al Vea CG iT (ier eae ; scone ke 
: a eaasice 72,858 G25 S08l p OODSO4D!) ela saell) wt ainsnie's 600, 000 600,000 ieee 3 
ea se, dere ait > CeO USOT a eek! com rrmaaee  Cleaebliesl , tele stitels 4 
Se eee ee teen UT SRG <716lc~ (BY. 079] oe bas ssic 100,000 86,212 388,677| 5 
AES? 549 180K, B49, 18it o,OresOsel (LSD 404te eee ose aden 1,769,000 aor eld 6 
7 22,400 74,755 97,155 68,152 32,771 (fb) 0) oa rath a if 
Ci een. 2,725 2,725 326,500 384,250 4,021 278,463] 8 
i My gaOORAR 17,500 17,500 40, 776,000 409,000 119,194] 9 
HOMES ier bots 24,808 24,808 26,367 33,000 144,879 155, 483|10 
tt O4,190, ws cee 34,190 224,077 285,777 89,511 162,374|11 
“aan aa 2,500 2,500) 4,748,602} 234,520) .«..... SOD 455 Giataes te 12 
le eee ee ere 8 es toot GABON TAR AO ey) aye rile veiarepeuaie ,310/13 
Cee” See 20,600 20,600 109,752 255, 954 245,800 48 891/14 
rH Mc 105,000 1050000 “TOBsOOGI eo cee tees 160,000 297000]. ae ae 15 
ees ee lee Bete ered | eee icici ce Vateeeee|| | naite|t! || delete careslbon [gee ctese 16 
17 39,200 186,959 226,159] 1,363,728} 61,448] ...... 704,000 35,000 14,149}17 
ID ar 133,055 133 , 055 48,674 190,160 44,000 392,010/18 
s ee | Re iret om ne Shae ceed” «LOO OOU) te saps scien ge neta tees 76,859 mae 512,227 “4 
21, ......| 52,400] 52,400 281, 146 118,750 162,878 ees 91 
DON EEe Tend) Sais arcccthle -sehs. Shak D388 ODN ae "Pe cers. 230,000 54, 000/22 
2 ie Ana nr eat od ae doke Nose 5,166 397 , 856 61,258 203 , 364/23 
i Cae 2,580 2,580} 320,052} 15,600] _...... B31G5063) |” anne 122,930 2 
25 rot (1,1) | eee 89,700 202,630 288 , 760 153 OC met ceetanen 
PO es ae easel ian sey 2 OORT EO)” LOS OBBN A 0° caress 99,115 349,518 305,050 3B 
Ef Saale 2 5a| (gga tere ee ee 1,000 OTT OOCr a” ait 439 ,225)27 
i225 a gee 20,992 20,992} 917,798) 47,864) ...... OL G00 Fai 411, 430|28 
a Mapeishe 180,418 180,418 x was 6,000 4,285,000 8,348 , 538/29 
INSANE elem oll: aa seni socce j Gate te sistas 10,000)30 
Cll 2.200 TOUN © lacie cos 2,256,750) 4,249,665) 122,727, —..02-s | ne eee 384, 193 764, 836/31 
Mee Me Scie asta t vavace ies 878,000 136,000 176,150 92 ,845|32 
Doe Ba Cie tate cetiailfe.  calvcai thers 300, 000 550,000 73,657 15, 811/33 
A Nga 4 E oes RO BREE o Slinee Beeps PASO IGS] terete TAG S80 e e  copitntee 4 
ee a Ry eo seeO SUG. Sevecicmie lll a iputnbceiecel])  Najesarecace 743,723 1,254,492/35 
Ae eee See! eam ee itaae 50,000 50,000 39,500 63 , 994136 
SO L iaivaaae 75,000 75,000 12,850 20,000 7,000 278 ,000|37 
Come ee Se ei set eka ey AOoekOn| OU, ELOY 6 rears tele's 600, 000 41,000 472,840)38 
Sie eee Age ae © | ass tab She ORT! © aie sates 695, 500 619 , 000/39 
ea 21,200 21,200 32,260 30, 000 95,675 3, 700/40 
Zi Tne | bagless 131,677 67,010 2'000 119, 750)41 
ON acee aoat'e 200,918 200,918 160,658) ...-s 479,425 1,007 479/42 
Sh ee) Sie 151,092 151,092} 642,541] 33,972].  ...... byt || Pa 26, 094143 
44 14,600 29 , 369 43,969 314,000)" sincere 6,159 311,394/44 
igh oa. eae ROC. 7 Peete 329 ,300 694,000 2605500) aise 1 
FA ie Pir ee Wea IA [ec te ete 135 O00)" 9" 8 orate ZO OOOV ea aos 2 
2,456,840] 1,924,516) 4,381,356/63, 777,117 6,453 , 885 9,509,030) 12,149,878) 21,177,259 
viiss.| s. 2. | 2,545, 79137, 980, 445 11,184,660] 8,458,402) 5,949,025) 8,851,447 
SMotaets Moos, graiseacd 1,835, 565/19, 012,439 ee 1,050,628 6,200,853) 12,325,812 
Bia ciastell gO OR ee eats 4,730,775 rain’ Lcpioan Shia ¥ 
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1 Figures taken from report 
2 Figures taken from report 
3 No report received. 








made in 1925. 


made in 1923, 6 Gross Income. 
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INCOME 
From STuDENTS 

INSTITUTION 3 2 2a 3 

a8 geg/S58 z 

8 be yc; 3 = Eos 88 3 oO 

23 Sy | eh 3 GS-2 sis 8.2) oe S 

ee SS | fms aS) eage| Sos] Be a 

ae ‘Om | .5A a BASH | REO} wo ai 
i leer rete mice te onaee $99 ,249]$21,277|$...... $120,526] $39, 125/$19,000/$12, 669] $4,364 
Alechewe Colleget Rea erases atch atest tora 113,023} 5,098] 12,882} 131,003} 68,19 ,800) 26,525} 2,657 
Amaerican: University a. 22. sie tc sectnes 24,884) 2,972} 2,300} 30,156; 28,921] ...... 15,000 300 
Baker’ University... 05 +. <taee-mer canes 62,527] 6,543 167] 69,237} 49,340] 12,262] ...... 2,037 
Baldwin-Wallace College.............-.. 62,743} 4,779) 10,063} 77,585) 87,708} 5,000) 3,252} 8,618 
‘Boston: University 2yc20-c sures 2s 177,911] 23,892) ...... 201,803) 27,567) ...... 20,482} 15,999 
Central Wesleyan College.............. 19,535] ,-6,896) 2,300] 28,731 8,209] 3,000] 27,094] 4,971 
College of Puget Sound................. 56,168) 2,35 84| 58,609} 42,259) 4,500) ...... 715 
College of the Pacific. ......5..-.2.0.0.4 137,588} 21,938]. 11,110} 170,636) 22,070} 9,000) 3,000} 5,926 
Cornell Colleges... 2 Gates ctaie cued 102,061} 33,299] 10,551) 145,911] 37,884) 2,916] 38,873 969 
Dakota Wesleyan University............ 40,616} 5,840 406} 46,862} 19,279] 6,975] 12,6541 7,642 
DePauw University............+-...08 234,763] 39,634) 8,500] 282,897] 174,282] 14,500] 2,947] 30,146 
Dickinson College... ........2.20-cee0e: 120,922} 5,082) 26,183) 152,187] 44,480) 4,584] ...... 4,399 
Evansville College!............00.00005 57,520] 4,903] ...... 62,423] 10,494) 5,974! 45,753 548 
Gooding Collegeihvan sec nasux: quasars 12,880 827 750) 14,457 150} 12,458) 5,057 356 
Goucher: Collesesco 25 oo vccroasais cperessca:s oc ce[ acoee Sotveis [iis Pineal cess teeaeel abe red * nny Sot ty eet | (eae | a 
Hamline University. ...........0000005 83,018} 6,348) 5,813} 95,179] 67,093) 6,270] 1,240 876 
Illinois Wesleyan University............. 149,086; 15,330] ...... 164,416] 52,778} 5,500) 4,536] 19,766 
Illinois Woman's College................ 81,961) 3,140] ...... 85,101} 46,755) 3,500} 18,920] 8,000 
Inter-Mountain Union College........... 20,538] 1,419 666] 22,623 13,315} 10,000) 6,552 746 
Iowa Wesleyan College........---.-++05 42,815) 3,541 73) 46,429 17,4665 35491) Gee ae 27,418 
Kansas Wesleyan University............ 39,546] 4,144) ...... 43,690 6,255) 5,000) 12,526 771 
Lawrence College............0+-ecee eee 123,437] ...... 17,802] 141,239] 81,048) 3,750} 5,475] 34,110 
McKendree College.........0.0.2.0008 21,993) 11,110) 1,002} 34,105} 18,126] 4,000) 9,979] 1,701 
Missouri Wesleyan College.......... 27,549] 5,197) 1,325] 34,071 8,400] 3,000} 21,054) 8,896 
5| Morningside College. .... 112,935) 6,019] ...... 118,954 15,036] 6,500] 15,988) 5,263 
Mount Union College............- 8352038) = T5051)". 25h: 90,754] 48,269] 8,000} 3,056] 2,690 
Nebraska Wesleyan University.......... 73,886] 9,240] ...... 83,126] 47,864] 16,416] 15,339] 6,755 
Northwestern University.........-...... 1, 628,032] 95,592} 3,038/1,726,662) 692,511) 9,000/155, 255/199, 642 
Ohio Northern University............-.. 222,079] 42,662) 1,205) 265,946] 15,520] 4,800/ ......| ...... 
Ohio Wesleyan University............... 391,737| 18,691] ...... 410,428) 249,167] 11,917] 8,077] 12,240 
Oklahoma City University.............. 74,462) 11,683] ...... 86,095 3,697] 2,541] 72,416] 5,096 
Simpson! Colleges samereehret ace = ayaa 70,584) 12,855) 4,753] 88,192] 28,824] 15,812] 3,990] 12,820 
Southwestern College. ...........-...... 113,656] 11,048] ...... 124,704) 23,330] 4,800] 19,926] 19,306 
Syracuse University. ...........-...0005 1,064, 745/141 ,384) 20,341]1,226,470] 140,863] 2,500] 4,801] 91,334 
Union: Collegenermmie so keto ast since none 11,310} 4,092) 4,887} 20,289] 20,222] 5,000] 2,379 332 
University of Chattanooga. ............. 52,958] 17,930] ...... 70,888} 49,709] 1,500) 8,250) 1,315 
University of Denver..... tery eters 324,769) 9,527] ...... 334,296] 59,554} 6,000} 11,600] 36,839 
University of Southern California........ 1,000, 303/180, 399} 17,194]1,197,896] 16,803] 9,017] 9,150) 70,806 
Upper Iowa University................. 28,110) 7,404 140} 35, 654 14,807} 2,000 597] 2,884 
NMesleypC ollegeaa cs occa Sanrcem acces PDEBI TINE a aeae 2,890) 25,247 3,597] 2,000} 9,207) 3,486 
Wesleyan University4..... emo emeoouaoe 113,937] 85,392) ...... 199,329) 223,811] ...... 26,741] 35,030 
West Virginia Wesleyan University....... 38,810) 3,745] 2,128] 44,683] 33,972] 7,200] 1,400] 6,808 
Willamette University®................. 61,739) 38,803) 5,253} 70,795) 43,100] 2,917] ...... 1,748 

Junior CoLLeGss : 
Ozark Wesleyan College................% 22,560} 2,872] ...... 25,432 3,061] 5,416) 2,432 700 
Tennessee Wesleyan College®............ 18,648] 1,082] 2,500] 22,230 5,256] 7,500) 4,682} 1,555 
Lotal- prick tent at Meee ee 7,443 , 153/908 , 487|176 ,306|8, 527 , 946]2,710, 124/281 316/663, 874 708, 580 
Wotal022=1923 yee cee eee 5,305, 679}587 , 257|197, 71716, 090, 653|1, 729 , 784|370, 474/449, 798 529,813 
Increase. . . 2,137, 474)/321, 230} ...... 2,437,293] 990,340) ...... 214, 076/178, 767 
Decrease wc 3 ot cawaet eee Eee ee en ee PALL oe aee eet age 89) 158|Sareee. |! scans 
* Includes administration. 4 Figures taken from Treasurer’s Report. 


5 Does not include operating expenses of Law School. 
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RAGOOSVzOO2ZS002 


DOVES VSosZeygoeg® vsooy Bwovwvoyy 


jo]e) 


tb 
i] 
w 
S 
DO WONID Ore Ore 


EXPENSE 
2 EDUCATIONAL 
g 
— 8 : 
$5 o [- | oo g 
a ‘Ba ‘3 oH 8 2 3 8 B= 
ag #3 &, | #32 q Fy 3H Bae 
aa s oa to) > 
o< =& HS |aada| «A & 58 Seg 
Tn a SL FS a aS eee 
$195,684; $13,300] $100,650} $19,816] $10,097} $30,795 $20, 122 194,78 
234,182 12,192} 103,893 8,617 16,728 30, 22 74,370 pret 
74,377 10,560 35,711 7,295 7,500 22,876 13,782 97,724 
132,876 11,170 74,175 7; 784 18,553 19,404 14,471 145,557 
182,163 2,611 76, 580 7,638 24,002 26,414 32,688 179,933 
265,851 16,777) 152,561 16,821 13,427 51,321 56,490 307,397 
72,005 2,980 35, 820 7,202 12,641 9,684 19,512 87,839 
106, 083 7,800 58,766 8,976 10,796 7,902 10,403 104, 643 
210,632 12,012} 144,385 16,846 13,810 15,732 17,263 220,048 
226,553) 14,788} 101,780 16, a 6,779 20,650 69, 734 230,567 
93,412 9,446 56,258 13 8,634 18,387 18/088 116), 154 
504,772 28,792) 233,888 17,890 24,076] 113,915 89,959 508 , 520 
205, 600 12,746 89,406 7,796 10,534 49,959 12,889 183,330 
125, 192 9,041 56, 028 6,627 6,115 6,517 39,757 124, 085 
32,478 3,000 13,037 1,720 8,113 1,416 5,192 32,478 
170,658 11,730] 106,519 13,618 28 , 334 20,751 21,653 202,605 
246,996 15,350} 116,780 16,075 25,201 28,717 70,659 272,782 
157,276 16,300 72,632 5,018 14,447 21,850 30,527 160,774 
53, 236 5,200 27,250 2,123 10,661 2,994 3,872 52,100 
94,804 4,500 52,799 15,986 8,116 6,787 13,666 101,854 
68 , 242 10,440 42,138 3,314 9,954 8,007 9,281 83,134 
265 , 622 22,100} 157,125 15, 233 20,613 28,194 17,891 261,156 
67,911 7,550 35, 838 3,021 4,188 7,108 10, 206 67,911 
75,421 5,300 4 000 2,922 7,601 8,651 29,169 87,643 
161,741 11,085 94,952 6,334 6,061 13,848 33,811 166,091 
152,769 12,250 64,433 , 646 22,646 19,580 38,270 165,825 
169,500 9,473 91,132 8,575 12,876 28 , 334 25,011 175,401 
2,783,070} 168,820} 1,226,075) 363,882] 152,439] 380,447 491,407] 2,783,070 
286 , 266 23,400} 108,500 47,421 26,336 19,870 48 533 74,054 
691,829 29,943} 336,635 43,966 53,555 74,681 » 182,196 720,976 
169,845 9,600 66,914 36,035 23,724 9,694 18,719 164, 686 
149, 638 12,382 65,422 19,131 17,860 21,761 31,617 168,178 
192,066 14,923) 100,197 19,406 18,820 21,338 22,357 197,041 
1,465, 968 13,300) 868,404) 116,369] 115,764) 284,342 341,999} 1,690,178 
48 222 3,600 23,271 475 2,925 9,542 4,292 48,105 
131,662 13 , 824 69, 263 5,451 12,532 16, 223 16, 298 183 ,591 
448 , 289 49,480} 229,925 27,575 65,345 45,404 46 , 282 464,011 
1,303,672] 147,039] 616,114) 121,863 ,454| 167,416 183,429] 1,276,315 
55,942 6,738 33,436 , 848 6,365 4,784 12,235 67,406 
43 537 4,200 26,957 888 4,931 3,426 5,264 45, 666 
Pont acme oe *252 836 8,862 47,354 70,909 94,975 474 , 936 
94, 11,800 53,675 6,696 14,829 15,029 5,870 107,899 
118,560 11,330 70,236 5,360 9,574 13,119 13, 604 123 , 223 
37,041 4,000 27,694 1,412 3,026 5,918 4,260 46,310 
41,223 5,500 20, 213 2,511 8,066 8,985 5,146 50,421 
12,891,840} 838,372] 6,424,303] 1,093,221! 986,396] 1,742,906] 2,327,219) 13,412,417 
9,170,522} 621,003) 4,764,736] 747,831] 641,496] 1,302,306] 1,566,911) 9,644,283 
3,721,318] 217,369] 1,659,567} 345,390) 344,900) 440,600 760,308] 3,768,134 
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| FACULTY STUDENTS 
Cotiuce or LiseraL ARTS 
= a 3 3 wo B 
INSTITUTIONS 4 aa | 2] a £3 oy 3 2 
6 a2 o 3| a2 a3 3 s 3S = 
Ow * 
a | e2/3a| asl 2|° 23 Ei 3 | 3 = 
Ss) ae | 2a| 2a) a =1515) me aw o = 
at | w] at [w af] xc] w [fe] | we | M w [au] w fax] w ufw|o 
1/Albion College...-..-.. 24) 16 i) Nee as ey ee ea 27| 20) 47) 385} 295) 2 2| ..| ..| 387] 207] 684 
2} Allegheny College Saupe 2e) AA ae ese bs aa Meee 27| 11) -38) 385) 227] .. 2} 3] 1] 388) 230) 618 
3|American University. . 40) U1 eee earl. E Eilers 40] 11) 51) 295) 135 . 295! 135 430 
4|Baker University....... 23) 14) Teen Pas Boe fe 23} 14) 387) 243) 274 243 274 517 
5|Baldwin-Wallace Coll. . 23] 9} 8] 6].. 9] ..| ..1..| 40) 15) .55| 183) 167) 9 3] 3] 2) 195) 172 367 
6|Boston University...... 89] 10} 324] 66].. 82} 14] 49 544] 101] 645} 264! 563} 32| 48]184/325) 480) 936) 1416 
7\Central Wesleyan Coll..} 21) 11} ..| ..].- 14) 57) <p) a2, An) 82) 1158 90)" 1| ..| 2) 145) 131) 276 
8|College of Puget aa 19) (G2 eel 11} 3} 10 21 7| 28] 232) 230) 19} 12] 2| 2) 253] 244) 497 
9 College of the Pacific. . 31] 16] 6) 4|.. 11] 4] ../..} 37] 20} 57] 306} 302) 17 9} 16} 32) 339) 343) 682 
10|Cornell College......-- 31] 15) 3] 4). 1 ae | is 34] 21) 55} 276] 319} 8} 10 2} 287) 331] 618 
11|Dakota Wesleyan Univ..} 13} 12} 1} 2).. en ne 16| 17] 33] 140) 183) ..| 12] ..] ..| 140) 195) 335 
12|De Pauw University. . 73) 36) 9} 13].. 18] 4) ../. 95] 52] 147] 843) 583] 22) 124] 1) 2) 866) 709} 1575 
13| Dickinson College. ..... 2a\ oleae recatie pie Wicker rosie Ps 27 3} 30} 400} 153] ..} ..| ..] ..| 400) 153) 553 
14/ Evansville College... control eat tesile 224] eae] Eel ee 16] 2) 10 24 9} 33} 166] 177] 12} 12) ..) ..| 178] 189) 367 
15|Gooding College....... Gr. Sheet) ales Phe esses 6 i? 11 55 96) Spieel5) |) ve GO} 114 TE 
16|Goucher College* ...... 2 eae =i Nee, Sie 3 | Coe 
17|Hamline University... 32] 8 Shs eel eae 32 8] 40} 252} 207) 4) 7) 2) 1] 258) 215) 473 
18| Illinois Wesleyan Univ..} 26] 13/ 8] 5].. cl ee 34| 18) 52| 348) 271] 14) 11) ..| ..| 362) 282) 644 
19|Illinois Woman's Colleze| 3] 25] 2) 8]... ah ae Bl “SAE 89) scccelhe Olly oilleeecllioneo|\) ees aes eal Meorlene 
20|Inter-Mountain U’n Coll.| 9] 11} ..} ..].. Sie 9} 10} 20) 79 eI) 6 1 86) 111} 197 
21\lowa Wesleyan College..| 14} 5) 2] 6).. 13} 8 V7) VIAN OT @ 165) T6b) eaet 165} 166} 331 
22|Kansas Wesleyan Unive 13], 6) -etlaek| |e. zt 13 6| 19} 137) 152) 11 8 148} 160} 308 
23|Lawrence College..... - 43] 30) 12) 11)..].. ae 53] 371 90} 350) 367} 7| 8] 3] 3] 360) 378) 738 
24|/McKendree Collézes serrated |) 7) Se Aik ee cant 1 16 7| 23) 134 94) 27| 85 161) 179} 340 
25| Missouri Wesleyan Colle}, Mt] SPP 21 5). 2 14 10} 24) 103} 100} 1} 11 3} 104) 114) 218 
26|Morningside College....} 15) 12) 5 6]. . 14 28] 25) 53] 345) 430) 96) 347 452) 483] 935 
27|Mount Union College...| 28) 8) 6) 5j..}. 3 31] 13] 44) 301) 204] 12) 23 313] 227) 540 
28|NebraskaWesleyan Univ.| 18] 11) 8} 18)..]. 13 26} 29) 55] 307) 405] 3] 5|...] ..} 3810} 410) 720 
29) Northwestern Univ.) 133] 17| 216) 11] «|. 16 407] 38] 445] 994] 1307] 17} 120}314)189] 1825) 1616} 2941 
30|Ohio Northern Univ....| 20} 23] 64 14) .}. 4) 2] 41] 50] 17] 67) 208] 116) 4] ..} ..| ..| 212) 116) 328 
31|Ohio Wesleyan Univ....| 86] 33| 8] 9}..|.. 95] 43] 138! 877) 951] 9) 13] 13) 17) 899) 981) 1880 
32|Oklahoma City Univ....| 26} 5) 5] 4j..1.. 3] 16] 3} 28 6] 34] 314] 433) 30) 51] ..] ..| 344) 484] 828 
33/Simpson College. ...... 91| 17) 5| 5}..].. 3 30} 241 54] 9272] 367] 2) 7] ..| 1) 275] 377) 652 
34|Southwestern College...| 21| 10| 7| 9]..|.. 13| 2 30] 21] 51| 395] 405| ..) ..| .-| -.| 325] 405] 730 
35|Syracuse University... .| 148] 32] 485] 66]. .|.. 7 497\ 92] 589} 1004] 900] ..| ..| ..| ..| 1252] 1468] 2720 
36|Union College......-.- gs} 2] | 1/2 3 10} Si 15l. 671. 64) ) eof acl tH 67) edie a3t 
37|Univ. of Chattanooga...| 23] 25] ..| ..|..|.. Ale 32 31| 63] 218] 144] 4] 38] ..| ..| 222] 182] 404 
38| University of Denver...| 40] 18] 87| 7]..|.. 12| 19] 7| 135] 34] 169] 438] 545] 34) 45] 25] 36] 497] 626] 1123 
39|Univ. of So. California. .| 126/119] 46| 19| 5 9| 34|..] 177} 142] 319] 1904] 1059]102| 60}224/304} 2230] 1423] 3653 
40|Upper Iowa University..} 11] 5| 6) 5)..].. 7\ 10)/5| 40] 18) 23) 98)" 102) <2), 5) ey: 98| 107} 205 
41/Wesley College........ 4| di 2) 4).. $3 6] 4! 10] 181] 228] 4) 5) ..] ..| 185) 233) 418 
42|Wesleyan University....| 74) 15) ..| ..].. s 74) 15) 89] 599 Ge copes lat Wd [ical aC | 
43|W. Va. Wesleyan Coll...| 18) 11! 4) 1). 5 25] 15] 40] 190) 158) 3] 5] ..| .-| 193) 163] 356 
44|Willamette University...| 24) 6). 2] 2).. 1 27| 8] 35] 229) 252] 8] 7! 1) 3] 238) 262) 500 
Juntor CoLiucEs 
1/Ozark Wesleyan Coll....| 13] 10} ..) ..| 2} 5] 5] 3 15] 15] 30] 92] 126] 10] 20] ..| ..} 102} 146] 3 
2|Tenn. Wesleyan Coll....| 6} 3] 2) 4) 2] 3] ..| .. 10 10) 20) 42 174 | 10) 23a) cele oo |e aa 399 
Iai. 253 aR 1493] 675] 1343] 325|11|15|517|175|153|32|2918|106213980| 14861 | 13939|549) 1145]812|925| 16612| 16322 32934 
Total 1920-1928... 2198] 826|3024| ...| ...| . | ..|12907|12484|25391 
Increase ieee 720| 236| 956] ...) ...] ..] ..| ..| ..] 8705] 3838! 7543 
ecrease...... Be ligree meas iNG tein Aacase | ‘asl eect acs | esta estes erence 
* No report received. ** Figures incomplete. 
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ACADEMIC DATA, 1926-1927 

















STUDENTS 
Spectral ScHOOLS = 3 
= ae) S| 2 cee 
fo) fo} a0 

2 e| 2 = eel eel eee | | 

3 | 8 © g 3 #o| g5| 25 TS 5 

es |+|e)]2|212 2 \3s)s8/28) Eee | & 

< a o) = = 5 a|an| aa Ona a. 
aul w| a Mm |w M w || w M | w a | w m | w|i c; rs u| wa Wt 

i. 32| 49 32} 49) 81 mek 419) 346) 765 ee 
ale ar ray Ie xce) | Gea 86 412) 255) 667] ......] 2 
Shes Fl yleoo ; 50 lewis! Hecho aie 295| 135) 430 240) 3 
4). rie fecha leer REI Ne teal lemttns (Men ice Micra Seaearyive bec [ena Ss Junho 174 bad eee Ie 
By: 19] 77] 4 = 2} 26). “797 105). s 56| ...| 224) 255) 479) ....) 5 
Co ees Nae a ..{ .-] .-] 2] ..] -.] .. | 8283] 1359] 2762) 6505} 7325/13830] 16852] 6 
7| 30) 38) 68 20) 235) ...| 192} 248) 440) 1124] 7 
7 ys ee eller au i a 133} 99] 309] 368) 677} 663} 8 
9] .. 26] 114 26) 114} 140 84) ...]| 378) 484] 862) i211) 9 
10) .. 11} 68 11] 68) 79 54 289} 346] 635) 3128/10 
hes 5} 40 5] 40) 45 148 178} 326) 504) ..../11 
2 a ae 39] 189 39] 189; 228 wee| ee-| 872) 746} 1618} 4906/12 
63 Mee Sed, Gari Mtoe a S Sesll, eect. 2001 slbsl= boston cl 13 
15 ee ies 99 99 99 351] 330} 483} 503} 986 175}14 
15) 2) 1 3 on Be Mert Maes i 14)... 59} 101} 160 56)15 
AGH ci: a} 0 cist el aeatie| gues ... {16 
174: Po Lee SG SR Pen | amet Pee aweih > ae 258) 215) 473) 1595}17 
18] . 32) 49 Pali Col sOln SL re ec WS 394] 331] 725) 2441/18 
19 ogi eos 282| ..| 282] 282) .. és ...| 599) 599] 1546/19 
20 ce ae, mma Ect Vice Framers) ipa Wel ani ae 86} 111] 197 137/20 
NE SE Ho al Fe ar He iam 8 ee eelire Ort Merny Sees Ch) es 165| 166} 331) 2887/21 
2: apes | a Ti 2) 22) 37] 26 Moe ..| 39} 48) 87 118 183] 319} 502 680|22 
DR ore Perad) ered etal). cece 149] 290 ..| 149] 290) 489 ...| ...| 493] 613] 1106} 2192)23 
DANS Obey al arrah cacti lacs IG Ee at Dees rest rere 68 11} 150] 176] 326) 962/24 
OP ap ool jt Sel 28 29) 85) 3] 24] 32) 137) 169 163} ...| 125) 246) 371 538]25 
“2 Eas be el ete Ta fe ee leet fiance! Niecy ie 295 83] 348) 569} 917) 1245)26 
A) BRE es le en Mea 41] 125] ..| ..] 41] 125] 166 196] ...| 369] 400) 769] 2027/27 
28) 30] 18] 48 sh Se ae Pros] 878] 13) 856) 481 147 190/208 392} 701] 1093} 1543/28 
99| ..|..| ..| ..] ..| 407] 26] 10] 87] 64] 375] 34] 263) 515] 751)1266] 6560) 1862 7893| 3958)11851) 26552)29 
BO esl eel) cel 84] AT |PA2 7) 264 3] 14] 185 4} 349] 329] 678] 413) 292 1043) 668} 1711} 9100/30 
Be a ec AION. levis oslk tol ee AN BAe es Bl ee ATie OO emer |e risers 902} 1028] 1930} 8942/31 
32] . 36| 75 ..| ..| 20] 318] 56] 393) 449 306 506} 827] 1333 444/32 
Sal tir 2 seillecds 56) 141) ..| ..] 56) 141] 197) .. 205] ...| 331) 542) 873) 1494/33 
BAY ee) oi 122] 406 esl seal asl eee let09| 4061 F281 Unc. 30 60} 485) 861] 1346) 1196/34 
“5 ie Se |e aCe eee 24) 95) oe 7| 563} 31] 658) 689} 2055} 1418] 1184) 4984] 3364] 8348 ...|80 
36) 73) 83] 156] .. bes (wo Set eel ehhh” sat heen ieee AG | een e150] rl 91" 346 331/36 
Ue als cece al ae ae eed ...| 126} 187] 255) 358) 613] 1085/37 
Berea) Paci Latd Aicile. a |), 0 ots yoo} lho} oy. | 1188} 811] 807} 1464] 2003) 3467] 6017/38 
39] 92] 72) 164] ..| ..|1208] 216 68] 381] 171] 2211447] 619/2066] 943] 2357] 4874] 7316] 6741/14057| 7601/39 
AT) LS ES | SRE tell WD eee Rae _.| ..| 58} 125) 58} 125] 183) ...). 221 19] 135} 247] 382) 1008/40 
41 oe ‘all ale ooh LLe 5| .45| 43] 162] 205 65} ...) 241) 447) 688 183/41 
42 me ele EB Lhe 50) WS AR Redecad = (mies Ih eet Near are aa ...| 621] ...] 621] 4314/42 
43 2} 30 10} 46] ..] ..| 37] 74} 49] 150) 199) ...| 268 88| 291] 364] 655) 1416/43 
44 ae oe oll 0d Ae ete Bll 67 08 63} 130] ...| 293] 330) 623] 2037/44 
SSUES S00 dook! cub 204 es ries aera (ome 14, ..| 14 148 24) 127) 293) 420 653] 1 
91 49167) 116) 2.) .-) 21) 17 14! 60 35) 77) 112 ».. | ...| 116] 270) - 386 200) 2 
319|305| 624] 166] 587/1707| 332] 171| 492] 6862353] 653]1778/3383|5542|8925 ieee 12361}10428]41214/38637 aes 118721|** 
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TABLE V.—PROFESSIONAL AND GRADUATE SCHOOLS, 


I 





PLANT 
INSTITUTION AND LOCATION er Now of Value oe 
Open. | Acres | Build-| Value |. Real 
pene ings Property 


ing 
oa es ee Oe a Ee ns a) EE OSL See se 
GRADUATE SCHOOLS 











1|Boston University Graduate School, Boston, Mass.*.... qcetens 1874 sue endl laa Bodden t Fond ‘ 
2|Northwestern University Graduate School, Evanston, Ill.*.........--- 1910 LBS valle tess cella ieee 
3|Syracuse University Graduate School, Syracuse, NEYO os taconamade © 1911 aie 5) eee eo iacamcr 
4\University of Southern California Graduate School, Los Angeles, Cal.*] .... esd carly aieen del meee 
CoMMERCE 
1|Boston University College of Business Administration, Boston, Mass.}..| 1913 Nae aa | Tae) ae ere 
2 sue Cavers) College of Practical Arts and Letters, Boston, Mass. .| 1919 am 3} 612,756} 612,756 
3|Kansas Wesleyan University College of Commerce, Salina, Kan.f...... Bae 1} 130,000 30,000 
4|Northwestern University School of Commerce, Chicago, Ill...........- 1908 Pris 2] 1,053,463] 1,053,463 
5|Ohio Northern University School of Commerce, Ada, OhiIO". Sesceare ee Aah oo ei. | es 
6|Syracuse University College of Business Administration, Syracuse, N. | ee ae vide fee Lope otters | eee 
7|University of Denver School of Commerce, Denver, Colo.f........ +} 1908 1 79,500 79,500 
8|University of Southern California College of Commerce and Business 
Administration, Los Angeles, Cal.*.......00..cceeee cece eee eeeee 1920 sete sdeh SP eate ite erkeee 
DeEnTISTRY 
1|Northwestern University Dental School, Chicago, Ill.2.............-.. ee | ae Br (eT A ees Sc eat i hee We ts 
2\University of Denver School of Dental Surgery, Denver, Colo......... 1922 1 40,000 40,000 
3|University of Southern California Dental School, Los Angeles, Cal.f....] ..-- 2 70,000 70,000 
ENGINEERING 
1\College of the Pacific School of Engineering, Stockton, Cal.*.......... Secale eae Es Patani: Sab etteiecellhae ie er eee 
2|Northwestern University College of Engineering, Evanston, Ill........ 1907 es 1] 215,000} 215,000 
3|Ohio Northern University College of Engineering, Ada, Ohio*......... ahd re Seal: © pooeicth sent ok cece 
4|Syracuse University College of Applied Science, Syracuse, N. Y........ 1901 as 2} 235,000} 235,000 
Law 
1/Boston University School of Law, Boston, Mass... .....+-e+...+-e0: 1872 1} 468,318] 468,318 
2|Dickinson College School of Law, Carlisle, Pa.t...........eeeeeeeveee eS ne Gee Ree eh ht 
3|Northwestern University Law School, Chicago, Ill...........2.-++45- 1859 2| 730,902} 730,902 
4]Ohio Northern University College of Law, Ada, Ohio. ............++:- 1885 1 125,000 125,000 
5|Syracuse University College of Law, Syracuse, N. Y.........0..e000e> Bek 1 100,000 100,000 
6|University of Denver Law School, Denver, Colo. ..............+.+4++ 1892 aap Se a eis 
7|University of Southern California College of Law, Los Angeles, Cal... ..| 1904 ae. 1} 150,000} 150,000 
8|Willamette University College of Law, Salem, Ore.*.............--.-- ca ee Seale SBS aa he Se 
Moepicinu 
1|Boston University School of Medicine, Boston, Mass..........+...+-- 1873 1} 257,312) 2 257,312 
2|Northwestern University Medical School, Chicago, Ill.?............... 1859 1) 2,984,507] 2,984,507 
3|Syracuse University College of Medicine, Syracuse, N. Y...........-- 1872 2} 290,000} 290,000 
THEOLOGY 
1/Boston University School of Theology, Boston, Mass...........+.++++ 1869 stn 4) 339,000] 339,000 
2|Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J... ......e-seeceeeeeenees 1866 95 10] 1,309,100] 1,459,100 
3|Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill............... se eee eee eee es 1855 aoe 5} 649,556) 649,556 
4| Che Iliff School of Theology, Denver, Colo. .........-..0sseeeeeeeees 1903 10 5] 186,000} 246,000 
5|Kimball School of Theology, Salem, Ore... 0.0.2... cece eee seeeeeees 1907 cae 1 30,000 30,000 
6|Baldwin-Wallace College, Nast Theological Seminary, Berea, Ohio..... Hea This Mp ce) Pecan keine 
7|Norwegian-Danish Theological Seminary, Evanston, Ill............... 1875 1 20,000 20,000 
8| University of Southern California School of Religion, Los Angeles, Cal.*| .... tes sda). sb acsdeel cee 
9|Wesley Academy and Theological Seminary, Evanston, Ill............ 1870 1 1 75,000} 150,000 
PHARMACY 
1|University of So. California College of Pharmacy, Los Angeles, Cal.*..| .... Roe sal aiieuall  Veptestteare 
FormSsTRY 
1\New — State College of Forestry at Syracuse University, Syracuse, Sais 
ie Oper err ante ete tite Od a spatticou ONC onut oboe dl) |S Ane) Po ates 
MISCELLANEOUS aii 
1/Boston University School of Education, Boston, Mass.............:++ oes cient 1 25,000 25,000 
2|Boston University School of Religious Education and Social Service, 
Boston,“ Mass)... :< ceckioave nas so saieete yee Oe eT eeer oeee. 1918 tind 3] 768,145) 768,145 
OUBI, elas Sean ane 106 55}10, 843 ,559]11, 128,559 
Total 1922-1923 cone 207 55] 5,099,355} 6,017,035 
Inerease.. . isc. dsce0 ee itt .--| 5,744,204) 5,111,524 
Decrease stacy 101 eh: bets sey || Mm! Rees 
*Included in general university report. } Figures taken from report made in 1923. t No report. 
1 Half equity. 2 The Dental School and the Medical School are housed in the same building, 
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PLANT AND PERMANENT FUNDS, 1926-1927 . 

















Addi- 
Other |Indebted-| 02S 
Assets ness Capital 

1925-27 
































Bowne 








won 

















484 ,388|2,904,551|1,479,596 
65 ,400/1,050,374| 414,916 








EQUIPMENT PERMANENT FUNDS 
eo 
Liprary irae Produc- | Unpro- 
| aoe | gt | ptt, | Pine | det | oll 
paratus z : a 
Vols. | Value — met creat eee 
1 
2 
3 
4 
1} 10,400} 14,452) 1,776) 28,831 45,059 
2} 15,000] 3,027) ...... 43,507| 659,290 
3 200 735 1)| ee eee eee 30,250 
A 7,100) 10,950} ...... 9,422) 1,073,835 
Bee Ee Bets) -lncs.|- 20,080] *- ABVO85 
7 1,185] 2,785) ...... 12,223 94, 508 
eee aera RAN Acracciayay|\ = peeeelle eb aecelataton 
i} 8,500) 8,500} 46,715) 133,758 4 973| 1,585,868 
spenee ,000) ......| 30,000 2,000 
3} 1,500] 3,000) 15,000) ...... 88,000 
A terarter ad Revstortey aie obcscore ed a Sepnlearalfle 2 xe ove See 
<ceconils fodere 33,157| 5,569] 253,726 
AP srcts:| hemeas) denen] 96,082] 221,082 
: 15,000} 18,363) ...... 8,784) 495,465 
3| 46,000] 120,738] :.....| 101,103] 961,743 
Gilets Bee py le Sater ep bec eet la igre cbr 125,000 
hoe SUT Soenecn eae cores 1,028] 101,028 
6} 15,000) 30,000) ...... 3,000 33,000 
12,500, 185000). j.-2...| se <2 168,000 
1) 75500) 3,291) ...... ,056| 279,659} 246,046 246 , 046 
2) 20,000} 20,000) 82,842 272" 131| 3,359,480} 4,116,905 4,116,905 
Fle Pen eOUlt Metra alll oka BA ORT Mok 8 sn maul ge Sahemn De link icles 
1} 20,000} 8,900) ...... 6,400] 354,300} 761,295) ...... 761,295 
2) 144,000] 144,000] ...... 90,000] 1,693,100] 1,176,839] ...... 1,176,839 
3) 152,092} 225,000}, ...... 95,745| 900,301] 3,159,945) 17,500) 3,177,445 
4) 12,300} 12,000 400) 17,905) 276,305 000 322,000 
5}. 7,500) 10,000} ...... ,15 41,150 34,880 
6} 3,000} 5,000) ......| ...... 5,000 126, 850 
: 6,000} 6,000 500} 3,000} 29,500 800 
9} 1,000] 1,500) 222.11] “4,000} 155,500 30, 585 
Bill rte cies aibecerey ato caevarecerad)) fecwaraterdi|h © wwe ccelatatese gMnmnonmsYoiere:| C7LS/aia. opal ETT (aayete ortve 
it Sandell | Sabeds|}* Weercdll) -coaneclll =. saddorg) MaiMconopn! jamie! jmmrmmcCor iz 
1 626] 1,628] ...... 2,651 29,279 1,000). 2285) 1,000 
2} 5,000) 3,395) ...... 6,251) 777,791 BOON ee aie 699 
530,160] 681,779] 180,390] 955, 922]12,946,650|12,407,427) 17,500/12,424, 927 
412,905) 468,574| 234,486] 483,943 7,204,038] 6,151,229] ...... 6,311,329 
117,255) 213,205) ...... 471,979) 5,742,612) 6,256,198] ...... 6,113,598 


beens 





418, 988/1,854,177|1,064, 680 
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TABLE VI.—PROFESSIONAL AND GRADUATE SCHOOLS— 


INCOME 


From SrupEnts 
INSTITUTION AND CHIEF OFFICER 
Tuition 
and 
Other 
Fees 


Profit 


Dormi-| Total 





tional 


ment Collec- 


tions 





GRADUATS 3 


Boston University Graduate School, Arthur W. Weysse, Dean 
Northwestern University Graduate School, James A. James, Dean... .. 
Syracuse University Graduate School, William L. Bray, Dean 
University of Southern California, Rockwell D. Hunt, Dean 


CoMMERCE 


Boston Univ. Coll. of Business Administ’n, Everett W. Lord, Dean... ; 
Boston Univ. Coll. of Practical Arts and Letters, Lawrence Davis, Dean|**174, 640 
Kansas Wesleyan College of Commerce, C. W. Folts, Dean * 
Northwestern University School of Commerce, Ralph E. Heilman, Dean] *....... 
5!Ohio Northern University School of Commerce, Emmett E. Long, Dean] *....... 
6|Syracuse Uniy. School of Business Administ’n, Charles L. Raper, Dean. 
7| University of Denver School of Commerce, George A. Warfield, Dean. . 


DENTISTRY 


Northwestern University Dental School, Arthur D. Black, Dean...... 
University of Denver School of Dental Surgery, A. T. Newman, Dean..| **36,497 
University of Southern California Dental School, Lewis E. Ford, Dean.| * 


ENGINEERING 


College of the Pacific School of Engineering, C. L. White, Director... . 
Northwestern.Univ. Coll. of Engineering, William C. Bauer, Director. . 
Ohio Northern Univ. College of Engineering, John A. Needy, Dean... 
Syracuse College of Applied Science, Louis Mitchell, Dean........... 


Law 


Boston University School of Law, Homer Albers, Dean... . 
Dickinson College of Law, William Trickett, Dean 
Northwestern University Law School, John H. Wigmore, Dean 
Ohio Northern Univ. College of Law, William P. Henderson, Dean....} *....... 
Syracuse College of Law, Frank R. Walker, Dean * 
University of Denver Law School, George C. Manly, Dean 
Univ. of Southern California School of Law, Justin Miller, Dean 
Willamette University School of Law, I. H. VanWinkle, Dean........ 


Mepicine 


Boston University School of Medicine, Alexander S. Begg, Dean...... 
Northwestern University Medical School, Irving Samuel Cutter, Dean. 
Syracuse College of Medicine, Herman G. Weiskotten, Dean.......... 


PW be 








wwe 


= 


* 
**118, 994 


woe 


Pw 





WDBNIDOP Whe 





wwe 


THEOLOGY 


1|Boston University School of Theology, Albert C. Knudson, Dean 
2|Drew Theological Seminary, Ezra S. Tipple, President 
3|Garrett Biblical Institute, Frederick Carl Eiselen, President.......... 8,861 
4/Iliff School of Theology, Elmer Guy Cutshall, President 
5|Kimball School of Theology, John Martin Canse, President 
6/Uniy. of So. California School of Religion, John F. Fisher, Dean 
7|Baldwin-Wallace College, Nast Theol. Sem., Frederic Cramer, Dean. . . 
8|Norwegian-Danish Theological Sem., Thoralf Ottman Firing, Prin... . 
9|Wesley Academy and Theological Sem., C. G. Wallenius, President... . 


PHARMACY , 
1/Univ. of So. California College of Pharmacy, Laird J. Stabler, Dean...| *....... 


Forestry 
1)N. Y, State College of Forestry at Syracuse Univ., Franklin Moon, Dean| *....... 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1|Boston University School of Education, A. H. Wilde, Dean.......... 
2/Boston University School of Religious Education and Social Service, 
W. 8S. Athearn, Dean 


**49 007 











1,190,151) 5,955)1,196, 106 
1,222,274) 5,044/1,227,318 


Total 
Total 


409 ,313 
310,799 




















* Included in general university report. 
} Maintenance, assessments, interest, etc., on real estate holdings. 
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** Figures taken from report made in 1923. 
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CURRENT BUDGET AND ACADEMIC DATA, 1926-1927 
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EXPENDITURES 
Surplus Facutty STuDENTS 3 
: Total | Adm. . Total Os 
Miscel- Busi- | Opera- o Deficit 3 
Annual | and : Others | A: ] euel < 
laneous Income | Instr. | PeSS | ton Expense ; = 
M | Ww | T| M | WwW | op T 
‘ eee $4,455] $6,125] $1,381] $250] $..... $7,756/D $3,301 1 
ee rpms See Ll eee salts lay kee 3 
tg) Loox aeeece ee, (ERE Cos el (Eo eee] ne NT en | ao TN .| 4 
1} 8,745) 423 ,970|277, 282] 21,016] 60,491] 92,839 451,628|/D 27,658 1,467] 1 
2,595) 180,943) 78,716] 5,838] 16,508] 49,897 150,959/S 29,984 1 723) 2 
Space eS AG: (neato eaeccr se a rirscce | Sie Seem [ee oe a (te ee ene |S) 
SS! caedalll setinwe Sel]! dime! Mite <e| | ail oie (eisai | Raar Es 1,314] 4 
i). -caeet ho) WARE BONE eRe fiat [Fee aie | A ee | Uo cepe to 
Se SRST RS ae Rend] | aerate IM Wire| es ew | a aa (a ean we re Sercuty G 
7] 4,928 8,118] 7,425 87,109]S 36,813 147| 7 
fre ere ee see i, Ali) Wh Aye] OEM. one sell oersrcacrcn cf ttateretnn 4,267] 1 
2) 28,978 5,739] 21,303} 62,2241S 3,251 we ieee be] 
Si Gtcdeet hy anlewse al le aMRRS (ot del ede ein (Ales aie mat i GY 19 3 
ENS obec Caebe oad bse) ie ten Pe real (Min Se [Eas a (ra Fors {ool 
24. -2iciciel lpm Ae | | s ApReeal ks ed PLS Pamiiee ga] Nee Aa Parana 85) 2 
SH! Tie pipes eae! [aaa (EA egret Rea an [CA ea Rete age (tna peas 
Sea E Mi ate eM ea Pease wate, CANE al aed, 1,046) 4 
; 2,777 11,140] 62,606] 123,990/S 47,596 1 4,338 ; 
Sete peepee wheal lente nae i 2,850] 3 
Hl mr Bus coal cueiSstn eee gle SNES | EE eas Met a, | Cee a | a aaa rah el 4 
5 "HW ARs EO, Bee ae eee ens, ho ean (ee oer 7 907] 5 
6 132 1,063} 2,565 17,170|S 647 = 423] 6 
7; 1,001 5,257] 4,711 37,457|S 13,484 1 823) 7 
GS Beal) Peres Al (ea ee (Re (Se Ge! bagel ae a a ae 317] 8 
1 314 12,114] 22,304 89,660)D 28,601 12 4,338] 1 
Da mg aes ote So eck Bic PAN Pechc.c oc llaieavarta meeraisenec oh be unde oe ” 4,332] 2 
Me Hoe evi | mcd eer esa weteacgec |; cee. 1 1,051) 3 
1) 15,736 31,452] 9,303 97,952|D 15,836 2 2,319) 1 
2} 63,252 27,284| 27,556] 160,232] ....... 6 2,352) 2 
3] 24,733 3] 22,731)1377745| 492,003]/D 175,720 oe 2,024! 3 
4) 2,361 2,203} 1,180} 27,083)D 2,522 at 150] 4 
: 10,766 1,210 37| 17,872) 21 fe 58 8 
canes AN NSA Eater | ie ee oH Hedy 
8) 4,514 1,126 202 5,509/S 1,236 5 117] 8 
9} 4,121 2,849] 2,175 18,111)D 5,251 1 197] 9 
Ti. aclu ibcl|t orBicc beanies hey Rese] file peace ALi | Kale An ie pee esr |e en 2 1 
Tie re rrties| ma emenl eel a etal owls. allo. osc fle mares 1 
1} 5,067 5,022) 14,533 47,814/S 6,310 21 601) 1 
2| 23,050 15,663] 57,166] 131,006/D 33,768 16) 42 433) 2 
203 ,070]1,872, 220)923 495/118 , 273|230, 220/753 ,547/2,025,535/ ....... 1118] 122}1240|14, 914)5722/20, 636|36,679 
213, 7511, 763 ,350)953 ,895| 87, 964/220, 098/466, 344/1,728,301) ....... 92|1057| 15, 483|4620) 20, 103/30, 5438 
ererere 30,309] 10,122/287,203] 297,234) ....... 30] 183 533] 6,136 
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TABLE VII.—_SECONDARY 








CAMPUS 
Date 


INSTITUTION LOCATION CHIEF OFFICER ae 
ter | Acres| Value 















Baxter Seminary cs sue sinsie oie tie ol a Baxter, Tenn.......... Harry L. Upperman....} 1910 37] $8,500 
2|Blinn Memorial College** ete 3 SAO atin Brenham, Tex! itt ac B.E. Brethan. .-2- 2. - 1884 7| 17,700 
3|Cazenovia Seminary............-..++4++ Cazenovia, er eel ions Charles E. Hamilton... 1825 - 9| 9,800 
4|Centenary Collegiate Institutes; ¢...<.05- Hackettstown, N. J..... Robert J. Trevorrow.. 1866 50} 31,000 
5|Drew Seminary for Young Women....... Carmel) JN; Yen n noe Herbert E. Wright...... 1866 34} 20,000 
6|East Greenwich Academy. Be Pr rack, SRE East Greenwich, R.1...A. Talmadge Schulmaier.} 1803 5} 10,000 
7|East Maine Conference Seminary........ Bucksport, Me......... Ralph E. Peck......... 150} 15,000 
8|Epworth Military Academyt Epworth, Iowa........ Frank Q. Brown....... 15} 5,000 
9|Epworth Seminary**. . . ...Epworth, Ga. . We Eo Patton: fast 13 1,500 
10/Genesee Wesleyan Seminary. ..Lima, N. Y.. ...-Frank MacDaniel...... 100} 9,500 
11|Harwood Boys’ School...... Albuquerque, N. M.....H. A. Bassett.......... 68} 25,000 
12|Jennings Seminary. ......----.-.-..+-.- urorg, Us. caaenteesen Bertha A. Barber. 4} 35,000 
13|John H. Snead eae See satan Sa Boaz, Ala fos = Gee William Fielder........ -_ The 12,000 
14|Maine Wesleyan Seminary.............. Kents Hill, Me........ T. W. Watkins........ 500} 11,930 
15|McLemoresville Collediate Institute**. ... McLemoresville, Tenn. . Elmer H. Harrell... ; 8 800 
16/Montpelier Seminary................... Montpelier, Vt........ John W. Hatch........ 6} 41,000 
17|Mount Zion Seminary**............ .... Mount Zion, Ga....... Kstella S. Howard 22 1,000 
18|Murphy Collegiate Institute......:...... Sevierville, Tenn....... H. A. Davee.......... 64} 28,000 
19|Ozark Wesleyan College*............... Marionville, Mo? o 2 aha William W. King....... LAME BSA Se aerate 
20|Pennington Seminary..........-........ Pennington, Neda . Francis Harvey Green...]| 1839 34] 54,362 
OllPort Arthur ©olleses supe seer se aie ene Port Arthur, Dexinctene A. B. Chenier......... 1908 15] 117,804 
22|Tennessee Wesleyan College* Athens, Tenn.......... James L. Robb........ fe Re Ut ed tens 
23|/Texas Wesleyan College................ Austin, Wess jo eens F. A. Lundberg. ....... 1911 21) 100,000 
24 Milton Schoola:.cent eo ostras dens sence ck ALUCODseN EL. nena George L. Plimpton.....} 1852 10} 25,000 
25|Troy Conference Academy.............. Poultney, Vt. ...- Robert L. Thompson... .| 1834 50} 25,000 
26|Washington Collegiate Tanai fats BRE is ea 3 Washington, NiCh ee Maynard O. Fletcher...] 1920 80} 55,000 
27|Wesley Collegiate NInstitutercsae eke Doves Delos oak ee Clarence A. Short...... 1873 6] 40,000 
28\Wilbraham Academy...... Gebbeecac ome Wilbraham, Mass...... Gaylord W. Douglass. ..| 1824 243) 55,514 
29/Williamsport Dickinson Seminary........ Williamsport, Pal. Ree ae Wi Long. 8a< see 1849 6] 23,510 
30/Wyoming Seminary.................... Kingstone Pann. sees L. L. Sprague......... 1845 9| 187,620 
LN 2 Bb endian Sican Sethi pe Seay tr de toe GO tn Dene Rags, Net re, TIE oo .... | 1,573] 966. 540 

WY CBE Ne cio eae mera, @ eRe acter ane Renminrtn th chi rarmr un eeoe ante te wea ba ..-. | 1,511) 756,765 
IMCLEASE favs. facta nek ein SNe ee eI Ri dakarelererti 6 Melee a0 <(eee a 62} 209,775 

DGCrease ttt). sass sian Gece tee crak bene Ree ee Re es aay nore resi nceeaas 





















* Included in Junior College report. 

{ Includes property valued at $13,300, which is income-producing. 
t Figures taken from report made in 1925. 

** Does not meet fully the requirements of the University Senate. 
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BUILDINGS EQUIPMENT 
as = SS ee prs ee 
o! 0 alue 
1 Liprary Furniture | Equip- 0 
No. Value Property |——_____________| Apparatus | Museum and ment Plant 


Volumes Value ee 











1 4 2,000 $2,000 $1,500} $...... $14,050] $17,550 $98.850] 1 
2 7 116,850) 134,550 3,600 2,500 1,720 250) 480 4,950 189,500) 2 
3} «18 383,005} 392,805 3,500 4,000 GU 5019) nn aealctates 53,415] 125, 130 517,935] 3 
4 ri 554,806} 585,806 3,350 3,350 COSI 8 Goeene 92,417) 100,420 686, 226) 4 
5 4 227,000} 247,000 300 WEL UES sornree nte oaeeee 71,800 74,300 321,300] 5 
6 7 95,913) 105,913) = ...... 200 1,500 500 2,000 4,200 110,113) 6 
7 4 ,000} 254,000 750 1,560 SESBO | so stern: 24,000 30,440 284,440) 7 
8 1 000 80,000 3,500) 2,000 E000 | ees rerrectia. 5,000 8,000 88,000] 8 
9 3 13,500 15,000 1,500 800 LOOW tie 8 Sse oa 1,500 3,000 18,000) 9 
10; 10 310,370} 319,870 6,000 3,600 O00]! aetetays esses 37,180 43 , 780 363 , 650) 10 
11 7 5 100,000 2,300) 800 HOO) Sp Seine) 800 1,700 101,700) 11 
12 1 70,000} 105,000 2,000 2,000) US ee Oc 18,000 21,350 126,350)12 
13 5 315,700} 327,700) 1,800 3,750) AE S00 |e tacos nes 15,000 20,550 348 , 250/13 
14 9 231,129} 243,059 6,500 6,947 2A gcse 87,025 46 , 626 289 , 685) 14 
15 3 23, 250 24,050) 1,000 750 250] | ieee ae 5,500 7,500 31,550}15 
16 9 | 127,764 168,764 1,006 1,750 550 3,000 16,463 21,763 190, 527|16 
17 8 34,530 35,530 2,400) 2,000 Pa Oley esc: 2,000 4,770 40,300}17 
18 4 221,000} 249,000 955 2,000 ESD a Sas 9,000 13,500 262, 500/18 
Retr elem eta | mecha eM Rote He MUP stop ire shah the] AO sccle wy evacel < « anlesdiaih-n | oy pttateversel| Eokoestemeraas 19 
20) 11 293,260} 347,622 2,500) 3,000 500} igs ee 19,000 22,500) 370, 122]20 
21 2 FOS-OFDIT A 220,870), \*Secjecaree |) hm selsheterass ZOO Tayi neten sio'e 23,890 24,140 245,019/21 
Pope eee sR tke el meee | Peale lim, Cxpodicboenlte | Waclonis cia ase darnall onc teeroetete| = nese drones 22 
23 4 46,600] 146,600 1,500) 2,000 OUR Sonate 5,000 7,550 154, 150/23 
24, 12 398,000} 423,000 11,000 4,000 1,500 1,000 25,000 31,500 454, 500/24 
25 8 435,273} 460,273 5,000 5,000 2 BOR) ae ayo ais 25, 935 33,316 493 , 589/25 
26 5 172,000} 227,000 1,800 2,000 DOO) oS Seren 10,000 13,500 240, 500) 26 
27 3 150,000} 190,000 1,800 3,500 BOOT ieee == 12,500 16,900 206 , 900}29 
28 9 215,271) 270,785 8,000 3,500 2,743 500 25,890 32,633 303 , 418] 28 
29 9 442,524| 466,034 4,000 ARTCC weiss dail. |i e eetels cis = 67, 299 72,096 538, 130/29 
30 9 925,000) 1,112,620 5,000 7,000 3,000 2,000 20,000 32,000] 1,144,620/30 

184 | 6,367,620] 7,334,160 83,055 77,304) 110,966 7,250! 640,144) 835,664) 8,169,824 

214 | 4,901,099) 5,657,864 95, 602 91,445 45,210 8,435} 491,685) 636,775) 6,294,639 

PACs oalw 16262296), | ee co| ) angen 65,756) = ...... 148,459) 198,889) 1,875,185 

CAS Vadeertial ewe deer 12,547 iv Coes Mons 5 LP ie Senor (ST Mednaotsa pe eerpcrtod 
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TABLE VIII—SECONDARY 

















PRODUCTIVE 
: UNENCUMBERED 
INSTITUTION 
General 
5 Professor- | Seholar- . Other 

ee ships ships Library Purposes 
1 Bees comin Tar cvs 5 SICA «ctv brausyaisnss tease ae ene pape Siege Sage was Prisons Sisicine 
2|Bhnn. Memoriali@olleze'. as soya tiers « sos so:-tevessuato lateral Ole | ooceOe | oetioollme “Scuteall = sccqel- 
3|Cazenovia Seminary::.alice sete. cee cma cn iat anne 39652. 5 meee ens 49,819} ...... 54,405 
4|Centenary Collegiate Institute. .............0.200e cease PE SU) Secrest 8,766 151 500 
5|Drew Seminary for Young Women..................-.. 1 ,000 MeV” leat. eatih amare coer 100 
6|/Hast Greenwich Academy.............e00ccceeeeeweees 34,005). usin 18 G50) egsesatnc lise. wrteniees 

7|East Maine Conference Seminary...................... A, G00l,  Teecoaes 38 O01) 0 aan seerehihal acts 
8|Epworth Military Academyf...................-2200-- 10; 500! 9: eet oacc)| 0 wise seul tae tlas secrecete 
Oi Epworth iSematrary: 52 ais.0c apes ssc. sc0.v x aheiScars assccler UMN pote | Oe BOR | ORE ators = pete cesee To enaine eee ame 
10|Genesee Wesleyan POMUNAKY MA els < ccihaicura See 181 5341 ho dope o> eye cies |) takerweret cll tp wie eee 
LilHarwood!BoyssSchool sciatic u's cheinrvecnere eR een BOO) on Weees. caval © bates ofa Meare UI ip eeae 
12 Wenniigs! Som IBAA cone ctrets ioe «conrad 1 oicau eee RL REAR od] Mineo is |e eee pee eer ee 28,000 
13\Tohn:Hs Snead Seminary one -ss octane sited oe oom 5. QO0| %, Sepsis Bictoili ecole osste | meee cestode eee 
14|Maine Wesleyan Seminary................0-0e0seeeeee 137, 222| Sie loess 20,575 12,266 11,363 
15|McLemoresville Collegiate Thstitute cchasrwcenare sree teas a WR aes lle Sig Sete le Nhe Ame ee IN Raa ye 
16) MortpelicriSemitiary sycaneeeai. ie ae ck eet ettaeh sce 113,303 18,977 $2) 000) hirer bxerer 24,000 
IZ Mount: ZionsSeminany soo soniecesiskeister sad ey ORM ec ctotesA | Reyes Ate aie teen eee tan | anna 
18| Murphy: Collesiateinstituten: 2 tu. cisucace cen cel Gees Ue bs umeeeanas 2000) ryaker ssiael|iad pate aes 
19 Ozarks Wesleyan: College® Fb iiccstssa.-«dancsiecns-ee Me icce || cf cucctsrczaln ad eeeemcreesl| Mae cece | amet et | arena 
20fRonning ton Seminaryaisc tel voshten soa sure cule Renee 95900) tates weve be tcteererac 5000) - | Weemas 
2A RorteArtnues College. os catcaeisic eusasisis a beh ein eet) ieee ol Re ich lime cies | er cae 
22) Tennesses WesleyaniColleze*! ie... ates csckesetons || Dla ackellmemimratry tel) | muveceaveae\| Simmer ir| | acannon 
235! Texadew ealeyans College syle ete ece > ace vain se CATR) RCRA ll elmlate Rey lhc a ae oi || eee | 
ZA ton Schools Maree ws ance Mets’. ares ans See 219,000} 116,000 78,356 5,420 6,050 
25|Troy Conference Academy..............0seececeuceees LO;000l+ Ware ee. 2 617K 1,0,1) ame Cees Ie mcrae = 
26] Washington Collegiate Tnstitute Sa oreo one samen me orotcamel © Ponoandie’ stcomtoall = dosec- 
27| Wesley Collegiate Institute..............0-.0ceeceeceee 224 46621! coms cev.cl! peers ceed sdeaereaceslllieeee 
28|WilbrahammAcademiy:e, te. cna 3). eine cy nee a ZAG 3841) Tene se: 85,494) ns cee 53,196 
29) Williamsport Dickinson Seminary...................... PAS, a 17) [ERE MARS eRe -| Far «Dei Pca had eee ° 
30| Wyoming Seminary os... koe csites « oho ok + oa MR SE 1,399,767) = ...... 90,283) ieee cesklla mason iee 
Her Copa eeEepnCeranes aaaecutrorem entice 2,951,121} 184,977) 329,694 22,837| 177,614 
ote otal aes erste o Sta lais) dfn) e pypeie\as ab ioleieiosermatieorel| ecpcaleseieiel|\. 4 u etacuaisallt Semaee oreo | le mae ee 
ANGE CARE 55 9)s05.3, So Saja) sins afoot a ees eens ke teen Ue toe | Lae ee | ee 
Decrease’. sles ieiers ros ros unseen Ue Toe aaa] Seams ema i | al he | 





* Included in Junior College report. 
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{ Figures taken from report made in 1925. 
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SCHOOLS, 1926-1927, PERMANENT FUNDS 


O CONIMD OTP CODD 



























































UNPRODUCTIVE 
eT ROMENE ENDOWMENT OTHER ASSETS, 
nnua a nee 
~ ENcUM- Encum- Grand | Tacome ETC. ; Additions 
BERED BERED Total | “from Indebt- to 
EERE Endow- mado edness | Capital 
5 Total i i Total ment Account 
Subject to Subject to | ‘neous ment Tat Non- 
Annuity, Annuity, Bi terest-| Trterest- 
Ete Ete. earings Bearing 
» a ee int Ree t aera S correc Seu tees  eisiern Hee Sree a $8 , 500 $9,500) 1 
Balser e 65,209 Sane 3,365) 68,574 DOLD Es concn 5,340} 23,508 Lis Raa 
91,200 Ds A SHES eA iets atecacell. , Sacwispneys 255,076 8,200) 23,865 62,910} 60,943) ...... 3 
eS A 21,231 ere Mea epee (ike) 2-1 POW axSace dae Rtetes 5,896] 4 
wietcalers 1,100 A CEHICEN (OSS 1,100 BS ee ositars 57,000 Rove hears) an) 
Perey 52,655 ee At olemlesste «| Oe 7 O0o: OP LOO Ne Anes 12,500 1,955} 6 
faa 43,471 EE ocalll 2 eisai | UEaOn ard. 2,157 32,250 rere dey 
vaantee 10,500 2,000 2,000} 12,500 630 24,500 2,000} 8 
are Pe RMS nhs Sy SURI a acc cto Mame bara a's clita csacicanucill -y leBemeccl]-y eeebee 1,060 alae) 
8,000 Be 5 Seat ch cise 189,341 T3294 eo es aha 2,000} 198,000)10 
Bees 1,600 BT ae 1,600 SON auton 400 Siegen 
8,000 SOLDOOI | snp eet Bane cal, Gieenas C1501) Ia aetocee a] ane Ianacecac| roars ses 6,000) 12 
ee 5,000 ec. a ee Laer 5,000 SOON © saraiarys eas SN Racca PeeeeHlo 
1,000 N62 426 well Ores c | eedcean 162,426 AOS Owe eet: cisroeanets 35,866 11,340 : 
We eee ce Re hE ats hcp beets. coals etetovayoucllic wap aeteisvalsi|ia slate tare al Mei cinvay sheen alfl oa atone tpleeel fumnsyet= ict ere | aa Drg-t aR ruts il 
1,000 LEQEZSO Pere sree etecs cif etewsenes 169 , 280 GBS. as sens 19,820) 46,489 31, 220)16 
ea rice eel he che ico. ORY SHARES ete cs scab. steel. Cac atea]) “ie.oColenagel Peta Sanne 3,178 9,650)17 
spleae 2,000 Oc, |e erecta alee gr eas 2,900 EGO! recse'nes 33,000} 56,000) 33,000 i 
mie 14,900 oR oe serosal, caictescall. ak 45900) B25) aie ta ...ce-| 18,526 ee 40) 
See Bes israel crag te theta ico cemrees eel ata etek asi] vtec erate 1265) cece cn Sele hobo ea aese eed 
Beh acl 8 etc: | SR ee ale ee] eto a pee [mpincco ral ments eataret IamCnR Ochs! luliero sith. be crea femasu peooe 22 
Santee ene esc PE anh ea REED areyeil| etcheheciacs|| Leeveteseeeel qaveeetslal tine auerantiny bleyusclens 5,000 aac atajatt2o 
ais hee 424 826 169,000} ......| 169,000] 593,826} ......] ...... sae «if 655600 sealed 
~ ita 45,000 Sr <3 || 48 ee akon (wee 4 |) res a aarvaiel| m4 200) Evga leo. 
Se | tee ee eRe niece auttetaees oh ine eee ate. Gate hea actly \ udeancerra 48,617 eaanea 20 
see 224 , 662 SR cc cellee ee ninat|) Zoe OGe!. LLG 800) ) Gucci 62,490] 86,952 Nopedtoata | 
se ee 304, 954 So eh et lll OOS ODA. NOV O80! Pera acciter 68,658] 15,964 66 , 905) 28 
1,0 267 ,212 100,000} 27,290} 127,290) 394,502 LGU oss secon ee 69,955 22 , 537/29 
Potarts 3 1,430,000 een ei cal) ween | PFO UI OOO le crest iaracatracs scl «we wei (BO 
110,200] 3,726,443 272,365} 29,290} 301, 655/4,028,098] 88,817) 42,865] 271,618 724,008] 398,003 
tel 2,797,380 -.....{  ..+--.| 181,695]2,979,075] 128,199] 88,416) 519,912) 426,052 765 , 092 
cme OS 929 ,063 Ee ieee a2 LOS 960] SO49023 |e ees. sana ..++-| 297,956 eh esd 
Teo elmer ed Pah MRR ee ed eg a cee | RS Cea cone arene ra ,382| 45,551) 248,294, ......| 367,089 
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CURRENT 
IncomE 
INSTITUTION 
From From 

Frome ile sea thse a 

ment, luca- pecia! 

Students Including | _ tional Gifts 

Annuities | Collection : 

1| Baxter Seminary:<... 22. eateses sae crt. aot enie ae Med eatebte opto erelerarainis $2).132)). $. teeee $7,950 $4,431 
2 | Blinn’ Memorial! Colleges. cie-so cease wee c ena o cA ssp reteataretans 5,573 3,764 617 31 
3| Cazenovia Cemunary:s ascsinn «ces ooacsee eGo hoeecs toe eola ince Bpieeretsan 65,185 8,200 3,700). nese 
4\Centenary Collegiate Institute... .. 2.06.00 0. cece cee canes ceene eens 133 ,387 986 1 700). waren 
5|Drew Seminary for Young Women...............-.00:cee eee eeeeee 119,828 42 1,300 1,865 
GlBast Greenwich Academye vac csc. tert cfaics cue Meisene seater htecay 19,697 3,500 5,800), ec. 
7|East Maine Conference Seminary. ...........0.-ceeecceeececeeeees 16,825 230 5,000 5,600 
Si Rip worth Milttary-Avsdemy ®. (figacosccclee mertincs re eee aieey crete 12,650 348 2,000 150 
S| Bp worth: Seman at yar ee rt ore etereiere ects Renna fates eee sree ea TS 102)... av eancee 6,600 245 
10}Genesee Wesleyan Seminary?............0...0ceceeeseveceeesneces ‘74,485 7,294 4000/0 3.20: 
It Harwood! Boys Schools stsir Sx cleorve ste scatters aad Nt e's elon iota 6,560 80 2,800 6,359 
Loi Jennings Semingty:2 22 secu teal o sors aes Pa ate teen eae 315588), << oct 4,775 26 
£3 |Join Hs Snead: Seminarye oie aon foci, acdc atewic titan nee ene 12,474 300 11,000 2,415 
14} Maine Wesleyan’Seminary < «clo. cen. an ewes gan eters dae cow es 16,863 14,692 1,400 4,651 
15]MeLemoresville Collegiate Institute... ............. 0.0 cece e eee eee A, O82|)... Sane 5,400) ance 
16} Montpelier Seminary teeta se dine datne’. wera: soe eee g- «Mie ate es 35,198 5,898 2,401 877 
fA) Mount: AIO SOMINANY = ay.d ras syste te otalcereieelcnee ieee ea eva sa Pen oc cunt 8,150 3,175 
18{Murphy: Collegiate Institute. «cc csecs.c een ces os cdenatercdvcunciales 5,280 160 11,000 7,960 
LolOzarkaWw esleyan' College ssc. oc dac. cleo Caste ste e acat ccc pe oa] ou ates Peat nn Wearaisiseee | Denne ee |e ere 
20| Penning ton SeraMaary >. citels.creteiale ila sitelc Daveutree vials acta abbas co meeniee 94,020 575 6,004 14 
2 PorgeArthurr © oblece toa cirane sate.siaie viola dvterateiaets sua weirs oe onions 36,328 2/084). J. SRA) = tes ee 
22\ Tennessee Welevyan'College™. 4 cacinsie fae a's ae ais Hees DO EEL. Ge ne Ee eet Sn ety eee 
23\ Texas Wesleyan! Colleges wr. s/f. selaivisis otto cine eae een cycle atelvie oe 1,333], coccuck® 1,850 422 
ZATiltoniSchoolestecn ei novec cece sea a sh os aielole's soe wien cies, tres Sine aa 75,979 22,213 1,618 78 
25| Troy: Conference Acadernye sta viele aivels coms te a. amet ee ninaieiegien 34,414 1,710 5,000). .acske 
26] Washington Collegiate Institute. ............00. sees eee ene e eee eee TP 004)) cee 9,700 2,623 
27| Wesley Collegiate Institute..............- See one OACEE: ation 19,004 5,800 3,000 285 
28|Wilbraham Academy...... Pip CUCU EE: Goon enone nia: eae eae cee 49,125 13,000 700 1,700 
29/Williamsport Dickinson Seminary?.................2.seeeeeeeeeees 122,941 16, 157 3,300 tates 
30/Wyomihg: Seminary seiiaek iis cdsete skal es oes «Ee eee 123 , 844 47,376 2 (O02 Mek Sic te 
UNE Gane eon OnGUr ne CHUbEanELtarctst: coat roreae cane 1,133,269 154,409 119, 265 42,907 
Total 1922-1928 oo weicowanesicaa tier vancind eee oo ee elo 890,306 117,756 101,265 87,582 
EMGrEASG ee crac Go Stace, tac tekc a PRM bey cro oa eco eT ee 242,963 36,653 185000) "S23... 
Decrease; .is%.s)2,cisiqnicye sya.eeeaiease eos eee cafe ee eae a Tee Le eee eee | nee 44,675 

* Included in Junior College report. | . *Gross income and receipts reported for dining hall and dormitory. 

1 Operation and maintenance of entire physical plant. 3 Figures taken from report made in 1925. 
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SO GO NTO? OU CO LO, 












































a 
BUDGET 
EXPENSE 
Surplus 
Defii 
eficit 
2a) eaewrea oe tes Unser gel eee eases 
aes os ‘otal eae Equip- Business | Operating Charges Total 
ment | 

a ne bd eS ea 
SS cote $14,513} $12,000 $700 $1,035 $1,463 $315 $15,513} D $1,000) 1 
716 10,701 WA3666) tet 22a 8 859 1,066 4,138 18,729| D 8,028] 2 
1,369 78,504 35, 184 401 12,886 19,786 9,007 77,264 S 1,240! 3 
6,750 142,823 42,08. 1,780 13,991} 131,168 33,985 123,009) S 19,815) 4 
15, 134 138, 169 36,555 7,209 13,825 16,055 64,525 138 169] pach Sons: 5 
fadnne 28 ,697 15,593 once oe 7,500 2,050 3,434 28,577| S 120} 6 
7,806 35,461 16,360 2,861 6, 222 5,578 4,531 35,552] D 91) 7 
pied 15,148 10,550 2,300 3,000 3,580 2,022 21,452) D 6,304] 8 
1,323 9,270 7,513 501 480 985 368 9,847| D 577| 9 
5,129 90, 908 34,550 350 808} 137,725 14,657 88,090] S 2,810}10 
700 16,499 BA25O Mee? . «:. 0a. 125 2,337 5, 787 16249952 wecigeS 11 
2,956 39, 295 8,336 305 1,817} 110,649 16,353 37,460} S 1,835)12 
4,147 30,336 20,198 512 2,004 2,465 5,157, 30; 396)ie Ceaae 13 
160 37,766 23,493 1,568 4,074 7,019 7,704 43,858) D  6,092|i4 
1,650 12,032 9,645 806 235 CoA erg scence 11,310} S 722|15 
1,081 45,455 21,358 1,704 6,220 3,482 12,009 44,723) S 725|16 
3,195 16,028 9,430 450 185 800 7,528 18,393} D  2,365]17 
1,390 25,790 11,845 1,140 1,400 5,890 6,110 26,385} D 595/18 
Pee ne oe CA Oh eee) berate ~ Wachaccresiiies Wcatvien ards en eee. Peay eae, 19 
eee 100,613 26,255 5,507 3,545] 139,935 38,996 114,238} D 13,625)20 
6,455 44,867 19,337 1,008 8,120 1,215 1,995 31,675| -S = 13,192 4 
1,654 5, 259 3,440 30 50 1,299 440 Dy 209 (usa pen aa 23 
4,658 104,546 37,936 18,025 23,599 18,349 18, 143 116,052) D 11,505}24 
1,295 42,419 4,472 534 4,104 15,853 8,071 33,034] S 9,385}25 
1,620 24,957 14,677 BOON iE acy 7,140 3, 232 25,678] D 721|26 
ce ee 28,089 20,000 281 2,572 4,445 3,864 31,162) Di--3, 078127 
500 65,025 18,500 600 7,500} 116,000 20,115 62,715) S  2,310/28 
4,977 147 ,375 46, 263 982 7,534| 131,804 42,458 129,041! S 18,334/29 
1,873 175,843 88 , 963 8,137 15,277 44,524 25,855 182,756] D  6,918/30 

76,538] 1,526,393] 615,454 58,320] 148,967] 383,236) 360,799) 1,516,776) ...... 

76,856] 1,273,765) 570,339 49,699} 120,730} 299,387} 257,029} 1,297,184 ...... 

eee 252,628 45,115 8,621 28 , 237 33,849} 103,770 219,592 Aaa 

CLEP Dicicicicity | Wigpemerteciopciccal (at omemesse oc] meme tare car imei Rte te een a ce a) ae eee 
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FACULTY STUDENTS 
All Depts., 

INSTITUTION Excluding Academy Sub-Academy 
Duplicates 
























M W T M | W | T M | Ww 
eh ee OS ee ee ee ee 
EE Cinthia ousetunocnacnodenpncocmaporesvorscn 3 6 9 34 53 87 4 
2 BlinnyMemorisli College sc. crctetre esse aioe nrsterstetettel slo -peletetet alt 5 4 9 18 18 36 
3|Oazenovia SCUMMALY.. 22. ertuicle = el/olelseeiedt nol osanctetater ate > 9 12 21; 173) 129) 302 5 9 
4|Centenary Collegiate Institute. .........-....+0..+ seen 2 16 18 163 163 
5|Drew Seminary for Young Women............-.-..++.- 4 17 Pal we 105 105 Eee 25 
6|East Greenwich Academy.....-......----seseeeeeevees 6 9 15 70 63 133 17 
7\East Maine Conference Seminary...............-00-e08 5 6 ll 98 78 176 as. 
8|Epworth Military Academy..........02.6-0.0-0eee eee 7 Aen 7 27 ae 27 12 S23 
GBpworthisemnary, vycesemite ta ncter ate telieiclareicis arerearlete 4 4 8 40 39 79 14 23 
10|Genesee Wesleyan Seminanyane <tc comer curs carne se 10 10 20 87 76) (1GSieess oe 
11|Harwood Boys’ School. .....- 0... --20cc2ccer eee Gen eees 4 4 8 14 ae 14 68 
12 Jennings! SemIMAry coc sie ciaeciepne le eee eres Sete 1 14 15 ae 67 67 oe dns 
13]John H. Snead Seminary. . 6 14 20 98| 144) 242 78 97 
14/Maine Wesleyan Seminary........... se 6 11 17 83 87 170 a op 
15|MeLemoresville Collegiate Institute..................-- 2 6 8 20 30 50 63 62 
116| Montpelier: Seminary: diol. cles cisye = <ccinaietersteseir, wlernsremees el = 4 10 14 78} 113) 191 nee wie 
L7| Mount Zion Seminary... savmecsilsa0: Ausee teen ia heee ks 4 9 13 37 29 66 52 57 
18)Murphy Collegiate Institute.................0 seen eee 5 6 11 98 83 181 ee Sire 
19/Ozark Wesleyan College*..............ceeceeeeeneeeee aa oa. “ere oe He Hs Raye 
20 Penning ton Sem unary serra tiras aso. seamen corse ee 14 3 17 i) 105| Sa. 105 25 
OT PortyArthur: College Warsz aecenarct ee psass ssatntatadstotaxe (<)s/ eae > 6 8 14 wae ete Me ee 
22|Tennessee Wesleyan College*.............cceceeeeeneee on ea pee 
O3|Rexas Wesleyan: Collererys:.texs.cce.c:ske's(eisiereusversis.sie wie Sereane 4 3 7 2 9 11 era 
DAN TI tomi Schools ve, chime tsi acecora tia memento onerenie sre 15 12 27; 180) 101) 281 32 ae 
25|'Troy Conference Academy... ........-0..2..seeceseecres 7 8 15 114 119 233 24 9 
26|Washington Collegiate Institute................. sees 5 5 10 65 67 132 10 11 
27|Wesley Collegiate Institute........... 0.0. cce cece eens 9 7 16 45 22 67 wea te 
28|Wilbraham Academy...... Li Ooo Gab dei or OOD: won 8 1 9 55 By: 55 ate re 
29|Williamsport Dickinson Seminary................+-...- 12 14 26 112 97 209 35 32 
30 Wey ortlin ge S@NOUNAT Vis. i. :ac-sedette cuntetnio1s,cieleteraxs evel es eave are 19 14 33} 277) 1438] 420 aes HD 
Motale recitals shun bliin eembbives Sema weet es 186} 233] 419] 1,980) 1,835] 3,765| 485) 325 
Total VQQ ZENO DS iif. ae aeernte erates oper etttece ai latacornateh testers 169} 240} 409) 1,941] 1,767] 3,708) 619) 487 
Unereases s\2/orstcys.3. o's saee aes epgaertles eee eee see 17 Se 10 ae 68 57 pare no 
DECKEASC HH bcc. cee ineatts s coktats ooh ae G home S33 7 oe ll ae he 184} 162 





* Included in Junior College report. 
! Figures taken from report made in 1923. 


Enrollments of schools appearing in 1923 list and not included in this report have been deducted in order to show 
real comparison. 
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STUDENTS 
























































Total 
SprctaL ScHoois Excluding 
Duplicates Grad- 
Com- - Junior uates 
Art pas Music Normal College Others 
M | WiM|w M | W M WwW M WwW M | W M | WwW ay 
S.8 (e Stee) MORN: ees 2 18 Re aes 36 71 107 315] 1 
ee se aca hace rae Sate = 18 18 36 +500) 2 
2 3 3 5 2 3 nee sa 185 149} 334) 2,117] 3 
Pen ees eee ee se fe Pers 163 163] 1,403) 4 
Fae 2 aa Bae pee 130 130 mene 
ee ees aera =e 87 63 150} t1,500] 6 
ag (eee shies aoe 98 78 176} 2,371) 7 
aril! Fae 18 ae ae 39 oot 39] 2,839] 8 
a en Serene are ng 54 62 116 peel ty 
a ear oe “a8 87 76 163 ae 10 
res eae eae nee 82 Bae 82 16/11 
Pio: aes’ ae sine oe noe doen 67 67). $233)12 
te Bis: 12 58 sas 13 108 176} 231 407 Seis (iS) 
Pao eee eee tee wes ies 83 87 170} 1,725)14 
BS ee ae ste ae wee Son 83 92 175 $143)15 
a?) eee < a 15 Fea O58 78 128) 206) 1,6389/16 
Salle hee ah cs eM ae Ane 89 86} 175 $90}17 
ey See es ae. iat BH 98 83 181 272)18 
Pe 3 eres ORs, Pe nee ae aes sls Ae 130 =e 130 ey 20 
5 OP ies bial aes yy a8 as sane Ae 251 317| 568 ‘out 
cot (ee, eee, Ha SF oe sae exe 2 9 ll 87/23 
Sot eae é v2 Saec oe Send ae 212 101 313] $1,821/24 
BOA eniteleas is sige ae teks Ant 138 128} 266] 1,580)25 
2-2! Re eel jl ee ec eats Pe sate ae 75 78 153 104/26 
eed ane 13 15 16 22 Bad Ag eo 74 59 133 724|27 
ool (We ech! jaan | ale as ore A, seth 55 aoe 55 194}28 
3} 36 18 17 40 103 Sak 3 22 176 230} 406} 2,080/29 
Seth baer BS|me aa 54 130 Bat aie ae, 386] 344] 730) 5,504/30 
38] 39) 358] 425 126] 334 15 16] - 130} 2,792] 2,850] 5,642] 28,008 
25} 31} 253) 283 165} 548 12 30 29] 224) 2,903) 2,991/15,894! 25,632 
13 8) 105) 142 a ba Pri nee Pele anh (eon! 
Fie RR a AR | sa 39} 209 12 15 13 94 11 141 202)" ee 
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TABLE XI.—INSTITUTIONS FOR 




































































PLANT Beer 
& 
: F 
8 & BP as 
INSTITUTIONS 2 a s 5s =) 
S 3 = 52 g oF 2-| 
Ss a a A Og 4 So oo 
op pa Se 4 3 ==! 
os =I re) ° og > 5S B B 
© Rn |i © © om = de 5 4 5 
2 S:(3l i @ ipa aed! oe be | 2s 
QA =< |m na > >& B [aBi<3} OA 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
Flint-Goodridge Hospital and Nurse 
Training School, New Orleans, La. |1916 4/+$250,000] $..... $12,000} $262,000] $79,503} $79,503 
President, T. Restin Heath, M.D. ; f 
hee gr Theological Seminary, Atlanta, 
sy 5 PRE ONE Se 1888] 18} 19} 230,000/t11,500) 3,500} 245,000} 481,015) 481,015 
President Geo. H. Trevor, Ph.D.,D.D. 
Meharry Medical School, Nashville, Tenn.{1915} 22] 12 233,000} 5,000} 71,000} 309,000) 713,480] 718,480 
President, John J. Mullowney, "M.D. 
CoLLEGEs 
Bennett College for Women, Greensboro, 
ROE ER teat oso coca oes 1889] 38] 8] 376,800] 5,000] 14,240} 396,040 2,248 2,248 
President, David R. Jones, M.A. 
Claflin College, Orangeburg, 8. C....... 1869] 21) 13] 265,750} 3,500] 20,100} 289,350] 131,920) 145,420 
President, J.B. Randolph, M.A. 
Clark University, Atlanta, Ga.......... 1870} 150} 18] 450,000] 13,000] 25,000! 488,000) 173,791] 173,791 
President, Matthew 8. Davage, M.A. 
Morgan College, Baltimore, Md......... 1867} 85] 26] 491,427] 10,000] 55,000! 556,427] 67,104) 67,104 
President, John O. Spencer, Ph.D. 
Morristown Normal and Industrial College} 1881 50} 14) 300,600} 3,000] 17,600} 321,200 9,863 9,863 
President, Judson §. Hill, D.D. 
New Orleans Gilbert College, New Orleans, 
Lae ih AG eee ic koe 1873 3} 7) 338,300} 2,480} 18,002} 358,732] 100,184) 101,184 
President, Otto EH. Kreige, D.D. 
Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Ark.}1883} 41} 4} 133,000) 1,500] 10,000] 144,500 200 200 
President., George C. Taylor, M.A. 
Rust College, Holly Springs, Miss....... 1868 40} 11] 187,000} 3,000} 25,344] 165,344 16,428} 26,423 
President, Lee M. McCoy, A.M. 
Samuel Huston College, Austin, Tex..... 1900} 15} 10) 121,100} 3,500] 15,000} 139,600 700 700 
_President, T. R. Davis, A.M. 
Wiley College, Marshall, Tex........... 1882} 53] 16] 329,550} 15,000] 26,306] 370,856 1,186 1,186 
President, M. W. Dogan, Ph.D., D.D. 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Bethune-Cookman Collegiate Institute, 
Daytona Beach, Fla............. 1905} 32] 14} 346,695} 2,500] 27,167) 376,362 700 700 
President, Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune 
Haven Teachers’ College, Meridian, Miss.|....] 101] 14] 151,250] 1,000 8,000} 160,250 1,000 1,000 
President, J. Beverly F. Shaw, Ph.D. 
ekg? Anne Academy, Princess Anne, 
ass seers CORED CE Oo a 1886] 117} 8] 141,000) .....| 26,000} 167,000} 1......) lv... 
Principal, Thos. H. Kiah, M.A.,Ped.D. 
Walden College, Nashville, enn... 1866 7| 6} 155,000} 3,000] 7,500] 165,500 4,914 4,914 
Dean in Charge, H. H. Sutton, A.M. 
Lotal.o8 Heettenc aeons rea -...| 793]199]4,450,472) 82, 930/881, 759]4,915, 161/1, 784, 231/1,808,731 
Total 1922-1093... oo... cee . |1,243}186]3 852,246} 61, 100/369, 400/4, 282, 746]1, 494, 631/1,494, 631 
Tnerease scien ese ...| 13] 598,226) 21,830] 12,359] 632,415] 289,600] 314,100 
Decrease, sn sate BOO ye |e cera cote ae eather [i een coe tl eee eee tae ees 5 














} Figures taken from report made in 1923. 
t Including figures for Boarding Department. 


1 Included in endowment of Morgan College. 


2 Includes Keyser Practice School expenses. 
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110596] 45480) 487479}121175| 37023/247325 
121750}162000} 256035}133123) 9447|392862 


CURRENT BUDGET 
pe te ce ee ee ee 





244802)1137804/424937 125116 
235720| 1027187 |366610| 164906 














93189] 347656 
47544} 304222 


145718} 1136616 
153035|1036317 











a Income EXPENSE 
‘ao z 
g | 38 : = 3 
3 ei23 les BS = =) 
s a 5 |Baalas8 £2/ 28 ee & 
2/22] 2] §ss425) .2| _ |2f|/22l a] 21s : 
2 |28| 82 | os gesige=] £6) 2 |es/2e/ a] g | ae] 2 | t 
BS |<<] Ga [ee lesgolass| 68] & | Sslagl a Se 4ee: |b 1S B 
a 
SV at sates ec eae $$72|$6, 135] $....|$7,600|/$30,746/$44, 553 $7 ,000|$2,293|$2,000} $6,668/$27,525/$45,486/D 933] 1 
2 +1,414138,578 1,667| 41,659]14,533] 1,714] 1,800] 7,898] 15,483] 41,4281S 231| 2 
3] ..../45,480/94, 860/72, 740 1,500] 14, 283]183 ,383/45,839|82,499] 5,000] 48,310] ..... 181,648/S 1,735 
1 .|t12, 663 2,631|25,550] 3,164] 44,008/35,551| 851] 4,226|t17,680} 4,096] 42,413/S 1,595] 1 
2 .|#48, 121 ....|22,500] 7,147] 77,768|29,577| 5,799] 9,287/125,533] 11,034] 81,230|D 3,462] 2 
3] 5,000 | #41, 825 681/43,190| 7,789] 93,485|35,673| 3,457| 7,367/136,864| 10,159] 93,520/D 35] 3 
4/57,500 .|f14,536] 3,490] 2,315/31,730] 21,069] 73, 140|32,844| 2,079] 3,2431t23,175| 10,825] 72,166/8 974] 4 
5 [£24,530 1,343|15,560| 35,233] 76,666|27,278| 928] 6,248/{30,030] 13,781| 78,265|D 1,599] 5 
6 . £25,200 125]18,118] 12,081] 55,524|28, 180] 5,743] 4,668/110,504| 6,904| 55,999/D 475] 6 
7| 3,000 .|£19, 126 ....|15,350] 1,990] 36,466|18,854] 1,640] 2,179]¢11,071] 1,562] 35,306/S 1,160] 7 
~ 8! 7,000 .|$39, 012 .| 2,000]16,075| 10,499] 67,586|27,039] 3,964] 9,015]t18,729] 6,871| 65,618|S 1,968] 8 
9|11,096 | #20, 134 1,551|11,629] 6,275] 39,589|20,683] 1,269] 5,040] 46,430] 5,749] 39,171|S 418] 9 
10} 8,000 . 66,166] ....|24,900] 1,494] 6,990] 99 550/41, 702| 7,117|13,434/133,505] 4,805|100,653|D 1,103/10 
1/10,000 - 135,482 232) ....117,000| 50,067/102,781|237299| 1,484/11,933/138, 693] 13,525/102,934|D 153) 1 
2| 7,000 -|{20,974 770|12,400) 2,545) 36,689/12, 728 902] 4,332|t15,473] 3,166] 36,601/S 88) 2 
3] 2,000 | $10, 015 31,268] 41,283118,009] 2,372/ 496] 11,102] 8,622) 40,601|S 682] 3 
4 .|£13,349 707| 7,629} 1,989] 23,674|12,148] 1,005] 2,921] 15,892) 1,611] 23,577/S 97] 4 
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aut STUDENTS 
INSTITUTIONS Depa ert) Caer = Professional 
M | WwW 4b M W M WwW 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
1|Flint-Goodridge Hospital and Nurse Training School...... 14 4 18] en ARTE 1 26 
2|Gammon Theological Seminary........-...2seeeeeee =e! 5 ae 5 49 ike 19 
3|Meharry Medical School. ...........00sceeseeeneeseenes 135 30 165) oss wee] 448 50 
CoLLEGES 
1/Bennett College for Women............-0- essence eee eee 2 13 15h eae 50 
Di Claflin College fe syo «sve cracois+s euvisie pave a aun e¥ sax stevese¥e a6 Neteratei che 11 24 35 51 25 
Bi ClarkaUintversity qervacincerveutme sete itso clas cae eats 18 9 27| 102 97 
AlMorgantCollegetrecn-ccee cenit cncieiteterceiary caterers 34 11 45] 150) 257 
5|Morristown Normal and Industrial College............... 12) ~ 22 34 {7 4 
6|New Orleans-Gilbert College...........0:cceec cece eeeee 10 20 30 88} 224 
7\Philander: Smith College’... ca sivescee sec uses eres testis « 21 16 37 39 46 
Si Rust College stmraccurcsceracerctanse at pi ereiciesqeriatertacertrs 12 16 28 49 43 
GiSamuell Huston! College iisccc a criee se ssccecleieico us sare o/oareitiiers 23 19 42 67| 184 
LOI Wiley: College. tiasy 4 acme Shenae vse eee ceteris 22 17 39] 137] 225 
Srconpary ScHooLs 
1|Bethune-Cookman Collegiate Institute................05. 11 13 24) 710 +6 
2)Haven Teachers’ College. ............-seeeeeeeeeeeeeees 9 9 18) 12) +32 
3|Princess Anne Academy............0cceeeeeeeeeenecees 13 5 18 
Ai Wealdem(G@ olle gests. vtc:aigicistia,vrsnetevelstaie sieee snactaetieiieyar ane 5 10 15) 22) 718 
Totalate > tee sen Wn ade tc ec 357| 238] -595|783| 1,161| 463; 76 
Total ifior,1922-1923 5. jeje testenstare atest) eee ui aerit: 273 201 474) 367) 488} 621 63 
iieroade Beatie cre asa Paina team g4| a7} saa] 46} 673] ...| 8 
Decrease sir: reseietatereigets scstaiate bi acecovethinis alee Ber aoe eye 008 oe 158 





* No report. 

+ Junior College. 

t In addition, Summer School Enrollment, 129. 
** In addition, Summer School Enrollment, 253. 
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STUDENTS 
Academy re hao Business Music Normal Others (xing Grap- 
ee a REIT Se eg Steet P= et Duplicates) UATES 
M WwW M W M Ww M W M|WiM WwW M WwW T 
1 26 27| 278 
34 29 102 29)> ABT oes. 
443) 50] 493] 4,143 
133 27 250} 250) 650 
127; 141 114) iil 2 25 18} 317| 297| 614! 1,487 
76} = 105 11 26) «... 14 2 7 181; 235) 416) *. 
22) 26 172| 283) $455} 672 
15 38} 108) 136 3 4 9 19 11 130] 189). 319) *. 
140} 134 52 51 5 20 25 22) 311) 533) 844) 1,666 
73| = 138 3 11 115) 195] **310} 646 
97; 153 146] 196) 342] 867 
20 36 87 170} 257) 613 
35 52 1 25 173} 302} 475) 334 
79 184 85] 189] 274) 379 
60} 111 4 8 3 17 5 40 84! 308} 392) 508 
63 62 10 15 73 77| 150) = 525 
45 57 a 67 75 142} 3,115 
886] 1,399} 284) 340 12 34 24; 112 fees 25] 35 98| 2,487] 3,404) 5,891/15,883 
1,281] 1,819} 589) 820 8 23 31 152] 37] 149} 252) 626] 3,130] 3,935) 7,065/11,228 
44 gare 4, 655 
395} 420} 305) 490 7 40| 37| 124] 217} 528) 643)  531| 1,174 
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INSTITUTIONS 





1\Colleges, Universities, and Affiliated Schools 
2|Professional Schools* 


3|Secondary Schools 
Net totals for schools under the Board of 
Education year ending June, 1927......... 


1/Schools of Board of Education for Negroes 
2/General Deaconess Board Schoolst 


3|Woman’s Home Missionary Society Homes and 
Schoo’ 


Fornran SCHOOLS 
1|Universities and Colleges 
2|Medical Schools 
3}Theological Schools 
4/Other Schools 


eee twee meet e eet ete neces 








VALUE OF PLANT 


TABLE XIII.—GENERAL 


PERMANENT FUNDS 






































Number = : 
satin | TR “| faceieole ee eae aes 
eee eee 

ma oe 46|$50, 289, 081] $6, 687, 025|$52, 611, 528|$4, 381,356/$15, 962, 915 

43] 11,128,559] 1,818,091] 12,407,427] 17,500] 484,388 

30} 7,334,160) 835,664) 3,726,443} 301,655 314,483 

119]$68, 751, 800/$9,340, 780)$68, 745, 398)$4, 700,511 $16,761,786 

© State 17| 4,450,472} 464,689] 1,784,231 24,500 state statgtore 
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* Figures only partially complete, since some schools did not file separate reports. 

+ Excluding Jennings Seminary reported under the secondary schools of the Board of Education and those institutions 
also reported by the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. 

** Excluding duplicates reported in enrolment of Negro and Southern Schools. 


t Record incomplete. 


Notse.—For classification of institutions, see report of the University Senate. 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE FOREIGN 
FIELD 


Institutions in roman type are those of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions; in italic type, those of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety. These tables have been compiled by the Board of Foreign 
Missions. 


UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


CHINA 
CENTRAL CHINA CONFERENCE 


University of Nanking, Nanking, Kiangsu. Conducted by Mission- 
ary Boards of the Christian (Disciples, Methodist Episcopal, North- 
ern Presbyterian, and Southern Presbyterian Churches. Maintains 
College of Liberal Arts, College of Agriculture and Forestry (in 
which the Board of Northern Baptist Church co-operates), Junior Col- 
lege, School of Education, Department of Missionary Training and 
University Hospital. 

Gingling College, Nanking, Kiangsu. Conducted by the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Societies of the Northern Baptist, Christian 
(Disciples), and Methodist Episcopal Churches, and by the Mission- 
ary Boards of the Methodist Episcopal South and the Northern 
Presbyterian Churches. 


FoocHow CONFERENCE 


Fukien Christian University, Foochow, Fukien. Conducted by Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Congregational, Methodist Episcopal and Dutch 
Reformed Churches, and the Church Missionary Society (British). 

Hua Nang College, Foochow, Fukien. 


NortH CHINA CONFERENCE 


Peking University, Peking, China. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Congregational, Methodist Episcopal, and Northern 
Presbyterian Churches and the London Missionary Society. Main- 
tains the College of Arts and Sciences and Theological School. 

Yenching College, Peking, China. Affiliated with Peking Univer- 
sity. Conducted by Missionary Boards of the Congregational 
(Women’s Auxiliary), Northern Presbyterian Churches, the London 
Missionary Society, and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Shantung Christian University Medical School, Tsinanfu, Shan- 
tung. Conducted by Missionary Boards of the Baptist Missionary 
Society (British), the Presbyterian Church in Canada, the Northern 
Presbyterian, the Southern Presbyterian, the Methodist Episcopal, 
the Wesleyan Methodist (British), the English Presbyterian, the 
United Lutheran Churches, the London Missionary Society, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the China Medical Board, 
and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Peking Union Medical College, Peking, China. Conducted by the 
China Medical Board which carries all costs and has preponderance of 
control and with which are associated the Missionary Boards of the 
Congregational, Methodist Episcopal, Northern Presbyterian 
Churches, the London Missionary Society, the Society for the Propa- 
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gation of the Gospel (British), the London Medical Missionary 
Association. 


CHENGTU WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 


West China Union University, Chengtu, Szechuan. Conducted by 
Missionary Boards of the Northern Baptist and Methodist Episcopal 
Churches, the United Church of Canada, the British Church Mission- 
ary Society, and Friends Foreign Mission Association. Maintains the 
School of Arts and Sciences, School of Religion, School of Medicine, 
and School of Education. 


INDIA 
InDUsS RIVER CONFERENCE 


Forman Christian College, Lahore. Conducted chiefly by the Mis- 
sionary Board of the Northern Presbyterian Church. Methodist 
Episcopal Board provides two professors. 


LuUcKNOoW CONFERENCE 


Lucknow Christian College, Lucknow, India. 

Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow, India. Conducted by the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the Northern Presbyterian Board of Missions. 


SoutH INDIA CONFERENCE 


Madras Christian College for Women, Madras, India. Conducted 
by Missionary Boards of the Northern Baptist and Congregational 
(Women’s Auxiliary) Churches, the British Church Missionary So- 
ciety, the Church of England Zenana Society, the Church of Scotland 
Women’s Association, the General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, the London Missionary Society, Canadian Presbyterian 
Church (Women’s Auxiliary), Dutch Reformed Church (Women’s 
Auxiliary), United Free Church of Scotland (Women’s Auxiliary), 
the British Wesleyan Methodist Society (Women’s Auxiliary), and 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 


JAPAN 
JAPAN 

Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki. 

Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. 

Women’s Christian College of Japan, Tokyo. Conducted by the 
Missionary Boards of the Northern Baptist, Northern Presbyterian, 
and Dutch Reformed (Women’s Auxiliary) Churches, the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions (Disciples), and the United 
Church of Canada. 

KOREA 
KoreA CONFERENCE 

Chosen Christian College, Seoul, Korea. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Methodist Episcopal, Northern Presbyterian, Methodist 
Episcopal South Churches and the United Church of Canada. 

Ewha Haktang, Seoul, Korea. 

Severance Union Medical College, Seoul, Korea. Conducted by 
Missionary Boards of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of Australia, the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, Northern Presbyterian, Canadian Presby- 
terian Churches. 
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THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


CHINA 
CENTRAL CHINA CONFERENCE 


Nanking School of Theology, Nanking, Kiangsu. Conducted by 
Missionary Boards of the Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, 
South, Northern Presbyterian, Southern Presbyterian, and the Chris- 
tian (Disciples) Churches. 


FoocHow CONFERENCE 


Union Theological School, Foochow, Fukien. Conducted by Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Congregational and the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches, and the British Church Missionary Society. 


NortH CHINA CONFERENCE 


School of Theology of Peking University, Peking, Chihli. Con- 
ducted by Missionary Boards of the Congregationai, Methodist Epis- 
copal, Northern Presbyterian Churches, the London Missionary 
Society, and the British United Methodist Church Missionary Society. 

Peking Theological Seminary. Formerly the Peking Bible Insti- 
tute and distinct from the School of Theology of Peking University. 


CHENGTU WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 


School of Religion of West China Union University, Chengtu, 
Szechuan. Conducted by Missionary Boards of the Northern Baptist 
and Methodist Episcopal Churches, the British Church Missionary 
Society, the Friends Foreign Mission Association (British), and the 
United Church of Canada. 


EUROPE 
DENMARK CONFERENCE 
Theological Seminary, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


FINLAND CONFERENCE 
Theological Seminary, Helsingfors, Finland. 


SOUTHWEST GERMANY CONFERENCE 
Martin Missions Institute, Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 


ITALY CONFERENCE 
Reeder Theological Seminary, Rome, Italy. 


NoRWAY CONFERENCE 
Theological School, Oslo, Norway. 


SWEDEN CONFERENCE 
Theological School, Gothenburg, Sweden. 


INDIA 
BoMBAY CONFERENCE 
Florence B. Nicholson School of Theology, Baroda. 


NortuH InpIA CONFERENCE 
Bareilly Theological Seminary, Bareilly. 
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ALL INDIA . 
India Methodist. Theological College, Jubbulpore. 


JAPAN 
JAPAN 
Theological School of Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan. Conducted 


by Missionary Boards of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Evangelical Association. 


KOREA 

KorEA CONFERENCE 

Union Theological Seminary, Seoul, Korea. Conducted by Mission- 
ary Boards of the Methodist Episcopal and the Methodist Episcopal, 
South, Churches. 

LATIN-AMERICA 

CHILE CONFERENCE 

Union Theological Seminary, Santiago, Chile. Conducted by Mis- 


sionary Boards of the Methodist Episcopal and the Northern Presby- 
terian Churches. 


Mexico CONFERENCE 


Evangelical Seminary, Mexico City, Mexico. Conducted by Mission- 
ary Boards of the Congregational, Christian (Disciples), Methodist 
Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal South, Northern Presbyterian, South- 
ern Presbyterian Churches, the American Friends and the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS CONFERENCE 

Union Theological Seminary, Manila, P. I. Conducted by Mission- 
ary Boards of the Congregational, Northern Baptist, Christian (Dis- 
ciples), Methodist Episcopal and Northern Presbyterian Churches, 
and the United Brethren in Christ. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 
UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, MEDICAL SCHOOLS, THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Schools under the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society are in italics unless otherwise noted 
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Namnp PLACE CoNFERENCE District 
CHINA 
Higher Primary, Chushihkou. . ....,North China..... Peking rss 
Higher Primary, Shunchihmen......... North China...../Peking........ 
Higher Primary, Peking............... North China..... Reking er. 2 
Peking Academy, Peking.............. North China.....|Peking........ 
Mary Porter Gamewell School, Peking... .|North China...../Peking......,. 
Women’s Training School, Peking...... North China. . 
Kindergartens .|North China... ... 
Day Schools... .-|North China... .. 
[DUT SGT ae Soe oe aan North China..... 1 eae: 
Middle School, Shanhaikuan........... North China.....|Shanhaikuan.. ... 
Middle School, Changli............... North China... ../Shanhaikuan.... . 
Alderman Memorial School, Changli.....|North China... ..|Shanhaikuan..... 
Thompson Memorial School, Changli....|North China.. .../Shanhaikuan.. . . 
aye OC HOO tat -ane re ee North China...../Tientsin........ 
DagpeSchoclseay..cr ce acen te North China... ..|Tientsin........ 
Middle School. Tientsin............... North China.....|Tientsin........ 
Higher Primary, Tientsin.............. North China.....|Tientsin........ 
Keen Memorial School, Tientsin......:. North China.....|Tientsin........ 
Pete OCHOOIGE cicccrs eros roeaaeveaese North China...../Tsunhua....... 
DA SChOOlS Go. dee ooo em North China...../Tsunhua....... 
Boarding School, Tsunhua............. North China... ..|Tsunhua....... 
MU aid ie ssh are Ae Doreen rene since | eee EN otal AG ee ee as 
DinyeSclioolsaes cetera tin apres Shantung SoBe Taianfu........ 
Da SChOOS eee net os eo acelin Shantung........ Tatantwer cr 
Middle School, Taianfu............... Shantung........ Tatanftes. 5.00: 
Middle School, Taianfu...... one re ee Shantung........ Maianhiy. cise 
Women’s Training School, Taianfu..... . Shantung........ Poranfire tg. ce 
Dr yeSCHOOlsssen sa ct hee ets Ane Shantung........ Yenchow....... 
Day SChODle trav Wet. e oTMae Bee e aici tecien are Shantung........ Yenchow....... 
BB bell eed sisia ord: ora tercrerng Seeiaretameaze Gil egreer eee ee arcraten |e ee RI Ae 
Dgygochoolsie re wk ocarh is erie slacauelare South Fukien..../Tatien......... 
Higher Primary, Tatien............... South Fukien..../Tatien......... 
Days SCHOO tert is Mavs ou ya eetele a vie oie South Fukien..../Tehwa......... 
Higher Primary, Tehwa............... South Fukien....]/Tehwa.......... 
Day Schools............ .-|South Fukien....|/Yungchun...... 
Bible School, Yungchun. . -|South Fukien....|Yungchun....... 
Hardy Boys’ School, Yungehun........ South Fukien.....)Yungchun...... 
Girls’ Boarding School, Yungchun ees South Fukien..../Yungehun....... 
Women’s School, Yungchun.....2..... South Fukien. ...|/Yungchun....... 
Kindergarten, Yungehun.............. South Fukien..../Yungehun....... 
ETO teal Sires Seoge tet otek cpestics ne: srase a/s ell aray Pa eee aca | ak ee nee 
PVE SChOOlSME vc. ertle nomen. ae toe Venpings=. =o.. Changhufan.... . 
OUTS CROOS Pececrrcle es aah? Yenping......... Changhufan..... 
Day Schools.............. Venpings.3 c- Shahsien........ 
DBUISCHOGB yas nies ene cian oes Yenping......... Shahsien........ 
Pray schools. 6.0 cacrte cays Yenping......... 
DGG Schools 00. cde ceca Yenping 
Day Sehools eens csc waite clogs Yenping 
DGESCROUS SE Rae. Rips eee eee Yenping 
Nathan Sites Mem. Acad., Yenping... . .| Yenping 
Emma Fuller Memorial Sch., Yenping. ..| Yenping 
Women’s Bible School, Yenping es Yenping 
Davipchoole sake. istic. eee ed Yenping. 
Da SChool ss sce io. ett, 0 sea ee, Yenping 
Dgyschoolsar..2).':c)1oeteaies eee Wenpine:ce-acte Vinge seer 
Dass COOLS mee, ci inner ee ies ea Yenping......... Yungan > .0.0c) 
Rotel ira Fags Nee aoe lo) See S| ea 
Bont dincetrecst se ..fc Sek eee Chinas. hess salt 2 Senet 
Societys ets is cc ee hing’ 5s. <a tetecn een 
Rota Beate deeey of stot n na tn ee a | ee 
364 
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Bit || ate aI 2}. o a 6 
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4 Casa Materna (Orphanage), Naplesrewtltakye scr. a Rete coon oo elem MF ..| 5 110 a 80} 190 
Collegio Monte Mario, Rome.......... LUG SS OR een a8 ae 2) M | cA ee ee 47/ ..| 80 8] 135 
HCrandon Hall, Rome ................. Nisa Geet 01 SU nes s,s cee 1] F 5] - 31 d2\ ADL JB, lll) 369 
7 » Industrial Institute, WenleeG: 6:8. 5. ase HUES. Rs Sas © || ee an 1} M * Bt nell + xk “Sillees8 26} 65 
} Girls’ Training School, Novi Sad....... Jugonslavia... eal ee re ce Sack 1) F 1] "6 eal ore 60} 60 
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Girls’ Home, Algiers........-.......-.- North Africa... .. 1| F | Attend} Govjernm Jent | Schjools 41} 41 
t Student Hostel, Algiers................ North Africa... .. 1} M| Atitend} Govjernm Jent | Schjools} ..| 10] 10 
Boys’ Home, Constantine Se eas. North Africa... . 1) M | Atjtend} Govjernm Jent | Schlools| ..| 32) 32 
} Girls’ Home, Constantine.............. North Africa... .. 1) F | Atltend) Govjernm Jent | Schiools 25|- 25 
Mapas Home, Tunis... 2... 2... e0e cee North Africa... . 1; M | At/tend| Govjernm Jent | Schjools 24) 24 
Siermis’ Home, Tunis........-..-2:.-..0+ North Africa... .. 1} F | Attend] Govjernm Jent | Schjools 12) > 12 
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| Primary Sched eee. noone ne. oe 5 - 3 by a ze ve 
' Primary Schools..........-...-...----|Bengal..........|Birbhum........ 6 14 Pagar a 
Mormmary Schools... ...:260-:2:.esse06- bee pea eee 6; M iN 13 156 2 ie 
Mepimary Schools... 262. e ec eee eee Calcutta-Bengali.| 11) F | 20) 517 Biidanae Skee be 
“Collins Boys’ School, Calcutta......... Bengal.......... Calcutta-Bengali.| 1) Mj ..| 20; 52) 65) .. riegeslaaee oe 
Lee Memorial, Caleutta...........00.. Bengal.......... Caleutta-Bengali .| 3) F 1} 21) 130) 40) ..| 2 e 
| Primary Schools, @alenttat..t snes. Bengal). ..s.: 3. Cal-Hindustani.. . 2MF| .. 2 Pa OG cesar |e wale ea, eel es ite 
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. 12 
Primary Schools...............2.00-- Burma... ..:.-.- Pegu-Burmese...| 1] M 1 1 5 E 
Primary IS EROOIE oe i eet eras Kose pe eter. ee eae eB ; ave es aoe one ahbl rip ieee 
Boys’ School, Rangoon...........-...- ewe eke eee | F 40| 1651 66 mol 48 349 


Girls’ School, Rangoon.........-++++++ 
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z Stn E 
s Sus a 
Name PLACE CoNFERENCE DistTRIcT eB 2 Ae ts a 
S =) Se = lo 
5 A ial teil hee QP es Pai 2/F © o 
INDIA AND BURMA =2| S| 2/3] 88) 28 sSiee] 5/2 
z\/&le) 2 |se|(Se|ee|es| a 1S 
Boys’ School, Syriam.............---. Burmasee. .20eee |Rangoon-Burmese| 1/MF/ ..{ 8] 237] 61 65 
Boys’ School, Thongwa.............-. Burma. cee Rangoon-Buremes} 2! M =a GP 733}\- > al 78 
Girls’ School, Thongwa..........-..++- Burma o.c-ccee oe Rangoon-Burmese} 1] F a 5} = 8a] 21 10 
Boys’ Schools, Twante.............--- Burman <j ae Rangoon-Buremse| 3\/MI| .. 9} 120) 65 51 
iRrimary Schools Pegi. a... 22. obi «rein Burma oan. <2 Chinese...2..... LE 2, || eet ) es 
Boys’ School, Rangoon..........-...-- Burma genet Chinese. 1....... 1; M Fal eig Olen LO mRALL 9 
Girls’ School, Rangoon. ..........+++++ ‘Burma'.....2-e0e Chinese ie. a. 23 1] F a Vio GVA PE lime. aa 
Girls’ High School, Rangoon.........-. Burma; Gee ieee English.......... IMF; 2). 16) 180; 60) ..) -..| 20 
Primary School, Thandaung..........-.. IBUrMa. cc osc n ue ng lish.oc.0. eee TIMOR 52) 12 DAis Lilie eh ae 
Primary Schooler een. Seen nds Burma. te ecce sae Inidisitiee eects 8/M-F) ..) 18] 366} 27) .. 
RR OGB croxaceiete sia esse! e's\aisietegte cro elerel= 26 4| 135] 1454) 738) 11) 635} 215 
Primary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F. SIM FE) 2.) 60 118). a. 
Boys’ Middle School, Basim. . 1] M e 4l) 798 11 22\" 14 1 
Boarding School, Basim,.. . 1] F a 5} «42 (a ee) 
Girls’ School, Basim........ 1] F Be 5| 641 9 
Primary Schools (Gujarati). . - as 3IM FV .. 5] 88 
Primary Schools (Marathi)............. 4MFi ..| 9} 171 
SP MIMAT re SCMOOIS nae cevseltiat ciate etars}e atearvicla RMSE oscil OV ees ae The eee | aan 
Middle School, Nagpur...............- 1; M 1 S5leet5Ol 22h OS Ao laeeees 
Primary SCHOOLS 2 eracleraiare «oisiesaiboskes crore Nagpur 3] F oe 5 [el QS by cya eet | ine | ve 
Primary and Middle Schools, Nagpur... .|Bombay......... Nagpur. oc.sc2- IMF) % 5 St 26)" 13 | ae 1 
Normal Training School, Nagpur....... Bombay., ...-. 0. INFYai eli foam dpe» 1] F % pi ee eee Pee cl ee cl bee , 
Primary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.)...]Bombay......... Roonaeecsemnune: 3IMF] .. 5] 150 Vy . 
rimaryeS choos = sactuirern ax derateetasrerarce Bombay......... POOH os cca etd 21) EF : 4 G5). 25). | a ees ‘ 
Taylor High School, Poona........-..-. Bombay......... Rooms cca ily 38 eat Gi palais Mss}| 6 3 
Hillman Memorial School, Telegaon.....|Bombay......... ics See ee 1IMF 1 9 69), eee) Sees , 
Primary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.)..]Bombay......... Puntamba-Igat’ri. SIME] .. AN ome, Ul femeresved (aes 5 
Boarding School (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.)..]Bombay......... Puntamba-Igat’ri. IMF, .. 5! 109 Iga 27 4 p 
Biblical Institute (Marathi), Igatpuri. ..|Bombay......... Puntamba-Igat’ri. 1] M 2 hlespAne ty ‘ 
Tigi age atcoer ets Rep ee | Len Sek A BE tial adic At eee: 40 5] 109] 1740] 212] 14.) 55] 16] 2 
Primary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.)..|Central Provinces|Balaghat......... 2\M F Shin 170} LG mere || ane 
Coed Middle Schs. (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.).|Central Provinces|Balaghat........ 4\M F PO) LG) 27s er sas 
Primary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.)..|Central Provinces|Gadawara....... 41M F Ca an 7] aarp teres ete 
Primary: cChoolss..<..<Aricsea-< ems eats Central Provinces|Jagdalpur....... 2|M F le lid 
Middle School, Jagdalpur.............- Central Provinces|Jagdalpur....... 1] M 5 ¥60) PB ease 2) 
Alderman Girls’ School, Jagdalpur...... . Central Provinces|Jagdalpur....... 1| F ; Rill. ov meee | at ix Behe , 
Primary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.)..|Central Provinces|Jubbulpore. ..... ijME ll, BDI asl eoee ate | eee 18) 
Thoburn Biblical Institute (B.F.M. and f 
W. F. M.§.), Jubbulpore........... Central Provinces|Jubbulpore. ..... IMF) j 1 ae | os 18 ae 
Hardwicke Boys’ High Sch., Narsinghpur|Central Provinces|Jubbulpore...... 4| M 1) 22) 95) 42) 3] 130) 90) ..] = a 
Primary Schools..........++.-. serevaraieret Central Provinces|Jubbulpore. ..... o| F pl fee: ets) ) Me] ee elie eS TR 
Johnson Girls’ High School, Jubbilpore...|Central Provinces|Jubbulpore...... Z| F 4) -19), 175 42)" -".2| (Oia) 350) allan eles 
Christian Normal School, Jubbulpore. ...|Central Provinces|Jubbulpore...... 1| F x elect, Verte meds |) Stell ga igen ee 
Beimary-SChOols.. « sche seis asco sles =o Central Provinces| Khandwa........ 4MFI.. 4, 66 Be: 6 
Middle School, Khandwa ............. Central Provinces|Khandwa........ 1] M i ¢] 80] 15) 36 12. 
EEIMOLY SCHOOL Ten a aeass site none Central Provinces|Khandwa........ 1| F - 1 12) een Geer] Mogren Pitot | ole 
Middle School, Khandwa.............. Central Provinces| Khandwa........ 1] F os 7 51 De NOt 1 55. ld eae ee 4 94 
etimaryischoolss: \. .asas oe eaahs seer Central Provinces|Raipur.......... GIRL |) 2 eae Elo]. wel. cslidieee eae an 
Middle School, Raipur................ Central Provinces|Raipur.......... 1| M I 7 Bl, 101 s25ih ce. eee eee a 
Primary School........ St: See see Central Provinces|Raipur.......... 1| F ee Ol ie OU ane) oo ck tel Rene 671 
Stevens Girls’ School, Raipur........... Central Provinces|Raipur.......... 1] F 1 Gies50l) 49) 2/2451) 7 See ae “et 
latalpa ett eps tae 42 8] 140] 1833] 304} 76| 336] 1281 ..| 54] 22811 
Primary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.).. 69/M F} ..| 130] 2190 ye ! 
Industrial School, Nadiad............. G Ae igs pe ates Hie ofan | Vea PO Bae = et 
Vernacular School, Nadiad............ 1; M Lh, pif LOS) 582] seu) ceclh, ~ = | neo (tea 
Boys’ High School, Baroda City........ 1} M i aie ee meine (Mee FM Ae Mle cyte: 
Boys’ School, Baroda Camp...... Bott iN hy rel mens ees le eel meee ligiey Ahimsa 136/ 
Teacher-Training School, Baroda City. . 1M a eae el la A rie Neat Tae Mae Ih 9X 
Web Mem. Girls’ School, Baroda City... 2IM Fl 2} 29] 297] 96] ..| 55! 27 4) 339/ 
Butler Mem. Nurse Tr. Sch., Baroda City. 1| F 2c. allyl Sacer care ttemer|) oe 8 si 
Primary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.). .|G SoIMCRI Sel =c88 MOG ie ee|= ols anal 665 5 
Primary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.).. 27|M F BOI 882 | asc [aera ors Renesas dl ee ea 
PUSTBARY , SCHOOIS ticle lcieieiaierars + 0,1 oeiateys G 9IMF 12! o3t| eee Sle scl) cel oot | eee roe 
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mary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.)..|Gujarat......... Godhra:25s)5 39)M F 57| 860 
ana Peed eee t-te] UIBLAG creo) ae | GROUT sec. apsican sts 1; M 1) Wee 105) Bf 
Middle School (Practising), Godhra Gujaratcsn oc. 5. odhra.. 1| F 1} 11) 123) 49 “% 
Normal College, Godhra............++- Gujarat......... G@odhtai. ds. a s\ellaF 1] 5 46 
ics RE RE 0 REECE oa 3) RI So et aes 2S, 188 10} 332} 5396] 118 185] 168 90 
Bemary Schools... 0.2. .0.--.0.0e+ 005 Hyderabad. ..... i 
eee School, Bider 0 Be ee alae lee) ole asl il | ogee 
2rimary Schools (B.I'.M. & W.F.M.S.). .|Hyderabad. ...... Bidare ccrcccrecc cite 35|M F 34| 445) 12 
Boarding School, Bidar.............--- Hyderabad. .....|Bidar..... soma: ah al 4 76 4 12 
primary Schools........-.--.-+++++++- Hyderabad. ..... Hyderabad...... 15|MF 15} 285 
Fs a aed Polo satettn Aeejalere pyereed Pent ee oar 1| M 2} i9| 119] ... 123 ‘1 
3 Ci bene eee eee tees eens erabad......|/Hyderabad...... 
Stanley Girls’ High School, Hyderabad.. . Heforahad rae ae porderabad oe a oat 2 “36 110 98} 41 
Bermmary Schools... 2.2... ...e eee ee Hyderabad. ..... Hyderabad. ..... 2M F tae | 
Boarding School, Sironcha............. Hyderabad. ..... Sironcha........ IMF 12 912| 22) 20; 5 
Primary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.)..|Hyderabad. ..... Sironcha....... IMF 31° 3 
?rances Davis Boarding School, Sironcha. .|Hyderabad. .: .. . Sironcha......-..| 1] F ‘iene BENE AG). all Fae 
Primary Schools...........-..-....--. Hyderabad... ... Wandur... .. ...is 11/MF ui] 144 es 
rimary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.). .|Hyderabad. -- = Tandur......... 22|M F 22| 367 ali 
eee = Boys: Pohool, Vikarabad...... Hyderabad... Vikarabad....... 11M i} 9 . 97 
Primary Schools.....+++++-+++-0eseee- erabad...... ‘ ot. foam ey AG 
Mary Knott Girls’ School, Vikarabad... . Hycebad teh Viera ime site Me bs - se alleen 
Drimary Schools.....-..-+-++-e+e0c 00 Hyderabad... Yellandu........ ANIM Et Petes | Mia 107/s ocala es) here 
To, Ss Se Seer SES | ae See Ua | |, ee RR 159 7| 238) 2465] 428) 114) 381) 180 16) 3585 
}30wen Memorial Hostel, Ajmer.......- Indus River... .. ,|Ajmer.........-- 
Primary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.). .|Indus River... .-| Nene = it alien, Mr) ii] 197 ir Ned 2 
W Avery Girls’ School, Ajmer.........-..--|Indus River..... Avmerie c.nccstse IMF] .. 9) 94) 31 18 nd 
Vary Wilson Sanitarium Sch., Tilaunia. .|Indus River... .. Wyiers. 2 0c 1| F _ 5 a8} - oT Be 
Baluchistan Chris. Inst., Sheikh Mandah |Indus River... . Baluchistan... . PN Es ies |p ele 23 (ned 1 27 
*Bible Training School, Sheikh Mandah.. .|Indus River... .. . Baluchistan...... iW) A Sat 
{Primary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.)..|Indus River... .. Batis... <ni0ntt s|MEF| ..| 9) 157 
Primary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.)..|Indus River... .. Bhantinda....... 17/MF 17| 224 
Primary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.8.). .|Indus River... .. Bikanir..........| 7/MF 9} 65 
Primary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.). .|Indus River... ... lssar y coca enh 5|MF 5 | Meal « see | mse 
)Primary Schools (B F.M. & W.F.M.S.). .|Indus River... .. iahores. «sy 10|MF T3i254|) Al} tO 
iChristian Institute, Raewind........... Indus River... ...|Lahore......--.- 1) M 8| 37} «30 ~«..| «57 
{Lucie Harrison Girls’ School, Lahore... .|Indus River... . . Wahore... 2-2 1) F OF 592] oe |eeme| dale 2 
tPrimary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.)..|Indus River... .. Wahhores ess « 22h "MF 7 107 “4 M 
TNA ee © onoidd o8 SEGRE OA eREC (ists: ates Tee piel (Cael eee ameter sc 80 1] 114] 1371] 178) 10] 116) 7 29) 1711 
mary Schools.......-+-++++-++++++: Lucknow........ Aral so, cose 6| M 1) 8 92 
arding School, Arrah......+.+++++-: Lucknow........ Nera Bs oc cc MORE 1] M | Mee 27, 4 
Primary Schools.......+.0.se20000ere- Lucknow........ A ral vensiy sie tee 2| F 1) S|) 55 3 
Primary Schools............--0-+0+6 0 Lucknow........ Balliat ciemteter 2| M * 2) 25 
Primary Schools ........-.0:+s0+e+0--- Lucknow.......- Bursary vidaetree 1] M] .. 12 
Primary Schools...........- hae gaara Lucknow. ...-..- Cawnpore.....-. 26| M 1} 38} 404) 84 
Central Middle School, Cawnpore. ..... Lucknow........ Cawnpore......- 1| M Bee ABT) see . 
} Hudson Memorial School, Cawnpore.....|Lucknow.....--- Cawnpore....... TINS HI ic oe a ee Gi leaes 
Girls’ High School, Cawnpore.......... Lucknow.......- Cawnpore......- 1IMF| 2] 18) 52) © 38 F328) Oe 
‘Lucknow College, Lucknow.......-...- Lucknow........ Lucknow.......- 1] M OMSL reali: Aas. ..| ..| 508 
Boys’ School, Lucknow........-----++- Leuknow.......- Lucknow.......- 1] M Dit 16) vas ve 175 Be 
Lal Bagh School, Lucknow......-...-+.- Lucknow.......- Lucknow........ 1) F Sees ee 313 
‘Primary School, Lucknow.......-.--+-- Lucknow........ Lucknow........ 1; F ae 1) 28) Pt. 
Isabella Thoburn High Sch., Lucknow. .|Lucknow.......-. Lucknow......-- 1| F 15|'10|"2.. ..| 124 
P Primary Schools...........---+-+++++- Lucknow.......-: Rae-Bareli....... 2|M F ERG ol ease sii stale eae 
) Indian Girls’ School, Muzaffarpur. ..... Lucknow.......-. Per hOOts recs sie 1| F Ate eel homered (memset) 
Uae tl oai bs 3 chro Cece ae ee aaG| | ReneS CISEE RS CEL ac | RCS errant ice iar 49 41| 161) 792} 120) ..} 603} 156} 503 
Boys’ Middle School, Bare“ly........-- North India. .... Barewlys nec ce. 1; M LES SES | nafs] 208) 
‘Girls’ Boarding School, Barcilly......-.- North India..... Bareilly......... 1| F EAE ie TEL ADI ee 2 28 
Training School, Shahjahanpur........- North India..... Bareilly......... 1; M Boel al (ee | eG] Ose i 
Boys’ Middle School, Shahjahanpur.. ...|North India..... Bareilly........- 1|M 30| ...| 76! ..1 3891 188 
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Industrial School, Shahjahanpur........ North India..... Bareilly......... 
IBririarysSChoolssct nec: scat che iw wsdes North India. .... Bareilly. ........ 
Primary Schools........0..0cse0eee0e: North India..... Bareilly.......:. 
Boarding School, Bijnor...........-..-. North India. .... note. ener 
Primary-ochoolScenebicoui aa nee she North India..... BUAON So eals oe o> 
Primary School8isc sce. .e.. ace cee ee North India..... Bijnore ic coca ss. 
Training Schools, Budaon............. North India... .. Budaon......... 
Boarding School, Budaon.............- North India. .... IBUGHOR <5. .sc0ce.ci7 
Boarding School, Budaon.............. North India. .... Budaon.... 22... 
Primary. Schoolsercs:cs.cira- «(oat «0% tas North India... .. Badtons 523.0 ce 
Primary School. 0s... 0.i.stsde0res. North India. .... Budsonseccacne 
Primary Schools... ia<.-4.-«00sc0clee North India... .. Chandausi....... 
Gill. School) Gadoli: . ..........-.<5..00s000 North India. .... Garbiwal....-fcns 
High: School) Paurtc ic .d.c0. ccc see North India... .. Garhwal.... cm .<2 
Primary Schools... cach 2s wi 3 Sema ee North India... .. Garhwal......... 
Boarding School, Hardoi............+.- North India... .. Hardoi... 0223: 
Boarding School, Almora.............. North India....../Kumaon........ 
Boarding School, Almora...........%.. North India... .. Kumaon........ 
Boarding School, Dwarahat ........... North India... .. Kumaon........ 
Boarding School, Dwarahat............ North India. .... Kamaon......... 
High School, Naini Tal............... North India... .. umaon........ 
High School, Naini Tal................ North India. .... Kumaon........ 
Boarding School, Pithoragarh.......... North India... .. Kumaon........ 
Boarding School, Pithoragarh.. .. . Puabroe North India. .... Kumaon 
Boarding School, Ranikhet............. North India... .. Kumaon ss .2.08 8 
Primary Schools sis sccacisteustenveisatert North India. .... umaon.......- 
PTMOry-SChOOW ae, «nrsee ida 2 Sees oo e North India... .. Kumaon........ 
Parker High School, Moradabad....... North India... .. Moradabad...... 
Parker Branch School, Moradabad... .. North India..... Moradabad... .. . 
Normal School, Moradabad............ North India... .. Moradabad...... 
Girls’ School, Moradabad.............. North India..... Moradabad...... 
Primary Schools. = = A. c.e--ascaeeec eee North India... .. Moradabad...... 
Primary Schools... 0315. sisisc es aes coe het North India. .... Moradabad... ... 
Primiary-Schools.. of. vere dm etsccday North India..... Pilibhit......... 
Perimary Schools... 3s i vtien see's 2 North India... ... IPilibhiten oessut 
Boarding School, Sitapur.............. North India. .... Sitapur......2 i. 
Boarding School, Sitapur.............. North India..... Sitapur.......... 
Primary School, Lakbimpur............ North India. .... Bitapuris s.c.c.c2 
Roba; «Sajsiais BEMIS sp. aie's Sore oO] MARRS ieee a Re eee so ae 
Industrial Institute, Aligarh........... Northwest India..|Aligarh.......... 
Middle School, Aligarh................ Northwest India. .|Aligarh.......... 
Middle School, Aligarh................ Northwest India..|Aligarh.......... 
Primary: Schoolsis. os csaiel. caulqacaseves Northwest India..|Aligarh.......... 
AELUMOMYESCROOIS «wri S ciyocap te cccheielsccie Ge Northwest India. ,|Aligarh.......... 
Primary Schools... asgaa. atoj-i-ste snot ey Northwest India. . |Anupshahr. 
PAUNATY SCHOOLS cio. ateth nics ele aero Northwest India..|Anupshahr...... 
BTIMAT YG OCHOOISS.. sao sea:a'.fe cee sie-are ae Northwest India. . |Bulandshahr. . 
EAAIAT Y SCR OOLB 07012 oictm o:n/ssete.0 2 2 ae Northwest India. .|Bulandshahr. . 
HEMOLY SCHOO. aias hos a bine s es nee Northwest India..|Delhi........... 
Training School, Meerut........ eben Northwest India. .|Meerut.......... 
Middle School, Meerut................ Northwest India..|Meerut.......... 
Middle School, Meerut................ Northwest India. .|Meerut.......... 
BramManySOBOOIS. « ..s~. sith oe sich o onset Northwest India. .|Meerut.......... 
Primary Schools... 60s cn ceecee sas Northwest India..|Meerut.......... 
Training Schools, Muttra...../........ Northwest India. .|Muttra.......... 
Middle School, Muttra................ Northwest India..|Muttra.......... 
Middle School, Muttra................ Northwest India. .|Muttra.......... 
Primany Sthooléiy.sft:.at <eceioec ee Northwest India. .|Muttra.......... 
erimariy Schools. ceases ban -Ayescueee Northwest India..|Muttra.......... 
SEMA TVA SCHOO Beraicecrttutsrecta eo Northwest India. .|Muzaffarnagar. . . 
Primary Sthoolg sc osc kA Northwest India. .|Muzaffarnagar.. . 
Boarding School, Roorkee............. Northwest India. .|Roorkee......... 
Boarding School, Roorkee.............. Northwest India. .|Roorkee......... 
Bomary Schoolsc..<. 0:02. o.ehecdben Northwest India. .|Roorkee......... 
Ue MEM SCO Bp 0. stile dee Northwest India..|Roorkee......... 
Primary ‘Schools ves seiko... «Heed a Northwest India..|Sonepat......... 
ELOUAM ciatta nasedinariasinte’s snecsee ae ee Pe vreces vivre wie. oorl hletieibebetertraeinerd 
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a. * Z2(|&le|4 | atjoalsslss|e} s/s) & 
Primary Sehools:............c.e+s5.. South India.... . Bangalore 5|M FY ..] 10) 197 x 7 
Normal and Industrial Institute, Kolar. .|South India... angalore 1] M HR Fe 2 esa ee 9 aH 
ing School, Kolar.............. South India... . . Bangalore 1; M ae 9) 438) 387) ..) 53! 6 ele too 
Baldwin High School, Bangalore...... South India... . . Bangalore 1] M DAMON 3 41) ..| 53) 19 paleo 2) 
Training School (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.).. .|South India Bangalore SVE EE el Beeya)inw Seale 22 9| 2 ee 9} 9 
Primary CONS ee ck seme Be South India Bangalore 17|MF) ..| 40) 591 ns Der + .| og 
Nurses’ Training School, Kolar......... South India... .. Bangalore i) F A a7 ees Balwasy 12} 12 
Kindergarten and Baby Fold, Kolar..... South India... . . Bangalore IMF] 4 2 ped OLe eaealy sent ee lee es bi 16 
Boarding School, Kolar.......,....... South India... .. Bangalore 1] F 1) 16) 80) 36) 72) ..| 18 7} 218 
Baldwin High School, Bangalore... ..... . South India... .. Bangalore. 1| F LiL 8 241 45) ..1 32) 17 1} 119 
Training Institute (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.).|South India... . . Bangalore. IMF 1 11 SORE DR 2 [coe [ee cae 43) 43 
Beiamiary SCHOO... 2522. 0.s. cele cess South India... . Belgaum. . COTY Fee Weta | ee (ee ..| 150 
Primary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.). .|South India... .. Belgaum 7c. ea SMO, 5, \bah| ods | —..|) ate clea «| 248 
Beynon Smith High School, Belgaum.. .|South India Belgaum........ 11M PICO Paha clme a kes |i Boal QOS RBAY ..| 639 
mPrimary Schools.............2s0.0-05 South India. . Belgaum........ 7IMF 2G 286|= Oh. en) ..| 265 
Sherman Girls’ School, Belzaum....... South India Belgaum....... 1] F : 10] 82 BIE aati eee ia 90 
pelo Smith High School, Belgaum... . .|South India elgaum........ 1] F SST Ries ale at enol QOUS 27 Wl aedG 
Tndustriai School, Gokak Falls........ South India Belgaum........ 11M : No ae (eee eames liane, © a 9 9 
Primary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.)..|South India. Belgaum........ 6721 i Bc ee ers) ey 62] Rll) eee i ie 5 
mrimary-Schoolé........:.---.----+.. South India Gulbarga........ GIMF! ..| 9 Cs eae sk emia |e a ee 
Boarding School, Gulbarga........... South India..... Gulbarga. WOME dcr] ew Siiet Bi n> wk fe ae ot Peal 
Industria! School, Gulbarga........... South India... .. Gulbarga... ..... 11M me 1 een Oe (eee tare et 9 9 
Boarding School, Gulbarga............ South India... .. Gulbarga........ MF) ..J 8 26) 36] 4 se | OO 
Primary Schools ..-|South India... .. Gulbarga........ 1| F Salty Sel Qe calle as 2 
Primary Schools South India..... EY O2|M FY -<c) 4] 1988) » 44) 2) a 1232 
Boarding School, Madras... .|South India... .. adrag.......-. 1| M Dp SSNPS, Sane IOte eT 5) 101 
eremory School’. s... ccc ewe eh ce ewes South India... . Madras... +. DMRS sila 22)) del iSO 2 Dil meal ae ..| 394 
Skidmore Mem. Girls’ School, Madras. . . .|South India... .. Madras) ac: 1} F 12)" 69l= ~SbIe <2) 28> 5 20) 157 
Boarding School, Raichur. . -|South India... .. Raighur® 5 cae 3 1|M 2 8} 18 | oan let 26 
Primary Schools......... .--|South India... .. Raichur......... 17|MF Te A OG eee eee BPP ea) 
Boarding School, Raichur............. South India... .. Raichur... 2.2: +: 1JIMF 10! 97 19} 22 4] 142 
CRY SUES BAS SC HOS tT Tet AC MOPEISD) (Py SSI ane | ae ae 171 15} 381) 4424) 456) 115] 521] 436 124) 6076 
AORN a,c s,cia\sise.2jcaleossmaiateaeeis amir ree Serr header sions cerca cars 517 88} 1143] 10743] 2388] 158]3670]1774| 524} 298]19555 
PCIIEY os ih oivinc wit afetos a Stabies oS » LET Ee re a Bs [ee a 319 71} 908} 8741} 1672] 387]1863] 479 1} 262) 13405 
Jointly Operated. ............-.. Le res. aie |e eae ae 342 1} 495) 8298 30} 10) 54 4 85} 8681 
SLOTS hate ay Re ofa eo ame A ia We RO | 1178 160) 2546)27782| 4290} 555]5587/2257| 525) 645/41641 
8 
Al 
bk & o o 
JAPAN Bi : 3 p & 
M/al/s/HIs 
To-O-Gijuku, Hirosaki............... East Japan..... Ponoka yh. s2 4 1] M 4) 21 490] .. 490 
(0 Gakko, Hirosaki. ..............5.. East Japan..... Tohoku......... 1) F Dad Olireen £5) 202 202 
Memorial, Hirosaki......... Hast Japan..... PRONOKU .taiste eins IMF) 1) 3) (55 3 55 
Aiko Kindergarten, Hirosaki........... Eest Japan..... MOROKU 3 ton asec IMF i} 3) 45 Sy 45 
Tai Jo Gakki, Hakodate............... ast Japan..... Hokkaido....... 1| F Qf. SAGINEE... 289 289 
Dickerson Memorial, Hakodate........ East Japan..... Hokkaido. ...... IMF; 1] 6] 90 x 90 
-ascoe Memorial, Hokodate........... East Japan..... Hokkaido....... MF; .. 3) 36 a 
Kanagawa Kindergarten, Yokohama.....|Hast Japan... .. MOKAL oye 5s s.<1210/0' TMAB es... 2h) 5 162 ae A 
reches, Oivawa...- ee cee eee ele East Japan..... Wokat. ce. scsi 2) MA et ae es #3 3 
Aoyama Jo Gakuin, Tokyo............ East Japan..... MOK YO! 002 a0 1| F eV oe 950 Geer 
"raining School, Tokyo...........+.. East Japan..... Tokyo...... Pets 1|) F All: ela SS 0. es BL 
Chinzei in, Nagasaki............ West Japan..... North Kyushiu...| 1) M Dy 201 ie 2h. 500 Bie 
Jo Gakko, Fukuoka........ ee ees West Japan..... North Kyushiu...} 1} F PE sais 305 gta 
Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki.......... West Japan..... North Kyushiu.. . 1| F i ae vd a oe 369] .. 7 
Kwassui College, Nagasaki............ West Japan..... North Kyushiu.. . 1] F BP eile: eae = hen98 sales 
Kindergartens........ Be athe: ooh os ¢ West Japan... . North Kyushiu...| 2/MF) ..| 7] 168 a Hed 
Kindergartens, Kumamoto Station... .. West Japan,.....|/South Kyushiu...}| 6|MF 6} 122 2 
Kindergartens, Kagoshima............ West Japan..... South Kyushiu...} 1)/MF 3} «68 
ie 41 490] 500 990 
fee Board........ Pp las tek eo oes 9 80 ae tesitacc dviere|itorsubieatunctsingeins 2 6 aye i; palGrodv es. 
_ Society....... pA Eye fe: apa esl cece. 23) ..| 23} 190) 646 .-]2115] 93} ..] 186] 3040 
Va 
F TRA L Seprinebaasentacn nehae Ine AAAD ROCIO IAGO OG 1 0.3150 25 29| 231) 646 490|2615| 93 186] 4030 
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a| | sé — 
E ae 
e 3 oA 8 
Name Prac ConFruRENCE District ee a Za - =| ] 
6] & = 
el/Els ze) 2] elle lel 
a 3 | 
KOREA Bla /S/2\ 2 elal4 £/ 3! 
Z\ale|S4 G|HisS Oo] & | 
‘Primary Gehoolsis. ss) jes sens. + Canes (Koréaacaaaetees Chemulpo....... 6| M oH 640 
PrimaryiSchool)s jocie sete ee trinaea ates IKOre ats ia testers Chunan.....05. 2. 1| M Si] 40 
Primary School, Haiju...............- Toreaiwca:siraccaes IFLA UL wel ong cone WE oe 260 
Primary School, Kalsan............+.. (XOrea aeerictsierciers: Hongsung....... 1 | 2 100} .. 
High School, Kongju................55 Korea ernnurianncon Kongju......... 1} M 2 4 veahl DY 
Primary School, Kongju............... INOrea een exer ater Kongju. NY is roe ate 180). 
Primary Schools. Pyengyang 38} M ..| 1038 3760 
Primary Schools yengyang......| 18] F = CHAS ally OVEN Bee 
KM der GUrtensi arcs tabrw:. date atehetate: oe 1e ears Pyengyang...... ST NIMH Pere | BOR ee SE Ole sli 
Pai Chai High School, Seoul............ cK 1; M ONTO sae 773 
Kindergartens. ..........+.+- 4iM Fl 8) 21] +820 Ae 
Primary Schools............- 41 M 8] 26} 1411 
Bible School (Union), Seoul... . DI SVC aT eal ltae Shorel| merce ae ge 
Ewha Haktang, Seoul.......... 5| F 8} 29) 120) 3889) 225 
Primary School, Suwon........ 1; M = Zi all PY) w See 
High School, Yengbyen........ 1| M ill) a ee.) 
Primary Schools....... 4M Fl ..| 11 Doan 
Boys’ School, Kwang. ne 1]MF |) eas 40 
Prumary Schools; <cnc\.< so0c canoes aes 7MF 21; 40) 99 
Board..... Restotetets piovmaysiecciste size tate 58 15) 222) 1411} 5240) 928 
EUG RI CUE IAD OR Coon Oe 50 11} 109] 1330) 1615} 225 
otal tereymaco teres chs cc Sa Ses emcees me ese cl| Ree ech aac ee 26| 331) 2741] 6855)1448 
LATIN AMERICA 2 | °8 
o 
a 
Ooo 
Day Schools.......2..... Scan nc ened Mexico.......... Central css.--5-2 GME) cal) 12 eo 840) * sai, 
Sarah L. Keen School, Mexico City..... Mexico... <.00.. Central 2... .<.3 MF) 5] 14) 54) 180) 94! 45 
Industrial School, Mexico City......... i 1) F CA RES seal) GPA Bll as 
Bible Training School, Mexico City xi 1| F Sih atl ire evatl| ee at hays 
DS COOLS: «craters reasoners eres Xi aMF .. 41 ...| 173 10 
Daviseboolses mk. maken es. cite eaecssess i SIME 3 9) 8891 195) *6 
Velasco Institute, Queretaro........... i UMF .. 6} 15) 65} 20 
Villagran School, Pachuca............. i 1| M Pal) 12) 220)) 123!) 740 
Ludlow Institute, Pachuca...... x1 IMF) 4] 11) 60) 175) 71 
Colegio Juarez, Guanajato. . Xi TNR 2) 7 P28" esi 18 
Dai SchoolsPen mea: te stash ete Sack XI LE ee Ne 20\| ee Gill| aren 
Day Schools........... solictise bepoe o mCOsieh. bros. Puebla cists st ion 18)M FV ../ 23] 82] 636) 18 
Methodist Mexican Isntitute, Puebla....|Mexico.......... (Bache ne 1| M 3} 18] ...| 180} 199 
DED SHON orc clodecod co onaeduenne oc Mexiconies sea) Puebla gies. S|MF) ..J 5) 85] 113) 24 
Normal Institute, Puebla.............. Mexico... sl 0. ete lays sen see IMF; 7 19} 70) 336) 217 
Board ince tected oteet cone Moxicossert eee | Meceeasch accra 32 3) 80} 156) 1489) 283) .. 
SOcletyaee Meme Re see ee GEICO deer | | Pe eit oni ed 12 25] 67) 3818} 1054) 465) 45 
Potalt cede. shoe terace, sand aatioce ee | eS eo | eee as ee 44 28] 147} 474] 2543) 748) 45 
Pan-American Institute, Panama City...|Central America..|Panama.........| 1/MF] 5] 6 100] 17] 40 
an-American Institute, David......... Central America..|Panama......... IMF] 3) «2 TAS cos ie a 
Methodist School, Alajuela............ Central America. .|Costa Rica... ... DVD 92/2 Saale ca 
Methodist School, San Jose............ Central America. .|Costa Rica... ... MF) 4 4 71) 14 
Potal=—Board: Sistah isa: ste cs ae aa eee 4 14, 14 219) 31) 52 
American Institute, Pa Paz............ Bolivia La -Pazeetnee cee 1JMF\ 10) 16 328] 178) 24 
American Institute, Cochabamba... .., . Bolivia. . ..-|Cochabamba.... . IMF) 7 10 97| 42) 51 
NightiSchoolsix.. oaks fine caonnete Bolivia .|Cochabamba.....} 2)|MF) ..| 4 220\\ San ae 
fhotal— Board jaw. Watt. scosttial eee ee Pig poe one ndocsc nats 4 17| 30 645) 220| 75 
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Namp PLACE CoNFERENCE District a 2 iz a 8 3 
sl@la,al fle = 
LATIN AMERICA q 3/.8|8| 8 ae 2 
be I = A . oD po 
z|&jel/a2/e| a |e e 
' Santiago College, Santiago............. Clee. Central i-.22255e" 1| F 22 201 
_ Colegio Americano, Concepcion........ Chile: 38 g-)n ee Concepcion...... 1| M j 9 a 12 37 29 i ta 
~ Concepcion College, Concepcion........ Chile eg smit ee Concepcion...... 1| F Oe 20) 231i 62) 177 
-Bunster Farm Agri. Inst., Angol........ Chilexv sone! eee Southern........ PAY Ei Sy ee 26 5( 
: cote Se BRR Maes: « ER Seid ae oa ak (i en. 5 23| 40| 74} 300| 164 29 103| 670 
; ie ar he e recles Commer- 5 F 
cial Ward, Buenos Aires............. ast’n So. Amer..|Buenos Aires..... 2| M 6) 25 160 
| Training School (Union), Buenos Aires. . .|East’n So. Amer. ./Buenos Aires. 1| M OA eal se iy - a 
» Instituto Modelo, Buenos Aires .?...... East’n So. Amer..|Buenos Aires 1| F PA oth TW es 11 
| Evangelical School, Buenos Aires... .... East’n So. Amer..|Buenos Aires MF .. 2 Fact ener 35 
| Orphanage and Agri. Inst., Mercedes. . . .| East’n So. Amer. .|Buenos Aires 1; M x3 3 aS ae 57 
peprimary Schools...........-..-++-.--- East’n So. Amer..|Northern........ 3] M 13 112\5 112 
Gleason Institute, HROSSNGO,pereterers ete baie) East’n So. Amer..|Northern........ 1) F ss 2 163), ee 163 
Colegio Americano, ROSarlO ts aoe cee ser East’n So. Amer. .|Northern........ IMF; 4) 16 70) 54 155 
Evangelical Schools.........-.+-+-++-- East’n So. Amer. .|Northern........ 3M FEF] C.. 6 LOSI ea. 108 
Colegio Rivadavia, San Luis........... East’n So. Amer. .|Cuyo........... CUIMED Se Sse S| Saal: ngs 68 
Evangelical School, Mendoza.......... East’n So. Amer. .|Cuyo........... 1JMF; .. 1 15] 201) a 44 
. Crandon Institute, Montevideo... iebone East’n So. Amer. ./Uruguay........ 1) F 9} 19} 25] 107] 238 419 
North American Academy, Montevideo...|East’n So. Amer. ./Uruguay........ 1] M 4 6 ac} Sh A7I~ 66 140 
’ Pan-American Inst. (Cerro), Montevideo.|Hast’n So. Amer..|Uruguay........ TMP ol 20}) a8 a: 58 
| Howard Evan. Sch. (Cerro), Montevideo.|East’n So. Amer. .|Uruguay........ IMF ape 31 31 
Praarde ete ase cortices este as Hast.nSo. Amery. Viera. sees sec 17 15] 58} 35) 579] 133] 91 109) 947 
RSME EN tccers cia aig ch croccins'= a Stance siete © astn So; Amer: |\.2..2) 5 escsien te. 3 13] 37} 25) 340) 292) .. 80] 737 
ol jen Ree Rg eee See ee ae nae SR 20 28] 95] 60| 919] 425] 91 189] 1684 
# Anglo-American sari Callaoe es North Andes.....|Coast........... “4IM EF] 2] 13! ~=60] 320 380 
§ Victoria School, Lima................. North Andes.....|Coast........... NOR oS Gas 161 
Girls’ School, ie seh oo ee North Andes.....|Coast........... 1; M Gla" = 7 135] 30 165 
502 GNC ee Oe an ei, SEO, North vAndess-e esl. astucm vee. A 2 41 16} 60) 481) .. 541 
BUOIBEYORE Lice oe neta oe Slclseeieee North Andes, 22 isc. seoen none 1 Glider |: 230)ers0 165 
Oe Behe ns Ae eee 3 10| 23 60} 616| 30 . | 708 
IESeils) aa dgeancgnacenaconsoeat Wevhtar Ameria 3 7il\a <t.50 acco 64 76| 238) 325} 3713] 831 284) 5400 
BOClohy Me essa eae mee: bee batmvAmoric¢ac. Wesson ccs cr ncek 16 44) 111] 343) 1529) 787 94] 2798 
ANGUS hs ance ee ii Peete el | bac A ne Seb | et a a Soa 80} ..| 120] 349} 668) 5242/1618 378} 8198 
Pile fs ‘g 
o 
MALAYA E we oBle 
2) e8o8) 2) 2 | 
a | aaa Alo 
“Chinese School, Ayer Tewar........... Malaya........- Fed. Malay States} 2|MF] ..} 3] 20) 32) 5 57 
_ Anglo-Chinese School, Ipoh............ Malaya........- Fed. Malay States} 2| M 2} 28] 193] 316] 171 755 
Chinese School, Kajang............... Malaya........- Fed. Malay States} 1) M is 1 ge Q5 i Pell 25 
Anglo-Chinese School, Kampar........ Malaya......... Fed. Malay States) 1/MF) ..} 12) 131] 187] 65 333 
Anglo-Chinese School, Klang.......... IMalavarcesk cs - Fed. Malay States} 1) M 2] 14) 98] 264] 103 487 
Methodist School, Kuala Lumpur. ..... Malaya......... Fed. Malay States} 2! M 4) 19) 146} 305) 163 651 
Anglo-Chinese School, Parit Buntar.....}Malaya......... Fed. Malay States IMF) ..| 11} 65) 184) 88 292 
Anglo-Chinese School, Port Swettenham .|Malaya......... Fed. Malay States} 1)/MF| .. 4| 38] 45 83 
| Chinese School, Pusing..........-..... Malavanie vente sir Fed. Malay States} 1) M = 2 olls ree 51 
Anglo-Chinese School, Sitiawan........ Malaya........- Fed. Malay States} 1)MF) ..| 4}! 37} 60) 18 115 
Anglo-Chinese School, Ipoh............|Malaya......... Fed. Malay States} 1] F 3], 7] 121), 110} 38 283 
Methodist School, Klang..............- Malaya.......<:. Fed. Malay States} 1] F 1} 4) 48 22) 5 75 
! Methodist School, Kuala Lumpur....... Malaya sense cn: Fed. Malay States} 1] F 4; 8] 214) 181) 61 417 
» Treacher School, Taiping........-....- Malayal. occ-..: Fed. Malay States} 1) F 2} 6] 51) 66) 28 142 
~ Anglo-Chinese School, Telok Anson.....|Malaya......... Fed. Malay States} 1)MF) ..| 11) 81) 150) 74 324 
Malacca......... IMF 1} 10} 10 20 





! Chinese School, Asahan..............- Malaya........- 
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a a Purius (Day anp Boarpine) 
S| 
8 & 8 
Name PLace CoNFERENCE Disrricr gh | gel ee 3 
| a oe Bl Bl 3 m 
Sale = $| $|/ 2/8 /2 5 
MALAYA £/S/6/28] 8] selegl 2122 Fe 
ele |2£/3/ 2 | esis a] lg 2] 2 
zlalelz2}/& |Aamitelo] 48 |d)5] & 
Aaglo-Chinese School, Malacca......... Malaya......... Malacea.......05 1] M 2) 8] 53] ° 128] 15) 9 i 
Anglo-Chinese School, Seremban. ..... - Malaya......... Malacca........- MF) 1). @ 65) 82) 656) 11 bs 
Chinese Schools, Malacca.............. Malaya......... Malacca......... 3;/MF] .. 3 20 ee |e 31 
Suydam Schools, Malacca......... feo eee Malaya... ..2¢ <n Malacca......... 1| F Qi, 1G) Vea |) LS8eet2 | eed ei: 
Anglo-Chinese School, Bukit Mertajam. .|Malaya......... Penang...... eee 1; M Ss 6 158 on 
_ Anglo-Chinese School, Dato Kramat....|Malaya......... Penangy os. a. 1] M i 4 i) ee a 
Anglo-Chinese School, Nebong Tebal....|Malaya......... Penang.......... 1] M os i 4 1h, ees ees 
Anglo-Chinese School, Penang......... Malaya......... IPenane@cenienc nace 2| M 5} 57 1183) 345} 155 1683 
Iandsay School, Penang........-..+-.- Malaya......... Penang.......... 1| F 3] 14 373] 36) 14 423}: 
All Schools. ......-.-. ap dpm aeeae aoe Malaya......... Sarawak......... 17|M F 1] 29 450; 50) .. 500) 
Anglo-Chinese School, Singapore. ...... Malaya... 02.0. Singapore....... 1] M 4); 40 665) 553} 113 1351} 
English Schools, Singapore............- ingapore....... 2\IMF; 1) 16 541) 56) .. 597} 
Oldham Hall, Singapore........-...-.. Singapore....... 2) M 1 7 256] 37 293 
Continuation School, Singapore........ Singapore....... 1; M Pets 299] 101) .. 400 
Short Street School, Singapore.......... Singapore. . 1] F 4; 14 312] 133] 22 467) 
Fairfield Girls’ School, Singapore Singapore. . 1| F Die 320| 54) .. 3874 (4 
Nind Home, Singapore..........--.--. .|Singapore....... 1| F 1) 4 O9ly sie 99 |, 
Gaylang School, Singapore............. Singapore....... 1] F Pe 2 78 
Boards. «60% come = ween. Seu - VR yratiage ss oie aber cocoa ess con ote ac lo 48 23] 307] 1033) 5547/1895) 451 8977’ 
OCIEEY ce oc chide ater Bons Malay aioe Baten lp ciopenien eae 10 21} 77) 434] 1650} 362) 72 2518 
Biyoyiccd i: Maton Sere leriegen So Remite ee ie aon AMO 5, 2 PONE, hPa nal ath fener, 58 44| 384] 1467) 7197/2257) 523 11495 | 
NETHERLANDS INDIES 
Vernacular Schools. ...........-...... Netherl’nds Indies|Java............ 14|M F a 18] 43; 36 
Airatning SChool. «skis casis- Sam's ape: Netherl’nds Indies|Java............ 1|M Dla. 22) 8 é oy of eS 5 
English School, Buitenzorg............ Netherl’nds Indies|Java............. 1| M 3} 7} 65) +127) 49 251 1 
English School, Palenbang............. Netherl’nds Indies|Java............ IMF; 1) 5) 53) 48] 42 143 3 
English School, Malang. .........-.... Netherl’nds Indies|Java............ 1; M Ze ell pete lettin ao at 
Girls’ School, Baitoni.............-.... Netherl’nds Indies|Java............ 2| F Die 2m TiAl eel a7, » 
Girls’ School, Buitangorg.............. Netherl’nds Indies|Java............ 1| F |] 3! 5) 68] 40! 30) 4 142 | 
Vernacular Schools.< 0... c.c. 2... Netherl’nds Indies|West Borneo... .. aU a ast ar Te eet | 127 7 
OMe a as chars shen bide eer tee Netherl’nds Indies|................ 23 5 
Decletyri. me cast rence ey Netherl’nds Indies]................ 3 i °F * i 37 , m3 } 
UN tes aia a een FI Sh a a te HEA idee ee 26 12| 44} 760| 278] 171] 5 1247 | 
NORTH SUMATRA 
District Schools.....................- North Sumatra...|Asahan......... 7IMF ; 
Boys’ School, Medan............. ‘"|North Sumatta...[Medan... 1.1. lstaee ae be el e et 
Girls’ School, Medan. . .|North Sumatra...|Medan..- 112111! IMF} 1] 5} 62| 25 16 ieee 
District Schools!) =. ssc). eis daease see North Sumatra...|Medan.......... 41M F 12} 120} 153} 35 ty 315 | 
Fotal—Boardi: 2. g2:./s.cy) te | oot he ee ee 13 13] 28] 323] 436] 118 17| 895} 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Harris Memorial Training Sch., Manila. .|Philippine Islands |Central. . . =| lee a ee 
Training School—Bible Women, Lingayen|Philippine Islands Paneakiia., ake 1 r : : 2 
Total—Society:. 0.5. nese est 6| it 95 [ 
Grand Total—Boara,............. cara, —|—|-|— ! 
Grand Total—Society.............. ee or 94776 } 
Jointly Operated................. 1) 495 42561 | 
Grand Total = i | 
FANG LOAN Te <a ce neoneence All Fieldsini-..ccco| Seoee eee as) ai Pa | 
. (3000 917|7312| . 146918 
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Report of the Board of Education 


MEDICAL STATISTICS, 1925 


tus Urion Hospitals are starred. Only those Hospitals and Dispensaries of the ‘ 
Board of Foreign Missions from which statistics have been received are reported here. All sums of money are in United States ctirréncy. 















































































































Srarr HosprraL Out-Patients DIsPENSARY 
FOREIGN | NATIONAL re 
2 \8 Z 
= s |S =! 
| a; Aa le 2 8 
NAME AND LOCATION {3/8 ee Bo MBE eg ee 
: 3 $|8|_. -| lalal2i dl dg g| a/2 £| 83 
Ala|E B| je) 2/2 [ag gie| _| 2 lel sz a| 2 | 34 
PIES 5 3/3] 3 |AjsSissia]2| 2 lels"/S2] 21 3 | 8 [salve 
S810 a = a & lol RO] RO]-= | 2 > = a RP } o mi = nO| eS 
Sel ela|s/8lslal2) 4] 4S lszieslés/s/2] § |SieiSs]/o |] 8] 4 eslés 
: alee ie ela 28/2) 2 eeeieeie|2| = Zea 22| 2 | =| 2 Blige 
) Slelolelalzi6|S|a2\al)2 ijaizelzs|ole| & |SolzS Sh) 8) & |e leslie 
1 2131415161718 19 §10] 11 | 12 |13] 14 | 15 [16] 17 | 18 119] 20] 21 22 23 | 24 | 25 | 26 
EASTERN AsiA 
. Carina 
Central China 
Tunki General............. Jj..}..| 1]..} 1] 5} 67 12) 92) 1587/17) 18) 84 Di tek 4 16} 1532) 3683] 5213] 53] 80: 
Wuhu General. ...... ee ee 2} 1)..| 3) 4) 6} 8) 18} 42] 901/13144/14| 356) 63 114) 7 2| 262) 4321) 9546/13867| 207) .. 
ae Nanking (Union)...] 4/ 5] 2/11] 7| 8] 7] 221150/2964/38042/13/1132) .. ..| 2. ..| 3000]15940/31591/47531) .. 
ungking 
ee acaee-in-China Sap ores 1) 2] 1) 3) 1] 7| 26) 34] 75) 435) 8731/20) 70) 787 25) 94 199} 1199] 2292) 3491 
- LOOChOW 
eer, General, Kutien...... 1] 1}..| 2| 3}. 2|‘ 5) 50) 465) 7182/15] 75} 150 525] 10) 315) 1045} 1586] 3401) 4987} 340] 300 
mgsi 
Ensign Mem’, Nanchang... . 2) 2|..) 4) 2) 2) 7} 11) 25) 385} 6000)16) 86) 11 47 . 47] 6672|22452)/29124) 235) 148 
ng ole Kiukiang..... 1} 1) 1) 3) 2|.2) 22) 26) 80/1101)16303}15} 328) 27 233 306} 6997|14866/21900) 317 106 
ort. | 
Changli General...........- 1)..|.-| 1] 1) 2} 2) 5) 27) 306) 4753/15) 152) 515 176| ..| 78] 516) 1526) 4841) 5867) ..) 21 
| Hopkins Mem'l, Peking ears 5} 2!..| 7| 8! 6] 70} 84] 67| 795}15156)19) 192} 320 3 78 25] 10479] 31581142060] 1050) 250 
General, Shanhaikwan...... 1} 1)..| 2} 2) 2) 3] 7} 32) 126] 1520)12) 56) 405 91] ..| 200} 419} 1854) 9270)11124) ..| .. 
peeneral, fOr 1) 2|..| 3) 1) 2] 19) 22] 35) 736) 8109/11) 47) . 1445] 73] ..| 3808] 3877| 6456/10333) 256) 609 
7 ntung 
General, Tsouhsien.........}.. es ees eae ae fe | 21 12)} 12) 150)12 3 1949] 2429] 4378 
General, Feicheng..........].. 3 eee ee ie B12 Saeed oe nl Fae 365| 120) 485 
Yenping 5 
Speare Mem’l, Yenping......} 1) 1}..| 2] 2} 2| 15] 19} 55] 759} 9350/75] 142) 124 64) 18 3] 202) 1365) 3762) 5127) 212) 840 
General, Yungan...........].. ..{.-/.-| 1]..] 1] 2) 25) 84! 1856/22) 37) 34 21,2 6) =... 711 635] 2340} 2972) 144) 98 
Dispensary, Changhufan....]. . Oe set i Paes Wea ee | a a ie 9 eee eae ey te 42| 3 124] 2140} 4280) 6420) 124] 124 
Dispensary, Shahsien.......}.. ..{.-[.-] 1].-] 1] 2] 4) 16} 182/11) 26) 72 186} 3 263] 786) 1755) 2541) 177| 92 
Dispensary, Kwei Hua.. Wecde-fe}ac] 1.-] cab 2-3} 26) 559/19] 33) 52 229] .. 327] 1952| 2090} 4042) 153) 118 
General, Yuki...........-.-[.- ae ey et a | 1} 2] 10) 24) 440/18} 17) 8 on 29] 526) 2059) 2585} 32] 76 
Hinghwa 
Jakway Dispensary, Ng Sauhj..|..|..]..| 1 4, 5). 85) 1131).. 127| ..| 79| 282} 637} 3982] 4619 
Korra 
Norton Mem’l, Haiju .<e--- 2| 1|..| 3] 2) 5] 10) 17] 20) 156] 1871)12) 15] 135 53] ..| ..| ..117] 2232] 5408] 7640} 29 
Christian Dispens’y, Kongju . Let oe Lea Sl Cae!) Aol, ZONES) ay ne 917| 26)1703| 2719} 60S} 5230] 5835) 44! 10 
Union Christian, Pyengyang.| 2] 2|..| 4| 4) 5) 56} 65) 54) 925]11693)13) 331/2160 ..| ..[ ..|  974]10493]20987/31480| . .|2858 
~ Severance Union, Seoul... ... 11} 4. .|15}22/39}107| 168] 92) 2057|26464|13) 738) 793 516}18308}40123/58431; ..) .. 
SouTHEASTERN ASIA 
NeErHeER.anps Inpies 
Methodist Mission, Tjisaroea.] 1) 1).-| 2}..|17| 1) 18} 60) 425]13525/37| 72) 25 4993) 1550 1} 825 
Sournmern Asia = 
| Invra 
Gujarat 
Thoburn Mem’l, Nadiad... | 1] 3}..| 4|..| 9} 10) 19]100)1498} ...|..) 713) 785 . , A 3 
Hyderabad 
Methodist Hospital, Bidar...} 1)..|--| 1]..|..| 4] 4] 17} 188} 1614 4) 109} 216 2325] 3]/ ..| 4532] 4589) 3211] 7800] 216/258¢ 
Crawford Mem’l, Vikarabad.} 1] 1}..| 2| 1) 4) 11) 16] 27} 252} 2020 8| 24) 42 32) 3] 81| 181} 2779] 2746) 5525) 48/2221 
AFRICA 
Neo en 1 1..| 6| 1) 7] 12] 99] 2768|27 33 2201| 2/2500] 5145] 3823] 5369| 9192 
A ZO! - alee a ia -- Ar croleane 
Gamett Mem’l, Kapanga....| 1| i}--| 2}--| 5} 1] 6 20| 125| sosoje4| | 19 7| 51) ..| 164} 242]12000]13800|15800| . .} 10¢ 
 Rhodesi 
Fiction Mem’l, Nyadisi.. .} 1} 1)-- 2)..| 2} 3) 5) 17) 179) 3725/20 3 3 8725 
Latin AMERICA 
, Mexico 
“Latin America (Un.), Puebla.) 2| 3|..| 5|..]14| 1] 15) 41) 373) 5595/15] 121] 26 1550| 3} 30) 2405 | 
: h Andes-Pe 
Morte meee cam, Callao.. | 4| 6]--/10| 6/41] 36] 83| 72) go7|15567|17] 568 6716 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


National Homes, Schools, and Settlements of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 


of the Methodist Episcopal Church in which Educational Work 
and Industrial Training are provided 





Hons, ScHoots, AND SETTLEMENTS 





Alaska 
Jesse Lee Orphanage.........-.....505 
Children’s Homes 
Mothers’ Jewels Home and School....... 
Sager-Brown Orphanage...........-..++ 
Chinese Work 
Chinese Home .vehres<tarach a.crstereistrise eet 
City Missions 
Italian Kindergarten: ..2.......1.0.+c0. 
Blodgett Community House............ 
Ttalian: Missions: 2460 hs: kk tse sat 
East Saint Louis Settlement............ 
(Umity: Mission smeettc.s: cnc ts. ctor lane 
Wtalian Mission. «foc vicar rnnchs 
HepHiasMarcyiCenterss, a. « eens aeerae se 
Campbell Settlement. ............0+005 
Mothers’ Memorial Social Center........ 
Portland Industrial Settlement.......... 
Rock Springs Settlement..............- 
Bingham Canyon Settlement........... 
Indian Work 
Navajo Industrial School. .............. 
Japanese and Korean Work 
Catherine P. Blaine Home.............. 
Negro Work 
PLD SV ersLOME aie Matern cies ovis eis emer 
WOMUELOMIES to Boxe oe'aysivin eves ticve eee re 
Boylan: Homes ihe sci ciacie sacra ee 
Atlanta Mission! 9 ).<<cidan cond cies reer 
HAL Rust: Homeashs. ise tee eeotne 
Allen Home and School.............-.- 
Browning Home and School............ 
Bennett! College? te cic..d. sc bes nebenare 
MlizayDee Home: tea. desis canis einer «are 
Adeline Smith Home................008 
PeckVHOME cc 2..iechord. cg sinus nc oats 


Faith and Zion Kindergartens........... 


Friendship Home Kindergarten......... 
National Training Schools for Missionaries 
and Deaconesses 
Lucy Webb Hayes, including Sibley Me- 
morial Hospital} 


Kansas City National Training School... 
San Francisco National Training Schoolt. 


McCrum Slavonie Training School....... 
Towa National Bible Training Schoolf.. . . 


Dwight W. Blakeslee Memorial Training 
Schooltisacexs Baek | 2... ee ee ee 
Spanish-American Work 
Harwood Home and School. ............ 
Mary J. Platt Home and School......... 
Frances De Pauw Home and School 
Rose Gregory Houchen Settlement 
George O. Robinson Orphanage 
Day Schools (4) 
White Work 
Elizabeth Ritter Home................. 
Ebenezer C. Mitchell Home and School. . 
Bennett Academy o...:. 05. .2c.0000os eee 
Rebecca McCleskey Home............. 
Erie Home and Aiken Hall.......,..... 
Epworth School for Girls..............- 





LocaTION 


York,, Nebitare: na -6 
Baldwin, La......... 


San Francisco, Cal.... 


New Orleans, La..... 
Hazleton, Pa........ 
Ustioa VINE YOae onavtectere 
East Saint Louis, Ill. . 
Berwick, Pa...... 5.0: 
Barrow Vibe cece as 
ChicagomlllWs)ee tae 
ary, Ind 
Cincinnati, Ohio... .. 
Portland, Ore........ 
Rock Springs, Wyo... 
Bingham Canyon, Utah 


Farmington, N. M.... 
Seattle, Wash........ 


Atlanta, Gate. acess. « 
Savannah, Ga....... 
Jacksonville, Fla... .. 
Atlanta s|\Gares 5 dents 
Holly Springs, Miss... . 
Asheville, N.C...... 
Camden, 8.C....... 
Greensboro, N. C..... 
Auisitin, “Texte or 
Little Rock, Ark..... 
New Orleans, La..... 


New Orleans, La... { 
Cincinnati, Ohio. .... 


Washington, D.C.... 
Kansas City, Mo..... 
San Francisco, Cal.... 


Uniontown, Pa....... 
Des Moines, Ia....... 


New Haven, Conn.... 


Albuquerque, N. M.. . 
Tueson, Ariz........ 
Los Angeles, Cal..... 

Paso; Text 142305 
San Turce, Porto Rico 
Porto Ricow -.. 5-200. 


Athens, Tenn........ 
Misenheimer, N.C... 
Mathiston, Miss..... 





SUPERINTENDENT 


Rev. Chas. T. Hatten..... 


Rev. John Calvert....... 
Rev. H. C. Seidel........ 


Miss Isabel Fleming. .... . 


Miss Emily Hauschild.... 
Miss Glenna Ford 
Miss Helen Edick........ 
Miss Lillie Sheffer........ 
Miss Edith Orvis........ 
Miss Blanche Kinison... .. 
Miss Anna Heistad....... 
Rey. Buel Horn.......-.- 
Mrs. John Boomgaard. .. . 
Miss Cilla G. Davis....... 
Miss Dorothy Burns... . . . 
Miss Ida Volz.........-. 


Mr. James H. Odle....... 
Mrs. Mae Holeomb....... 


Miss Emma Bass.,.....- 
Miss E. Mae Comfort..... 
Miss Bertha Losee....... 


.|Mrs. Hattie Carmicheal. . . 


Miss Nellie Carson....... 
Miss Louisa A. Bell...... 
Mrs. E. O. Zellers........- 
David D. Jones, Pres..... 
Miss Clara I. King....... 
Mrs. Hilda Nasmyth..... 
Miss Elinor Neal......... 
Mrs. Elma Allen......... 





Miss Myrtle Willette... .. 


pe Chas. §. Cole, D.D., 
NEB te arech vores nner 
Miss Anna Neiderheiser, 
DiPeds Pres ss i) ih 
Rev. E. V. DuBois, D.D., 
IPT 6s Pao fehs tastes oaie o> 
Miss Emma White....... 
Rev. Amos E. Griffith, 
DAD iRres sneer 


Rev. James B. Berry, B.D., 


Miss Verr Zeliff.......... 
Miss Winifred Myser..... 
Miss Jennie Mathias... ... 
Miss Emma Brandeberry. . 


\ Mrs. James C. Murray.. 


Mrs. R. P. Cummings..... 
Miss Caroline F. Youngs. . 
Rev. Jasper Weber, Pres. . 
Miss Catherine Ten Eyck. . 
Mrs. F. A. Hendricks..... 
Miss Eloise A. Hafford.. . . 





* Non-Resident Teachers and Lecturers not included, except where full-time service is given. 
; { This school excluding hospital also listed under schools of Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. 
See also report of Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. 
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Expense 


$31, 565 


4,340 
17,650 
5,050 
10,445 
17,320 


26,375 
1,050 





Miss Hilda Faye McDonald } 





9,955 
3,520 
2,690 


290,510 
39,820 


18,510 
12,400 


21,220 


11,115 
17,925 











Puriis 
1927-1928 
> | ee] 2 
=| i=! 
3S 
& |\ealaa 
9) 120 
13) $110) eee 
9} 44 77 
6| 34) 100 
1 30 
5 214 
4 214 
6 214 
2 64 
4 107 
ll 275 
4 189 
5 72 
if 163 
3 125 
ate 62 
11] 105 
3 48 
5 50} 109 
10 94 20 
17} 100) 134 
aM) eke. 55 
4 72 49 
13 41) 156 
15 62} 144 
18 66} 145 
5 26 16 
5 51 37 
5 35) 134 
6 160 
3 60 
*33| 163 
*10 89 61 
*6 20 2 
*3 PE ee 
*8 28 2 
2 8 
10) 108) soz 
7 42) ... 
13|. 226s. 
8] :..|- 260 
7 SO) evar 
Blu eee |) 800 
5 90 48 
16) 102} 135 
18| 103 75 
8} 105 66 
13 86) 174 
rime Ci iae 


Total 


120 


110 
121 


134 


30 
214 
214 
214 


107 
275 
189 


163 
125 
62 


105 


163 
150 


22 
11 


30 


8 
108 
42 
125 
260 


90 
300 


138 
237 
178 
171 
260 

45 
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Deaconess Training Schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church 





Stu- Value of | Endow- 




















Faculty dents. | Property Taene Income | Expense 
Chicago Training School, L. F. W. Lesemann, Pres- 
ident, Chicago, W400 acy codec. ona g ee dee 22| 182} $360,374] $329,159] $84,152| $45,560 
The Cincinnati Missionary Training School, Rev. C. 
E. Schenk, D.D., President, Cincinnati, Ohio... . 9 71 126,000 109, 127 18,949 20,369 
Dorcas Institute, Rev. Frederick Schaub, D.D., Prin- 
cipal, Cincinnati, Ohio... 2.2... ee eee eee 7 21 20,000 12,500 6,500 6,000 
Iowa National Bible Training School, Rev. A. E. 
Griffith, D.D., Superintendent, Des Moines, Iowa. 8 SO E2502 O00 9 rss cere os oats 21,220 
Kansas City National Training School, Miss Anna 
Neiderheiser, President, Kansas City, Mo........ 10 150} 500,000 8,700 37,811 39,820 
Dwight W. Blakeslee Memorial Training School, Rev. 
James B. Berry, President, New Haven, Conn... . 2 8 25;000|(s tivek evaae 7,007 11,115 
National Missionary Training School, Rev. E. V. 
DuBois, D.D., President, San Francisco, Cal.... 6 QIN 127000 = trices 31,882 18,510 
Northwest Training School, Miss Ruth A. Fogle, 
Superintendent, Seattle, Wash.................. 5 27 42,000) ...... 12,507 9,842 
Lucy Webb Hayes National Training School, Rev. 
Charles S. Cole, D.D., President, Washington, D. C. 33 SGP REE BPE) ea ae ee 57,000 
102 624| 2,044,697 459 , 486 198 , 808 229 , 436 








Deaconess Educational Schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church 


Faculty Stu- Value of | Endow- 


dents | Property ment Income | Expense 





Chaddock Boys’ School,.Mrs. Eva C. Frields, Super- 








easy Po ae zi fa alee 4s ai - Z : ae 14 70} $160,000} $123,000 $28 , 000 $41,000 
Be ete cera A ON tes es 
perintendent, Helena, Mont................-. ee 12 75| 175,000 20,000 60,000 25,000 
Ce ah ne eee ab| ert ts-000l 36,600) Tanyanel ©! 37,480 
45 252 480,000 179,000 138,440 114,384 

CEST igs PE a ae a eS eee eee 147 876| 2,524,697 638 , 486 337 , 248 343 , 820 
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REPORT OF THE EDITOR OF CHURCH 
SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


To the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Meeting in Kansas City, May, 1928: 


FATHERS AND BRETHREN: 


Education to-day has as its objective the interpretation, con- 
trol and enrichment of human experience. It seeks, as did the 
older education, to transmit to each younger generation the 
rich social and spiritual heritage of the past. More particu- 
larly, it seeks the full, rounded development of persons through 
their intelligently directed participation with other persons in 
the gradual mastery of their common inheritance, in the discovery 
of new truth and in the progressive reconstruction of human 
society. Man learns to do by doing. He learns to live by living. 
Learning begins in life situations that stimulate interest and 
call forth responses. It results from purposeful activities car- 
ried through to successful outcomes in the solving of problems 
and the completion of individual and group enterprises. It is 
the task of formal education to accelerate the process of learning 
by controlling and changing the environment in which that 
process takes place, in such a way that interesting and worth- 
while problems and enterprises will emerge naturally and in a 
sequence advantageous to the uninterrupted development of 
the learner. 

In harmony with this conception of educational process, 
Christian education undertakes to safeguard, stimulate and 
guide the unfolding religious experience of children and young 
people. In so doing, it seeks to transmit to each younger gener- 
ation the living faith and spiritual wisdom of the Fathers. More 
especially it seeks the progressive realization of the Christian 
way of life in human society. Religious education, therefore, 
is pupil-centered and society-centered. The chief objective is 
the cultivation of intelligent, Christ-like attitudes and conduct 
in the pupils. Its contents and methods are determined by the 
religious development and spiritual needs of the individual and 
the group to whom it ministers. The Christian teacher recognizes 
that the Bible is a divine-human record of divine-human experi- 
ences, written in terms of the thought and forms of expression 
of people who lived many centuries ago. It reflects man’s fal- 
tering but successful search for God and his gradual and often 
imperfect solution of the problems of individual and group con- 
duct in the ight of his discovery of God. The place and use 
of any narrative or other passage of the Bible in the work of 
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Christian teaching is to be determined by the question whether 
a consideration of the event or experience which the passage 
portrays is best adapted to promote growth toward mature 
Christian character. Used in this selective and graded manner, 
the Bible records yield their largest returns for the enrichment 
of the religious life of the pupil by the portrayal of classic exam- 
ples of typical religious experiences which the problems and 
projects of the pupil’s immediate environment do not provide. 


THE TEACHING PROGRAM OR CURRICULUM 


I¢ is for the task of Christian education conceived in this vital 
way as a guiding force in the developing religious experience 
of children, young people and adults that the teaching program 
and Church School literature of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
are now prepared. The program itself is intended definitely 

To bring all who come under the influence of this teaching to an increas- 
ingly rich and fruitful personal experience of faith and fellowship in the 
Christian way of life by leading them 

(1) To a knowledge of God and of his will and purpose for men through 
a diligent study of his Word and of his revelation of himself in nature, 
in human experience, and in Jesus Christ; 

(2) To a transforming and vitalizing experience of faith, personal 
communion, trust and obedience; and 

(3) To an understanding and a daily practice of the Christian way 
of life in all human relationships and a whole-hearted participation in 
the work of establishing the kingdom of God among men. 


The teaching materials and study courses, by means of which 
it is sought to attain these results in personal experience, are 
determined by the Committee on Curriculum of the Board of 
Education. 


The Committee on Curriculum 


Because of this responsibility for the religious educational 
program served by the Church School publications, it seems 
appropriate to include in this report a brief statement concern- 
ing the work of the Committee on Curriculum since its organi- 
zation in May, 1925, following the legislation of the last Gen- 
eral Conference creating the present Board of Education. At 
the time of the organization of the Committee certain important 
problems of adjustment and procedure were pending, namely: 

9. The closer co-ordination of the teaching program and courses of 
instruction in the Church School with those provided by the Epworth 
League and the missionary agencies of the Church. 

b. The problem of the further development of lesson courses for the 
Church School with reference to the relative emphasis to be placed upon 
Uniform, Closely Graded, and Group lessons. 


The consideration of these immediate problems had much to 
do in determining the working organization of the committee 
which in its personnel represents not only the Board of Educa- 
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tion but also the four major missionary agencies of the Church, 
namely: the Board of Foreign Missions, the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, the Board of Home Missions, and the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society. In its ex-officio member- 
ship are represented the administrative departments of Church 
Schools and the Epworth League of the Board of Education and 
the editorial offices of The Methodist Book Concern responsible 
for the production of religious educational literature for the 
Church. In its working organization, however, the Committee 
steadfastly has avoided organizational groupings of its members 
and has carried on its work through three standing age-group 
committees : 

I. The Committee on Courses for Children. 

II. The Committee on Courses for Young People. 

III. The Committee on Courses for Adults, Home and Spe- 
cial Groups. 

To these age-group committees was added 

IV. The Committee on Courses in Leadership Training. 


The Committee has thus succeeded in placing major emphasis 
upon the developing religious fe of the pupil, consideration 
for which has been central in the work of the Committee from 
the beginning. The constitution and relationships of the Com- 
mittee are graphically set forth in the accompanying chart: 


INTERNATIONAL INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
LESSON COMMITTEE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 











BOARD OF EDUCATION|) = | Book. COMMITTEE 











































BOARD | 
FOREIGN u | y 
MISSIONS }\ ; SexooL | OSE EDUCATION TRAINING | LEAGUE || 7 
WOMANS | ae 
HOME |! || ee pena 
MISSIONARY)\ >.’ “| JOINT COMMITTEE! 
SOCIETY = a S.S.PUBS. 
| COMMITTEE Be EE 
ve ON CURRICULUM ZZ] Etre. BOOK 
MISSIONARY NW) 7 APPD.BY BD.ED. 7 Wee ta ae CONCERN. 
NV 7 EX.OFF.EDS.SECY.7 saa EDITOR 
BOARD E 4 CO-OP(MISSIONS) 4 ene 








HOME 
MISSIONS S| ~-— | TEACHER, TRAINING 
|| ~~? PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION. 
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COURSES FOR| COURSES FOR | COURSES FOR| COURSES IN 
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Inventory and Survey 


Since its organization the Committee has reaffirmed a long 
established policy of co-operation with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, the International Sunday School Lesson Com- 
mittee, the Committee on Education of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, and other similar denominational 
and interdenominational groups. This co-operation has been 
maintained to the fullest extent consistent with denominational 
initiative and freedom of action. A careful analysis of existing 
courses of study for Sunday Schools, Epworth Leagues, week- 
day and vacation schools and for missionary study classes has 
made possible the adjustment and closer co-ordination of all 
curriculum materials in the interests of a more unified and 
effective teaching program for the whole Church. Since the 
organization of the Committee no new lesson courses or teaching 
materials for either the Church School or the Epworth League 
have been promulgated which have not been approved by the 
Committee on Curriculum. 


Results 


The results thus far achieved include the following: Dupli- 
cating courses have been eliminated. This does not mean a 
curtailment of available material or the elimination of desirable 
variety in such materials. It means rather that there can be 
no longer a serious question of over-production or of unneces- 
sary duplication of similar courses for different organizational 
groups. Ultimately it will mean a greater and more carefully 
adapted variety of teaching literature for all age-groups in the 
Church. 

A definite policy for the further development of the Church 
School curriculum has been established. 'This policy recognizes 
the Closely Graded Courses as the ideal or standard system of 
instruction for Methodist Church Schools. At the same time 
it provides Group Lessons, a simpler system of consecutive 
instruction in which all the children within a given age group 
or department study one and the same lesson at the same time. 
For children under 12 years of age; that is, for those in the 
Beginners, Primary and Junior grades, Group Lessons and 
Closely Graded Lessons are available. For older boys and girls 
in the Intermediate and Senior grades, ages 12 to 17 inclusive, 
the International Uniform Lessons with appropriate adapta- 
tions, are provided in addition to the Closely Graded and Group 
Lessons. For Young People and Adults, ages 18 and over, a 
large variety of elective courses in inexpensive book form is 
provided, in addition to the International Uniform Lessons. 
With the acceptance of the principles of gradation and variety 
in teaching materials, the traditional unity of the Church School 
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is preserved by the use of a common Service of Worship and De- 
votional Reading which the Committee on Curriculum has pro- 
vided, and which is printed in all lesson periodicals and in a 
separate Service and Lesson Leaf. et 

There has been a substantial increase in the misstonary 
emphasis in Uniform, Group and Graded Lessons. For this 
happy result we are indebted to the wise counsel and guidance | 
of the co-operating members representing the foreign and home 
missionary agencies of the Church. The closer co-ordination of 
the teaching materials and programs of the Epworth League, 
Church School and missionary agencies has resulted in recipro- 
cal courses and joint programs of activity, while at the same 
time the particular program of each group has been planned 
and executed with a full knowledge of the programs of other 
groups, and in a spirit of friendly co-operation. 


Authorizations 


Since its organization the Committee on Curriculum has 
approved the revision of the Closely Graded Lessons, comprising 
in all twenty-eight textbooks (for pupils and teachers). Out- 
lines have been approved for fourteen annual courses of fifty- 
two lessons each in the International Group Lesson series (Pri- 
mary and Junior 1928, 1929, 1930, and Intermediate and Senior 
1927 to 1930), and three annual courses (1928, 1929, 1930) 
of the International Uniform Lessons. Epworth League out- 
lines and topics have been approved for Junior, Intermediate 
and Senior groups for 1926, 1927 and 1928, including also the 
first half of 1929. Twelve Epworth League textbooks, eight 
elective courses for the Church School, and five reciprocal 
courses for joint use in the Epworth League and Church School 
have been authorized. The largest single group of authoriza- 
tions has been that of leadership training texts, of which twenty- 
nine have been approved, either for new production or revision. 


THE CLOSELY GRADED -CHURCH SCHOOL COURSES 


One of the major tasks during the quadrennium has been 
the re-writing of the Closely Graded Lessons on the basis of 
new outlines approved by the Committee on Curriculum. The 
textbooks of the Closely Graded Courses used in Methodist 
Church Schools are produced jointly by The Methodist Book 
Concern, the publishing house of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and the Congregational Publishing Society. 
They are used in addition by a larger group of denominations 
not officially participating in their production. The present 
re-writing of these courses is being carried out in full recogni- 
tion of recent progress in religious educational theory and prac- 
tice, on the basis of actual experimental teaching and with the 
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closest possible collaboration of all of the writers. Among the 
distinctive features of the new courses are the re-enforcement 
of the Sunday lessons in the Beginners’ Course and Courses 
I-VIi (1) by the provision of materials for one supplementary 
Midweek Session for each grade each week during the school 
year, October to June, and (2) by the selection of themes and 
materials for the Sunday lessons of the summer months with 
a.view to the expansion of the Sunday lessons of early summer 
into a closely co-ordinated course of instruction for Vacation 
Church Schools. Thus, the new Closely Graded Courses make 
possible a co-ordinated Sunday, Week-Day and Daily Vacation 
teaching program for the local church. 

As expressed by those responsible for their production, the 
general purpose of the new Closely Graded Courses is 


To stimulate and guide the developing religious experience of children 
and young people in such a way that they shall (1) discover and realize 
for themselves the Christian Way of Life and (2) attain unto that measure 
of spiritual growth which belongs to each stage of normal development 
in Christian character, and to effectiveness of Christian conduct in all 
the relationships of life. 


This purpose it is sought to realize 


By providing opportunities, stimulation and guidance for growing 
experience in 

1. Rich and abundant appreciation of God’s gifts and of his revela- 
tion of himself, through the Holy Scriptures, through nature and in human 
experience. 

2. Knowledge of and vital relationship with God the Father and His 
Son, our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

3. The formation of habits and ideals of Christian behavior in all the 
relationships of life. 

4, Joyous participation in the interests and enterprises of the world- 
wide community and fellowship of Christ’s followers, with increasing 
appreciation of and loyalty to the Christian Church. 

5. Courageous and independent facing of the problem presented by 
new and changing conditions of life and creative efforts toward solving 
these problems in the spirit of Jesus. 


The great contribution to religious education made by the 
original Graded Lessons was their recognition of the continuous 
development of the individual life through successive stages of 
interests and abilities. In this sense these courses have always 
been “pupil-centered.” The new courses are more truly pupil- 
centered in that the new graded “lesson” is a co-operative ad- 
venture shared by the group of pupils and teacher. The pupil, 
as well as the teacher, is a molding force in an enterprise into 
which he purposefully enters and to which he creatively con- 
tributes. Success is measured not by how closely the conduct 
of a session corresponds with the plan prepared by the teacher, 
but by evidences of growing insight, initiative and skill in 
Christian living manifested by each pupil, by his ability to live 
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and work more happily and helpfully in all social relationships. 
The curriculum, in materials, activities and arrangement, is 
integrated around developing personality. 

This procedure involves a much wider selection of Biblical 
materials. In addition, stories from nature, literature, history 
and current experiences are more plentiful and of a finer quality. 
Pictures are more numerous, richer in content, of a size better 
adapted for teaching use, and more beautifully colored. Material 
from nature and science is chasen to keep pace with advancing 
discovery. Songs, prayers, symbolism and other worship 
material are more fitting and worthy. Activities are not mere 
written or verbal “expression” to test the pupils’ acquisition of 
facts that teacher or textbook have imparted, but are part of 
the pupils’ own vital Christian experience, as rich and mean- 
ingful as life itself. There is an underlying faith that the 
human soul taught from childhood to live and think in loving 
companionship with the heavenly Father and gladly to co-operate 
with his Son in his supreme interest in helping and saving the 
world will be “enabled by his spirit in the inner man” visibly 
and measurably to bring to realization the kingdom of God on 
earth. Pupils are expected to learn how to utilize the power of 
God unto salvation, not only of individual persons, but of all 
spheres of human activity, of business, of industry and govern- 
ment, and to trust the leadership of Jesus in all fields of human 
thought and endeavor. 

In seeking to accomplish these high objectives we are not un- 
mindful that the measure of their accomplishment differs some- 
what with the different yearly courses. It must inevitably differ 
also with the skill, industry and consecration of the individual 
teacher. The new Closely Graded Courses are like the old in 
that they will not teach themselves. Central in all the work of 
Christian education is the personality and devotion of the 
teacher. But given earnest, consecrated and diligent teachers, — 
the better working tools at their command in these new Closely 
Graded Courses will make possible the realization of the hope 
and the promise of the new day upon which we are even now 
just entering. 


CHURCH SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


The editorial preparation and supervision of our Church 
School literature is conducted under three age group depart- 
ments, including (1) Children’s Publications for pupils and 
teachers of pupils in the Cradle Roll, Beginners, Primary and 
Junior departments of the Church School, ages up to and includ- 
ing 11; (2) Young People’s Publications for pupils and teach- 
ers of pupils in the Intermediate, Senior and Young People’s 
departments, ages 12 to 24; (3) Adult and Home Publications 
for adults in the Church School, parents and special groups. 
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Children’s Publications 


The personnel of the Department of Children’s Publications 
is as follows: Associate Editor, Ethel L. Smither ; Assistant 
Editors, Josephine L. Baldwin, Jessie Eleanor Moore, Ida Angle- 
man and Grace I. Alston. 

The publications in this department include First Steps in 
Christian Nurture (New, established 1926), a quarterly maga- 
zine for Cradle Roll workers and parents of little children; 
The Picture Story Paper (established 1869), an illustrated 
weekly story paper for little children; The Primary Quarterly 
(1905), for children and teachers using the Primary Group 
Lessons; The Boys’ and Girls’ Quarterly (1902), for children 
and teachers using the Junior Group Lessons; The Elementary 
Magazine (established 1927), an illustrated magazine for 
teachers of all age groups from Cradle Roll to Junior and carry- 
ing teachers’ materials for both Group and Closely Graded 
Courses; Textbooks in the Closely Graded Courses, for pupils 
and teachers in the Beginners, Primary and Junior age groups; 
Leadership Training Texts for teachers and superintendents of 
departments from Cradle Roll to Junior. 

The record of changes and progress in this department 
includes the appointment of the Associate Editor for the depart- 
ment in 1926 ; the launching of two new publications, First Steps 
m Christian Nurture in 1926, and the Hlementary Magazine in 
1927; the discontinuance of the Primary Teacher and the 
Junior Teacher and the transfer of the service which these 
earlier publications rendered to the Hlementary Magazine; 
editorial supervision of the revisions of the Closely Graded Les- 
sons, and the editing of book publications for this department. 


Young People’s Publications 


The personnel of this department is as follows: Associate 
Editor, E. Leigh Mudge; Assistant Editors, Alfred D. Moore, 
Mary E. Moxcey, Wilma K. McFarland, Cecil D. Smith, Gladys 
EK. Meyerand and Anne M. Buntain. 

The publications include the Illustrated Quarterly (estab- 
lished 1897), carrying the International Uniform Lessons for 
Intermediate and Senior ages, 12 to 17; Intermediate Quarterly 
(1883), carrying the International Group Lessons for pupils, 
ages 12 to 14; Studies for Youth (established 1926), a pupil’s 
quarterly carrying the Senior Group Lessons for pupils from 15 
to 17; the Church School Journal (continuing the Sunday 
School Journal established in 1868), a monthly magazine for 
teachers of young people and adults, ages 12 years and over; 
the Portal, a weekly story paper for girls of late Junior and 
Intermediate ages; the Target, a weekly story paper for boys 
of late Junior and Intermediate ages, publication of both begun 
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in 1922. Together the Target and Portal continue the Sunday 
School Advocate, first published in 1840, The Classmate, a 
weekly story paper for young people, first published in 1893; 
Closely Graded Lessons for pupils and teachers in the Inter- 
mediate and Senior age groups, first published in 1909; Elec- 
tive Courses for Young People; Leadership Training Texts for 
teachers and other workers with young people. 

The record of changes and progress in this department for 
the quadrennium should include the change in the content of 
the Intermediate Quarterly from Uniform to Group Lessons for 
Intermediates; the launching of Studies for Youth in 1927; 
the change from the Sunday School Journal to the Church 
School Journal in 1926 in enlarged and improved form; 
editorial supervision of revisions of the Closely Graded Lessons 
for Courses VII-XII inclusive, and the editing of book publi- 
cations for this department. 


Adult and Home Publications 


The personnel of this department is as follows: Associate 
Editor, Jonathan B. Hawk; Assistant Editors, Lyndon B. Phifer 
and Alpheus B. Austin. 

The publications in this department include the Senior Quar- 
terly, carrying the exposition of the International Uniform 
Lessons for older young people and adults, first published in 
1872; the Home Quarterly and Visitor, an illustrated magazine 
and lesson quarterly carrying expositions of the International 
Uniform Lessons for Home Departments; the Adult Bible Class 
Monthly, first published in 1907, a monthly magazine for adult 
classes and departments carrying the expositions of the Inter- 
national Uniform Lessons for adults; World Newghbors, a 
monthly magazine of missionary education deyoted to missionary 
materials and methods for use in the Church School, first pub- 
lished as Missionary Education in 1921. 

The record of changes and progress in this department dur- 
ing the quadrennium includes the appointment of Jonathan B. 
Hawk as Associate Editor in 1924; the discontinuance of The 
Officer as of December, 192%, and the transfer of the service 
which it rendered to the Church School Journal; editorial 
supervision of elective courses for adults. 

Additional staff members include Edwin S. Lewis, Contribut- 
ing Editor, and George E. Smith, Art Editor. 

A list of textbooks for the Church School use published dur- 
‘ing the quadrennium include the following: 


TEXTBOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE QUADRENNIUM 


1924 

Christian Newghboriness= ace a ee ele en ae Davis 
Our American Churches.......... Pet tN car asta Sweet 
Lhe Coming Kingdon. J. Lan pee eee ee Rall 
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Deuteronomy, a Prophetic Lawbook..............0000e: Longacre 
ISLCALE SHLD OLEATE LOP MALLE ener crca bs. Seta dita. “vehi vistave's Lovejoy 
Christianity for To-day................. Relient pra Hill 
Christian Ideals tw Frdustry o. 0. o o  badewe Johnson-Holt 
Ciinese Lanterige anes. Gaaek Pe Het leo) ania. Meyer 
Training for Leadership and Teaching..............-. Barclay 
The Organization and Administration of the Intermediate 

DTT NEC TS PORE FI RT BRP OS Harris 
The Lesson Handbook for 1995 . .... 02.0.0 cces Meyer 
The Superintendent’s Helper... 03.0.0... 0. c cece eeees Barclay 
1925 
A Christian in the Countryside... 2.0.0.0 0c leew eee eeees Felton 
The Country Church and Its Program... ......0000.04- Roadman 
The Christian’s Personal Religion.............00000005 Craig 
Psychology of Middle Adolescence. ...........0000e0eee Moxcey 
DhepAgie Worker anid. WOrk 2a. .0.. ne ac cele ce enen Barclay-Phifer 
The Lesson Handbook for 1926... 0.0.0... 0000s ccc aes Meyer 
1926 
Agencies for Religious Education of Adolescence......... Monroe 
Youth Organized for Religious Education............... Maus 
ACOH Od ThE NEW AGED Te STE! 5 Pe obldY Aieldlak dais Pickett 
ERUTCETS Of CHALK GRTUOTY <5 AS heal. aE da pei vdd Oar High 
New Testament Women and Problems of To-day......... Miller 
LY PUGS UPON GLEE AMGEN ORE EEE, 20S PE A RAD tla ti Reid 
Principles and Technique in Religious Dramatics....... Edland 
Psychology of Later Adolescen€®. 0...) oo eles bs bas Mudge 
Organization and Administration of the Adult Department. . Barclay 
DINCIN CORO 250 SA IROTU COM EAL Coop te: cay Bee Fo Sassy Sioasin.s: 6 oi¥edlis 5 King 
Dts Of ee VGETE UI IVUORMENS «c's xc ov iceal since suius Aajavaietiece 45. Buck 
Church School Methods. Part II—Introduction........ Bartlett 
The Lesson Handbook for 1927... dive eb bce kt Meyer-Nesbit 
1927 
Makers.cfiarNew World. 208 Nevis eed eee Swe oe eh Stowell 
Church School Methods. Part II—A Working Program. .Le Sourd 
Recreational Leadership for Boys... .........0-- eevee La Porte 
Parenthood and the Character Training of Children...... Galloway 
LFOMOUIAV AE OUTER FAS od OL HE PEO OE: Johnson- Warner 
Phe Lesson Handbooks: for 1928 isis. 5 law ia deaniala ste ora oa Meyer-Nesbit 
WOT SHAD EUSA GS OTS UNLOTS 2 9 oh vied veh cyarny asganeyeieF oks Baldwin 
DEO UTTOREEMCHISCRIOER dein cle ule) c Spas & oyagare ote ss aitlese’ sa a Shaver 
(SIAL IAI), Capel B04 G09 enna biogas p erect MCR ark alate a a Rea Haviland 


With the re-writing of the Graded Lessons nearing comple- 
tion, much time has necessarily been given to this important 
enterprise in which The Methodist Book Concern has a major 
interest, and in which, necessarily, both Publishing Agents and 
Editor bear important responsibilities. We are able to report 
the following new Closely Graded Courses nearing completion 
for use in Methodist Sunday Schools, beginning October of this 
year, 1928: 


Beginner’s Courses 
The Little Child and the Heavenly Father. Parts I-IV. 
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Primary Courses 
Course I.—God’s Friendly World. 
Course I].—Working with the Heavenly Father. 
Course III.—Learning to Live as God’s Children. 


Junior Courses 
Course IV.—At Work in God’s World. 
Course V.—Hero Stories and Being Heroic. 
Course VI.—Jesus and His Helpers. 


Intermediate Courses 

Course VII.—Religion in Everyday Life. 

The remaining courses for the Intermediate and Senior groups 
—Courses VIII, IX, X, XI and XII—are in process of prepa- 
ration and will be completed for use beginning October, 1929. 


CO-OPERATION AND SYNDICATION 


The four years covered by this report have been marked by 
a continuance and extension of co-operation with the Depart- 
ments of Church Schools and the Epworth League of the Board 
of Education, with the four major missionary agencies of the 
Church and the World Service Commission, the Board of Tem- 
perance, Prohibition and Public Morals, and the Methodist Fed- 
eration for Social Service. This inter-board co-operation has 
resulted in a greater emphasis on missionary, temperance and 
social teaching, as well as in the closer co-ordination of all the 
teaching literature of the Church. A World Service Number 
of all of the Church School periodicals was issued in January, 
1928. A similar Temperance Number of all Church School 
periodicals is planned for the fall (1928), just preceding the 
coming Presidential election. The Committee on Curriculum 
has provided a natural and effective channel of co-operation 
with all teaching agencies within the Church, as well as with 
the International Sunday School Lesson Committee and other 
interdenominational groups. 

Editorial co-operation with other denominations is through 
the Editorial and Publishers’ sections of the International 
Council and the subsection of Story Paper Editors; through the 
Graded Lesson Syndicate, engaged in the re-writing of the Inter- 
national Graded Lessons; through the Teacher Training Pub- 
lishing Association and by direct personal conference with the 
executive editors of other denominations and their associates. 
At the request of the Story Paper Editors, made at their annual 
meeting in May, 1927, the Editorial Office of the Methodist Book 
Concern at Cincinnati is now serving as the purchasing agent 
for a larger group of denominational story papers. The result 
of this arrangement in increased syndication is reflected in the 
substantial improvement of the Sunday School story papers of 
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all the denominations sharing in the enterprise. Equally effec- 
tive co-operation has been maintained in connection with the 
lesson quarterlies, several of which are syndicated with one or 
more denominations; and to a lesser extent in the case of the 
monthly magazines for which special articles and lesson ma- 
terials are frequently secured for simultaneous publication. Be- 
cause of the numerical strength of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and its better editorial and publishing facilities, we are 
privileged to extend our literature service beyond the circulation 
limits of our own Methodist constituency. This service we have 
reason to believe is contributing to a growing unity of spirit and 
of purpose among the Protestant evangelical forces of America. 


CHURCH SCHOOL LITERATURE AND EVANGELISM 


The General Conference of 1924 expressed a justifiable con- 
cern for the loyalty of the Church School literature to the 
doctrinal standards of Methodism and instructed the Editor | 
diligently to safeguard these standards. This mandate of the 
General Conference the Editor and his associates have sought 
to obey both in spirit and in letter, remembering always that 
saving faith in Christ is a living, ever-deepening and expanding 
personal experience of grace which cannot be circumscribed for 
any individual or generation by the symbols and thought forms 
of past generations. The spirit of Methodism, in so far as it 
is the spirit of Christ, constantly demands new forms of expres- 
sion in harmony with the growing knowledge and experience of 
the Church. In its teaching as in its preaching, Methodism has 
always emphasized Christian experience more than creeds. It 
has exalted the Christian way of life above dogma and ritual. 
Its central purpose and its distinguishing message have been 
evangelistic and personal rather than theological and general. 
In harmony with these teaching objectives of Methodism the 
Church School Publications have sought to stimulate and en- 
rich, to interpret and guide personal religious experience. They 
have been prepared and edited with a view to their use as effec- 
tive tools of evangelism conceived of as the task of bringing 
individuals and groups of individuals into conscious personal 
relationship with God through Jesus Christ. 

This educational-evangelistic purpose has determined the 
selection of lesson writers and contributors. The list of these 
during the past four years, has included one-third of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Bishops, most of the executive secretaries 
of benevolent boards and societies of the Church, representative 
presidents and professors of Methodist seminaries and colleges 
and a goodly number of representative pastors and laymen from 
all parts of the Church. These responsible leaders and 
servants of the Church have been the teachers of Methodism 
through its Church School literature. The literature itself has 
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been constantly before the Church and is available for the con- 
sideration of members of this Conference in bound volumes 
including all periodicals and textbooks published during the 
quadrennium. 
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BOARD OF PENSIONS AND RELIEF 


JosppH B, HinceLry, Corresponding Secretary 


Cuicaco, ILuinoIs, Fesruary 15, 1928. 
To the Members of the Board of Pensions and Relief and the 
Delegates of the 1928 General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church: 

Dear BrerHreN: I herewith present my report as Corre- 
sponding Secretary. Charles R. Oaten will report the business 
operations of the Board and the activities of the field workers ; 
Mrs. Moore, the operations of the Board in behalf of the Supply 
Pastors, and Thomas A. Stafford, the Complete Text of the 
Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund and a “Technical Report on the 
Pension Situation.” 

The Treasurer, Robert W. Campbell, will make the financial 
report and present the audit and matters related to the finances. 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF PENSIONS AND RELIEF 


LAYMEN 

Mr. John E. Andrus, Yonkers, N. Y.; manufacturer and capitalist, char- 
ter member of the Board. 

Mr. James E. Kavanagh, Mount Vernon, N. Y.; Vice-President of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

Mr. Robert W. Campbell, Chicago; banker and investor; attorney for 
the Illinois Steel Corporation. 

Mr. Oscar P. Miller, Rock Rapids, Ia.; banker of 60 years’ experience; 
large investor of trust funds; Treasurer of the General Conference. 

Mr. Charles E. Waterman, Dolton, IIl.; banker; wholesale producer and 
dealer in agricultural products. 

Mr. Charles A. Parmalee, Los Angeles; proprietor of department stores 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Achalis M. Legg, Pontiac, Ill.; manfuacturer; an active and efficient 
member of the Executive Committee. 





Mr. Benjamin F. Adams, Bloomington, Ind., deceased, was a man of 
sterling worth and keen business capacity. His useful life closed 
while in attendance on the Executive Committee. 


MINISTERS 

Bishop Frederick T. Keeney, resident Bishop of the Omaha Area. 

Dr. Joseph B. Hingeley, Corresponding Secretary; member of the North- 
ern Minnesota Conference. 

Dr. James R. Gettys, Nebraska Conference; World Service representa- 
tive in the Omaha Area. 

Dr. Samuel J. Greenfield, Utica, N. Y.; Financial Secretary of the North- 
ern New York Conference. 

Dr. C. Oscar Ford, Winthrop, Mass., New England Conference; familiar 
with Church law and procedure. 

Dr. Henry L. Davis, Indianapolis, Ind.; in charge of the Conference 
Claimants’ interest of the Northwest Indiana Conference. 

Dr. Robert E. Meader, Kalamazoo, Mich.; District Superintendent; 
Chairman of the Committee on Supply Pastors. 

Dr. Edgar R. Heckman, Clearfield, Pa.; Central Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence; pastor and Conference leader. 

Dr. John W. Holland, Saint Paul, Minn., pastor, Minnesota Conference; 
devoted to the Cause. 
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During the quadrennium Mr. Joseph B. Morrell, a valued 
member of the Board, resigned. The vacancy was filled by the 
election of Mr. James E. Kavanagh, one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. The vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Mr. EH. H. Wilson was filled by 
the election of Mr. Achalis M. Legg. In November, 1926, Mr. 
Benjamin F, Adams died. The vacancy has not been filled. 


THE TREASURER 


The obligations of the Board to Mr. Robert W. Campbell, 
Treasurer, cannot be overstated. Willing, enthusiastic, accurate 
and conscientious in the performance of his duties as Treasurer, 
he has exalted his duties into a high type of Christian service. 
It is all the easier to urge this busy man to continue in his 
place of high responsibility, because he finds in it the compen- 
sating delight of accomplishing a task to which he is devoted. 
Holding him in high personal esteem, we greatly admire his 
skill and accuracy. In every possible way his burdens have 
been lightened by his assistant, Thomas A. Stafford. 


OFFICE PERSONNEL 


I congratulate the Church on the high character of the office 
personnel and record my appreciation of their faithful services. 

Charles R. Oaten, Business Representative for twelve years, is 
in every way worthy of the high opinion every member of the 
Board has of him. His assistants, engaged in activities outside 
of the office, are able, industrious and successful: Drs. Benson 
M. Powell, William M. Jeffers and Edmund M. Jones. Miss 
Mabel VanderPloeg is his competent and efficient office assistant. 

Thomas A. Stafford, Recording Secretary and Statistician, de- 
serves the credit of investigating and setting up the new modern, 
scientific Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund. Miss Josephine 
Holmes, thoroughly equipped and competent as accountant, 
relieves him in part of his responsibilities; Miss Irene Flesner 
makes the actuarial computations of valuations for the new Pen- 
sion Fund, and Miss Luella VanCleve is engaged in special 
statistical research and secretarial work. 

Mrs. Helen E. Moore, since 1908, has had charge of the office, 
including the work of the Supply Pastors. Miss Myrtle Strider 
has been associated with her for many years and is thoroughly 
familiar with the reports of the Conference Claimants and 
other assignments. Miss Edith Stull renders valuable services 
as stenographer and Miss Harriet Ida Sheldon, a former 
employee of Mr. Nitchie, has charge of information, addressing 
and the switchboard. . 

The Corresponding Secretary finds in Miss K. Elizabeth 
Mackenzie a highly-trained, competent and reliable assistant 
and private secretary. 
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! ROBINSCROFT 

Steady progress is being made in the development of “Robins- 
croft,’ Pasadena, the property given by Mrs. Jane Bancroft 
Robinson, to be divided into lots for the purpose of making it 
possible for Methodist preachers to locate amid the beautiful 
surroundings of Pasadena. 

The beautiful dream of Mrs. Robinson is being realized to 
the increasing joy of many ministers and their families. 

While enjoying the fragrance and beauty of a delicate flower, 
I learned that its name was diosia—“breath of heaven,” but it 
was not more fragrant or beautiful than the purpose of this 
gracious Christian woman, who has learned long since that the 
alabaster box must be broken if the odor is to be enjoyed. 

Mr. Oaten has disclosed great skill in the administration of 
this enterprise, in which he is loyally supported by the Board. 


BUSINESS OPERATIONS 

_ A review of the business operations of the Board for the 
fiscal year ending December 31, 1927, reveals the fact that the 
financial affairs of the corporation are in excellent condition. 
The total investments now approach nearly $2,000,000. In 
this are included $1,654,999.16 in the Permanent Fund, $60,000 
held in trust for various Annual Conferences and the balance 
in other trust funds held under contract. The investments are 
diversified as follows: 





Real Estate Mortgages...............00000- $322,000 
Publics tility, BOWS aeons peers ce es ele 421,000 
Railroad Corporation Bonds ke 542,000 
Industrial Corporation Bonds................ 177,000 
Municipal and Foreign Government Bonds... . 306,000 

$1,768,000 


Of the corporation bond holdings 41.36 per cent carry Aaa 
rating, 26.33 per cent Aa rating, 28.46 per cent A rating, 3.24 
per cent Baa rating and .71 per cent Ba rating. 

The investments are all made under rigid restrictions and 
careful expert advice, both the Moody and Standard Statistics 
Corporation services being employed. 

The vice-president of one of the outstanding trust companies 
in America, having reviewed our entire bond holdings, says: 

“T have been looking over the report on bonds held by the Board of 
Pensions and Relief as of December 31, 1927, and in my opinion this 
list represents an unusually good combination of a high degree of security 
and good marketability, with a reasonably high yield. It is well diversi- 
fied as to classes of investment and individual issues. There is not a 
security in the list that could be considered doubtful.” 

We are gratified to be able again to report that the average 
earning rate of our investments for the past year was 5.8 per 
cent, a remarkable showing in view of the high character of 
the investments. : 
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FOUR-YEAR COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET 
For the Quadrennium 1924-1927 














é . ASSETS 

‘URRENT ASSETS: 

Cash— Dec. 31, 1924 Dec. 31,1925 Dec. 31, 1926 Dec. 31, 1927 
Petty Cash on Hand..............-.+. 200.00 $200.00 $200.00 $200.00 
Cont’l Nat'l Bank & Trust Co. (General 

Account) eis ass ae case eee 29,099.29 11,841.68 33,728 .04 40,624.91 
Lake Shore Trust & Savings Bank (Off. 
HxpsAce tees ana ane 3,000.00 3,000.00 3,000.00 3,000.00 
City National Bank of Evanston (Trust 
Fund) 2 :cceen eee otek aon an 1,454.75 255.50 DST OOM > sane 
Accounts Receivable.............-.-- Ss 5,504.14 8,531.57 8,810.98 9,159.41 

Orser Boor anp MisceLLaNnous ASSETS: 

Expense Advances.......--.+--seesreee% 650.00 350.00 450.00 350.00 
Expenses Prepaid..0:. .cce<0-+-s20sse0dre 400.00 375.00 250.00 515.36 
INVESTMENTS: 

Bonds (Book Value—as affected by Prem. 

and ise Ds Po ava rete day sea 1,031,924.98  1,255,467.01 1,350,352.34  1,402,798.25 
Mortgages aon anch evento rtaragre cose ae 409,462.43 288 , 425.23 242,980.11 245,189.25 
Notes Receivable.........5--.2e0+eseeee 15,786.74 15,720.67 6,754.67 6,702.00 
Miscellqneoup ojci~ sini e> ciaretderee ew nea’ 8,900.00 10,225.00 26,752.07 31,454.28 
Real Ratates (can8 cin atta cts oa cent 102,641.00 101,042.00 101,043.00 118,078.06 

Frxep Assets: 

Office Furniture and Equipment.......... 6,590.12 6,319.82 11,962.78 10,227.98 
Technical Library (set up separately in : 
1 7) ee enE er sae ERECe ree Orinedion fOr torrie + win eee MOR So TOaNG 1,007.26 
$1,615,613.45 $1,701,753.48 $1,786,570.99 $1,869,306.76 
LIABILITIES 

Current LiaBriitizs: 

Accounts Payable.......0......0000-0 00s $180.00 $482.27 $516.63 $1,109.00 
Conference Stewards’ Trust Funds........ 1,454.75 255.50 287.00 274.00 
Special Annual Conference Funds......... 822.17 2,100.34 3,235.88 1,402.80 
General Interest Income................. 53,303.41 55, 284.08 56,631.26 60,344.68 
Reserve for Interest payable on Trust Funds 1,643.21 2,445.21 4,000.00 3,500.00 
Undivided Princ. and Int. paid on Wright 

Notes. ost ethree te e  e ee 20.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 
igen Annuity Bond Fund—Interest 

Tncome. sokoe ete Stason see Or toes 7,619.96 3,528.95 3,936.74 4,969.96 

Funp BALANcEs: 

General Distribution Fund (Annual Con- 

ferpnees)s/ ace pee ee oe ee 16,735.38 12,566.40 14,912.42 14,607.92 
Supply Pastors’ Distribution Fund (for 

APPIGPriatiowP Rhye Fite wees ee wise wey 9,703 .86 9,747.96 9,970.00 11,500.00 
General Bundi) jebise se co cantle alae 3,497.27 4,009 .47° 4,216.98 5,091.40 
Invested Funds—Special Contracts....... 0 seeeecegee tee ee eeees 1,849.63 2,158.73 
Ministers’ Reserve Pension Funds (Per- 

sonal Accounts)... .. Peron none Pere croemeoe | ouoéadonn 1,604.75 6,782.65 
Supply Pastors’ Annuity Funds (Personal 

Acepunts)s2.2s68: pec qatg epics delenit) Miele o.elasclole amass Totsiee 30.58 83.11 
Staff Bund Cregusit soe. Fecha GbR Ghee ctrnae sabes bide +g naan Meicdag sence 2,187.40 

EnpowMent Funps Hep 1n TRUvsT: 

Colored Conferences........,.. Ohh. sare 30,125.50 38,127.09 45,731.38 51,935.78 
Lexington Conf. Preachers’ Association.... = «.,..-..5- 1,000.00 1,600.00 1,600.00 
White Conferences...............0.e0008 2,076.67 26, 234.48 35,427.30 45,185.10 
Miscellaneous Endowment Funds,........ 1,226.06 1,308.39 1,446.29 1,565.07 

PERMANENT Funps: 

Endowment Fund..............0..0000- 990,735.14 994, 660.68 997,720.45 1,004,956.72 
Activity Annuity Bond Fund............. 442,281.42 486,500.57 527,071.35 555,173.83 
Matured Annuity Bond Fund (including 

Depreciation Fund).............0...-. 54,188.65 63,492.14 76,372.35 94,868.61 


$1,615,613.45 $1,701,753.48 $1,786,570.99 $1,869,306.76 


_N.B. The detailed Annual Reports of the Treasurer for the past Quadrennium will be open for inspection 
at the seat of the General Conference. 


METHODISM’S TWENTY YEARS’ ADVANCE—1907-1927 


The Board of Conference Claimants and the present Retire- 
ment System were born in Baltimore at the General Conference 
of 1908. Its provisions are liberal, but it was not scientifically 
constructed or based on an actuarial study of costs, methods or 
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results. The adoption of the annuity principle registered 
a great advance, the annuity being fixed at one-seventieth of 
the average salary, at that time $700. The annuity rate of $10 
was considered visionary, extravagant and beyond attainment. 
Since 1908, however, salaries have trebled, and the average 
annuity rate now is $21, and in a few prosperous Conferences 
$25 to $32. 


GROWTH OF INCOME—1907-1927 


The total money distributed has steadily increased, as is shown 
by the following payment by quadrenniums: 


First Quadrennium..... 1900-1903........... $1,183,000 
Second Ny = sce LOA LOOT 5 cae. es siecns 1,473,000 
*Third Cita Tee oe BOOS-LON ook ks Sak 3,171,000 
Fourth ee BOL2-1915 2 ace sims 4,431,000 
Fifth Lg WP ye a a 1916-1919........... 5,497,000 

Sixth oS a ee 1920-1923..... peer tr 849, 
Seventh se OS ee 19241927 Pee ies 12,647,000 
ThGGRE 6 c6:5 c. 550 eae 1900-1927........... $38,251,000 


Almost $36,000,000 of the above has been paid since the 
establishment of the Board, a third of it during the quadrennium 
that has just closed. 

The advance made by the Church since 1908 has been rapid, 
but has been accomplished without hindering other causes. The 
notable advance made in the third quadrennium over the sec- 
ond, and the advance of each succeeding quadrennium, has been 
largely due to co-operative work between the Board and the 
Annual Conferences. Taking as a standard the amount paid 
during the immediately preceding quadrennium, 1904-1907, the 
money paid during the third quadrennium, 1908-1911, was 
twice as much; during the fourth quadrennium, 1912-1915, 
three times as much; during the fifth quadrennium, 1916-1919, 
four times as much; during the sixth quadrennium, 1920-1923, 
seven times as much; and during this, the seventh quadrennium, 
1924-1927, eleven times as much! 

The strong hold that the cause has on the hearts of liberal- 
minded Methodists is shown by the fact that during the last 
two decades, 1908-1928, they raised $36,000,000 for current 
distribution and $22,000,000 for endowment. If only the stand- 
ard of 1907 had been maintained the total current distribution 
would have been $7,365,000, instead of $38,000,000. 

The laymen are kind to the cause because of their love for 
the veteran ministers, but they are impatient with out-of-date, 
unscientific and unbusinesslike methods which make it neces- 
sary for them: to raise so much more money than they would 
have to do if the Reserve Fund were in operation and compound 


*Board operations began in 1908. 
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interest harnessed to the work. No business concern would 
think of using our present antiquated, expensive and imprac- 
ticable methods, but at any cost would substitute a modern, scien- 
tific, actuarial plan, such as that now presented to the General 
Conference—a plan which will both protect the claims of those 
who are retired and will set up a reserve to pay the future 
pensions of those who are now in the active service. 
The following comparative statements are of great interest: 


QUADRENNIAL ANALYSIS OF THE TABULATIONS 





1923-1927 
Increase 
1923 1927 Decrease* 

Average Salaryienr vinecc vice vs0 nove $1,396.00 $1,496.00 $100.00 
Average Annuity Rate.............. 19.67 21.01 1.34 
Total Servide) VEaTss:. . sis cisisie s sivvsts 2 ae 167, 684 176,210 8, 526 
Total Annuity Claims............... $3, 967,983.00 $4,413, 915.00 $445, 932.00 
Total Annuities Paid................ 2,586,336.00 3,069,343.00 483,007.00 
Average Annuity Rate Paid.......... 12.77 14.43 1.66 
Percentage Patdetrnck.. 2 < c:ciew.s s:sion alors 59% 69% 10% 
Total Paid to Necessitous Cases...... $197,076.00 $171, 226.00 *$25, 850.00 
Number of Retired Ministers......... 3,441 3,516 75 
Number of Widows.......... Anes 3,939 4,097 158 
Number of Orphans......... ae 888 917 29 
Total Conference Claimants..... as 8, 268 8,530 262 
Ministers receiving less than $200..... 486 464 #22 
Ministers receiving $201-$600........ 1,780 1, 554 ¥*226 
Ministers receiving $601—$1,000...... 994 1, 230 236 
Ministers receiving $1,000 or more.... 113 231 118 
Total receipts from Churches......... $1,930,805.00 $2, 221,325.00 $290, 520.00 
Total receipts from Investments...... 530,044.00 671,062.00 141,018.00 
Grand Total Receipts............... 3,001,270.00 3,519,749.00 518, 479.00 
Apportionments to Charges.......... 2,206,492.00 2,576,764.00 370, 272.00 
Paidsby, Charges... .cembtacisiaa susie 1,955,873.00 2,273,600.00 317,727.00 
Total Pension Claims............... 4,165,059.00 4,585,181.00 420,122.00 
Total Pension Distribution........... 2,783,981.00 3,240,609.00 456, 628.00 
Deficit or Shortage.................. 1,381,068.00 1,344,572.00 *36, 496.00 
Investments by Annual Conferences 

ands Societiessi. «cates +e cieselosycbexs 16, 317,456.00 20,649,126.00 4,331,670.00 
Investments of Board............... 1,539,766.00 1,804,221.00 264, 455.00 

Grand Total of Investments........ $17, 857,222.00 $22,453,347.00 $4,596, 125.00 


The complete tabulations of the Pension Statistics of the 
American Conferences during 192%, appended to the report, 
merit careful study. See page 460. Note that the number of 
annuity years steadily increases. During the quadrennium the 
number of service years increased 8,526 years—more than 
eighty-five centuries! “What Will the Harvest Be” in 1937? 
8,526 annuity years at the average annuity rate of $21 repre- 
sent annuities of $179,046, equivalent to an endowment of $3,- 
500,000. Watch us grow—in debt!—unless we repent. 


HIGH PENSIONS 1907-1917-1927 


A comparative study of the growth of the pensions paid by 
twenty-five large Conferences, whose reports for 1907, 1917, 
1927 are before us, bear witness to the success of the Church’s 
pension work. The basis of comparison is the average of the 
largest five pensions. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE OF THE HIGHEST FIVE PENSIONS 
PAID IN 1907-1917-1927 


Retired Ministers %Increase ——Widows—— %Increase 


CoNFERENCE 1907 1917 1927 1907-1927 1907 1917 1927 1907-1927 
Baltimore: 6 coi. cess. 336 504 1,326 395% 235 214 815 346% 
GoNew. York coc cha e 236 386 1,240 525 160 271 840 525 
Cent. Penna............ 213° 448 1,305 612 207 200 862 416 
Des MOmMeEs: cysa< cytes & 297 370 762 256 179 309 516 288 
ire ee. S3o. Oo Bees 248 336 1,099 443 145 243 762 525 
Genesee. <= Sets 2 Seis scosace 285 384 1,293 453 174 263 657 377 
RINGS ene ane eae 209 408 1,099 525 200 342 763 381 
Wansan ts 09.2 fovas soa 270 266 900 333 174 192 600 344 
New England.......... 270 389 1,210 448 210 181 825 392 
New Jersey............ 261 315 868 332 221 265 535 242 
Newt orkonsn ss. 438 480 1,116 254 225 337 756 336 
New York East........ 450 581 1,462 325 222 276 961: 432 
INewarksret os se ne octane 358 492 1,336 373 221 253 890 402 
North Indiana.......... 395 721 1,040 263 183° 323° 732 400 
Northern Minnesota... . 144 494 853 585 166 «377 = = 502 302 
ORIGAR A ee. Sosceelas Sats 241 357 789 327 234 313 607 259 
Philadelphia)..: s.c2.<.% 330 374 1,255 380 289 298 836 289 
Pitteburghats ha. sees 316 590 1,260 398 139 373 778 559 
Rock Rivers -ciccien. se 400 535 1,378 344 230 338 769 334 
Southern California..... 317 484 1,220 384 162 308 776 479 
ERBTOWeA, ee Riseiain feiniels @ e's 282 380 1,047 371 122 217 680 557 
SEW IKAnRAG SS cdl. ss 92 420 1,050 1,141 43 396 710 1,651 
Upper Towa os. 5.0.<-10 251 382 812 323 198 275 596 301 
West Virginia.......... 195 275 686 351 146 169 491 336 
Wisconsin.............. 229 4324 1,115 486 175 199 276 157 


Central New York, Central Pennsylvania, Illinois, Northern 
Minnesota, Baltimore, Erie, Genesee, New England, Pittsburgh, 
Wisconsin, increased approximately five-fold; Kansas, New York 
East, Newark, Ohio, Philadelphia, Rock River, Southern Cali- 
fornia, Troy, Upper Iowa, four-fold; California, Colorado, Des 
Moines, New York, North Indiana, three-fold. The actual cash 
average increase in the Baltimore, Central New York, Central 
Pennsylvania, New York East and Rock River Conferences was 
$1,000 or more. 


NECESSITOUS CASES 


Both actually and relatively the money paid to “necessitous 
cases” is decreasing, as it should, because larger annuities are 
being paid. In 1923, $197,088 was paid to “necessitous cases” ; 
in 1927, $171,266, a decrease of $25,822. Almost one-third 
of this money was paid by the Board of Pensions and Relief. 
Ultimately all necessitous allowances will be paid by it. This 
was one of the purposes for which the Board was created—“that 
the preachers and people of the stronger Annual Conferences 
might be united with those of the weaker Conferences in one 
connectional or general plan, wn order that by such co-operation 
a more equitable and general support may be secured for retired 
ministers and other Conference Claimants, especially for those 
in the more needy Conferences.” Hence the appropriations are 
made “according to need.” 

The wisdom of this Christ-like connectional provision is evi- 
dent when we consider the old age situation of ministers who 
serve in weak and poor Conferences. The greatest needs are 
in Conferences that have the smallest resources. The Board 
of Pensions and Relief is Methodism’s strong right-hand reached 
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out to help them. The scope of the legislation should be 
enlarged, so as to make it possible for the Board to relieve 
individual ministers who are in the midst of distressing emer- 
gencies. This could be done by striking out the word “not” 
in the last line of 4488, $1, and inserting the words “or at its 
discretion.” Then the Board would exercise for the whole 
Church the Christ-like function of relieving special distress by 
“hidden charity”’—the right hand not knowing what the left 
hand was doing—and humiliating public appeals at Annual 
Conferences would cease. 


DISCRIMINATIONS 


One of the inherent evils of the present “Retirement System” 
is the discriminations in the Conferences. In 1927, of the 3,516 
retired ministers, 237 received pensions of $1,000 or more, while 
243 received $100 or less. Four hundred and thirty-seven re- 
ceived $90 a month and 715 did not receive $25 a month ; 243 i 
them less than $10 a month! 

Of the 4,097 widows, 57 received $800 or more, and 1 549 
received less than $100! 

The discriminations may be visualized by taking the first 
twenty white conferences in the alphabetic list. The annuities 
are: $5, $26, $7, $6, $2.16, $12, $16, $25, $14, $5.21, $3, $22, 
$16, $16, $16, $20, $13.60, $11, $24. Should an aged minister 
be blamed if he seeks membership in a Conference that pays 
$26 in preference to remaining in one that pays $3? Should 
another aged minister be blamed if he complain of having his 
own old age resources diverted to others, however worthy? An 
annuity of $700 is paid to a claimant in a certain Conference 
in which not 10 per cent of his services was rendered. Had he 
not transferred a few months before, his pension would have been 
less than $75. 

“Privileged classes” will disappear when the new Ministers’ 
Reserve Pension Fund is established; for the Plan covers the 
entire ministry—Bishops, District Superintendents and “de- 
tached” ministers, as well as Pastors. All will be under the 
same law and all organizations and institutions employing 
members of the Fund will contribute to it. Today 1,000 preach- 
ers are not serving pastoral charges and yet are prospective 
pension beneficiaries of the funds paid by the churches. No 
pension plan can survive a “Free List.” The charges served 
must pay their share of the pension support, and this will be 
done when the new Fund functions. Changes in Conference 
relationship will not affect the pension, because the contributions 
will be credited to the individual pension accounts and will 
provide definite pensions for specified individuals. The admin- 
istration will be confidential and, ultimately, almost automatic, 
and divorced from the Church’s benevolent program, 
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TRANSFERS 


Pension difficulties growing out of transfer are disturbing, 
being especially acute in certain Conferences in which an exces- 
sive number of transfers has greatly increased the pension obli- 
gations. In one Conference the transfers during a quadrennium 
swallowed up the entire income on $300,000 that had been 
added to the endowment. A more rational administrative policy 
is necessary, and curative legislation will be sought. A minister 
- with forty service years was transferred and after a brief service 
retired, to the embarrassment of the Stewards and loss to the 
claimants. Another, fatally ill when transferred, left the burden 


A 


of the pension support of his family on a Conference in which - 


he never served. The valuation of these two obligations is 
$15,000. So expensive is a drop of ink on a Bishop’s pen! 
This one drop costs the old preachers and widows $1,000 per 
year! A heavy draft on the lean purses of the claimants. 

An analysis of the transfers in the fall of 1926 and the 
spring of 1927 shows the following: 

1. Conferences which had no transfers, in or owt: . Alabama, 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic, Philadelphia, California German, Western 
Norwegian-Danish. 

2. Conferences in which the same number were transferred 
in and out: Central New York, Central Pennsylvania, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Maine, New Mexico. 

3. Conferences in which more were transferred in than out: 


Trans- Trans- 
ferred In ferred Out 


AAI GREE. wep eels Fis Oo aoe DGIOON Cities eae 2 
Ae aR OTIN Deg’ ey fi acart eke Foe aves esremaeacesul 6 
AO eTETAl GETIMATION ey ey are ra oe ocean) aca eee es 3 
Chicago-Northiwest: 0.020... 000 se wc eee 3 
AS OLGT AOL eR ic tee tn ai oleutente crete evan 18 
9 
1 
9 
6 


rr 


Welembia RAwet ) eat inge oc ita Bes ee eS 
igs Cherie... epee fac Saeae eats salsa 
KO CMOSEO sd Ue IG eee Sane ore Be a tie a8 
EL OUSCOID erate Cr en wen oa Thee eae alaians Sia hs 
Elinois:(comieined iA. Smee ot eas 14 
IESGIGIIR Re Be Gn ay tM ne POT eRe rete 11 


_ 


fo 
5 
n 
is) 
n 
oo 
S 
MOWER HEHE HORBRYE ROH WORORMH HOE 


IWIN Ts os tnapes Bian eater ica cre er ea mace 11 


—_ 


6 

6 

6 
ING WaNtOL et nee ate a itetas te eee 4 
INew Mor Wastie Hote ek fee e aha 8 
Wie Wane et ee oa) GE Ri abe EOS hh 6 
ING: MLO AOR led gai ice Moet on aie 2, 
INortinernay ING We VOLK 6,6 rose chs fous iets siecp eye ereus 3 
Northwest Kansas. ..0.5. 000 ccc ce eee rene 1 
Ohio Acombimed i A AL ieee a SSS 9 
Oklahomans: ieee tas aes 8 
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Trans- Trans- 
ferred In ferred Out 

OTeRON He wiais oie telanio moots uous yeas 10 8 
Pacific ‘Swedish... s-c0-2 Soren 6 cote trae ier 1 0 
Pittsburgh 223.3% «oe Av kn lteter epee 3 2 
Puget Sound 3 sccy.i neem ce meee eare 6 4 
Rock River-er.con ae eee eee 11 8 
Saint: JohnnssRivers: conse, ae eee 2 0 
Saintslouis tis ihe. Lec nh eee c SRE 30 16 
Southern’ Cahtornia...20 ae eaten eo ae 7 5 
Southwest Kansas... 2 6): se gejn ego cst ee 12 6 
UL TO Voter ace eres otro gaicne aigaie tags, Sonesta nara 5 3 
Upperlowak..ar se eee ae eee eee 5 3 
Veérmontess.. le Ore a a Se 5 4 
WISCONSIN co hc6:0) ts de ceca oe Reem ae eee 9 6 

349 174 


4. Conferences in which more were transferred out than in: 


Centrali*Rennessees.., see. hacen eee 
Dakotas cirecks =] es Ue eee ee 
(Des Vlomnes eas san. Soot aoe ee em te: 
DV SCOTS saree ee See ee ree oe eee eee 
Bastermy Swedishs sates te) acute late loetbecie ec 
o Diu texan bee hata rain, SRR AMO Bs en 
Inter=Viountainesrr ein. ccc Pte eee 
Nontanee sree oe ee a eee 
New Hngland tse eh aac ttee et tide terete 
New England’Southern. |. >. > ceaasare - «css 
Maine. 4h. ikea a canteen aoin ees 
INeweJerseyontes his sone iton ae eit any eee 
NortieDakotar gest: ccs sts cc Ae eee 
North WastiO mone csr cae oe 
INortherns Minnesotan.) nonce foe ee 
Northern Swedishee.0 205) ...e-tee eee 
INorthweést Indiana oes es ee ee 
Northwest Jlowa,.c ace ie ae aoe 
aciic: Germanccuse AAO ea ee 
Southenmelllinoisie = cae oe aoe ee 
IWiestern Swedishvt. acer chet eee ee ee 
WestVitoinia ssc: eee eae caer 
West; Wisconsiiee +: accutane eee 
FWY OMIN ins cethe raya eoresearek fon oeteterctege mercer ere 
Wyoming: State. vous acc ccc eee 


NORPAODMIH INO OOH 


— 
Rob We ob NNT oO 


_ 
bo 
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Some suggestions made with a view of greater equity in the 
matter of transfers, while relieving the situation create admin- 
istrative difficulties. However, one suggestion which has been 
submitted to scores of ministers in different parts of the country 
meets with general approval, namely: that after the day of 
adjournment of the General Conference of 1928 the respon- 
sibility for service liabilities accrued prior to that time will re- 
main with the Conference in which the minister held his member- 
ship at that time; and that thereafter the Conference or Con- 
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ferences in which the minister served would be liable for his 
pension for subsequent service years, either under the “Original 
_ Pension System” of 1908 or as a member of the new Reserve 
Pension Fund. This suggestion so generally approved was 
approved by the Board of Pensions and Relief, and sent as a 
memorial to the General Conference. It will conserve the equi- 
ties among all the Annual Conferences, and in the long run 
will not work hardship to any Conference or minister. 


RELIEF OF AGED AND DISABLED SUPPLY PASTORS 


The work of the Board in behalf of Supply Pastors is under 
the immediate direction of Mrs. Helen E. Moore, office man- 
ager, in association with Drs. Robert E. Meader, chairman; 
Charles A. Gage and William C. Bloomquist. This Special 
Committee in a careful, systematic way, appropriates $10,000 
per year to aged or disabled Supply Pastors and their widows. 
The distribution is difficult because only $10,000 is available 
for this purpose, and five times that amount is needed. The 
beneficiaries, divided into four classes, receive the following 
amounts, 10 per cent more than last year: 

Class A—34 preachers and 6 widows who received $132 per year 

Class B—23 preachers and 7 widows who received 88 per year 


Class C—25 preachers and 10 widows who received 55 per year 
Class D—12 preachers and 3 widows who received 44 per year 


The number of beneficiaries is 120 and the total distribution, 
$10,505. A small amount is left for emergencies. During the 
last six years $60,990 has been paid to 145 Supply Pastors and 
39 widows, of whom 23 preachers and 4 widows have been on 
the list from the beginning. 

There are 6,622 Methodist local preachers, of whom 2,678 
are Supply Pastors. One-sixth of the 15,419 pastoral charges 
are served by them, and salaries of $2,062,188 were paid to them 
last year, an average of $843. Five years ago the average was 
$712, an average increase of $131. At that time 50 Conferences 
paid to them an average salary of $600; today 65 Conferences 
do so. . Then only 4 received a salary of $1,000; now 17 receive 
$1,000 or more. The highest average salary paid is in the Erie 
Conference, $1,208. 

The average term of service of the Supply Pastors helped by 
the Board was 21 years, and of the widows, 24 years. That of 
the retired ministers is 28 years, the shorter term of Supply 
Pastors being due to a late start and irregular service. The 
problem is difficult, but we are making progress, and after the 
new Pension Fund has been adopted there will be a great im- 
provement. More than anything else we need authoritative 
action by the General Conference, adopting the Plan of the 
new Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund. 
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PENSION PROGRESS AMONG THE DENOMINATIONS 


Remarkable progress in the matter of providing for the retired 
ministers and widows has been made by many denominations 
as well as our own, which, on account of its larger size, dis- 
tributes the most money. The following tabulation made by 
Dr. Charles 8. Mills, Chairman of the Conference of Pension 
Secretaries, is significant. All Churches share in the advance, 
and the work is co-ordinated by the Conference of Denomina- 
tional Secretaries. More than $8,000,000 was distributed to 
27,516 beneficiaries ; the largest group being our own with 8,458 
beneficiaries. Ten years ago no church had a modern, scientific 
pension system, but under inspirational leadership and the suc- 
cess of the Church Pension Fund, many churches have adopted 
the reserve principle, and have either perfected a plan or are in 
the process of adapting the accumulation-reserve principle to 
their pension operations. 


TABULATION OF PENSION FUNDS—1927 


Denomination Assets Distribution Beneficiaries 
Baptist—Northern Convention.......... $13, 526, 513 $520, 065 3,905 
Baptist—Southern Convention.......... 2,470,487 156, 516 1, 204 
Congregational see bit. tcacterntos “medina me 9,730, 343 351,738 1,160 
DisciplessotORnints ee cae cess scien esi 1,062, 332 103, 568 382 
Evangelitalochicen su < tn cae tronics tae 5 P 64, 500 255 
Lutheran—Augustana Synod............ 1,060, 922 61,772 250 
Lutheran—Missouri Synod.............. , 700, 240, 106 1, 280 
Lutheran—Norwegian Synod............ 667, 000 77,496 275 
Lutheran—United ............000ee00e 252,010 155, 800 748 
Methodist Episcopal................... 19, 000, 000 3,252,930 8, 458 
Methodist Episcopal South............. f i 726, 000 2,500 
Presbyterian—Northern................ 12,348,181 755, 160 2,415 
Presbyterian—Southern................ 1,654, 138 180, 339 452 
Presbyterian—United..........2-.-+.0 689 , 460 40,933 147 
Protestant Episcopal................... 20, 649, 669 604, 215 2,100 
Reformed Church in U. S............... 887, 994 53, 622 212 
Reformed Church in Ameriva........... 990,717 49, 426 208 
United Brethren... secu os Se weve reales 75,000 35, 486 245 
United Church—Canada........-....... 4,179, 405 649, 565 1,320 


$100,944,171 $8,079, 237 27,516 


The Denominational Secretaries are a unit in commending 
the new Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund. They write: 


I am struck favorably by the increased percentage of allocation to 
the smaller salaries. The men who serve in sacrificial positions should 
receive the greater return. Another splendid feature is the Death Benefit, 
pe will be a great relief to many a woman in her hour of sorrow and 
suffering. 

The salient points of the Plan which you have devised with such care, 
ote advantage of all that has gone before, and make improvements 

ereon. 

The adoption by the Methodist Episcopal Church of the participation 
and reserve principles will have weighty significance in the development 
of pensions in the United States, and will merit highest congratulations. 

You are on the right track. The basis is sound and will work out . 
ultimately to the satisfaction of all. 

You are making real progress. We feel much interested because we 
are on the eve of larger things ourselves. 
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The Reserve Fund is the only practical solution of this important 
proposition. I am much interested in your Plan. 

I congratulate you on the inauguration of the Plan and on the lucidity 
with which you have presented it for the rank and file readers. 


SEPARATE DENOMINATIONAL PENSION BOARDS 


Most denominations have a separate, independently organized 
denominational Board of Pensions. The Northern Presbyte- 
rians have four general divisions of their denominational 
activities : 

1. National Missions. 
2. Foreign Missions. 


3. Christian Education. 
4. Relief and Sustentation (Pensions). 


The Southern Presbyterians also have four divisions: 


1. Foreign Missions. 

2. Education and Sabbath Schools. 
3. Christian Education. 

4. Ministerial Relief (Pensions). 


The Northern Baptists have a five-fold division: 


1. Foreign Missions. 

2. Home Missions. 

3. Publications. 

4. Ministers’ Benefit Board (Pensions). 
5. Education. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has eleven divisions, 
one of which, the “Board of Finance,’ is the denominational 
Penston Board. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has seven divisions: 


. Foreign Missions. 

. Home Missions. 

. Education. 

. Pensions and Relief. 

. Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals, 
. Hospitals and Homes and Deaconess Work. 
. The American Bible Society. 


SID Ou ODE 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


Through the courtesy of a leader of the Congregational 
Church we present the following condensed statement of their 
new plan of organizing their denominational work into two 
groups: 

1. One Foreign Missionary Society, consisting of the “Ameri- 
can Board,’ unified in administration with the three Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Societies. Executive control is lodged in 
the “Prudential Committee,” consisting of thirty-six Directors, 
at least one-third of whom must be women. Each Corporation 
continues its identity; in order to protect its trust funds. 

2. One Home Board.—Administrative unity is secured by 
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electing an identical- Board consisting of the same thirty-six 
Directors as the Prudential Committee. The Home Board 
serves : 

(a) The Church’s three Extension Boards, consisting of the 
“Congregational Home Missionary Society,” “Congregational 
Church Building Society,” “Congregational Church Sunday 
School Extension Society.” 

(b) “American Missionary Association.” 

(c) “Congregational Educational . Society,” including the 
funds for education in schools and colleges. 

(d) “Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief.” (Necessi- 
tous help.) 

The “Annuity Fund for Congregational Mimsters,’ corre- 
sponding to the Methodist Board of Pensions, is not included 
in the new organization, but has its own separate Board of 
Trustees, elected by its members. The Plan of the “Annuity 
Fund” was highly approved by the National Council, and was 
left without change at any point. The Prudential Committee 
believed that it would be unwise, tf not altogether impracticable, 
to include it as a department of the overhead benevolent organi- 
zation, since its work is ina technical field and involves relations 
with its members. 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL “COMMITTEE OF NINE” 


The “Committee of Nine” (9408, §3), Bishop McConnell, 
chairman, was appointed by the World Service Commission, by 
order of the General Conference, to consider modifications, if 
any, of the present plan of the World Service Commission. In 
a preliminary report the “Committee of Nine” recommended 


That upon the inauguration of the new Plan of the Board of Pensions 
and Relief, the operating expenses of said Board be provided out of its 
own funds; it being understood that such action will render the Board 
uy ete and Relief independent of the Co-operative Administrative 

taif. 


We could not more clearly state our own judgment of what 
should be accomplished ultimately, but the endowment funds 
of the Board of Pensions and Relief (its only reliable source of 
income at present) are tied up to connectional appropriations 
made to Annual Conferences, and the Board is without funds 
to do the important work which must be done during the coming 
quadrenniuin, except as provided by the General Conference. 

Our recommendation, modeled after the above carefully drawn 
statement of the Committee, would be: 


After the inauguration of the new Plan of the Board of Pensions and 
Relief, which will call for the carrying out of a carefully considered pro- 
gram during the next quadrennium, the expenses of said Board shall 
be provided out of its own funds, as far as possible; it being understood 
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that such action will render the Board of Pensions and Relief independent 
of the Co-operative Administrative Staff and the World Service Com- 
mission. Meanwhile an adequate preferential amount shall be placed 
in the budget of the World Service Commission for the expenses of the 
Board of Pensions and Relief, for setting up the new Plan throughout the 
Church and for the relief of Supply Pastors. 


To the Board and the General Conference we report the 
Complete Plan of the new Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund. 

As to pensioning Deaconesses, Medical and Lay Missionaries 
(484, §4; §591) our services were offered to the organizations 
concerned and substantial expert help was given to the Board 
of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. 

The item, “Other Church Workers” (591) covers pension 
provisions for non-ministerial employees of Methodist organiza- 
tions and institutions. The actuaries have worked out a pension 
plan for them which is being worked out. successfully. with the 
employees of the Board and which can be applied either to the 
entire group of Methodist employees or to the segregated groups; 
a fine outgrowth of the Christian principles of social justice. 

Our task has been accomplished by intense study, the employ- 
ment of trained actuaries and discussions with every group of 
ministers and laymen that could be reached, and we now come 
to the General Conference with the Complete Teat of the Plan. 
The reactions of ministers and laymen have been sought, and 
their suggestions for the solution of difficulties have been given 


careful consideration. 


THE MINISTERS RESERVE PENSION FUND 


In this brief statement of the Plan of the Ministers’ Reserve 
Pension Fund, we do not attempt to give a technical explana- 
tion of the actuarial processes by which it was prepared or will 
be operated, because, ultimately, the Fund rests on the unchal- 
lengeable ability of pension experts—scientifically trained actu- 
aries—whose names are a guarantee of permanency, reliability 
and scientific accuracy, who, by order of the General Conference, 
were selected to set up an adequate “Contributory Reserve Pen- 
sion Plan.” 

Thomas A. Stafford will make a full actuarial report of the 
Plan of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund under the title, 
“Technical Report on the Pension Situation, With Text of the 
New Plan.” 

Fortunately we are not sailing over uncharted seas, for other 
Churches have adopted the contributory reserve principle and 
are now operating modern pension plans on safe, sound and 
scientific lines. The principal differences among them grow 
out of the different forms of ecclesiastical organization in the 
Protestant Episcopal, Baptist, Presbyterian, Congregational, 
Disciples of Christ, United Brethren, United Church of Canada, 
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British and Australian Wesleyan Conferences and the Estab- 
lished Church of England. 

The Board of Pensions and Relief, acting under the author- 
ity of the General Conference, will administer the Ministers’ 
Reserve Pension Fund, under State supervision, safeguarded in 
every way. The Fund now stands on its own merits before 
the calm judgment of Methodist laymen and ministers, and for 
it we solicit sympathetic and helpful understanding and co- 
operation. From them have come rational and _ practical 
suggestions with regard to methods of adjusting the new Reserve 
Fund and the old Retirement System, by processes more or less 
gradual. But in the end the entire pension task will be connec- 
tional or general, not limited as now in its operation and benefits 
to the Annual Conferences. Some ministers need to disabuse 
their minds of the notion that the Mund is complicated or diffi- 
cult to understand. Compared with the present plan it is so 
simple that it can be stated in two paragraphs: 

First: The Fund is supported by annual contributions made 
by the pastoral charges of graduated amounts of 6 per cent to 
9 per cent of the salaries, which will provide both pensions and 
valuable contingent benefits covering death, disability, widow- 
hood and orphanage. The contributions will be allocated to 
the several ministers’ pension accounts in an approximately 
inverse ratio to their salaries, so that those whose salaries have 
been small will receive larger and more liberal pensions than 
at present. ; 

Second: The Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund will be admin- 
istered connectionally as a reserve by the Board of Pensions and 
Relief, according to actuarial principles tested by long experi- 
ence. The connectional character of the Fund gives hope and 
courage to all ministers and their families, especially to those 
who serve in hard places. 

The plan and principles of the new Fund have been generally 
accepted, and sound methods of “carrying on” while the two 
plans will more or less overlap are being perfected in many 
Conferences. The Plan should be adopted in its entirety and a 
date fixed (January 1, 1929) when it will become effective for 
“New Entrants,’ who, having no acquired pension rights on 
account of ministerial service, are “clear on the books.” They 
have no rights in the old “Retirement System” and become 
automatically members of the Fund. They enter a ministry in 
which the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund is an essential part 
of its organic plan. For Methodism is an organism, not merely 
the agent of local churches, and its new pension system should 
be organic and should ultimately cover the entire ministerial 
group. Gradually, as in the Protestant Episcopal Church, the 
present uncertain “Retirement System” will give way to the 
new simple, modern, sure and self-adequate Reserve Pension 
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Fund. Anything that an Annual Conference may do to hasten 
the process will be in the line of progress. Narrow, selfish 
thinking must give way to thinking for the greater good of all. 
Other Churches have found or are now finding their way to 
stable and satisfactory pension conditions by means of a Reserve, 
and we have too much confidence in the intelligence, integrity 
and business acumen of Methodist laymen and ministers to 
doubt a favorable issue. We need especially to avoid exalting 
the rights and comfort of the few who live on Hasy Street and 
to emphasize the duty of all Methodists to all Methodist preach- 
ers and their families, especially to those that serve in hard 
places on small salaries. The new Fund is inspired by the most 
exalted spirit of ministerial democracy. Dr. Brummitt empha- 
sizes this in an editorial on 


“THE ERA OF TRUE PENSIONS” 


He calls the new Pension Fund “The most sound and scien- 
tific plan thus far devised for adequate ministerial pensions. 
The Plan lifts the lowest salaried man’s pension considerably 
above the present level, and comes nearer to equalizing pensions 
than we have yet come to equalizing salaries. 

“When all special pleading has served its purpose, the pension 
question, as a matter of justice, must be answered by the pension 
expert, the actuary, and the tables of life-expectancy. Every 
pension plan ever devised, based on well-meaning but uninformed 
goodwill and impatient of ‘cold business, has failed or is 
failing—our own no less surely than others. Our present meth- 
ods constitute a hindrance to the Church’s other purposes. 

“Here is a piece of legislation which has been more minutely 
scrutinized, more widely discussed, and owes more to the con- 
tributions of many expert and disinterested minds than any 
other that is likely to be presented at Kansas City. The manner 
in which it will be dealt with will furnish a revealing measure 
of Methodism’s ability to unite the finest Christian brotherliness 
with an exact and. workable system of pensioning its ministers.” 


INDISPENSABLE CONDITIONS 


From the beginning certain indispensable conditions have 
governed the preparation of the new Plan: (1) Provision for 
commutation shall be made so that no Conference Claimant 
shall receive less than he receives at the time when the Fund 
goes into operation; (2) ministers who serve on small salaries 
shall receive relatively larger pensions and benefits; (3) dis- 
abled ministers and their families shall be provided for; (4) 
the same annuity standards that apply to Conference Claimants 
shall apply to the annuity claims of the effective ministers; (5) 
while the plan of the Yund shall be stated in exact, technical, 
scientific language, it shall also be stated in general terms; (6) 
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the Fund shall be constructed with actuarial and scientific accu- 
racy, the lack of which has wrecked hundreds of pension sys- 
tems; (7) the financial basis of the Fund shall be an adequate 
reserve, sufficient to meet definite obligations to specified individ- 
uals. Endowments are inadequate to such a task. “Jt 1s im- 
possible to endow a growing service.” Assets must increase as 
costs grow. In lfe insurance annual additions to the legal 
reserve by the payment of premiums, augmented by compound 
interest, are sufficient to fulfi]l the contractual obligation. The 
same will be true of the new Pension Fund. Mr. Rockefeller 
opposes the hoarding of endowments and deliberately plans to 
use both principal and interest in completing a particular task. 
To lock up money for 100 years is not the Rockefeller method. 
Since the adoption of their contributory reserve plan, Baptist 
laymen have paid $10,000,000 to their Pension Fund. 

On the other hand Mr. Carnegie gave $10,000,000 as an 
endowment to the Teachers’ Fund without investigating pension 
costs. Later he added $5,000,000. But when it aas discovered 
that $15,000,000 more was needed, an actuarial examination was 
ordered, and it was discovered that an endowment of $30,000,- 
000 more would be required to fulfill the promises already made. 
So the pensions for teachers under forty-eight years of age were 
annulled, and the Fund established on a contributory reserve 
basis. 

Later Mr. Sayre, assisted by Bishop Lawrence, Mr. Morgan 
and others, established the Church Pension Fund of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church on a strictly scientific, actuarial reserve 
basis, for they knew that “it is impossible to endow a growing 
service and that a fixed income can never balance a growing 
expenditure’—a financial law as changeless and unyielding as 
gravitation. In a scientifically planned pension fund a per- 
petual equipoise must be maintained. 

How long are Methodist laymen going to stand for the present 
unbusinesslike, unscientific and expensive pension methods 
under which obligations are increasing every year and no reserve 
is set up to meet them? The Lay Delegates especially owe it 
to Methodism to see that the General Conference shall substi- 
tute the sound business principles of the new Fund for the 
hand-to-mouth practices of the old—practices they would not 
allow in their own private or corporate business. The Board of 
Pensions and Relief, pursuant to the order of the General 
Conference, has made “the actuarial investigation necessary to 
apply the contributory reserve pension principle to our pres- 
ent system.” The Plan has been “prepared by actuaries and 
approved by the Board.’ The laymen owe it to the Church 
and to themselves to see that the new Fund is adopted and new 
and better practices employed. They desire a devoted and effi- 
cient ministry and should strengthen it by providing an adequate 
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support for eld age. As a social problem this outranks attempts 
to secure better political or social conditions in the ends of the 
earth. 


HOW WE MAY “CARRY ON” 


The one vexing problem is that of getting from where we 
now are to where we ought to be; to protect the present obliga- 
tions while gradually bringing all ministers into the new Fund. 
The answer will be found in the Plan itself. We submit some 
suggestions. 

(1) The change cannot be accomplished. in a day, even as the 
problem did not develop in a day. It will take decades. of 
intelligently guided co-operation to complete the change, but in 
the end every Methodist minister will be under the new Plan, the 
Church will be eased of intolerable burdens, and the pension 
work of a hundred Conferences will -be merged into one great 
connectional Fund. 

(2) We can cease adding to the obligations under the old 
system, by bringing all new men into the new Fund. They 
have no rights under the old “Retirement System” and never 
should have. 

(8) If an Annual Conference desires to commute its annuity 
obligations and thereby hasten the slow progress of the years, 
it may do so; but there is no compulsion and no stereotyped 
method. The ideal plan would be to “wipe the slate” at once 
of all annuity claims by commuting them and: then begin to 
commute the present worth of the pension obligations to the 
active ministers. A great layman suggests the largest possible 
commutation at an early date and then, instead of campaigning 
for large endowments, make a special apportionment with which 
to pay by installments the present worth of the claims of the 
active ministers. Laymen are no longer saying “Pensions are 
the Preachers’ Job,” but that “Pensions are the Laymen’s Job” ! 
They pay the bills and have too many good ways of spending 
their dollars to waste them by crude, out-of-date, unbusiness- 
like and extravagantly expensive methods which they would not 
employ in their private business. 

The plan of a certain Conference is to commute first the 
annuity claims of the 131 Conference claimants, placing them 
under the protection of the life annuities of the Hund, leaving 
intact the current annual income (approximately $80,000) 
which, increased if necessary, will be used to pay by installments 
the present worth of the claims of the 270 effective and super- 
numerary ministers, and their wives and children. With such 
a program the accrued obligations would disappear within 
fifteen years. They divide the ministers into five groups: 
Group A. Retired ministers and widows whose annuity claims 
will be commuted into the new Fund; Group B. Active ministers 
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within ten years of retirement, aged 55 years or more, for whom 
will be kept a special reserve sufficient to commute their annuity 
claims at the time when they retire, thus preventing additions 
to the number of claimants; Growp C. Ministers 35 years old 
or less, who will have thirty to forty years for compound 
interest to work. These will be asked to relinquish their few 
service years, the present worth of which is small; Group D. 
Ministers from 35 to 40 years of age, for each of whom the 
Conference will commute five years. This will leave only Group 
E, active ministers 40 to 55 years old, the present worth of 
whose accrued obligations will be commuted by installments. 
The disability benefits will provide for contingencies, and time, 
patience, and compound interest will save the situation. This 
generation will not be guiltless if, having inherited vicious 
pension practices, it does not correct them, -but continues to add 
to its pension obligations and to pass them on; instead of measur- 
ing costs and laying up a reserve sufficient to meet the accumu- 
lating pensions. It must also discard the expensive and inade- 
quate endowment method. 


A QUIET TALK ON THE SITUATION 


(1) If there were legal compulsion to enforce the payment of 
annuities, under the present system, not only the Church as a 
whole, but practically every Annual Conference, would be unable 
to finance its pension obligations, and if the insurance laws 
which require insurance corporations to maintain a legal reserve 
were enforceable, our doors would be closed, for we do not have 
resources sufficient to pay the full annuity rates, except at the 
expense of the provisions for the future pensions of the active 
ministers and their families. All that saves us is the fact that 
our pensions, like our other ministerial claims, are not legally 
collectible. We have no taxing or assessing power over our 
constituency. We may “estimate” the “support” and “appor- 
tion” the money, but the “inherent claim” cannot be enforced. 
“Salary” is used in the Discipline only in an accommodated 
sense, for Methodism is a voluntary organization and “in no 
case shall the Church or Conference be held accountable for a 
final deficiency.” Church property may be levied on to pay the 
sexton or the coal bill, but not the minister, a doctrine supported 
by court decisions. While “solvency” and “bankruptcy” can be 
used only in an accommodated sense, there are tests that can be 
appled to determine the adequacy of our pension resources, one 
of which is the test of a sufficient endowment, plus current 
resources, capitalized on a 5 per cent-basis. My own Conference, 
Northern Minnesota, has annuity claims for 1,409 years which, 
at the disciplinary annuity rate of $27, amount to $38,0483— 
equivalent to 5 per cent on an endowment of $526,140. But the 
endowment is only $106,000, which other capital assets bring up 
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to $165,000. After applying all of the current income the 
“deficit” is $11,726, equivalent to an endowment of $234,720. 
But this covers only the obligations to the fifty-nine Conference 
Claimants, and there are also 147 active ministers and approxi- 
mately 150 wives and children whose pension obligations are 
larger than theirs, the present worth of which is $476,000. For 
this, no provision is made. This may not be “insolvency,” but 
it looks like it. The situation does not call for sensitiveness, but 
for a Reserve Fund. 

(2) The Church reached its present financial situation by 
failing to balance its pension obligations and receipts and allow- 
ing its pension debts to accumulate. Hence, today we are try- 
ing to pay obligations for services rendered to our fathers or 
grandfathers, or to pass them on to our children and grandchil- 
dren. The new Pension Fund looks the facts squarely in the 
face. We are hopelessly embarrassed and must change our 
system. With a burdened spirit we stated our convictions to the 
last General Conference, which ordered an investigation, and 
today, after three years of study and discussion, we bring a 
workable plan and challenge the General Conference to approve 
it, improve it and make it the safest, sanest, surest, most scientific 
and economical Pension Plan ever devised, thereby anticipating 
the day when the pension obligations will be provided almost 
automatically; when apportionments will decrease and pension 
matters be handled quietly, confidentially and thoroughly. 
Ministers and laymen can justify the new Plan before any group. 
Let us take time, and in: the end all ministers will be members 
of the new Fund. For they will be members of a Church in 
which the Fund is a part of the connectional ecclesiastical 
organism. 


EUROPEAN CONFERENCES 


The advisability and possibility of applying the proposed 
Pension Plan in Europe has been discussed in consideration 
of the wishes of the European groups and the relation of the 
new Fund to national pension laws. Your representative pre- 
sented the proposed plan to annual conferences and interviewed 
the local pension authorities; and if the European Conferences 
so desire, adjustment may be made, after a thorough investi- 
gation and the approval of the actuaries. In many Huropean 
countries civil pensions have been a function of the Government 
for half a century. The new contributory reserve pension sys- 
tem of Sweden, constructed on a plan similar to ours, covers 
the old-age of every citizen. In Germany the Government is 
setting up a modern contributory reserve pension system, and 
welcomed us, not so much as seekers after light, but as being 
familiar with modern ideas concerning contributory reserve 
pension systems. 
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MINISTERY RESERVE PENSION FUND 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


FINAL REVISION, FEBRUARY, 1928 
AUTHORIZATION BY THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 1924 


“Whereas, It appears to be imperatively necessary that 
some fundamental, constructive changes be made in our 
present non-contributory system for the support of Con- 
ference Claimants; and ~ 

“Whereas, Many other Churches have found it necessary 
for similar reasons to adopt the contributory reserve pension 
principle; therefore be it 

“Resolved, First. That the Board of Pensions and Relief 
be and is hereby authorized to make the actuarial investi- 
gation necessary to apply this principle to our present 
system; and that after the plan shall have been prepared 
by the actuaries, and approved by the Board, it shall be 
submitted to... the General Conference; 

“Second. That the present provisions and income for 
Conference Claimants shall be applied for their support 
according to the provisions of the Discipline, as hitherto. 
Adopted May 28, 1924.” 

See General Conference Journal, 1924, pp. 427, 522; Disci- 
pline, 7590. 
TRANSMITTAL 


To the Bishops and Delegates to the General Conference of. 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, to be held at Kansas 
City, Missougt, on May 1, 1928: 


DrAR BROTHERS AND SISTERS: 


I herewith present to you the result of years of intense study 
and work by me and’ my associates, under the Authorization 
of the General Conference of 1924, and submit for your decision 
the “Complete Text of the Plan of the Ministers’ Reserve Pen- 
sion Fund”; also a copy of the proposed Enacting Resolution. 

The Complete Text of the Plan follows the disciplinary form 
of statement and numbering; and, for the protection of the 
enlarging interests of the retired ministers and other pension- 
ers, as well as to control the administration of the Fund, precise 
and definite language is used. The Plan has passed the scrutiny 
and: discussion of hundreds of lay and ministerial gatherings 
and Annual Conferences and thousands of interested Methodist 
leaders. We pray that you, Delegates to the General Confer- 
ence of 1928, who alone can register your decision by a vote, 
will adopt the Plan in its entirety. 

The Complete Text of the Plan is herewith submitted, with- 
out comment. It is its own best interpreter. Let it speak for 
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itself. To inform yourself as to its principles, see the Report 
of the Corresponding Secretary and read the remarkable docu- 
ment by T. A. Stafford under the title, “Technical Report on the 
Pension Situation,’ which presents scientifically and actuarially 
the entire subject of ministerial pensions. 

For the Board, the Staff, the Actuaries and myself, I unhesi- 
tatingly declare that we have done the best we could. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOSEPH B. HINGELEY, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Pensions 
and Relief. 


MINISTERS’ RESERVE PENSION FUND 


Complete Text of Plan of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund— 
Methodist Episcopal Church—Proposed_ Pension Legislation—1928 
Additions to the Discipline of 1924—Part VII—Chapter VIII. 

Note: The paragraph numbering used in this text is purely tentative, and has been 
adopted for the purpose of casy reference. It will be inserted 1mmediately after the close 


of { 489, on page 373 of the December, 1924, printing of the Discipline. Important words, 
inserted within quotation marks throughout the text, are defined in § 491. 


VII. Mryisters’ RESERVE PENSION FUND 


1. ESTABLISHMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


7 490, §1. On January 1, 1929, there shall be established a Reserve 
Pension System to be called the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, hereinafter in this Chapter called the Fund. 

§ 2. The Fund shall be administered by the Board of Pensions and 
Relief, which is hereby authorized and directed to adopt such rules and 
regulations as it may deem necessary for efficient and economical operation. 

§ 3. The Board of Pensions and Relief shall have power to place the 
Fund under State supervision. 

§ 4. The books and records of the Fund shall be subjected to public 
audit annually and actuarial examination quadrennially. The initial 
actuarial examination shall be made as of December 31, 1931. 


2. DEFINITIONS 


4 491, §1. The following definitions shall apply in the interpretation 
of the legislation pertaining to the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund 
contained in this Chapter, unless otherwise indicated by the context: 

§ 2. “Original Pension System” shall mean the provisions for the 
support of Conference Claimants enacted by the General Conference 
of 1908 and amended by subsequent General Conferences. 

§ 3. “Conference Claimant” shall mean any person who receives an 
Annuity, or a payment based on necessity, or both, under the “Original 
Pension System.” 

§ 4. “Effective Relation’ shall mean the Annual Conference connec- 
tion of a full member of the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
who is subject to Episcopal appointment. 

§ 5. “Supernumerary Relation’? shall mean the Annual Conference 
connection of a member of the ministry of the Methodist Cpiscopal Church 
who is temporarily unable to perform full work, or is permanently dis- 
abled, or who engages in any form of detached service not listed among 
the appointments a Bishop may make. ; 

§ 6. “Retired Relation” shall mean the Annual Conference connection 
of a member of the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who 
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at his own request; or by action of his Annual Conference has been retired 
from the Effective Relation. ne t 

§ 7. “Previous Entrant” shall mean any minister in good standing 
who shall have been received as a member in full connection in an An- 
nual Conference before the date of the establishment of the Fund. _ 

§ 8. “New Entrant” shall mean any minister who shall be received as 
a member in an Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
on or after the date of establishment of the Fund. Sp fee SF, 

§ 9. “Employer” shall mean any board, organization, istitution, or 
firm that receives the services of a member in the Effective Relation, 
in the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church in a non-pastoral 
capacity and pays therefor any form of salary, compensation, or allowance. 

§ 10. “Support”? shall mean the annual sum received by a minister 
from a Pastoral Charge in compensation for his services, plus an amount 
equivalent to 15 per cent thereof, if the minister occupy a Parsonage. 

“Support” shall mean also the following payments to a minister in the 
Effective Relation: 

(1) The salary of a Bishop received from the Episcopal Fund as com- 
pensation for his services, plus an amount equivalent to 15 per cent thereof, 
if he occupy an Episcopal residence. 

(2) The salary of a District Superintendent received from the District 
as compensation for his services, plus an amount equivalent to 15 per 
cent thereof, if he occupy a District Parsonage. 

(3) The total salary, or compensation of a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church serving as pastor of a federated church, or of a church 
of another Denomination, plus an amount equivalent to 15 per cent 
thereof, if he occupy a Parsonage. 

(4) Aid furnished by a Missionary Board, or other organization. 

(5) Salary or compensation for services rendered to any ‘Employer’ 
by a minister under Episcopal appointment. 

§ 11. “Regular Interest’? shall mean compound interest at the rate 
of 4 per cent per annum. . 

§ 12. ‘“‘Annuity” shall mean an amount payable per year during life, 
or during a term of years, whether payment is made annually or by peri- 
odical instalments during the year. An “Annuity” of the Fund shall 
be payable only upon evidence that the annuitant is alive on the date 
on which any instalment thereof falls due, and the lability of the Fund 
thereunder shall cease with the last instalment payable before death of 
the annuitant, unless other provision be made in the Annuity Contract 
(see § 496, §8). All “Annuity” payments shall be made quarterly 
in advance. 

§ 13. “Joint Life and Last Survivor Annuity” shall mean an “Annuity” 
payable during the joint existence of a minister and his wife, or of a min- 
ister and a nominated dependent relative, to be continued after the de- 
cease of one, during the after-lifetime of the survivor, for two thirds of 
the original amount payable during the joint existence. 

§ 14. “Service Annuity” shall mean an ‘Annuity’ payable quarterly 
during life, beginning after the date of Retirement, to be provided by 
the Fund on the basis of allocated credits accumulated therein at “‘Regu- 
lar Interest.” 

§ 15. “Income Annuity” shall mean an “Annuity” payable quarterly 
during life, beginning after the date of Retirement, to be provided by 
the Fund on the basis of the personal Contributions of a member accumu- 
lated therein at ‘Regular Interest.” 

§ 16. “Pension” shall mean the total of the “Service Annuity’ and 
the “Income Annuity.” 

$17. “Widow’s Annuity” shall mean an “Annuity” payable quar- 
terly in advance to the widow of a member of the Fund who dies before 
attaiing Retirement, based on her attained age at the time of his death, 
and his total accumulated ‘“‘Pension’’ credits. 
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$18. “Child’s Annuity” shall mean an “Annuity” payable to a minor 
orphan child of a member of the Fund. The word “orphan’’ shall mean 
a child bereaved of father, or bereaved of both parents. ‘Minor child” 
shall mean a child under twenty-one years of age. The meaning of the 
“child” shall be interpreted so as to include a legally adopted 
child. 

§ 19. “Disability Benefit” ‘shall mean a monthly payment due at the 
end of the month on account of prematurely broken health or permanent 
injury of a member of the Fund, during the continuance thereof before 
attaimment of age sixty-five. This benefit shall be dependent upon 
completion of one year of membership in the Fund. 

§ 20. “Death Benefit’? shall mean the amount payable in one sum 
to the widow of a deceased member of the Fund immediately upon proof 
of his death before attainment of age sixty-five. This benefit shall be 
dependent upon completion of one year of membership in the Fund. 

§ 21. “Allocation” shall mean an allotment of the available moneys 
of the Fund to the “Service Annuity” credit of a member thereof as a 
part of the accumulation which will provide his “Service Annuity.” 


3. MEMBERSHIP 


492, §1. Those eligible to membership in the Fund shall consist 
of the following classes of ministers in Annual Conferences of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church the major part of whose members reside in the 
United States of America: : 

Class A. Class A shall consist of ‘“New Entrants,’’ who shall be ad- 
mitted to the Fund without vote of an Annual Conference; provided, 
however, that men past forty-five years of age shall not be accepted as 
members of the Fund, unless aa initial provision for ‘Service Annuity” 
shall be made in such amount as may be determined by the Board of 
Pensions and Relief. : 

§ 2. Before admission to membership in the Fund, ‘New Entrants” 
shall be required to pass a physical examination satisfactory to the med- 

ical department of the Board. 

»  §8. Class B. Class B shall consist of “Previous Entrants” who may 
become members of the Fund upon approval by a majority vote of those 
present and voting at any regular or specially called session of the An- 
nual Conference; provided, however, that the pension obligations accrued 
on their account shall have been satisfactorily funded in accordance with 
the appertaining rules and regulations of the Board of Pensions and 
Relief. 

§ 4. The Board of Pensions and Relief is hereby authorized and directed 
to make such studies and enter into such arrangements and agreements 
with the Board of Foreign Missions and the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension, respectively, as shall provide for admission to 
membership in the Fund of the ministerial missionaries connected with 
the work carried on under the supervision of the aforesaid Boards, after 
giving due consideration to the peculiar conditions involved. This author- 
ization shall include members of Annual Conferences in Europe. 

§ 5. So long as needful, there shall be appointed yearly in each Annual 
Conference a Commission on Pensions consisting of not less than nine 
members, who may be either ministers in the Effective Relation or lay- 
men, to which shall be committed all problems and matters pertaining 
to entry into the Fund of ministers in Class B. Before Class B, or iany 
part thereof, shall be recommended to the Annual Conference for mem- 
bership in the Fund, the Commission on Pensions shall obtain the eat sasites 
of the actuarial department of the Board of Pensions and Relief with 
reference to any provision that may be proposed for the purpose of the 
reserve funding or commutation of the pension obligations accrued on 
account of the ministers concerned. 
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4. CONTRIBUTIONS 
(a) By Pastoral Charges or “Employers” 


4 493, §1. An annual Contribution, to be determined according to 
the following scale, shall be paid to the Fund by each Pastoral Charge 
or District served by a member thereof: 


SCALE OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


Estimated ‘‘Support” Contribution 
Current Conference Year % of “Support” 

Under $ 500 4 

$ 500 up to 1,000 644% 
1,000 up to 1,500 7 % 
1,500 up to 2,000 T4% 
2,000 up to 3,000 8 % 
3,000 and up 9 % 


§ 2. In addition to the Contribution specified in § 1 of this paragraph, 
each Pastoral Charge served by a member of the Fund shall be appor- — 
tioned annually an amount for the support of “Conference Claimants’; 
provided, however, that such additional apportionment, plus the Con- 
tribution required in $1 of this Paragraph, shall not be less than the 
amount apportioned annually for support of ‘Conference Claimants’ 
to a Pastoral Charge which pays a like salary and is served by a minister 
who is not a member of the Fund. (See Discipline, { 337.) 

§ 3. If a Pastoral Charge served by a member of the Fund shall fail 
to pay the total amount required under § 2 of this Paragraph, the Treas- 
urer of the Annual Conference shall distribute equitably the receipts 
before transfer to the Treasurer of the Fund and to the Treasurer of the 
Conference Stewards respectively. 

§ 4. The Contributions required from the Pastoral Charges and the 
Districts shall be made through the Treasurer of the Annual Conference 
who shall issue receipts therefor, and transmit the money to the Board 
of Pensions and Relief within 30 days after the session of the Annual 
Conference, together with a proper schedule of information as to the 
source in each case. 

§ 5. An annual Contribution equivalent to the amount of ‘‘Allocation” 
as indicated in the Scale of Allocation (see { 501, § 1) shall be paid quar- 
terly in advance directly to the Treasurer of the Fund by, or on behalf 
of, the ‘Employer’ of each member of the Fund who is engaged in non- 
pastoral work, such Contribution to be allocated to such members’ ‘‘Ser- 
vice Annuity”’ credit. 

§ 6. “Employers” who desire also to provide ‘‘Disability” and ‘‘Death 
Benefits” respectively, may do so by making an additional Contribution 
quarterly in advance at a rate to be fixed by the Board of Pensions and 
Relief. 

§ 7. If there be doubt as to the amount of “Support” in the case of 
any Pastoral Charge, District, or “Employer,” the required Contribution 
shall be made temporarily on the basis indicated by the Board of Pen- 
sions and Relief, and adjustment made subsequently according to the 
findings of the Board after careful investigation. Failure to comply with 
this requirement shall cause suspension of ‘Disability’? and ‘Death 
Benefits” on account of the member concerned during the ensuing Annual 
Conference year. 


(b) By Members of the Fund 


4 494, §1. A personal Contribution equivalent to at least 244 per 
cent of his ‘“‘Support’’ shall be paid directly to the Treasurer of the Fund 
annually by each member thereof in the Effective Relation who serves 
a Pastoral Charge, District, or “Employer.” Such Contribution shall 
be applicable to “Income Annuity” credit only. The maximum amount 
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of such annual Contribution shall be $200. A member may divide his 
personal Contributions to the Fund into four quarterly instalments 
payable in advance on the following dates: February 15, May 15, August 
15, and November 15. 

§ 2. If a member of the Fund be a Bishop, he shall contribute annually 
to the Fund on the basis required in § 1 of this Paragraph. 

§ 3. If a member of the Fund be a Bishop, the Episcopal Fund shall 
be responsible for payment to the Fund of an annual contribution at 
cal ee to the amount indicated in the Scale of Allocation. (See 

ae Ue 
(c) Additional Provisions 


{ 495, $1. The Contributions required in {{ 493, 494 shall be due 
and payable to the Fund at the end of the first complete Annual Con- 
ference year subsequent to the date of adjournment of the General Con- 
ference of 1928, and annually thereafter. 

§ 2. (a) When directed to do so by the Annual Conference, the Con- 
ference Stewards may make an annual apportionment to the Pastoral 
Charges sufficient to provide for special aid in deserving cases, in which 
as a result of untoward circumstances, any Pastoral Charge may have 
been unable to make the required Contribution on account of a member 
of the Fund. The Conference Stewards shall grant relief in such cases 
in accordance with the funds received on the aforesaid annual appor- 
tionment and shall require presentation of such evidence as they may 
deem wise before making a grant. 

(b) The Board of Pensions and Relief may raise a special fund for 
the purpose of granting aid in such cases in the weaker Annual Confer- 
ences, or it may use such portion of the income of the Connectional Perma- 
nent Fund as may be available for such purpose. In such cases the money 
shall be used to supplement the insufficient payments made to the “Service 
Annuity” account. 

§ 3. At each Quarterly Conference, it shall be the duty of the Dis- 
trict Superintendent to urge payment in full of the Contributions required 
by the Fund. 

§ 4. Upon ceasing to be a minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
prior to the Retirement and Pension, a member of the Fund shall receive, 
as a withdrawal value, in lieu of all other benefits, a sum equivalent to 
the total of his own Contributions to the Fund together with “Regular 
Interest.” 

§ 5. If a member of the Fund die prior to receipt of any instalment 
of his “Income Annuity,” without leaving a widow or minor children, 
there shall be refunded to his estate a sum equivalent to the total of his 
own Contributions to the Fund together with “Regular Interest.” 


5. RETIREMENT AND PENSION 


4 496, §1. A member of the Fund may request the Retired Relation 
at the Annual Conference session nearest the 68th anniversary of his 
birth, or after 45 years of Contributions to the Fund made on his behalf 
by his Pastoral Charge, District, or “Employer.” ; 

§ 2. At its option, an Annual Conference may grant the Retired Rela- 
tion to any member of the Fund at the Annual Conference session nearest 
the 65th anniversary of his birth, or at _any session thereafter. 

§ 3. After he has been granted the Retired Relation by his Annual 
Conference, a member of the Fund shall receive the “Service Annuity” 
actuarially equivalent to the total ‘Allocations’ and interest accumula- 
tions thereon, made to his “Service Annuity” credit previously; such 
“Service Annuity” to be based on the attained age of the beneficiary, 
or ages of the beneficiaries, and the tables adopted and currently in use 
by the Board of Pensions and Relief at such time. ¥ ; 

§ 4. In case a member of the Fund be single or a widower at the time 
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of retirement, a ‘Service Annuity” may be paid to him during his own 
lifetime only; or at time of Retirement he may nominate another life 
as a Joint Beneficiary under an “Annuity” similar to that specified in 
§5 of this Paragraph;- provided, however, that the nominee shall be 
either his son, daughter, father, mother, brother, or sister, and wholly 
dependent upon him for support. Admittance of any other wholly 
dependent nominee shall depend on the judgment of the Board of Pen- 
sions and Relief. In case a Joint Beneficiary is not nominated by a 
member of the Fund who is single or a widower at time of Retirement, 
the “Service Annuity” shall be reduced one-third. 

§ 5. In case a member of the Fund be married at time of Retirement, 
the “Service Annuity” shall be paid to him during the joint existence 
of himself and his wife, continuing after the death of either, to the sur- 
vivor, during his or her after-lifetime, for two-thirds of the original amount. 

§ 6. At the same time that a member of the Fund is granted a ‘“‘Service — 
Annuity,” he shall be entitled to receive an “Income Annuity” in char- 
acter identical with his ‘Service Annuity,’’ the amount thereof to be 
based on his own Contributions to the Fund, together with ‘Regular 
Interest,” and on the age-basis considered in fixing his “Service Annuity.” 

§ 7. If the female survivor under a ‘Joint Life and Last Survivor 
Annuity” contract marry, her “Survivor’s Annuity” shall be terminated, 
and all liability of the Fund thereunder shall cease; provided, however, 
that she shall be entitled to a refund of the part of the deceased mem- 
ber’s Contribution to the Funds with “Regular Interest’? which has not 
been exhausted by the instalments of “Income Annuity” already paid. 
The amount of such refund shall be determined by the Actuary of the Fund, 
and the decision of the Board relative to such amount shall be final. 

§ 8. Upon request of the member concerned, Annuity Contracts and 
Rates may be modified so as to provide for return to his estate of such 
portion of the accumulated personal Contributions as shall not have been 
consumed by the payment of “Income Annuities” to the annuitant or 
annuitants at time of death. 


6. WIDOW’S ANNUITY 


* ¥ 497, §1. In the event that a member of the Fund die while in the 
Effective or Supernumerary Relation, an “Annuity” shall be paid to 
his widow, based on her own age and provided by the total of her deceased 
husband’s personal Contributions, with ‘Regular Interest,’’ and two- 
thirds of the total accumulated in his “Service Annuity” account at 
the time of his death. The provision for return to the estate made in 
4| 496, § 8 shall apply also to the “Widow’s Annuity.” 

§2 If the “Annuity” of a widow whose husband died while he was 
in the Effective or Supernumerary Relation be less than $300, at the 
discretion of the Board of Pensions and Relief, she may be granted aid 
in addition thereto; provided, however, that the “Annuity” plus the 
grant shall not exceed $300 per annum. 

§ 3. If the widow of a deceased member of the Fund remarry, her 
“Annuity” shall be terminated, and all liability of the Fund thereunder 
shall cease; provided, however, that she shall be entitled to a refund of 
that part of her deceased husband’s contributions to the Fund, with 
“Regular Interest,” which has not been exhausted by the instalments 
of ‘Income Annuity” paid to her. The amount of such refund shall 
be determined by the Actuary of the Fund, and the decision of the Board 
of Pensions and Relief relative to such amount shall be final. 

§ 4. For limitations on ‘“‘Widow’s Annuity” in conjunction with “Child’s 
Annuity,” see J 498, § 2. 


7. CHILD’S ANNUITY 


{ 498, §1. Each minor child of a deceased member of the Fund shall 
be entitled to an “Annuity” of $75 until attainment of age 16 ; to be dis- 
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continued thereafter unless said child be enrolled and in regular attend- 
ance at School or College. Upon proper annual certification of School 
or College attendance which in the judgment of the Board is creditable, 
a minor child may be granted an “Annuity” of $150 from age 16 until 
attainment of age 21. 

§2. If a member of the Fund die before attaining Retirement, the 
total “Annuities” payable to his widow and children shall not exceed 
the average ‘‘Support’’ during the years up to three which he served 
in the Effective Relation immediately preceding his decease. If he die 
while receiving a “Pension,” the total of the “Annuities” payable to his 
widow and children shall not exceed the Pension which he was receiving 
prior to his decease. ; 

§ 3. In the discretion of the Board of Pensions and Relief, a ‘‘Child’s 
Annuity” may be paid to its mother, or its guardian, or to a responsible 
relative or caretaker, or to a District Superintendent or Pastor, to be 
administered on its behalf. 

§ 4. In the event of the death of a member of the Fund holding either 
an Effective or a Supernumerary Relation and leaving no widow sur- 
viving him, the amount of the accumulation of personal Contributions 
standing to his credit may be used to provide for additional ‘‘Annuities” 
to be paid to each minor orphan child of said member, in such amount 
and manner as may be determined by the Board of Pensions and Relief. 


8. DISABILITY BENEFIT 


7 499, §1. A “Disability Benefit’? may be granted to a member of 
the Fund under age 65, on the following conditions: If disability has been 
plainly evident for a period of not less than 180 days, he shall submit 
to examination by a physician duly appointed to act in behalf of the 
Board of Pensions and Relief. If it appear from the physician’s report, 
that his health has failed as a result of disease, disability, or injury, and 
that presumably such disease, disability, or injury, totally and perma- 
nently incapacitates him for both ministerial work and the support of 
his family, and has been plainly evident for a period of not less than the 
aforesaid 180 days, he may be granted a “Disability Benefit’? based on 
the average “Support” received by him during the years up to three 
which he served preceding disablement, according to the following scale; 
provided, however, that in the case of a member of the Fund who is dis- 
abled between ages 60 and 65, the total annual payment of “Disability 
Benefit”? shall not exceed the annual ‘Pension’ which his ‘Income An- 
nuity” and “Service Annuity” credits would purchase at age 65, assum- 
ing that the annual addition of such credit between age 60 and age 65 
would be the same as that made during the last year of his Effective 
service prior to disablement. 


SCALE OF DISABILITY BENEFITS 


Average ‘“‘Support”’ Monthly 

for Three Years Benefit 
Under $ 500 $25 
$ 500 up to 700 35 
700 up to 1,000 45 
1,000 up to 2,000 55 
2,000 and up 65 


§ 2. At the discretion of the Board of Pensions and Relief, the initial 
payment may be made to cover the waiting period of 180 days, or only 
the period following the termination of the aforesaid waiting period. 

§ 3. If a disabled member of the Fund recover sufficiently to be able 
to resume ministerial work or to engage in a remunerative occupation, 
his “Disability Benefit’? may be reduced or terminated by the Board 
of Pensions and Relief at its discretion. After the ‘Disability Benefit’’ 
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has been terminated and after he has entered into a salaried relation- 
ship with a Pastoral Charge, District, or “Employer,” he shall resume 
his personal Contributions to the Fund. __ ‘ 1 : 

§ 4. In the event of continuance of disability until age 65 is attamed, 
the “Disability Benefit’ shall terminate and thereafter a disabled mem- 
ber of the Fund shall receive his ‘‘Pension,” according to the provisions 
of { 496. 

‘s The provisions aforementioned in this paragraph shall be effec- 
tive only for disability beginning after payment of the first yearly Con- 
tribution required to be made on the member’s behalf in { 493, § 1. 

§6. During the continuance of total disability, the beneficiary may 
be required, while still under the age of 65 years, to have a medical exam- 
ination annually, by a physician appointed to act in behalf of the Board 
of Pensions and Relief. 

§7. Failure of his Pastoral Charge, District, or “Employer” to make 
the required Contribution during the latest completed Annual Conference 
year shall disqualify a member of the Fund for receipt of ‘Disability 
Benefit” if disabled during the next succeeding Annual Conference year. 
If the Contribution required in { 493, § 1, be made in part, then the 
“Disability Benefit” shall be reduced proportionately. 

§ 8. If his Pastoral Charge, District or “Employer,” gratuitously con- 
tinue his “Support” during the remainder of the first Annual Conference 
year of his disablement, the right of a member of the Fund to receive a 
“Disability Benefit’? shall not be impaired. 

§ 9. During the continuance of total disability, a member of the Fund 
shall be exempt from the requirement to contribute to the Fund and 
shall receive an annual “Allocation” to apply on his “Service Annuity” 
credit, such ‘‘Allocation” to be based on the ‘Support’ received dur- 
ing the Annual Conference year preceding his disablement. 

§ 10. A disabled member of the Fund shall be placed in the Super- 
numerary Relation by his Annual Conference while he is permanently 
disabled under age 65. 

§ 11. If a disabled member be mentally incompetent as a result of his 
disability, the Board of Pensions and Relief at its discretion may pay 
his “Disability Benefit,” or any portion thereof, to his wife or to some 
other competent representative, during continuance of such mental 
incompetence. 


9. DEATH BENEFIT 


{ 500, §1. Upon the death of a member of the Fund under age 65, 
there shall be paid immediately to his widow a “Death Benefit” of $500; 
provided, however, that the Contribution to the Fund required to be 
made by the Pastoral Charge, District, or ‘Employer’ he served shall 
not have been in default in the latest completed Annual Conference year 
of his ministry, and only in any case, after the full payment by his pas- 
toral charge of the first yearly Contribution required to be made on his 
behalf in J 498, § 1. 

$2. If, in any case, the Contribution required in § 493, § 1 be made 
in part, then the ‘Death Benefit’ shall be reduced proportionately, and 
the decision of the Board of Pensions and Relief with regard to the amount 
of such benefit shall be final. : 

§ 3. If a deceased member of the Fund leave no widow, the Board 
of Pensions and Relief may grant the whole or part of the aforementioned 
“Death Benefit” to the District Superintendent, or Pastor, or to the 
guardian, responsible relative, or caretaker of the minor children, for 
administration in their behalf, or to defray the deceased member’s funeral 
expenses; but if such grant be withheld, the Fund shall have no liability. 

§ 4. Neither the estate of the deceased member, nor his widow’s estate, 
nor the creditors of either, shall have any claim whatever upon the afore- 
mentioned ‘‘Death Benefit.” 
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10. ALLOCATION 


7 501, §1. An “Allocation” from available funds shall be made 
annually, as of December 31, to the “Service Annuity” credit of members 
of the Fund according to the following table. (See § 5 of this Paragraph): 


SCALE OF ALLOCATION 


Amount to be 
“Support” allocated 

Under $ 500 $ 40 
$ 500 upto 700 55 
700 up to 1,000 70 
1,000 up to 2,000 90 
2,000 up to 3,000 110 
3,000 up to 4,000 * 1380 
4,000 up to 5,000 150 
5,000 up to 6,000 175 
6,000 and up 200 


§ 2. In the event that at the time of the aforesaid “Allocation,” there 
be an insufficient amount in available funds to cover fully the “Alloca- 
tions” according to the above scale, a proportionate reduction thereof 
shall be effected by the Actuary of the Fund. 

§ 3. Special “Allocation” to “Service Annuity” credit of the members 
of the Fund of any surplus arising from unapportioned interest in excess 
of “Regular Interest,’’ or any other source in the Fund, shall be made 
only in the year succeeding the quadrennial actuarial examination of the 
condition of the Fund. The amount of such quadrennial “Allocation” 
shall be fixed by the Board of Pensions and Relief, but shall not exceed 
the amount recommended by the examining actuary Such quadrennial 
“Allocation” shall be made to the ‘Service Annuity” credit of the mem- 
bers of the Fund pro rata, according to the total allocated credits and 
accrued interest thereon standing in their respective ‘Service Annuity” 
credit accounts at the beginning of the quadrennium. 

§ 4. In computation of amount available to provide the “Pension,” 
members of the Fund, and widows of deceased members of the Fund who 
become annuitants before the close of any quadrennial examination 
period, shall be credited with an equitable share of the total undistributed 
surplus in hand at the close of the previous fiscal year of the Fund. The 
amount of such share shall be conservatively estimated by the Actuary 
of the Fund, and the decision of the Board of Pensions and Relief thereon 
shall be final. 

§ 5. If, in any ease, the Contribution by the Pastoral Charge required 
in § 493, § 1, be made in part in any year, then the ‘‘Allocation” in that 
case, and for that year only, shall be reduced proportionately, and the 
decision of the Board of Pensions and Relief with regard to the amount 
of the reduction shall be final. 

§ 6. Failure of a member of the Fund to make an annual personal 
Contribution thereto equivalent to at least 214 per cent of his “Support,” 
on or before December 31 of any year, shall not affect the annual ‘‘Alloca- 
tion” to his “Service Annuity” credit, but shall disqualify him for par- 
ticipation in the next quadrennial ‘Allocation’ of surplus. : 

§ 7. The right to participate in the annual “Allocation” to the “Service 
Annuity” credit of members of the Fund shall be suspended during Leave 
of Absence duly granted by an Annual Conference, or attendance at school 
without salaried relationship to a Pastoral Charge; provided, however, 
that this limitation shall not affect the quadrennial Allocation in such cases 


11. RELATION oF THE FUND AND ORIGINAL PENSION SYSTEM 
(a) Limitations 
{ 502, §1. The provisions of the Discipline regarding the ‘Original 
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Pension System’’ and acts of the General Conference amendatory thereof, 
shall not govern the Fund, nor have any application thereto, except as 
may be expressly provided in the legislation pertaining to the Fund. 

§2. Subsequent to the establishment of the Fund, changes in scales 
of benefits, and tables used for valuation of benefits, shall be made only 
by the Board of Pensions and Relief, after publication of same in the 
_ official papers of the Church, at least six months previous to the time 
such changes become effective. This provision shall not be construed 
so as to apply to the scale of ‘Allocation,’ which may be modified an- 
nually, if necessary, by the Actuary of the Fund in accordance with the 
amount available for such purpose. The scale of Contributions shall 
not be subject to change except -by action of the General Conference, 
taken upon request of the Board of Pensions and Relief. y 

§ 3. “New Entrants” shall not be entitled to make any claim upon 
the Annuity Funds of the ‘Original Pension System,”’ but may be granted 
Necessitous Relief thereunder by action of the Annual Conference. 


(b) Accrued Obligations 


4 503, § 1. All accrued obligations of “Previous Entrants’ shall be 
provided by the Annual Conferences under the “Original Pension Sys- 
tem’’ unless the actuarial equivalent of each-of such obligations shall 
be transferred to a reserve fund, the principal and interest of which shall 
be used for the purpose of amortizing such obligations. 

§ 2. The Board of Pensions and Relief is hereby authorized to func- 
tion as a reserve funding agency on behalf of such Annual Conferences 
as may desire to transfer to it any or all of their annuity obligations at 
a fixed rate of annuity per year of service. 

§ 3. The Board of Pensions and Relief is hereby directed to promote 
campaigns throughout the Church with a view to early funding ciobhaw 
tions accrued on account of ‘Previous Entrants.” 


12. FISCAL 


§ 504, §1. Interest earned by the investments of the Fund shall 
be distributed annually as of December 31, according to the rules and 
accounting usages of the Board of Pensions and Relief. 

§ 2. The Fiscal Year of the Fund shall be the calendar year. 


SUPPLY PASTORS 


VIII. Suppty Pastors’ DEPARTMENT 


{| 505, §1. There shall be established on January 1, 1929, a separate 
department of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund to be called the 
Supply Pastors’ Department. 

§ 2. Supply Pastors under age 40, after the completion of not less than 
two full years of service as a Supply Pastor, and after passing a physical 
examination satisfactory to the medical department of the Board of 
Pensions and Relief, on recommendation of the Annual Conference may 
be admitted to membership in the Supply Pastors’ Department of the 
Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund, under the following special provisions 
and limitations. 

§ 3. During each year in which a member of the Supply Pastors’ De- 
partment of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund shall serve a Pastoral 
Charge as its Pastor, such Charge shall comply fully with the require- 
ment regarding Contributions to the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund. 
See J 493, § 1. 

$4. Supply Pastors shall be permitted to make personal Contribu- 
tions to the Supply Pastors’ Department of the Ministers’ Reserve Pen- 
sion Fund. See § 494, § 1. 
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§ 5. Pastoral Charges served by Supply Pastors who are not members 
of the Supply Pastors’ Department of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension 
Fund shall comply fully with the requirement regarding the apportion- 
ments for Conference Claimants. See § 337. 

§6. The Board of Pensions and Relief shall provide out of available 
income for Supply Pastors, who are members of the Supply Pastors’ 
Department of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund, a scale of benefits 
approximately equivalent to one half of the benefits provided for mem- 
bers of Annual Conferences who are members of the Ministers’ Reserve 
Pension Fund. The remainder of such income shall be placed in the 
Embury-Strawbridge Fund. See § 9. 

§ 7. The Board of Pensions and Relief shall make such rules and regu- 
lations regarding relationship to the Supply Pastors’ Department of the 
Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund, and retirement status of Supply Pas- 
tors, as it may deem expedient. 

§ 8. All accounts of the Supply Pastors’ Department of the Ministers’ 
Reserve Pension Fund shall be kept separate from, and independent of, 
the accounts of members of Annual Conferences. 

§ 9. The Board of Pensions and Relief shall create, increase, and main- 
{ain a special fund to be called the Embury-Strawbridge Fund, the income 
of which, together with such additional amounts as may be secured for 
the purpose, shall be used by the Board for the relief of aged and needy 
Supply Pastors who have completed at least ten years of ministerial 
service as Supply Pastors in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and their 
widows and minor orphan children. 
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TECHNICAL REPORT ON THE PENSION SITUATION, 
WITH TEXT OF A NEW PLAN 


Prepared by Rev. Thomas A. Stafford, Statistician and Actuary 
of the Board 


February 15, 1928. 


To the Rev. J. B. Hingeley, D.D., Corresponding Secretary, 
Board of Pensions and Relef: 


Dear Str: Acting under your instructions and pursuant to 
the provisions laid down in §590, Discipline 1924, at the begin- 
ning of this quadrennium, the task was undertaken of examining 
critically and reconstructing along reserve lines the existing 
system for the support of Conference Claimants. 

The magnitude and complexity of the problems involved 
made it plain at the start that the work should be done with 
due regard for scientific principles. From time to time during 
its progress, we have consulted with eminent pension specialists. 
Valuable counsel has been received from the late Mr. J. H. 
Nitchie, Consulting Actuary, Chicago; Mr. Henry Moir, Actu- 
ary, Church Pension Fund, Protestant Episcopal Church; Dr. 
H. L. Rietz, Professor of Mathematical Statistics, University 
of Iowa, and Mr. George A. Huggins, Actuary and Counsellor 
of the Congregational, Presbyterian and other Church Pension 
Funds. Most of the mathematical calculations have been per- 
formed by Miss Irene E. Flesner, an actuarially trained mem- 
ber of our own staff. Under your direction numerous Confer- 
ences and group meetings have been held at various points in 
the United States in order to submit every important proposi- 
tion to consideration of the ministers and laymen. Candid 
approach has brought us many worthwhile and constructive 
suggestions from the field. 


I. Tur OrniciInaL Pension System 


For twenty years (1908-1928) the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has operated an assessment-endowment type of pension 
system, without contributions from the beneficiaries. At the 
time of the institution of the system little or nothing was known 
in ecclesiastical circles in America with reference to the applica- 
tion of actuarial science to the solution of pension problems. 
Consequently the Original Pension System was inaugurated 
without any serious attempt to measure the probable outcome. 
It had been expected (1) that the pension being based on a 
fraction (1/70) of the average cash salary of the Annual Con- 
ference, it would vary in exact ratio thereto, thus providing 
desirable flexibility in the benefits; (2) that the major and 
most dependable source of income would be the collections from 
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the pastoral charges—a reliance upon tax-collection similar to 
that found in state and municipal systems; (3) that provision 
for income from endowment funds would materially lighten the 
annual apportionment load; (4) that the pension lists of the 
Annual Conferences would remain practically static in the 
future, or increase very slowly; (5) that local administration 
would largely eliminate overhead expense; (6) that the care 
of accrued obligations would work out naturally in some un- 
known way. Unfortunately, these expectations have been 
incompletely fulfilled; the annuity rate payable has not risen 
commensurately with the prescribed disciplinary annuity rate; 
the collections from the pastoral charges have been rather mer- 
curial, the produce of the Book Concern even more so; the 
attempt to make endowment income catch up with ever-increas- 
ing liabilities looks a bit like a race between a tortoise and a 
hare; the pension lists have increased far beyond expectations ; 
the overhead cost of local administration of permanent funds 
often consumes a considerable fraction of the income; the un- 
funded obligations for past services of men on the active lists 
have grown steadily heavier ever since the inauguration of the 
system. The general condition of the system at present hints 
at insolvency. Indeed, if the so-called “annuity claims” were 
real obligations enforceable at law, a receiver would have to be 
appointed for most of the Annual Conferences. The power 
to default has been at the heart of the system from the begin- 
ning, and although there have been good intentions and senti- 
ment a-plenty, the significant fact remains that repudiation on 
a distressing scale exercises a blighting effect in all but a few 
Annual Conferences. The existing disciplinary promise of a 
stipulated pension can be broken; it has been broken, and it 
will continue to be broken as long as the system remains on a 
hand-to-mouth basis without reserves sufficient to guarantee the 
promises. 

Default is the safety device that protects the Conferences, 
but the individual retired minister pays the price. Therefore, 
it seems idle to speak of the present system as non-contributory. 
In actuality, the system forces a contribution from the minister 
when he can least afford it—in the time of age and feebleness. 
Eloquent proof of this is found in the fact that two-thirds of 
the claimants received individually less than $500 for a year’s 
support in the best year of its history. Advocates of the system 
have repeatedly called attention to the fact that the system 
would work admirably if the provisions of the Discipline for 
full apportionment and pro-rating were enforced. This is 
somewhat in the nature of a counsel of perfection, because it 
cannot be denied that the rigorous enforcement of these pro- 
visions would impose an intolerable burden on many Pastors 
and pastoral charges, especially in Conferences where there is 
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little or no help from endowment resources. In fact, the matter 
of apportionment has been badly compromised in practice, and 
so far as we can learn, there have been few serious attempts at 
pro-rating on the basis of the full legal apportionment. The 
Bishops, District Superintendents and Pastors generally receive 
their salaries in full; the retired ministers can bring no pressure 
and therefore depend pathetically on the tender mercies of 
their brethren; the laymen are largely unaware of the point 
of pinch and rebel against the high apportionments which in 
a few pastoral charges have been known to go as high as 40 per 
cent of the Pastor’s cash salary. Paradoxically, according to ~ 
the law, everybody is to blame; in the nature of the case, 
nobody is to blame. 

The trouble is inherent in the character of the system. To 
quote Dr. Rietz with reference to another pension system, one 
might say that “viewed from the standpoint of sound finance 
and of having the necessary reserves to carry out the payment 
of pensions as provided in the law, there is an immense defi- 
ciency in the existing funds. The financial provisions are 
entirely inadequate for paying the stipulated pensions when 
due.” The lack of reserves growing concurrently with the 
growth of assumed liabilities is the real root of the trouble. 

There are other defects in the system that interfere with the 
smoothness of its operation. We might mention a few: (1) 
freedom of transfer of ministers from Conference to Conference 
in an unconnectional pension system which frequently results 
in serious “dumping” of claims on certain Conferences; (2) 
the scheme of apportionment being based on the figures of the 
previous year frequently produces revenue quite inadequate to 
finance the increased claims one year hence; (3) owing to the 
local and diverse character of administration, some Conferences 
pay quite high pensions for a normal period of service, while 
others pay very low pensions for similar periods, thus tempting 
migration from the weaker to the stronger Conferences; which, 
under our polity, can be accomplished without consent of the 
Conference; (4) unpredictable fluctuations in the amounts of 
annuity payable from year to year with its demoralizing effects 
upon the beneficiaries; (5) lack of proper accounting and check- 
ing in many Boards of Conference Stewards in which the work 
is done under pressure during the Annual Conference session ; 
in some cases the Conference Stewards preserve no records 
worth the name; occasionally, one finds large amounts of money 
handled without audit or check of any kind; (6) occasional 
misinterpretation and misapplication of existing law, which 
tends to increase the cost of the system, by admitting claimants 
to annuities for which they are not legally qualified; (7) sub- 
stantial losses from Permanent Funds of a minority of Annual 
Conferences through injudicious investments. 
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In spite of its inherent defects, its prospective embarrass- 
ments, and fifty-seven varieties of administration, it is marvel- 
ous that the system has worked tolerably well. The fact that 
it is now paying out annually more than $3,000,000 excites the 
admiration of other religious bodies. It speaks volumes for 
Methodist loyalty. In certain Annual Conferences distinguished 
leadership has produced remarkable results which it would be 
grossly unfair to ignore. A statesmanlike grasp of the situa- 
tion in true perspective need not militate against due gratitude 
for past accomplishment. 

Other leading denominations have already realized the dan- 
gers involved in the operation of a decentralized pension system 
on a current assessment basis, and it is very significant that 
several of them have already adopted actuarial pension systems 
and most of the others are engaged in studies with a view to 
similar conversion—the ulterior motives in each case being 
economy and stability. It is quite evident that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church cannot afford to lag behind the other denom- 
inations in taking this important step. 

It should be noted that the Churches which have already 
converted their pension systems have compromised in the matter 
of providing for accrued liabilities for the past years of service 
by adopting a basis of settlement that could be financed with- 
out serious difficulty. Owing to the low pension standards they 
had in effect at the time of conversion, the provision for accrued 
habilities by a national campaign did not present supremely 
difficult problems. However, in the case of the Methodist. Epis- 
copal Church, the standards have been raised so high in many 
of the Annual Conferences that it is out of the question to 
provide immediately in a wholesale way for the funding of the 
accrued liabilities. It was this consideration that had a deter- 
mining influence upon the character and scope of the new pen- 
sion plan which has been devised in such a way as to develop 
eradually along evolutionary lines, making compound interest 
a large factor in the production of the pensions and by slow 
and steady accumulation of adequate reserves providing for 
ultimate stability of the whole pension structure. It was felt 
that the problems involved in the present complex and decentral- 
ized administration could be solved best by the gradual disap- 
pearance of the old system and its replacement by a sound 
reserve system which would eliminate most if not all of the 
defects of the assessment-endowment type. It seemed hopeless 
to cure the existing situation by the amendment of the old 
system because of the faulty assumptions involved in its struc- 
ture. This much having been decided definitely, the next point 
in order was to determine the character of a pension system that 
would be best suited to the peculiar polity and usages of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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Early in the present quadrennium careful analyses were 
made of the leading pension systems that have been devised for 
ecclesiastical groups, with especial attention to the reserve sys- 
tems in use in the various branches of the Wesleyan Church 
in Great Britain and her dominions, several of which have been 
quite stable for a considerable period. 

We are indebted to Mr. Huggins for the following analysis 
‘of pension plans of various denominations in the United States 
of America: 


ANALYSIS OF PENSION PLANS OF VARIOUS DENOMINATIONS 


I. Reserve Pension Plans in Operation: 1. Church Pension 
Fund of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Local church pays 
annual dues equivalent to 744 per cent of the salary basis. No 
contributions from ministers. Pension credits for prior service 
funded by initial fund of over $8,000,000. 

2. Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers. Ministers’ 
dues equivalent to 6 per cent of the salary. After the first year 
of membership a share of the distributable income from the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund, as applicable towards paying the min- 
isters’ dues. The amount of the credit in 1928 is $90, with 
the limitation of 90 per cent of the ministers’ dues. The local 
Church is expected to pay one-half of the ministers’ dues. 

3. Relief and Benefit Board for Baptist Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries. Ministers’ dues equivalent to 6 per cent of the salary. 
After the first year of membership the Board finances part of 
the ministers’ dues, 70 per cent at this time. This money comes 
from special gifts, income from endowment funds and a place 
in the benevolence budget of the Church. 

4. Board of Pensions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. 8. A. Ministers’ dues equivalent to 214 per cent of the 
salary. Local churches contributing an amount equivalent to 
714 per cent of the salary. Credits for prior service financed 
out of Laymen’s Committee Fund. ; 

II. Proposed Reserve Pension Plans (subject to change) : 
In the following proposed new plans, the basis of dues is a 
percentage of the salary. 

1. Executive Committee, Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief, Presbyterian Church in the U. S. (Southern). Minis- 
ters’ dues, 2% per cent; Churches’ contributions, 714 per 
cent. 

2. Board of Pensions and Relief of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Churches’ dues graded, but averaging about 8 per 
cent; Ministers’ dues, 244 per cent. 

3. Board of Ministerial Relief of the Disciples of Christ. 
Ministers’ dues, 214 per cent; Churches’ contributions, 8 per 
cent. 

4. Board of Pensions of the Norwegian Lutheran Church, 
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Ministers’ dues, 214 per cent; Churches’ contributions, 8 per 
cent. 

5. Department of Ministerial Relief of the General Board 
of the Church of the Nazarene. Ministers’ dues, 2% per cent; 
Churches’ contributions graded, averaging about 614 per cent. 

6. Board of Ministerial Relief of the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America. Ministers’ dues, 24% per cent.; 
Churches’ contributions, 714 per cent. 

?. Ministers’ Fund of the Reformed Church in America. 
Income from an Endowment Fund to be supplemented by pro- 
posed contributory plan to provide additional benefits. Per- 
centages of contributions not yet tentatively agreed upon. 

8. Pension Fund of the Reformed Church in the U. S. A. 
Under consideration. A plan with 2% per cent from ‘ministers 
and 7% per cent contributions from the Churches. 

9. Relief and Annuity Board of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. Ministers’ dues 214 per cent and churches’ contri- 
butions 8 per cent. 

IIT. Contributory Annuity Plans. There are in operation 
some contributory annuity plans where the members’ dues are 
equivalent to one-fifth of the cost of providing the maximum 
annuity benefits, and the churches finance the other four-fifths 
through special gifts, income from Endowment Funds and a 
place in the Benevolence Budget of the church. These plans 
were started from 1907 on. They are gradually being closed 
to new members, because these plans were very limited in the 
maximum schedules of annuity benefits provided ($500), and 
these were based upon service without regard to salary. The 
raising of the churches’ share of the cost has been difficult, 
because it has to be placed in the general budgets of the churches. 
These plans are being replaced by the larger reserve plans 
financed on more adequate bases, as outlined in Sections I and 
II. 

1. Board of Pensions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
UT 8. Ae : 

2. Superannuation Fund of the Evangelical Church. 

3. Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers. 

4. Annuity Department of the Board of Ministerial Relief 
of the Disciples of Christ. 

5. Board of Pensions of the United Brethren Church. (Re- 
tirement Provision.) 

6. Relief and Annuity Board of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. 

”. Board of Ministerial Relief of the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America. 

8. Board of Ministerial Relief of the Reformed Church in 
the United States. 

We have to acknowledge our special indebtedness to the 
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officers and actuary of the Australian Methodist Church for 
valuable data received with reference to the excellent plan in 
effect in that body. Careful study was made of the Church Pen- 
sion Fund of the Protestant Episcopal Church. ‘The officers 
of the Fund very kindly placed at our disposal a wealth of 
exceedingly valuable data with reference to its construction and 
operation. The actuary and officers of the Presbyterian (North- 
ern) Fund placed in our hands much useful and interesting 
information regarding the pension situation in that Church 
and the character of their actuarial reserve plan. On the basis 
of these and other studies, the outlines of a new pension plan 
were drawn up, embodying features similar in many respects 
to those found in the reserve plans of the other churches, but 
adjusted with particular reference to the peculiar conditions of 
ministerial service in our Church. The problems involved, the 
principles laid down, and the technique indicated, are discussed 
in detail in the remainder of this report. 


Il. FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 


1. Growth of a Pension Roll. One of the fundamental prob- 
lems involved in the study of a pension situation is that of the 
disproportionate growth of the pension roll as compared with 
the growth of the entire body. This phenomenon has been 
observed in all pension systems that have been established long 
enough to indicate clearly the trend of experience. It is very 
puzzling to laymen to observe that a pension roll in a matured 
body frequently keeps on growing at an alarming rate when the 
active force in such body has begun to shrink quite definitely. 
The layman tends to assume that the number of members on a 
pension roll will remain approximately constant if the active 
force is not receiving a greater number of accessions than those 
necessary to maintain it im statu quo. There is a fallacy 
involved in such reasoning arising from lack of consideration 
of the fact that an increase or decrease in the active force 
ordinarily will not register its influence on a pension roll 
until a period of time has elapsed thereafter approximately 
equivalent to a normal term of active service of an individual 
member. 

As a general rule, it may be stated that every list of pension- 
ers will keep on growing for approximately thirty to thirty-five 
years after the growth of the active force ceases, and the number 
of men entering the pension relationship in any given year 
can be closely correlated with the number who entered upon 
active work thirty to thirty-five years back, making due allow- 
ance of course for the decremental effect of death. 

It is apparent from the actuarial studies made in connection 
with the present investigation that some of the older Confer- 
ences attained maturity years ago, and consequently the pension 
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list in such Conferences has become relatively stable. However, 
the majority of the Conferences are still unstable in the numer- 
ical strength of the active force and therefore a considerable 
increase in the already heavy claims may be expected. This 
unstable condition has been reflected from year to year during 
the present quadrennium in the constant increase of annuity 
claims. For instance, in the year 1924 the total annuity claims 
were $2,823,986. In the year 1927 they had increased to 
$4,413,915. During this period the average annuity rates have 
been practically stationary, while there has been a very substan- 
_ tial increase in the total number of claimants. The outlook for 
an immediate stoppage of this increase is not promising, because 
the unstable force of longevity enters into the problem in a 
rather serious way. An actuarial investigation made recently 
by the Board of Pensions and Relief reveals the fact that during 
the past twenty years the “complete expectation of life” of a 
Methodist Episcopal Minister at age 65 is 12.75 years, whereas 
the “complete expectation” of male lives at a like age, according 
to McClintock’s Tables of Mortality Among Annuitants, is one 
year less. The addition of the cost of a year’s annuity for every 
member of the pension roll of an Annual Conference puts a 
serious extra strain upon its resources. Eminent vital statisti- 
cians give us no comfort or ground for hope that there will be 
immediate relief at this point. It is well known that, owing 
to the improved technique of preventive medicine and public 
hygiene, a notable addition has been made to the “expecta- 
tion of life’ of the general population, and the end is not 
in sight. The following quotation is of interest in this con- 
nection : 

“One of the most notable achievements in the eventful half 
century since Pasteur has been the increase in the average dura- 
tion of life in the United States. At present the average length 
of life is 58 years. Public health experts predict that the 
average years of man will continue to lengthen as time goes on. 
At a recent convention of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, Professor Irving Fisher of Yale University gave a 
schedule of how the duration of life should increase in the 
years to come, assuming that a hundred-year average duration 
is the attainable limit. In 1930 the average length of life will 
be 61; in 1940, 65; 1950, 69; 1960, 72; 1970, 75; 1980, 78; 
1990, 80; 2000, 82. In the distant time of 2100 nearly every- 
body should live until 94 years of age. Professor Fisher pointed 
out that increases in length of life were being made at an amaz- 
ing rate at the present time. The pace for the quarter of a 
century just past was forty years increase per century, whereas 
it was only four years per century in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries.” (See Current History, April 19, 1927. 
Article on Recent Scientific Progress.) 
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If these projections are reliable, as we have fair reason to 
believe, it is evident that a select class of life risks such as min- 
isters will exhibit a greater degree of longevity than the general 
population. The significance of this statement is portentous 
and indicates the necessity for an ultra-conservative policy with 
reference to fixation of age of retirement and rates of annuity. 

If the new pension plan is adopted in its present form, it is 
evident that the first considerable group of pensioners thereunder 
will not appear until, say, the year 1965. If, meantime, a 
substantial increase of longevity occurs, all of the present annu- 
ity tables will be obsolete. It is apparent then that the flexi- 
bility of the new Plan in providing for the revision of the 
annuity rates from time to time, so as to bring them into con- 
sonance with the shifting “force of mortality” of a highly select 
group is very important. In fact, flexibility of a pension system 
at this point will prevent a serious accrual of fixed-in-advance 
obligations which might easily get out of balance with offsetting 
reserves, unless a commensurate increase of contributions were 
required to be made sufficiently in advance to become really 
effective. The outlook with reference to the longevity of min- 
isters had a strongly determining influence in fixing the char- 
acter of the pension part of the new Plan. 

2. Personal Contributions. Practically all of the recently 
instituted actuarial systems have made provision for personal 
contribution by the ministers, the principal exception to this 
rule being the Church Pension Fund of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, which requires the entire cost of the pension benefit to 
be borne by the parishes. There seems to be widespread con- 
viction among our laymen today that ministers should share 
substantially in provision for their own old age. In view of 
the fact that they are receiving much better salaries than for- 
merly, and that in many cases the salaries and emoluments are 
considerably in excess of the average income of the members of 
their congregations, it is generally believed that they should 
contribute somewhat to their pensions. One of the disadvan- 
tages of a scheme of personal contributions is the difficulty and 
cost of collection, especially from ministers employed on the 
weaker charges. It is true that moderate pensions can be pro- 
vided at an annual average cost of approximately 5 per cent 
of the pastoral salary during active service, but in order to 
round out this pension to something approximating “a com- 
fortable support,” it is necessary to ask for the co-operation of 
the ministers in building the accumulations for provision of the 
pension benefits. In the set-up of the new Plan the contribu- 
tion by the minister is practically voluntary, the only depriva- 
tion resulting from non-payment being the loss of the right to 
participate in the quadrennial distribution of the surplus aris- 
ing through the operation of the system. Except for this con- 
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sideration, which is essential, the minister is left free to 
contribute or not as he pleases without any depreciating effect 
on the service pension. A minister who fails to co-operate at 
this point simply forfeits to the benefit of his brethren his 
part of the surplus arising in the operation of the Fund. It 
should be noted that in the case of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the pensions payable under their non-contributory 
system are naturally less in amount than those made possible 
by the additional payments asked from the ministers under 
the proposed Methodist Episcopal system. 

3. Type of Pension Selected. Careful consideration of the 
usual type of fixed-in-advance pension which promises a benefit 
that is more or less exactly defined beforehand, and in which 
the risk is assumed that the contributions will be sufficient to 
produce the required reserves, convinced us that there are 
patent dangers involved in such plans. Pre-committal as to 
the exact amount of the pension payable, say, thirty-five years 
hence, compels an organization or institution to assume a fixed 
obligation, the ability to meet which is affected more or less by 
such variables as the shifting force of mortality, the renting 
value of money in the market, the co-operation of those respon- 
sible for payment of dues. 

An actuary framing a plan which fixes irrevocably in advance 
the amount and character of the pension is obliged to provide 
for large margins of safety in his calculations, because the 
applicability of the tables which he uses in framing such a plan 
is bound to be more or less hypothetical. In framing a pension 
plan for a body of ministers in which there is apt to be consid- 
erable movement in the salary levels over a long period of years 
and in which longevity is steadily on the increase, it seems 
unwise to make committal in advance as to the exact amount of 
the pension. 

Careful consideration of the whole problem has convinced us 
that the adoption of some form of what may be called the 
“Accumulation-Purchase” type of pension is best suited to our 
denomination, which is singularly lacking in the homogeneity 
characteristic of most of the evangelical denominations in 
America. The “Accumulation-Purchase” type of pension may 
be defined as that in which contributions according to a pre- 
determined scale are required to be made to a custodial Fund 
during the period of active service, the trustees or other admin- 
istering officers of such fund investing the same conservatively 
and, at the termination of active service of the individual, the 
total accumulation standing to his credit in the accounts of the 
trustee is applied as the purchase money for a life annuity, such 
annuity being based on the amount of purchase money, the 
attained age of the prospective beneficiary, and tables of annuity 
values valid at the time of purchase. The strong point to be 
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made in favor of this type of pension plan is that it does not 
commit the institution to a contractual annuity obligation until 
the time of actual retirement, thus giving the underwriting insti- 
tution the benefit of up-to-date investigations with reference to 
mortality among annuitants. 

Some may object to this type of plan on the ground that, 
from the point of view of prospective beneficiaries, it is unsatis- 
factory for an institution to be unable to forecast the amount 
of pension benefits in advance. The question may be raised, 
“Why cannot the amount of pension be determined in advance 
in the same way as the face value of a life insurance policy 
payable at death?” This objection can be answered by calling 
attention to the fact that companies issuing insurance on lives 
generally make their computations on the basis of the American 
Table of Mortality Experience, which, although it is out of 
date, is nevertheless extremely conservative for insurance pur- 
poses. The great recent increase in the longevity of the general 
population, and even greater increase in longevity of medically 
selected. lives, as compared with that when Mr. Sheppard 
Homans prepared the American Table of Mortality, gives the 
insurance companies an increasing margin of safety. They 
know positively in advance that the present standards of meas- 
urement will afford more than ample reserves and surplus. 
However, the increased longevity of the American people has 
had a decidedly adverse effect on the annuity business of the 
insurance companies, so that it is almost a truism in insurance 
circles that “nobody makes any money out of annuities.” Ac- 
count must also be taken of conscious selection by applicants 
who are extraordinarily healthy. However, the deficit on the 
small amount of annuity business carried by the companies at 
a loss can be charged to the large surplus provided by the bulk 
of the insurance business. It ought to be perfectly obvious that 
an institution engaged in the business of providing annuities 
only, or in which the bulk of the contractual commitments are 
of the annuity type, must exercise great care in the assumption 
of such obligations when there are no contingent reserves to 
offset adverse experience. E 

As a matter of fact, no pension fund for ministers has been 
proposed on any considerable scale which indicates in advance 
the exact pension that will be payable upon attainment of age 
of retirement. So far as we know, most of the proposed actu- 
arial reserve pensions depend upon the individual salary of the 
minister and are calculated in some such way as the following: 
1% per cent of the average salary of the individual minister 
multiplied by his years of service. It is evident that in a for- 
mula like this the average salaries of the ministers cannot be 
indicated in advance. Therefore, it is also impossible to indi- 
cate in advance what the pension will be. 
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Caution: The illustrations inserted in this table must be regarded as exhibits and 
not as guarantees. The calculations have been made with great care. 


ILLUSTRATION OF PENSIONS FOR 36 YEARS OF SERVICE BY 
NEW ENTRANTS 
Assuming age at entry to be 28, age at retirement to be 65, and wife to be 4 years 


younger. Survivor in each case, whether male or female, to receive two-thirds of Pension 
stated in table. 


Years of “Support” “Support” “Support” ‘‘Support’’ “Support” ‘‘Support”’ 
Service Case 1 Case 2 Case 3 Case 4 Case 5 Case 6 

$500 $700 $900 $1, 200 $1, 500 $1, 500 

500 700 900 1,200 1,500 1, 500 

500 700 900 1; 200 1, 500 1, 500 

600 850 1, 100 1, 500 2) 000 2} 200 

600 850 1; 100 1 500 2) 000 2} 200 

600 850 1,100 1, 500 2,000 2, 200 


700 1,000 1,300 1,800 2) 500 2; 900 
700 1,000 1, 300 1, 800 2} 500 2) 900 
700 1,000 1,300 1,800 2) 500 2,900 
300 1; 150 1; 500 2) 100 3; 000 3; 600 
300 1, 150 1;500 2) 100 3; 000 3,600 
800 1, 150 1; 500 2) 100 3,000 3,600 
900 1; 300 1,700 2) 400 3} 500 4,300 
900 1,300 1,700 2} 400 3,500 4; 300 
900 1, 300 1,700 2) 400 3,500 4) 300 
1,000 1,450 1,900 2,700 4; 000 5, 000 
“1,000 1, 450 1,900 2,700 4,000 5, 000 
1,000 1,450 1,900 2; 700 4; 000 5, 000 
1,100 1,600 2} 100 3,000 4,500 5, 700 
1,100 1,600 2) 100 3,000 4,500 5,700 
1, 100 1,600 2; 100 3,000 4,500 5, 700 
1, 200 1,750 2; 300 3, 300 5,000 6, 300 
1; 200 1,750 2} 300 3} 300 5,000 6, 300 
1, 200 1,750 2) 300 3300 5,000 6, 300 
1,300 1,900 2; 500 3,600 5, 500 7,000 
1,300 1,900 2) 500 3,600 5, 500 7; 000 
1,300 1,900 2; 500 3,600 5,500 7,000 
1, 200 1,750 2} 300 3, 300 6, 000 7,700 
1,200 1,750 2} 300 3,300 6, 000 7,700 
1, 200 1,750 2) 300 3,300 6,000 7,700 
1,100 1,600 2; 100 3,000 5, 500 8, 000 
1, 100 1,600 2} 100 3,000 5,500 8, 000 
1,100 1,600 2; 100 3, 000 5, 500 8; 000 
1,000 1, 500 2) 000 2,500 5, 000 8; 000 
1,000 1,500 2; 000 2; 500 5, 000 3,000 
1,000 1,500 2} 000 2, 500 5,000 8,000 


(a) TotalSupport.... $34,200 $49,650 $65,100 $91,200 $144,000 $186, 600 





(b) Average Support.. 950 1,379 1, 808 2,533 4,000 5,183 
(ce) Income Ann...... 142 206 269 376 540 713 
(d) Service Ann...... 601 691 763 879 1,076 1,173 
(e) Totai Pension... . 743 897 1,032 1,255 1,616 1,886 
(f) Item (d) as a per : 
cent of (b)).....:. 63% 50% 42% 35% 27% 22% 


The most exact answer that can be given to any man who 
asks what his pension will be, is that it will be determined 
according to this general formula. In the system proposed by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, it is safe to say that if anyone 
cares to hazard a guess as to what the trend of his salary is 
likely to be, then a very close estimate of the pension can be 
made by projecting the necessary calculation of accumulations 
on the basis of the given data. In other words, in the absence 
of advance knowledge of salary, practically as good an estimate 
can be made in the one case as in the other, so that there is no 
real disadvantage arising from the lack of an exact formula in 
the “accumulation-purchase” plan, as you will see by reference 
to above table in which a practical demonstration is given in 
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six hypothetical cases, the rate of annuity for purposes of exhibit 
being based on McClintock’s Tables of Mortality Among Annui- 
tants, ages taken two years younger, and an assumption of 4 
per cent interest earnings. 

4. Pension Equality. In laying down the lines of the new 
pension plan, it was necessary to take considerable account of 
the tradition of pension equality which has been firmly held 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church for many years. We have 
a few strenuous advocates of absolute equality who argue that 
irrespective of salary or location, all retired ministers should 
be on an absolutely equal footing throughout the Church. Obvi- 
ously this doctrinaire position will not bear close analysis. 
The great divergence in living conditions, in the purchasing 
power of money, in educational preparation and industry of 
ministers, makes such a proposition seem more or less absurd. 
If we were dealing with homogeneous conditions in a compact 
body, this proposition might have some show of reason, but 
it is a significant fact that we have met with very few ministers 
who care to advocate it. On the other hand, with considerable 
show of reason, there has been a demand from many quarters 
for a continuation of the present system of providing for equal 
pensions for equal terms of service within the bounds of each 
Annual Conference. In this proposition we are dealing with a 
group that is usually homogeneous and compact in a geographic 
sense, so that the conditions and costs of living are very much 
more nearly equal than is possible in a nation-wide distribution 
of cases. 

The advocates of this type of equality point out that the 
natural thing to do would be to continue the present policy 
of the Church, with the difference that in the new reserve plan 
such equal pensions would be financed on a reserve basis. How- 
ever, viewed in its broad aspects, there seem to be weighty argu- 
ments against the continuation of the present type of local 
equality. The maintenance of such local equality presents a 
real difficulty in the administration of a centralized plan because 
it would compel the administering body to make 100 separate 
distributions of pension credits annually instead of one distri- 
bution based on a universal scale. Again, there is considerable 
demerit involved in local equality, because there may be an 
extraordinary disparity between the pensions produced in two 
contiguous Conferences for a similar period of service. A Con- 
ference fortunate enough to have a metropolitan district or two 
within its borders could outstrip greatly a contiguous Confer- 
ence which is mainly rural in character, because the average 
pension credit would be greater in the former Conference as 
compared with the latter. 

Not only that, but the fact that compound interest would 
provide more than 50 per cent of the pension would tend to 
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widen the disparity between equally worthy neighbors. Indeed, 
if under the present system, all the Annual Conferences were 
to pay the disciplinary rate in full, this disparity would be 
clearly seen and would lead to discontent and agitation. In a 
considerable number of contiguous Conferences the difference 
in pensions for a normal period of service would be very sub- 
stantial. Unless Methodism is prepared to have a minority of 
its Annual Conferences placed in a highly selected class while 
the main body remains on much lower levels, this position 
must be abandoned, because its essential lack of democracy 
can be easily seen when one considers the situation just indi- 
cated. True democracy must be laid out on broader lines unless 
we want to constitute.a few Conferences as select clubs, so far 
as pension matters are concerned. Consideration for the high- 
est welfare of the greatest number of ministers in their old age 
led us to seek a more broadly democratic method of establish- 
ing pension credits. After much discussion of this problem 
in group meetings, we finally arrived at the conclusion that a 
scale of allocation, such as that proposed in 9501, §1 of the new 
Plan, would serve the interests of the greatest number of Meth- 
odist ministers in the best way. This scheme of allocation was 
worked out with the thought in mind that approximately one- 
half of all the members of the new Pension Fund should receive 
exactly the same pension for the same years of service, and in 
justifiable recognition of the fact that a considerable portion 
of the pension costs would ‘be carried by the more prosperous 
Churches, whose Pastors have to meet heavy financial and social 
demands, it was decided that a very gradual relative increase 
in the amount of pension credit should be made on account 
of service in the higher salaried charges. This is eminently 
reasonable and defensible. A comparison of the distribution 
of pensions under the old system with an ideal distribution of 
pensions expected under the new system, as illustrated in the 
accompanying chart (see page 436), which indicates the num- 
ber of men receiving various amounts under both systems and 
shows the shift of the greater bulk of the constituency to a much 
higher class and the withdrawal of all but a small minority 
from the lower pensions, is the best kind of demonstration of 
the broadly democratic effect of the proposed new pension Plan. 
In our judgment the average Methodist preacher will be much 
better served by the application of this principle of socializa- 
tion than by the continuation of a thoroughly exclusive policy 
of local equality which will provide high pensions for a small 
select minority and leave the majority of the ministers below 
the comfort line in old age. We believe that brotherhood is of 
the very essence of that splendid fraternity which we call the 
Methodist Episcopal ministry. A continuation of the inequi- 
ties of the present scheme and their greater accentuation 
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Srictty Confidenttal Conk 
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THE MINISTRY of the METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


AN ACTUARIAL INQUIRY 


Authorized and diregted to be made by action of the General Conference, 1924 
Please answer questions as of date, July 1, 1924 














VSI GG Se ccecste rt coe ootecccas oormeve nme Conference.ceecvereormrserasseoneectoreesosssorunniarsentecacescaentatestanseceent 
Post: Offic Ade ee .-cci.coosscsoscssspssccsecoosonpe ipsoosemcegoor’ nosscnsuicvanauncscbcmaseoe een ao aepastcangsscensegetpecneergvezenserasa 
2. Indicate by a cross (x) your Slassification on July 1, 1924, under each of the following three items: 
a. Relation to Conference: Effective Supernumerary 1 Retired 0 
b. State in life: Single “Dp Married o Widower 
c. Appointment: Pastor oO Dist. Supt. o Special Bs he 


3. Length of your completed service until July 1, 1924, in the EFFECTIVE RELATION in the ministry of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church 


CN, Th. ‘Woite anowers to number 4 in "ie three columns to the right) 
4, Give as many of the following Gates a8 are spplicable to your Case: 
a. Date of your birth S (a) 
b. Was your wife living on n July if; 19242... teat wcll sa) give 
date of her birth . oP Amiens tg tad) 


aris years... 





....months, 





¢. Date of your marriage toher + 
a. Date of Admission into FULL CONNECTION i in ga |_| —_ 
ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church = 5 (4) 

e. If admitted to the ministry in some other Church, give date 
of such admission as an ordained member. thereof of) 






£. If you are Retired, give date of Retirement. « « -() 
€. Date of birth of each of your living children who were (a) 
under 21 ycars of age on July 1,1924 - ee o 21) 


NB, Bhe names of the children are not required, Please write thely “ 
agee in the eolumna to the right, in the order of birth, Degin® 
ning with the eldest, 


'§.1f in the EFFECTIVE RELATION, state 6, If you are under 65 years of age, have you been conte 
amounts paid annually to you as support, whether pletely disabled through sickness or injury for @ 


in the pastorate, district superintendency or dee period of SIXTY DAYS or more, during the calens 
tached work, using the form below. Do not dar year 1923P 
include income from private property or fees: 


Yes O No @ 












Conf. 
Year 
ending In 





Cash Rental |Missionary 
Sslary | Value ot |AidApplied) TOTAL 
Parsonage jon Support 






Leave this If so, please give particulars: 


De. opcrvsececscancsen esseecoosnecoson eneeseseavnvereeeccsaneneeneeeeetObeeg® 


(Nature a ‘disability or ic injury> 


b. ages ae ae esavesuqservansasTonsveceneenectiesseneaeseosesene eunneneneeagl 


Beginning date) 


Ce. stasnesenenrnreenscseceeset Sovreece sae as eM 
(Duration « of total fi Tasapanigy for work) +f 


yi une Cencles Sall 
cotboovery C3, Recovery (3 pita 


7. Check present state of your health, after referring to the explanation of terms given hereunders 
a. Good 7 b. Fair O Xe. Poe ro 
(apparently normal) (minor ailments; otherwise good) if under doétor’s dees Fa chronic condition) 
N. B. Please review above answers in or der to make sure that data are correct. Should any explanations» 
be needed, refer to questions by number and give the edditional information in the space below. 
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through the force of compound interest would certainly have 
a disintegrating effect on the connectional spirit. This impor- 
tant consideration exercised a determining influence in the 
adoption of the socialization principle by the Board of Pensions 
and Relief at its meeting held June 28rd, 1927. 

5. Missionary Group. ‘There are serious problems involved 
in the immediate inclusion of Foreign Missionaries in the Pen- 
sion system because of the difficulties involved in regard to 
money exchange and collection and provision of contributions 
corresponding to those made by the pastoral charge in the home 
field. Furthermore, the rates of disability and death in the 
different countries need to be investigated. Again, in the case 
of the European Conferences some of the members of our min- 
istry are located in countries where there are universal state 
pension systems in force and adjustments would have to be 
effected with the governments concerned in such cases. These 
and other important problems of a like nature will require 
separate investigation by an expert. There are also rather seri- 
ous problems involved in the financing of pensions for Home 
Missionaries working in fields like Alaska and elsewhere that 
need to be specially studied. For these reasons, the making of 
pension arrangements for Missionary workers has been deferred 
as matter to be taken up and arranged later by agreements 
with the Mission Boards. 


III. SraristicaAL AND ACTUARIAL WoRK 


Immediately after the General Conference of 1924, steps 
were taken to obtain reliable data with reference to the min- 
istry -of the Methodist Episcopal Church. After studying care- 
fully the data schedules used in other actuarial examinations, 
the questionnaire reproduced in facsimile on page 438 was 
prepared and mailed to all ministers and probationers in the 
United States. About 80 per cent of these were returned sooner 
or later. Upon careful examination we found many apparent 
errors and contradictory statements. The defective schedules 
necessitated a large amount of correspondence. One of the first 
tasks was to prepare and graduate the salary scale by ages. 
The crude figures showed a surprising’ degree of smoothness, 
probably due to the large number of lives involved. In order 
to obtain a smooth distribution that would do no violence to 
the sequence of figures in the original series, graduation was 
accomplished by means of a mathematical formula, the resultant 
figures agreeing very closely at practically all points with those 
in the crude distribution, and the total number in the group 
being the same in both cases. The following table exhibits 
the smoothed results : 
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Number of 

Effective 
Age Ministers 
Dae) Eh cy Rarbete daa ta aha 13 
D5 peat Peed ky. eye ee 25 
26 3c apa eRe open 40 
1) heb aps Pease hs sia Mei Nani Ae 59 
DRS, BONA 79 
20 sete EDA Ras AER 102 
SOS cn’ ere Sevoee ate 126 
1 ee ORNS HRT 152 
Syl hei ence on! ae 179 
OO ees ed Ae eae 210 
SA reieER ty kt ee ee 241 
A ee ee eee rae 2iz 
SO ren ne 300 
By Watered ncd taice dicts 320 
Sue Re elem 332 
Se a A Oa ak ae Oe 339 
Ae Bron cen eee 340 
4 Lint We ee oon, ee ewet 341 
CARE ANS Sahn date ere Neen 343 
AS et de EI MeO aco 348 
Aa ak oh ty oe dee W Re 354 
CE eee Raise ct Se 361 
AG eke ate let nee 368 
AE a I NTs te St 376 
AS Re Ere oe eae 383 
Aye eae Pee cette ate 390 
OO) ee Bayh re ee a 398 
Sec 405 
BP se OO 412 
BOs «geht Oe 416 
ACTS Se ERE, cht Ee 418 
Ds tek SEAT I ee 413 
ts Spear Coes Shee A ea oe 403 
Ly ATG TR hae Ie. ete 385 
Lae al ENR meter ee ce 361 
OT Bin ase Teneeene -- p 334 
CORRE. Ware. es eats ge 306 
Obra his eee 280 
O2iine Ben ee et an 255 
Gone ee ere ene 231 
CARICA ce cota 207 
Gitte heed GRE ais ee eae 182 
OG2s pri wees 32 155 
Olea meen teen 127 
GS. A cee ee 101 
GO. Da eee. 718 
CORSE ae eR A ee 58 
Cee beeps hae 43 
PRR ee Le IS 8 Sk Mae 33 
i eee ee ee eet a 25 
TS. GAS ae, 20 
(Leer mean ised bh nite see 15 
TRS es on Be Mier oe 12 
COM LSet 9 
1Sre ee eer oe 6 
ODS ciccecrehetens Mierecnee ere 4 


Salary 
$1,335 
1,358 
1,423 
1,497 
1,573 
1,642 
1,718 
1,787 
1,854 
1,904 
1,961 
2,012 
2,050 
2,085 
2,112 
2,138 


Average 
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LV. PRELIMINARY SKETCH OF PLAN 


As the plan was drawn at first, the actuaries were requested 
to calculate the cost of providing for the entire body of ministers 
in the United States. The original plan as outlined in the 
booklet, “Essentials of the Plan,” printed August, 1926, called 
for a death benefit immediately to the widow, equivalent to 
three-fourths of her husband’s average salary received during 
the years up to five which he served in the effective relation’ 
immediately preceding his decease, with a maximum of $1,000; 
a disability annuity to a minister under age 65, equivalent to 
45 per cent of his average salary for the five years of effective 
service preceding disablement; maximum $1,200, minimum 
$300; an annual pension credit on account of service, ranging 
from 12 per cent on a minimum cash salary of $300 (plus 15 
per cent house rent equivalent) to a maximum of 4 per cent of 
salary and house rent equivalent in the higher ranges of salary. 
In the original plan provision was also made that widows 
receiving less than $300 annuity would be credited with a min- 
imum equivalent to that amount. Orphan children’s annuities 
were to be $75 until attainment of age 16, and, if continued in 
school beyond age 16 and until attainment of age 21, the annu- 
ity would be doubled. The cost of providing these benefits, as 
originally sketched, is shown in the following table, as a per- 
centage of the total salaries of all ministers: 


Per cent 
Death Benefit....... RPS ae ese .65 
DisabilitvsWeneht ss oe ieus cece yenss wik:-kyosens 1.00 
Widow’s Additional Annuity........... 46 
@bidren’s Annuitiess ot ecco es .70 
AliSca clon ee Seite eta aS Oe 5.20 
8.00 


Based on the available age data, a careful actuarial estimate 
was made of the cost of funding into a reserve the outstanding 
obligations for pensions. Valuations were made on the basis 
of McClintock’s Table of Mortality Among Annuitants and 
an assumed rate of interest earning equivalent to 4 per cent 
per annum compounded. In view of the investigation of lon- 
gevity of Methodist ministers already mentioned in this report, 
it was decided that the McClintock Tables needed adjustment 
in order to measure with a fair degree of accuracy the probable 
costs. The fact being known that the expectation of life of a 
Methodist minister at age 65 is about a year longer than that 
of an ordinary annuitant led to adoption of the principle of 
entering the Table for each case at two years younger than the 
actual attained age. The valuations were made on a generalized 
formula, it being assumed in its construction that at the time 
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of retirement each effective minister would have a wife four 
years younger than himself, and that on an average the duration 
of her service would be about 90 per cent of that of her husband. 
These assumptions were made on the basis of statistical inves- 
tigations conducted by our office. We found that the assump- 
tion that the wife at time of retirement will be om an average 
about four years younger than her husband is also true in other 
denominations. 

A careful study was made in order to obtain data with refer- 
ence to the expectation of having orphan children come on the 
annuity Fund at time of the father’s death. The statistics 
obtained in this investigation were carefully compared with 
those worked out in the Presbyterian studies by Mr. Huggins; 
also the study of the Episcopal clergy by Mr. Robert Henderson. 

The following exhibit shows the resulting estimate of expected 
costs for the given groups: 


Accrued 
Number Class Obligations 
3,413 Retired Ministers and their Wives.............. $18,043,618 
3,901 Widows} S225 5 4 .-as He ee. SR 10,539,143 
790 Ghildretns, ib on Sie Jasco ae ae ate ee 207,414 

13,455 Effective and Supernumerary Ministers and their 

: WWEMCS. ofa vice ec seas adcelc Greer pare Clear eee 39,388,107 
otal Yuin, JES. Fae te ae aaa $68,178,282 


As soon as the figures pertaining to these valuations were 
placed in the hands of Annual Conference leaders, they created 
more or less alarm and called forth vigorous protest from many 
quarters against any attempt to place the entire membership 
under the Plan at once. It was felt that in the near future 
it would be impossible to fund the obligations for past service, 
and, as many Conferences are already keeping in force a rather 
strenuous program of current apportionments for Conference 
Claimants, it was felt that the imevitable increase of load due 
to the funding of the old and the caring for the annual pay- 
ments under the new system at the same time would produce 
a serious financial strain. 

The Board of Pensions and Relief became fully convinced of 
the wisdom of modifying the program in such a way as to intro- 
duce the new reserve principle on a gradual basis that would 
involve only a small immediate addition to the current load. The 
actuaries were of the opinion that this could be done, and that 
beginning with the group of effective new entrants into Annual 
Conferences, following the next General Conference, during a 
period of thirty-five to forty years the entire group of effectives 
could be placed wholly under the protection of a reserve plan, 
meanwhile the old plan being permitted to operate as before, 
but on an ultimately diminishing scale. 
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V. REVISION oF PLAN 


At the Annual Meeting of the Board of Pensions and Relief, 
held February 16th, 1927, the actuaries were requested to recon- 
struct the plan basically, limiting its primary scope to new 
entrants and reducing the scales of contributions and benefits 
to a point consistent with the limited income to be expected. 
This was done and the actuaries reported to a Special Com- 
mittee Meeting held May 17th and 18th, 1927. At this meet- 
ing a committee consisting of about one-half of the membership 
of the Board examined the text of the report with minute care, 
and after making numerous adjustments, the revised text was 
presented to a Special Meeting of the Board held on June 22nd 
and 23rd, 1927, at which it was re-examined in a thorough- 
going way and, subject to editorial retouching, was unanimously 
adopted. In briefest outline the major points of the Revised 
Plan are as follows: 

I. Membership of Fund. Class A—“New Entrants”—auto- 
matically become members of the Fund. Includes only minis- 
ters that enter into full membership in an Annual Conference 
in the United States after January 1, 1929. 

Class B—“Previous Hntrants”—become members of the Fund 
conditionally, with consent of Conference, after medical exam- 
ination. Includes only ministers who are in full connection in 
an Annual Conference in the United States prior to January 
1, 1929. 

Nore: Class B to be wholly under the “original pension system”’ of 1908 until their annual 


conference permits them to enter the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund, and either 
sets up a reserve fund for their past services or obtains a waiver of annuity claim. 


Il. Contributions. (1) Payments by: (a) Pastor, (b) Dis- 
trict Superintendent, (c) Bishop, (d) employee minister ; equiv- 
alent to at least 214 per cent of: (a) Cash Salary; (b) Add 
15 per cent to Cash Salary if a parsonage be occupied; (c) 
Add Missionary Aid, if any. Maximum payment, $200. 

(2) Payments by: (a) Pastoral Charge, (b) District; of a 
scale ranging from 6 per cent to 9 per cent, based as in (1). 
See 7493, §1 of Text of Plan. 

(3) Payments by Employer: On a scale equivalent to the 
amount of allocation credit for like salary, if pension only is 
desired; and if non-pension benefits are desired, the equivalent 
premium therefor to be fixed by Board of Pensions and Relief. 

(4) Payments by Episcopal Fund: $200 per annum for each 
Bishop who is a member. 

III. Retirement. (1) Optional with Annual Conference to 
retire a minister at age 65 or over. 

(2) A member of the Fund may request retirement at the 
Conference nearest the sixty-eighth anniversary of his birthday, 
or after forty-five years of membership in the Fund, 
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IV. Pension. Provided on the “accumulation-purchase” 
principle. 

(1) Accumulation of the member’s personal payments at 4 
per cent per annum will provide “Income Annuity” portion of 
Pension. 

(2) Accumulation of Allocated Pension Credits, plus quad- 
rennial share of Surplus will provide “Service Annuity” por- 
tion of Pension. 

(3) Pension to be paid in full during joint lives of pension- 
ers and reduced one-third when either one dies. 

(4) Special provision for increasing the annuity of a young 
widow, at discretion of Board of Pensions and Relief, to an 
amount not to exceed a total of $300. 

V. Non-Pension Benefits. (1) Disabled Members under age 
65 to receive a Monthly Benefit according to scale, ranging from 
$25 to $65 per month. See 9499, $1 of Plan. 

(2) In case of death of minister before age 65, $500 to be 
paid to widow at once. 

(3) Annuities to children after death of father: ages up to 
16, $75 per annum; ages 16 to 21, $150 per annum. 

(4) In event of withdrawal, all personal contributions to be 
refunded, together with 4 per cent compound interest. 

Owing to inescapable limitations with reference to the data 
available, it was not found possible to fix costs for the foregoing 
restricted scheme with the same degree of accuracy as was feasi- 
ble in making the computations for the total body. Miss Ben- 
nett of the World Service Commission kindly furnished us with 
the most recent data in her hands with reference to ages and 
salaries of ministers at time of admission into Annual. Confer- 
ences. The following unsmoothed table gives an exhibit of 
what may be expected year by year as the classes of new entrants 
come forward for membership in the Plan in the early years 
of operation : 


Number of Average 
Ages New Entrants Salaries 
DORR TO. SE 1 $1,200 
Dee Meir 8 etn .. ee 
Te eee evita bathe 5 1,360 
25 Nearer ve mete pee 6 1,209 
DEES. A ey nae SOREN, 5 Hee 20 1,344 
25). chee Re a ee 21 1,226 
26k nest Ree ee ee eee: 24 1,510 
Ds eas CRETE 30 1,250 
P 1 eRe galie Wie BE sai at Blt 35 1,425 
4! ramet ME EAS oy ee > 37 1,490 
EU eree erase os hs Stee YD) 1,328 
Sil Be ace Bee ee tied eae ee ee 26 1,499 
Bo Ch a ee Oe ee 28 1,420 
BOs Tyce eee eae AL 27 1,463 
SA as Fee ee 21 1,124 
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Number of Average 
Ages F New Entrants Salaries 
FS aoc hs Ort Se ee 18 $1,506 
BOs es ee eee 8 808 
SUM. DLS Bn ce 17 1,157 
Ce inte ae 2G 10 1,026 
ce a ree eet 10 1,203 
1 esac ease vanible 8 1,573 
Cis NS ie es Ee 8 1,271 
7 iS Been ik ens aa 4 1,466 
BR Sie eee ee 8 1,129 
7D SEN Ne I ae 7 Li vi2 
“AG hey Bain OAR aR aI, eee 8 1,341 
AO A Sheree te clin. A alee 4 1,740 
Tc Se Lae eee SETS 1 2.300 
Sok nt cede ee ee 3 1,041 
GE) SS ee ee Se Son. eee 1 1,610 
(RUS Scie e Siy ee ee Re oa 1 232 
DIE. Oe «den ae bene eee 1 1,150 
Sy eR ae SEARS MN 1 1,334 
SBS ely eee. ne Rene erred Bi a ee 
DA Retr recent orient = ae 
IS Tans See SS Ae EA ay Ee 1 529 
ica caribaea tare ctcae pers aa arse % gate 
STAs ec foeaee: at eciee tran Aa A Lies 
ee eae nye ote Sesion 1 1,610 
Gea See See SE Sew, = Siler 
0) aac pee ee neacs Ree 1 472 
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We were greatly surprised at the extraordinary number of 
men at advanced ages who are received annually. into the min- 
istry in the various Annual Conferences. It seems nothing short 
of folly to induct men into the regular ministry at ages above 
45. Reference to the graph on page 446 shows the force 
of compound interest as applied to payments of a constant 
amount per annum, and demonstrates clearly enough to the 
merest tyro in finance that it takes the swing of a thirty to 
thirty-five-year period for the force of compound interest to 
assert itself in a marked way. 

Under a reserve system it will not be possible to care ade- 
quately for such men, because compound interest is an impor- 
tant factor in the achievement. of results. This explains the 
provision in the new Plan that all men entering the Fund above 
age 45 will be required to have deposited for them in the Fund 
a substantial initial contribution. 

The Plan was made flexible at several points, notably with 
reference to the Tables to be applied in the measurement of 
the different benefits. The preceding discussion of longevity 
establishes the fact that in order to be safe the administrators 
of the Plan must be at liberty to change the valuation standards 
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from time to time, especially those having reference to the 
annuity values and disability. The existing insurance standards 
for the measurement of death costs contain a wide margin of 
safety. Any future increase of longevity of ministers as a class 
will only tend to strengthen this margin of safety. On the other 
hand the present experience of the insurance companies with 
reference to the cost of total and permanent disability is some- 
what discouraging, and it is evident that great caution must be 
used in the provision of the disability benefits. Care must be 
taken not to admit applicants to disability benefits unless they 
can surely classify under the rather rigid language employed 
in the Text of the Plan. McClintock’s Tables of Mortality 
Among Annuitants, although standard in New York State, and 
many other States as well, is nevertheless nearly obsolete for 
our purposes. From a study of the expectation of life there- 
under, as compared with another of more recent date, its inade- 
quacy is apparent. See following table: 


“COMPLETE” EXPECTATION OF LIFE 


Males Females 

British British 

Annuitants Annuitants 

Age McClintock 1900-1920 McClintock 1900-1920 

+f Le eae 21.llyears 23.88years 24.53years 27.57 years 
Re pe eer je 20.09 “ 2070" 23.73 
BOTS. Ses 3: 14.644 “ 162635 ESA Ros ted 19.94 “* 
ee. eae bey ¢-yeee 13.48 “ 13.94 “ 16.28. 
0 Oe eee 9.18 —* 10.64 “ TWN Ute? 12-86" 
ERE te. nt 6.96 “ Setaw oF 8.44 “ S797 
Pie Ee Beka 4 Gs. 42 6230 VAS. 38 
Ba Sees Wik S BiG 4.66 “ 4,56 — “! ly ge 
ie ES gos Dap: 3.49 <“ Bie ay 
A ES Se ee deat Bak) Dee me DAO ee 


VI. Cost oF ADMINISTRATION OF THE FUND 


We have been asked frequently what it will cost to administer 
the affairs of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund, and whether 
or not such a Fund could not be more economically adminis- 
tered by insurance companies. With regard to the first question, 
we can only give an opinion based on the experience of other 
funds of similar character. It is believed that the present staff 
of the Board of Pensions and Relief, with the addition of two 
or three moderate-salaried workers, will be quite sufficient to 
handle the new Fund for more than a decade. Present arrange- 
ments for the making of investments are quite ample for the 
handling of a volume many times larger with practically no 
increase in costs, so that it is fairly safe to assume that $10,000 
per annum in addition to the present income of the Board will 
be amply sufficient to cover the cost of salaries and equipment 
in this department. 
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With regard to the question as to whether or not a life insur- 
ance company could do the work more economically, it may be 
said that this is hardly possible. In the operation of the Min- 
isters’ Reserve Pension Fund there will be no selling costs. 
Collections from the pastoral charges will be made in the Annual 
Conference without expense. The reserve fund will be exempt 
from taxes and, as is customary in Church organizations, the 
salaries of the executives will be very low as compared with 
those paid by insurance companies. The chief objective in 
placing a fund of this character under the management of an 
insurance company is to obtain spread of risk over a large num- 
ber of lives, which is very desirable as a safety measure. How- 
ever, in the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund, the number of 
beneficiaries will be very large when the fund attains maturity, 
so that the Church will be thoroughly safe in providing self- 
insurance under proper restrictions. 


VII. State SUPERVISION 


It is highly desirable that an actuarial reserve pension fund 
involving a large number of beneficiaries should be placed under 
State supervision in order to provide technical safeguards with 
reference to the maintenance of reserves on a scale commensu- 
rate with assumed obligations; also for the purpose of main- 
taining an independent check on the character of the securities 
purchased in the investment of such reserves. The Church 
Pension Fund of the Protestant Episcopal Church has been 
under supervision of the State Insurance Commissioner of New 
York since its inauguration. While this Fund has been under 
highly competent management from the beginning, it neverthe- 
less has been subjected voluntarily to independent, technical 
supervision and its remarkable success and stability is in no 
small degree attributable to this conservatism. It is believed 
that similar conservatism with regard to the proposed Reserve 
Pension Fund of the Methodist Episcopal Church is thoroughly 
justifiable. Ultimately the Methodist Episcopal Fund will be 
much larger than the Protestant Episcopal, and as its obliga- 
tions would be of a similarly contractual character, it is neces- 
sary to insure strict supervision of the fund at all times. This 
is amply provided for in the Text of the Plan. The Board 
of Pensions and Relief is an Illinois corporation. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the State of Illinois has no legislation in force 
at the present time providing for pension supervision of the 
character desired. This explains the general nature of the pro- 
vision for State supervision made in the Plan. In the absence 
of the necessary legislation in the State of Illinois, and failing 
success in obtaining it, it may be necessary to resort to incorpora- 
tion of the Fund in the State of New York, which has a pension 
law on its statute books. 
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VILL. Commutation 


The word “commutation” is frequently used in actuarial par- 
lance to denote the exchange of one type of benefit for another. 
As applied to the Methodist Episcopal pension situation, it 
means the exchange of a variable pension related to individual 
service, average salary of the Conference, and annual income of 
the Conference Stewards, for a fixed pension based on a reserve 
deposited in advance and the attained age or ages of the benefi- 
clary or beneficiaries. A pension commuted on a reserve basis 
has several points in its favor. In the first place, it is guaran- 
teed, and the pensioner can depend absolutely on the amount 
of the benefit. In the second place, if the reserve has been prop- 
erly calculated, it will provide sufficient money to make all the 
payments of benefit without call for assessments. In the third 
place, the average cost of providing an annuity will be consid- 
erably reduced, owing to the fact that the residuum of a Reserve 
Fund can be invested from year to year, and the interest applied 
to pension payments, whereas, in the assessment method of pro- 
viding income there is no chance of earning interest on current 
funds. Wherever it is possible to accomplish commutation by 
the conversion of permanent funds into reserve funds, it is 
advisable that this be done for the sake of economy. In Confer- 
ences where competent finarcial management is available, amor- 
tization funds can be operated within the Conference itself, or 
the Board of Pensions and Relief may be asked to perform this 
duty on a cost basis. However, in some Conferences there are 
rather serious legal difficulties involved in the commutation of 
permanent funds, especially those held by Preachers’ Aid Socie- 
ties. Until it is possible to demonstrate to the courts that the 
original uses of such trusts have dried up, there is not much 
likelihood of their conversion. Our advice on this point is 
“Hasten slowly.” 


IX. EnpowmMentT FunpDS 


The establishment of Endowment Funds in the Methodist 
Episcopal system of pensions was based on the theory that 
through a proper adjustment between income from apportion- 
ments to the pastoral charges and from investments of perma- 
nent funds, the burden on the charges would not be great. 
Unfortunately, rapid increase of costs and the consequent inade- 
quacy of current income was not foreseen. The increase of a 
pension list by one claim calling for, say, $800 per annum addi- 
tional would necessitate the increase of the Permanent Fund 
by $16,000, assuming a rate of 5 per cent to be earned. 
When a Conference has five or six, or even more, additional 
claims of such amount in one year, it is clearly evident that 
a very great increase of permanent funds would be necessary. 
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In the absence of immediate increase in the permanent funds, 
there is no other resource left except to spread an increase of 
apportionments to the pastoral charges, which defers collection 
for one year, although the additional claims must be met at 
once. It is apparent that the endowment-assessment program 
is a haphazard, out-of-joint business at the best, and that endow- 
ments should not have a prominent part in the maintenance 
of a pension fund for a growing force. 

No doubt endowment funds will have a more or less perma- 
nent place in the relief economy of Methodism in the future 
and we think that their promotion for such an auxiliary purpose 
is a wise policy. A reserve pension scheme necessarily is re- 
stricted rigidly with regard to application of benefits, and espe- 
cially if it is under State Supervision, will be required to protect 
its reserves by obedience to the technical rules laid down for its 
management. It will be well, therefore, to have permanent 
funds in most of the Annual Conferences and to maintain and 
build them up in future years so that benevolently minded 
Methodists who have the interests of the ministers at heart 
may have a place to,deposit gifts for the help of deserving cases 
in which the conditions have not permitted the provision of 
benefits on a scale sufficient to meet the needs. It is not possible 
to devise an actuarial pension scheme that will adequately take 
care of non-measurable emergencies. For instance, in the matter 
of disability it is well known that the highest incidence of disa- 
bility is ordinarily found among men suffering from tubercu- 
losis. It is highly desirable that disabled lives of this class be 
freed at once from the strain of providing for the cost of living 
and that it be made possible for them to obtain the best climatic 
and medical advantages available. At the present time, the lack 
of a relief fund to provide for moving expenses and other inci- 
dentals in such cases is a serious matter. In the past, many men 
of this type might have been saved for a long period of useful- 
ness in the ministry if there had been sufficient funds available 
to protect, them at the start from the worry and physical strain 
incident to provision for living expenses. We have cited this 
class of cases as an illustration of a useful function for perma- 
nent funds for relief purposes in the future. 


X. DIVIDENDS 


It will be observed that the dividends to Annual Conferences 
from the produce of the Book Concern and the Chartered Fund 
have not been taken into account in any way in the set-up of 
the plan of the new Reserve Pension Fund. These are in effect 
annuities receivable and under existing law must be paid to the 
Annual Conferences. There is a constitutional inhibition with 
reference to the produce of The Methodist Book Concern and 
the Chartered Fund in §46, §6, Discipline 1924, which reads 
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as follows: “The General Conference shall not appropriate the 
produce of the Book Concern, nor of the Chartered Fund, to 
any purpose other than for the benefit of the Traveling, Super- 
humerary and Superannuated Preachers, their wives, widows 
and children.” Apparently there is nothing in this constitu- 
tional provision that would prevent the appropriation of these 
dividends for the purpose of aiding in the provision of pensions 
and other benefits under the proposed new reserve pension sys- 
tem. However, we believe that this step should, not be taken 
until all obligations to Conference Claimants under the original 
pension system have been discharged. 


XI. Suppty Pastors 


A study conducted by the Board of Pensions and Relief with 
reference to Supply Pastors shows that this form of ministry 
is on the increase. There are more than 4,000 Local Preachers 
and Supply Pastors in the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States. Of this number it is highly probable that less 
than one-fourth devote their entire time to the work. Many 
Supply Pastors are students in college, farmers, merchants, 
professional men, etc. Relatively few of the men rendering 
this kind of service have any intention of entering the regular 
ministry. The character of this service is generally intermittent 
and frequently the opportunity to serve is distinctly limited 
according to the supply of regular ministers for whom the 
Bishops must find places. Ordinarily men who continue in 
service steadily as Supply Pastors have been unable to meet the 
requirements for entrance into an Annual Conference. Many 
of these have rendered very useful service in certain fields in 
spite of their limitations. In fact, there are Annual Conferences 
where it would be difficult to man a considerable portion of the 
field if it were not for the service of such men. Cases have been 
known where a high grade man acting as a Supply Pastor has 
rendered better service than a member of an Annual Conference. 
Many of these men are content to accept appointment to fields 
that are not attractive to men with superior training. Appar- 
‘ently the Methodist Episcopal Church will need this type of 
ministry for many years to come, and elemental justice demands 
that for Supply Pastors who render a considerable period of 
service, provisions for pension, disability and other benefits 
should be made on a reserve basis under proper restrictions. 
Therefore, we have included a brief draft of a plan for Supply 
Pastors which is necessarily somewhat tentative because of the 
lack of exact data with reference to this group. The conditions 
of service, the lack of disciplinary control, and other questions 
of lesser weight were kept in mind in making the draft of the 
pension plan for Supply Pastors. 

It is proposed that Supply Pastors under age 40 who shall 
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have completed not less than two full years of pastoral service, 
after medical examination and recommendation by an Annual 
Conference, may be admitted to membership in a separate 
department of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund. 'The re- 
quirements with reference to contributions are exactly the same 
as those for regular members of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension 
Fund. The benefits are similar in type, but on account of the 
limited income, necessarily smaller. It is evident that with 
these restrictions the membership of the Supply Pastors’ Depart- 
ment of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund will scarcely ever 
be more than a few hundred at the outside. This will leave 
several hundred others with brief terms of service to be provided 
for as at present through a relief fund administered by the 
Board of Pensions and Relief. The number of ministers receiy- 
ing relief through this fund last year was eighty-nine and the 
number of widows was twenty-six. The average payment to 
disabled Supply Pastors was $87 and the average payment to 
widows was $77. The total distribution in 1927 was $9,730. 
The amount distributed is entirely too small and there is urgent 
need for the strengthéning of this relief fund to a degree that 
will provide treble the amount of the present fund. Ultimately 
the operation of the Supply Pastors’ Department of the Minis- 
ters’ Reserve Pension Fund will reduce the demands on the 
relief fund to a comparatively negligible figure. Attention is 
called to the fact that Supply Pastors who are not members of 
the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund will be required to comply 
with all the disciplinary provisions for raising of money from 
the charges for Conference Claimants. 


XII. Frvat Worp 


The text of the revised plan submitted herewith has been 
closely scrutinized by competent actuarial experts. Considering 
the existing financial situation in the Church, and the paucity 
of data available for mathematical projection of a plan of such 
limited initial scope, it may be regarded as safe, sound, fair and 
workable. It is flexible enough to adjust easily to changing 
conditions. It is conservative at all points where past experi- 
ence has shown the need’ of stability. It is essentially simple 
in fundamental structure. The precise definition of detail in — 
advance is wise and will prevent confusion. Lack of such pre- 
cision in the original plan has been a fertile source of trouble 
and has called for repeated amendment in order to eliminate 
obscurities. The indispensable underlying principle of the new 
plan is that outstanding obligation shall be balanced by equiva- 
lent reserves. This is fundamental; everything else is inci- 
dental. Without the use of this foundation principle, no pen- 
sion plan can be a permanent success. 

This new reserve plan is offered as a safe chart of future 
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pension policy. Nothing will be lost by a fair preliminary test 
of its provisions, working on the assumption that adjustments 
can be made later in the light of experience, without damage 
to either the interests of the members of the Fund or the Con- 
ference Claimants under the original system. 

I present this report with humble acknowledgment of great 
indebtedness to the distinguished advisers already mentioned, 
to preachers and laymen from coast to coast, to my co-laborers 
in the office, and to yourself, with whom I have had the highly 
esteemed privilege of co-working in a labor of love for the best 
interests of a great brotherhood—the ministers of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Respectfully submitted, 
THomAsS A. STAFFORD. 
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Proposep ENactinGc RESOLUTION OF THE MINISTERS’ 
RESERVE Pension FunpD 


Wuereas, The General Conference of 1924 declared that it was impera- 
tively necessary that fundamental constructive changes be made in the 
present non-contributory system for the support of Conference Claim- 
ants, called attention to the fact that other Churches had found it neces- 
sary to adopt the contributory Reserve Pension principle, and directed 
that “The Board of Pensions and Relief be and is hereby authorized to 
make the actuarial investigation necessary to apply this principle to 
our present system; and after the Plan has been prepared by the actuaries 
and approved by the Board, it shall be submitted to the General Con- 
ference”; and 

WueEreEas, Through its Corresponding Secretary and Staff, guided by 
distinguished actuaries, the Board of Pensions and Relief, after extensive 
discussion throughout the Church, has prepared and with unanimous 
approval presented to the General Conference of 1928 the “Complete 
Text of the Plan of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church.” Therefore be it 

Resolved, (1) That we, the General Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, hereby approve the principle of providing in the future ade- 
quate reserve funds so as to protect and stabilize the pensions and other 
benefits of the retired and disabled ministers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the widows and orphans of Methodist preachers, and sanction 
the conversion of annuities for services rendered under “the Original 
Pension System” of 1908 into Reserve Fund annuities, whenever possi- 
ble; and urge that steps be taken in aJl Annual Conferences with the 
object of providing ultimately for the complete funding or commutation 
of all pensions; 

(2) That we commend to both ministers and laymen the immediate 
adjustment of pension practice in such manner as to make the progressive 
funding of the pensions for ‘“New Entrants” a certainty, and at the same 
time to open the way for stabilizing the accrued annuity obligations of 
Methodism by providing adequate reserve funds. 4 : 

(3) Thatwe, the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, held at Kansas City, Missouri, in May, 1928, hereby approve 
and adopt the Complete Text of the Plan of the Ministers’ Reserve Pen- 
sion Fund, as prepared and presented by the Board of Pensions and 
Relief under the direction and authority of the General Conference of 
1924—as set forth in the ‘Complete Text of the Plan”; and direct that 
said Plan shall be in effect immediately after the adjournment of the 
General Conference, and shall be operative in the Annual Conferences 
within the United States of America on and after January 1, 1929; and 
that the text of the said Plan be printed in the Discipline as Part VII, 
Chapter VIII. 
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THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


To the Bishops and Members of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Eyscopal Church: 


Drar FATHERS AND BRETHREN: 


The four years covered by the quadrennium since the last 
General Conference have been years of great progress in the 
work of the American Bible Society. In spite of many difficul- 
ties, advances have been made in almost every department of 
the Society’s work. Though there has been a shrinkage in the 
receipts from Churches, the total income has kept up fairly 
well, so that there have been no serious retrenchments in the 
production or distribution of Scriptures for home and foreign 
lands. This, however, has been accomplished only by denying 
requests from the fields for Scriptures and their distribution 
amounting to many thousands of dollars every year in order to 
bring the appropriations within the estimated income. While 
there has been advance, the advance has nowhere met the need 
of the world for the Bible. The total output in the missionary 
service of the Society, as will be stated under the issues of the 
Society, will show an increase of nearly double that of the pre- 
ceding four years. 


JAPANESE EARTHQUAKE 


One great catastrophy, occuring in 1923, appears in the Report 
of the Society for 1924, recounting the almost instantaneous 
destruction of the Fukuin Printing Company at Yokohama, in 
Japan. This occurred September 1st, 1923. There had been 
developed through many years of labor and self-sacrifice a print- 
ing plant under the auspices of Japanese Christians which had 
become without any question the greatest Bible-publishing house 
in the world. It is a strange commentary on the development 
of the Far East that where the Bible was practically unknown 
a hundred years ago there had grown up through the co-opera- 
tion of the different Bible societies and because of the skill and 
faithfulness of Mr. Muraoka, the owner, this plant where were 
kept the plates of the Scriptures used by the American Bible 
Society and the British and Foreign Bible Society for their 
work in Japan and Korea and some of their work in China and 
for the work of the American Bible Society in Siam and in the 
Philippines. In a moment, by the utter demolition of the 
building and the starting of fire, the plates were consumed and 
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became a solid molten mass. The personal loss of Mr. Muraoka 
and certain members of his family and many of his staff was 
unspeakable. This plant has not been able to recover from this 
loss. When one contemplates the labor of years in translation 
and revision and composition and the making of these plates in 
these different languages, one is deeply moved at the tragedy of 
such a sudden disaster. The cost of these plates represented a 
money value approximating $150,000 to $200,000. It was the 
greatest catastrophe that has ever come upon the work of the 
Society. Extra editions by the hundred thousand were run off 
by photographic process and these special editions were sent 
immediately to Japan. The Scriptures available in the Japanese 
language in New York, San Francisco, and each of the agencies 
on the Pacific were by cable ordered sent to Japan. 

Immediate opportunity was taken of the approach of Bible 
Sunday in the United States to lay before the people the needs 
of the Society in this emergency, though it is not the purpose 
of the Society to use Bible Sunday to solicit gifts. The Rev. 
Dr. J. L. McLaughlin, who had been in the Society’s service in 
the Philippines, prepared an important document on “The 
Bible Remaking the Orient.” This was the basis of thousands 
of sermons and addresses in the United States and a very quick 
and generous response was given to this extra need of the 
Society. What seemed an impossibility has in the mercy of God 
become an achievement. New groups of translators and revisers 
were called into service, and where necessary, as, particularly, 
in the case of the Philippine versions in ten languages and dia- 
lects, these revisions were made use of in the preparation of the 
new plates, so that the result of the earthquake was the produc- 
tion of better versions in a number of these languages. Churches, 
missionary societies and individuals responded so that nearly 
all the needs created by the earthquake have been met. Certain 
editions were not replaced and other editions are still pending a 
further revision, but as a whole the difficulties so suddenly 
created have been overcome through the very generous response 
of the lovers of the Bible in the United States and all around the 
world. The total received and expended on earthquake account, 
separate from the general budget of the Society, has amounted 
in round numbers to $148,000 received and $145,000 expended, 
with some replacements not yet completed. 

The Society takes this opportunity to express its gratitude to 
friends in the Methodist Episcopal Church, as in all the other 
churches, who helped to make this achievement possible. After 
such a revelation of the regard in which the Society is held, 
it should never fail to have confidence in the divine care and 
oversight which have quickened the hearts of men to meet its 
necessities. Four years ago we reported the war work of the 
Society and the special gifts received to make that possible ; now 
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we report this need of the Society and the way in which it was 
met. 


TRANSLATIONS AND REVISIONS 


Reference has just been made to the advantage taken of the 
destruction of the Philippine plates to bring about certain revi- 
sions in work which had been in some respects tentative when 
first. produced. 

The [Ilocano New Testament was entirely revised. The Ilo- 
cano Old Testament was corrected for the production of the 
new Ilocano Bible. On this revision work the Rev. Mr. Cordero 
and the Rev. J. W. Moore of the Methodist Mission in the 
Philippines assisted. The Rev. J. W. Moore was the chairman 
of the Revision Committee. 

The Pangasinan Bible was revised. The Rev. T. Cabacungan, 
chairman and chief reviser, and his assistants in the work, 
Messrs. E. Quebral and Thomas Katubig and the Rev. C. 
Navarro, were all of the Methodist Mission. 

In the Pampangan Bible which was revised, the Rev. Herbert 
Riley and Miss Aneta Finley and the Rev. E. Manuel as chair- 
man, assisted by the Rev. Alberto Songco and Mrs. Ricardo del 
Rosario, all of the Methodist Mission, participated. 

The Bicol New Testament was also revised and the Old Testa- 
ment corrected. 

The Cebuan New Testament was revised and the Old Testa- 
ment corrected. In the Panayan Bible the plates were corrected 
only. Certain work has been begun in the revision of the Taga- 
log. 

In Latin-America, the Four Gospels in the Huanuco dialect 
of the Peruvian Quechua in a diglot with Spanish have been 
published in association with the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

The Hispano-Americana New Testament has been published. 
This is a revision of preceding Spanish translations which 
almost amounts to a new translation. It was referred to in the 
last report. 

A Valiente St. Matthew for use in the Canal Zone, a Quiche 
Gospel of John and a Gospel of Matthew, the work of the Rev. 
‘Paul Burgess of the Presbyterian Mission and the Rev. Amos 
Bradley of the Primitive Methodist Mission, for use in Guate- 
mala, and the Miskito New Testament, the work of the Rev. 
George R. Heath of the Moravian Mission in Nicaragua, were 
published by the Society. 

In Africa, the Epistles in.a tentative form, the work of Mrs. 
H. C. Kramer of Kenya Colony, were published in the Olunyore 
dialect. A new and revised edition of the Luragoli Scriptures, 
the work of the Rev. E. J. Rees of the Friends Mission, was 
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issued, and a revised Zulu Bible, representing the labors of the 
Rev. Dr. James Dexter Taylor, was completed. For the Presby- 
terian Mission in the Camerouns, West Africa, the Bulu New 
Testament was published. In the northern part of Africa 
the Gospel of John in Shulla was prepared for tribes in the 
Sudan. 

In Siam, the Gospel of Mark was issued in the Mussu dialect; 
II Kings, revised, was brought out in the Siamese language. 
The Four Gospels and Acts.of the Siamese New Testament 
were revised and issued, and the Lao Old Testament portions, 
transliterated from the Siamese, were completed. 

In China the Cantonese Colloquial New Testament, a revised 
Union Version, was brought out. 

These, together with the Gospel of Matthew in Yiddish for 
the Yiddish-speaking people in the United States, give the 
story of long and patient work on the part of translators and 
of difficulties overcome in the preparation and publication of 
these books and the costs involved, which are considerable. 

Some of these translations were referred to in the report of 
four years ago. It often takes a long time after the work of 
translation has been completed to go through the processes of 
publication, including the reading of proofs and the arrival at 
final judgments, involving mail and express from one continent 
to another. Thus there appear in this report statements con- 
cerning work which was in process and referred to in the last 
report. 


ISSUES 


The issues of the Society for the four years have been as 
follows: 


gf pa ee asi aes ha ee Gr GB 8 alge bk Ee 7,101,289 
BGQG ATs Sh Ste RSE. aati ce ik ee ere SEE 6,652,299 
FOLGER SOSAG ce Soa ME ea hack a Ke eee os 9,214,423 
DOR ania. eae hin, stad hcns ciel x Ricci hoe eins Src ere 9,907,631 

32,875,642 
Total of previous quadrennium................ 17,001,958 
Increase Glo ww eee oe ee oe ee 15,873,684 


This is a remarkable expansion and represents the co-opera- 
tive efforts of Auxiliary Societies, twenty-two Agencies at home 
and abroad, and co-operating organizations m Europe and 
Africa and Asia and the Islands of the Sea where there are no 
Agencies of the Society, and represents the work of thousands 
of earnest Christians who are devoted to the spreading of the 
Scriptures throughout the world. 
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FINANCES 


The gifts of the Methodist Episcopal Church during the last 
quadrennium have been as follows: 


1 Ll cs ASS eaencw ated CeO TARR ERROR See Meas ac ese Ga aa e $150,085.32 
IRATE cic bes el eR Icicae 6 LEA oS Re TOR Cac ora PNts cv RPE . 124,792.25 
LEP o'o SS C C1se tho a DOR Dees EG RIO eee nee 77,159.39 
REM ec C8 Ons POTENT cece nee TCC EOE A oR 73,624.14 

ERO GO Ole fete os ashe gous sa dye ego. ios $425,661.10 


This is a serious shrinkage from the total of $600,000 for the 
preceding quadrennium, when the Society was among those 
which were guaranteed a certain income in the Centenary. 
Fortunately, other communions have followed the example of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and placed the American 
Bible Society on their budgets, and while the whole result has 
been far from satisfactory and from certain points of view has 
a depressing influence, still, as was stated at the beginning, 
the total income of the Society has advanced slightly, owing 
to increases from individuals, community gifts and other 
sources. 

The budget of the Society has been as follows: 


APPLOPRIALIONS LOL FGA 6. dx. k pans a eciesenan ars aiedovaltsl ey $1,172,319 
NO Helen cata ate, «stare cities aasooueus, sree 1,204,254 

MPO DGEs oorevs vatoene tetera create Ger a. « 1,271,750 

AT (ae Rear Ra rn ara ree 1,300,200 

$4,948,523 


This total of $4,948,523 is an increase over the appropria- 
tions of the preceding quadrennium of $456,927. 

In all these tables referring to issues, finances and appropria- 
tions, the figures used are the figures published in the Society’s 
Annual Report for the year stated. This is necessary in a 
world-wide organization, for many months must elapse before 
the figures from the far fields of the Society can be received 
at headquarters and tabulated. This also is the case in connec- 
tion with the general statements and incidents presented in the 
other paragraphs of this report, except in regard to personnel 
and one or two other items where it seems desirable to bring 
the matters up to date. 


NEW PRESIDENT 


On. April 3, 1924, Mr. E. Francis Hyde, one of the vice- 
presidents of the Society, who had been connected with the 
Society as manager and as a vice-president for thirty years, 
was elected President to succeed Mr. Churchill H. Cutting, who 
resigned on March 6, 1924, and was made a President Emeritus. 
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Mr. Cutting died on April 23, 1924. Mr. James Wood, who 
was also a President Emeritus, died December 19, 1925. : 

Mr. Hyde has long been one of the distinguished laymen in 
the religious work of New York City, being for thirty-six years 
treasurer of the trustees of Princeton Theological Seminary and 
an elder in the Collegiate Dutch Reformed Church at 29th 
Street and Fifth Avenue. In the financial world he was widely 
known as one of the vice-presidents of the Central-Union Trust 
Company. He brings to the work of the Society an unusual 
judgment and devotion. In his youth he was a member of St. 
Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church in New York City and 
superintendent of its Sunday School. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Frank H. Mann, a general secretary of the Society, 
retired from the service of the Society in October, 1924. In. 
January, 1925, the Rev. Arthur Clayton Ryan, who had been 
for five years the secretary of the Levant Agency of the Society, 
was chosen general secretary. Mr. Ryan died suddenly after 
an illness of only three days, June 22, 1927. 

In the fall of 1926 the Board of Managers decided to elect 
an associate secretary, to care for the work of Scripture distri- 
bution in the United States. On March 3, 1927, the Rev. Eric 
McCoy North, Ph.D., was elected, and he entered into the 
service of the Society in May, 1927. 

The Rev. Dr. S. H. Kirkbride, a well-known minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, for many years in charge of the 
Northwestern Agency of the Society, died April 8, 1925. The 
Rev. Dr. J. L. McLaughlin, who had been assisting in the Home 
Office, was appointed to the secretaryship of the Northwestern 
Agency. 

The Rev. Francis G. Penzotti, who joined the Society’s work 
in 1892, died in Buenos Aires on July 24, 1925. Mr. Pen- 
zotti’s work is one of the outstanding achievements of mission- 
ary effort in Latin-America. His son, Rev. Paul Penzotti, after . 
his father’s retirement, was elected in his place. 

The Rev. Dr. J. Oscar Boyd was transferred from the Arabic- 
Levant Agency to the Levant Agency in the middle of 1926, 
and Mr. William 8. Strong, who had been for many years in 
charge of the North China Sub-Agency at Peking, was elected 
to the secretaryship of the Arabic Levant Agency at Cairo. 

In connection with the Jubilee of the Japan Agency, in Janu- 
ary, 1927, the Rev. Karl E. Aurell was elected as Agency Sec- 
retary. He had been Acting General Secretary. 

The Rev. William F. Jordan, who had served the Society in 
the West Indies, in Mexico, and in the care of the Caribbean 
and the Upper Andes Agencies in South America, and who had 
returned to the United States for furlough, died in Washington, 
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D. C., August 7, 1926. The Rev. Dr. Robert H. Milligan of 
ae York City was chosen to succeed him in the Upper Andes 
gency. 

The Society was bereaved in the death of the following who 
were members of the Methodist Episcopal Church: Senator 
Willham Dillingham of Vermont, Edmund Janes James of 
Illinois, and Judge Henry Wade Rogers of Connecticut, Vice- 
Presidents, and Miss Ellen McLean of New York City, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Managers. 

Among the newly elected Vice-Presidents of the Society 
during this period who are members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are Senator Albert J. Beveridge of Indiana, C. Edgar 
Anderson of New York City and Lewis T. M. Slocum of Illinois, 
and among the Managers, Watson S. Moore, Mrs. Samuel Mc- 
Roberts and William J. Stitt, all of New York City, and Daniel 
Burke of Summit, N. J. Senator Beveridge has since died. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Society held in May, 1923, 
Honorary Life Members were appointed because of conspicuous 
service rendered in connection with the Bible, its translation 
and its circulation. Among those so chosen were Rev. Charles 
W. Drees, D.D., Buenos Aires, Argentina; Rev. Victoriano D. 
Baez, Queretaro, Mexico; Rev. W. G. Shellebear, D.D., Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Rev. W. E.. Blackstone, Los Angeles, Cal.; Rev. 
Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D., Bloomfield, N. J.; Rev. Erwin 
H. Richards, D.D., Oberlin, Ohio; Rev. Charles E. Vermilyea, 
D.D., New York City; Charles H. Fahs, B.A., members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Of these we have also to 
report the death of Rev. Charles W. Drees and Rev. Erwin H. 
Richards. 

In 1927 the office of Honorary Vice-President was created 
in recognition of the growing closer relationship and co-opera- 
tion of the principal denominations in America with the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, particularly through the Advisory Council. 
Among those elected to this office were Bishop Joseph F. Berry, 
D.D., LL.D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Among the secretaries of the Society now in the homeland, 
in addition to the Rev. Dr. William I. Haven, one of the General 
Secretaries, and the Rev. Dr. Eric McCoy North, the Associate 
Secretary, the Rev. Dr. J. P. Wragg, in charge of the Agency 
Among the Colored People in the United States, the Rev. Dr. 
Frank P. Parkin in charge of the Atlantic Agency, the Rev. Dr. 
J. L. McLaughlin in charge of the Northwestern Agency, the 
Rey. Dr. Arthur F. Ragatz in charge of the Western Agency, 
and the Rev. A. Wesley Mell in charge of the Pacific Agency, 
are members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. And on the 
foreign field, the Rev. Paul Penzotti of the La Plata Agency and 
the Rev. Carleton Lacy of the China Agency are members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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FACTS AND INCIDENTS 


At the Foreign Missions Conference held in Washington, 
D. C., in January and February, 1925, attention was given to 
the place of the Bible in the mission field. One whole “plenary 
session” of the Conference was given to this theme, and 
addresses were presented by the Rev. Robert Forgan, D.D., of 
the United Free Church of Scotland, on “The Bible in the 
Mission Field,” and by Mrs. Henry W. Peabody on “The Bible 
and Women.” A special afternoon session in the Church of the 
Covenant given to the missionary work of the Bible Societies 
was addressed by Dr. Oswald T. Allis, Rev. George R. Heath, 
Dr. W. G. Shellebear, Dr. E. H. Richards, Dr. Donald McGil- 
livray, Rev. Arthur C. Ryan and Dr. H. C. Tucker. 

In the Montevideo Congress held later in the same year at 
Montevideo, in Uruguay, the American Bible Society shared, 
and there were present as its representatives: Mr. and Mrs. 
W. F. Jordan, Dr. and Mrs. H. C. Tucker and Mr. Paul Pen- 
zotti. 

In February, 1925, certain Vice-Presidents and Members of 
the Board of Managers in New York City tendered a most 
delightful dinner at the Biltmore Hotel to General Secretary 
William I. Haven on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his secre- 
taryship. It was a very brilliant occasion. Addresses were 
made by Bishop William Fraser McDowell, D.D., LL.D., of 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. John H. Finley, editor of the New 
York Times, and Secretary Haven. Mr. J. Henry Baker of 
Baltimore, President of the Maryland Bible Society, presided. 

Bible Sunday has had conspicuous consideration during this 
quadrennium, beginning with “The Bible Remaking of the 
Orient,” to which reference has already been made. There fol- 
lowed: “Every Man in His Own Tongue,” a story of the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into more than 800 languages and 
dialects; “William Tyndale,” on the 300th anniversary of his 
publishing of the first New Testament into English, and “The 
Voice and the Book,” emphasizing the thought that. the Divine 
revelation is made known to men not only by the voice of the 
preacher but by the circulation of the Holy Scriptures. 


PECULIAR DIFFICULTIES 


The Society is never without a war or a revolution on its 
hands somewhere. The Turkish Republic has through most 
of these four years been a closed territory to the distribution 
of the Scriptures, though the situation is improving in respect 
to opportunity for work in the old fields of the Levant Agency. 
In China the extraordinary fact has happened that in spite of 
bandits and revolution the circulation of the Scriptures has 
gone forward and has exceeded 3,000,000 copies a year. Though 
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by the closing of schools and colleges the circulation of whole 
Bibles has been curtailed, the demand for New Testaments and 
Scripture portions has exceeded that of the previous year. In 
Mexico the difficulties have fallen out to the furtherance of the 
work. In Russia, though the Society itself has done no work, 
it has made grants to Russian Christians who have received 
permission from the Soviet Government to print Scriptures in 
Russia and has made possible by its payments for the necessary 
plates of the whole Bible and the New Testament a circulation 
of many thousand copies of the Scriptures which could not be 
imported. 

This is the eighth report of the American Bible Society which 
I have had the honor to present to the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. I am authorized by the Board 
of Managers to express the desire and hope that the General 
Conference will continue the policy of the Church, established 
in 1836, in considering the American Bible Society one of its 
official benevolences and its agent for the translation, publica- 
tion and missionary distribution of the Scriptures throughout 
the world. 

WiuuiAM I. HAavEN 
General Secretary. 


THE BOARD OF TEMPERANCE, PROHI- 
BITION AND PUBLIC MORALS OF 
THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 


An Idea and What Came of It 
By Drrtrs Pickett, Research Secretary 


I think it was in 1910 when I was in Chicago doing editorial 
work that I first met Dr. Clarence True Wilson. It was a case 
of friendship at first sight. Our minds seemed to be headed in 
the same direction in regard to almost all public questions. In 
a vague way, I knew that he was doing “temperance” work, 
but that he was not with the Anti-Saloon League, and I became 
more and more curious as to just what his connection was. 

“Who is Dr. Wilson, anyway,” I asked a friend, “and who 
is behind him?” 

“Well,” he replied, “theoretically, the Methodist Church is 
behind him, but practically he is just behind himself. He was 
a popular Pastor in a big city Church out West, but gave it up 
to become General Secretary of the Temperance Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The Society is really nothing 
but a name; it has no support and no headquarters. Wilson 
is speaking almost constantly, selling books to pay his expenses 
from place to place, and amuses himself by circulating thou- 
sands of leaflets on the streets in between times. He publishes 
quite a good many leaflets and when he gets an order his wife 
wraps them up and ships them out. I believe they have desk 
room in somebody else’s office down the street.” 

One day, after I had become still better acquainted with the 
Doctor, I said: ,. 

“Dr. Wilson, why should a man with your personality and 
ability waste his time holding a position which is held in such 
light esteem by the Methodist Church that it does not even 
carry a salary or an office or an expense account? Do you 
think it is treating your wife fairly to spend what little money 
you have saved supporting her and yourself, while you are work- 
ing night and day doing work without compensation ?” 

I never shall forget his reply. We were standing in an office 
at the corner of LaSalle and Washington Streets, Chicago. He 
said, “Come over to the window a moment.” I did so. And 
he pointed to the city streets. “Mr. Pickett,’ he said, “the 
Methodist Church has been at war with the liquor traffic since 
it got out of the cradle; isn’t that so? John Wesley said: “The 
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liquor traffic drives His Majesty’s subjects to hell like sheep,’ ° 
and the General Conference has said: ‘It can never be legalized 
without sin,’ and ‘License high or low is vicious in principle 
and powerless as a remedy.’ You and I know that the Church 
has gotten nowhere in its war on the liquor traffic. There are 
7,000 saloons in this town and they run it. They obey no law 
made for their regulation. They have rooms for prostitution 
upstairs, and rooms for gambling behind. They sell to minors 
and they sell on Sunday. They pay graft and there are plenty 
of takers. Oh, I know that we have a few prohibition States. 
There is faithful old Maine, still standing by its law and the 
entire liquor traffic of the Nation closely organized for offensive 
effort, does everything possible to break down the local laws of 
Maine and Kansas and North Dakota. Under the protection 
of Interstate Commerce the liquor traffic grows more arrogant, 
more corrupt and more powerful every day. Isn’t that so?” 
“Yes,” I replied, “that is just about so.” 


“4 MISSIONARY JOB” 


“Now,” he said, “I will tell you the reason. When a speaker 
goes to a town to make a prohibition address, he goes straight 
to the nearest church; does he not? When a prohibition paper 
is put into the mails, it is addressed to somebody who is suffi- 
ciently interested in prohibition to have made a contribution 
to the cause. That is all very commendable work, but it will 
never win this fight. We will have to make speeches to people 
who are not convinced and we will have to sow the land knee 
deep in prohibition literature, reaching the people who do not 
particularly want to read it. We must go out into the high- 
ways and byways and compel them to come in. This is a mis- 
sionary job, and when the Church of Christ awakes to that 
fact, we will have the liquor traffic on the run. I am preaching 
that principle to the Methodist Church; there are hundreds of 
thousands of Methodists who already agree with me, and I 
have faith that Methodism will yet tackle this job on a mission- 
ary basis.” : 

And then he added: “When that day comes, I wish you 
would come in with me and handle the literary end of the job.” 

The General Conference held in Minneapolis in 1912 clearly 
showed a conviction that Dr. Wilson had the right idea, for 
they gave the Temperance Society a “column in the minutes” 
with an apportionment of $50,000, which the General Secretary 
was justified in believing would bring in at least half that 
amount. I received a wire: “The General Conference sends 
us to Topeka, Kansas, to preach prohibition from the bounds 
of the State which has made it a spectacular success. Will you 
come ?” 

Landing in Topeka, I asked, “Where is the Temperance 
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Society of the Methodist Church,” and got the answer, “Go to 
the Shawnee Building, around to the back, up an outside stair- 
way and you will find it.” So I did, and entering the door saw 
a long double room with Miss Bates, who is still with the Board 
of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals, the only person 
in sight. 

“Are you the Temperance Society,” I asked. 

“T am about all of it that’s around right now,” she replied. 

‘Where is Dr. Wilson?” 

“Why, Mr. J. C. McDowell of Pittsburgh gave him a Reo 
automobile; ‘he has put his little daughter in it to drive it and 
has a cornetist, and is on his way through the West speaking 
in places which cannot be reached very well by railroad.” 


MAKING HISTORY 


When the final history of the United States is written, the 
work of the “prohibition water wagon” of the Board of Tem- 
perance, Prohibition and Public Morals of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church ought to receive respectful attention, for history 
was made on that trip. The auto carried the speaking party 
to great cities and to remote country districts where a prohibi- 
tion address had probably never been heard before. When the 
car passed a rural mail delivery box, a worker would get out 
and stuff into it a bunch of prohibition leaflets. When a lumber 
camp or a mining camp or a railroad camp was reached, the 
car would stop, the cornet would blow, and the gospel of prohi- 
bition would be expounded. 

Such a campaign is intensely interesting. It calls for ready 
wit and constant good humor, and unshakable logic and facts. 
Once the “water wagon” pulled up to the door of a factory and 
stopped. A policeman, seeing the big sign on the side of the 
car, stepped up and asked, “What are you going to do here?” 
“T am waiting for these workmen to come out and when they 
do I am going to make a prohibition address to them,” said Dr. 
Wilson. “Man, don’t do that,’ remonstrated the officer. “These 
workmen are rough and they will tear you and your car both 
to pieces. If you try to make a dry talk to them I can’t be 
responsible for your safety.” “Well,” replied the Doctor, “I 
have been responsible for it a long time myself and am willing 
to continue to assume full responsibility. You just go around 
the corner and leave me to take care of myself.” 

The officer did. .The noon whistle blew. Three thousand 
workmen poured out of the gates, giving up their lunch hour 
to listen to a ringing prohibition speech, and then the Doctor, 
concluding, said, “Now men, you love your wives and families; 
you want your children to grow up with a better chance to get 
ahead in the world than you have had; you are willing to sacri- 
fice any little personal habit for the benefit of your country ; 
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how many of you will vote for a dry State?”. Nearly every 
hand was held high. 

_ Once on the streets of a Western city, the Doctor was speak- 
ing to a throng. He had procured a beer keg to serve as a 
pulpit. A beer keg is just about high enough and it typifies the 
hope that we will eventually have this evil under our feet. 
Finally, one half drunken individual who had been interrupt- 
ing frequently, called out, “Where did you get that beer keg?” 
Quick as a flash came the reply, “Brother, I see by your shape 
that you have swallowed yours.” He hushed. On another 
occasion, one of the enemy in the crowd hissed. “Ah,” said the 
Doctor, “there is another red nose in cold water. I heard it 
_ sizzle.” There was no more hissing. 


AT THE OTHER END 


Meanwhile, at the office in Topeka, we were trying to develop 
a literary end of the work along the lines of occupying “neg- 
lected fields.” The Voice was established for the specific pur- 
pose of affording Methodist ministers and other leaders with 
exact information and ready material for addresses. The Olip- 
sheet was planned, not so much to secure publicity, although it 
is, of course, a publicity organ, but to reach the editor himself 
as an influential man who should be informed in regard to the 
great moral questions. Many of these men, never having had 
personal contact with prohibitionists in groups or individually, 
were utterly unable to understand what all of the fuss was 
about, why anyone should want to take another man’s liquor 
from him. “The editor has a right to know the motives back 
of this movement,” we said. “He ought to know why prohibi- 
tionists think as they do and why they are so zealous in pro- 
moting their cause.” 

When it came to determining the form of the Clipsheet, we 
discarded the time honored mimeographed release in order to 
put out a printed broadside which might catch the eye of an 
editor, even as he tossed it into the waste basket. He may 
throw it away ten times, but on the “eleventh time,” it may 
chance that he will see some headline or some few words which 
- will indicate that information is to be had which it would be 
well for him to know. If he wishes to use any of the material 
he can quickly use this scissors on it, paste it on a “dummy,” 
and it is ready for the printer. ea 

So far as we know, the Clipsheet was the first publication 
of its kind ever issued, although today there are probably hun- 
dreds in existence, testifying as to the quality of the idea. 


USING NOVEL METHODS 


How the Society hunted for novel methods is indicated by 
one way of securing readers for its leaflets. Sunday School 
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children were offered prizes to the one who would bring in the 
most signatures indicating that the signer had read the leaflet 
circulated by the child. In one city, the name of nearly every 
voter was brought in. Leaflets were soon being run in million 
editions. 

The Society had published and circulated the Cyclopedia of 
Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals, perhaps the most 
generally used book of reference on the temperance question 
ever printed. 

To sum up before the record grows beyond the lmits of a 
summary: The Society had demonstrated the value of street 
speaking; had sent its “missionaries” 400,000 miles to find men 
where they were—in lumber camps, mining camps, railroad 
camps, in the factories; it had promoted an essay contest among 
students; it had published a textbook for systematic study and 
had circulated 75,000 copies of this and other books; it had 
circulated 50,000,000 pages of literature; it was serving the 
newspapers of the country with news and information in regard 
to the temperance reform; it had inaugurated a work among 
the Negroes and it had secured more than a million signers 
to the total abstinence pledge. 


PART OF THE RECORD 


Dr. Clarence True Wilson, about this time, reported to the 
Board the following achievements: 

By circulation of literature and other methods, the Board 
has been able to achieve many definite things which may in 
part be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. The final pressure needed for victory has been applied to 
many State and local campaigns. 

2. A distinct policy of appealing to workingmen, neglected 
classes and sections has been followed. 

3. Editors have been reached with convincing tendencial 
information. 

4, More than 8,000 newspapers were pledged to abstain from 
liquor advertising and to support a law prohibiting it. 

5. Many thousands of young people have been pledged to 
total abstinence. 

6. Millions of leaflets and thousands of books have been 
circulated. 

v7. The Vowe has been sent regularly to all Methodist 
preachers. 

8. A textbook has been published and has been used exten- 
sively in study classes of the Epworth League. 

9. Credit courses of studies in the liquor problem have been 
secured in many Methodist colleges. 

10. When Mr. Elihu Root, now attorney for the liquor trade, 
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was a leading candidate for the Republican nomination for 
pv the Board eaposed his record and killed his candi- 
acy. 

11. The Cyclopedia of Temperance ‘was sent free to all 
Methodist preachers and editors of daily newspapers, and has 
been distributed to libraries and editors in Great Britain. 

12. New methods of automobile and street campaigning haye 
been evolved. 

13. An educational temperance work among colored people 
has been carried on continuously under the direction of Dr. J. 
N. C. Coggin. 

14. A set of posters was prepared, printed and extensively 
circulated. ; 

- 15. Every Conference has been reached and anniversaries 
have been held. 

The investigations included: 

1. An investigation of the attitude of the iron and steel trade 
toward prohibition. 

*. A detailed comparison of North Dakota under prohibition 
and South Dakota under license. 

3. The attitude of medical leaders and hospitals toward the 
use of alcohol as medicine. 

4. On January ist of each year a report has been issued 
showing exact status of prohibition legislation in all States and 
counties. 

-5. A study of prohibition in West Virginia. 

6. The attitude of Kansas bankers toward prohibition. 

7. An expose of liquor trade methods. 

8. A statistical report on the consumption of liquor in 
Europe. 

9. A study showing the comparative number of blind pigs in 
license and prohibition States. 

10. A study showing the operation of prohibition in certain 
towns in Illinois. 

11. A survey of the attitude of the papers and magazines of 
the country toward liquor advertising. 

12. A report of the status of prohibition sentiment in Europe. 

13. Concerning the attitude of Mr. Tumulty. 

14. A report of the alleged food value of alcohol. 

15. A study of the record of Mr. Elihu Root in relation to 
the liquor trade. Nes 

16. A report of the English medical opinion on alcohol. 

17. A report of the status of the alcoholic liquor trade in 
urope as affected by the war. 

18. A report as to the effect of the motion picture industry 
on the liquor trade. ; an 

19. A report on American editorial opinion regarding pro- 
hibition. 
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20. A Kansas statistical report in answer to liquor propa- 
ganda articles. 

21. A comprehensive report showing liquor-caused crimes and 
misfortunes during Christmas week. 

22. An investigation of the proximity of saloons to schools 
in Chicago. 

23. Investigations of the possibilities of industrial alcohol. 

24. Attitude of American medical opinion toward drink. 

25. An expose of the liquor trade’s appeal to children. 

26. An annual review of the figures showing consumption and 
cost of liquor to American people. 

27. Studies of Congressional votes on bills relating to the 
alcohol trade. 

28. A special study of beer. 

29. An expose of the political connection between the Ger- 
man-American Alliance and the brewers. 

30. Ratification records. 

31. A report on the export of liquors to Africa. 

32. Does prohibition pay in America? A review of authori- 
tative opinion. 

33. An analysis of the Law Enforcement code; prepared by 
Mr. Wayné B. Wheeler. 

34, Separate studies of the operation of prohibition in Wash- 
ington, Baltwumore, New York and Philadelphia. 

35. An analysis of the origin and development of prohibition 
in the United States. ; 

36. Various specials on race gambling. 

Just what could be done with the Clipsheet in a practical 
way was demonstrated time and again. It was the chief agency 
of publication for scores of these comprehensive, thorough inves- 
tigations of various phases of the temperance movement. Some 
of these investigations, for instance, that of the opinion of 
the iron and steel industry, had notable effects upon public 
opinion. 

It had probably prevented the nomination for the Presidency 
of Elihu Root, afterward the brewers’ attorney in fighting the 
prohibition law. But its most noticeable battle and victory was 
in the campaign against liquor advertising. This campaign 
was promoted by showing the practical results of such advertis- 
ing in increasing the consumption and evil effects of liquor. 
The newspaper publishers were directly solicited to sign 
“pledges” to “abstain” from liquor advertising. The “first year 
brought hundreds of signers and eventually the list grew to 
more than 10,000, including some of the most prominent news- 
papers in the United States, and almost invariably, these news- 
papers not only agreed to shut liquor advertisements from their 
columns, but signed a petition to the United States Government 
to exclude such advertising from the United States mails. 
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TO THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


And then the General Conference, held at Saratoga, 1916, 
changed the name of the Temperance Society to the Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and ordered it to Washington, D. C. The 
first office of the Board was in an old building which had been 
occupied by the Supreme Court of the United States when the 
Capitol was. burned in 1814. A saloon known as the “Half 
Mile Track,” in the heart of the business district, was, at this 
‘ time, advertising in every possible way the fact that John Wilkes 
Booth had taken -his last drink there before assassinating Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The very spot was marked, and one advertise- 
_ment said, “Here the handsomest man in Washington took his 

last drink before killing the ugliest.” A representative of the 
Board called Washington’s Christian Chief of Police on the 
*phone. Summary action was taken. So the Board of Tem- 
perance announced its arrival in town. 

‘A short time later, the General Secretary, wandering about 
the vicinity of the Capitol, brooding over the injunction of the 
General Conference to build a headquarters for the Board of 
Temperance, saw three vacant lots on the corner of Maryland 
Avenue and First Street Northeast, just opposite the Senate 
wing of the Capitol. 

“That's strange,” he mused. “Those are the most desirable 
lots in the city for many purposes; certainly they are for our 
purpose. Why in the world should they be vacant?” 

Investigating, he found that the lots belonged to a large num- 
ber of heirs who had been quarreling among themselves for a 
good many years and that they could not be bought. But he 
said, “I believe that God kept those lots for us and we are 
going to buy them.” 

That night late he went down to the Union Station to meet 
Bishop William Fraser McDowell, who was arriving on a late 
train. “Bishop,” he said, “I want you to take a walk with 
me.” “I am tired,’ said the Bishop. “Let’s make it a ride 
instead.” “No,” Dr. Wilson said. “This is only three blocks 
and the walk will do you good. I want to show you something 
that will open your eyes.” Aud when they arrived at the corner 
of Maryland Avenue and First Street, he continued, “That is 
the site of the Methodist Building that is to be.” 

To make a long story short, those lots were bought by the 
purchase of the interests of the various heirs one by one; the 
numerous obstacles placed in the way by the energetic Sanbal- 
lats of Washington were passed, and today there stands on that 
location a white building which is not only the headquarters 
of the Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals, 
but a focal point for Methodism in Washington, a visible indica- 
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tion, not of Methodism’s purpose to interfere with government, 
but of its watchful and patriotic interest in the attitude of its 
country toward the great moral questions of the day. 


TIME PASSES 


A great prohibition wave had swept over the West. The dry 
majority in Congress had swollen to still greater proportions. 
The United States had shut out of its mails the advertisements 
of the liquor traffic. The “bone dry” principle, advocated by 
the Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals had 
been accepted as the standard of prohibition legislation. “One 
cannot but admire the thoroughness of the publicity work of 
the Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals,” 
bitterly said Justice, organ of the liquor trade of New Jersey. 
“Absolutely no detail that might make a bigot of the unthinking 
is omitted.” “The Methodist Church has been the controlling 
factor in these political and legislative accomplishments,” said 
the National Liquor Dealers’ Journal. ; 

The war came to America’s doors. Our sons were being hur- 
ried to the camps. Our wives and mothers and sisters were 
being exhorted to save the crumbs, not to waste one slice of 
bread or one spoonful of sugar. But the beer trade was wast- 
ing millions of barrels of good grain to make a product which 
decreased the efficiency of the Nation. ; 

The Board took the position that if mother could give up 
her bread, Father could give up his beer for the sake of the 
boy overseas. 

And then the fruit of the prayers of generations of mothers 
and the tireless effort of millions of faithful Christians was 
plucked. The Congress had been getting dryer and dryer until 
the wets had been reduced to less than one-third of the legisla- 
tive body. The Constitutional amendment which forever for- 
bade the Government to license the liquor traffic was submitted 
and in a few short months was ratified. 

The close of the war left the Board of Temperance facing 
a peculiar situation abroad. The outlawed liquor traffic of the 
United States was following our missionaries to other lands. 
Meanwhile, the state of currency exchange permitted the doing 
of a dollar’s worth of work for ten cents in some European 
countries. The Board remembered the great commission, “Go 
ye,’ and went into a score of countries spreading the gospel 
of temperance. 

Dr. Wilson tells of a minister who once said to him, “Doctor, 
do you ever stop to think why David in crossing the brook to 
meet Goliath picked up five stones for his pouch instead of one? 
It would seem that if he had perfect faith in God he would 
have considered one sufficient.” 

“T never thought of it before,” said Dr. Wilson. 
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“Well,” continued his friend, “I will tell you why. Goliath 
had four brothers and you remember that in that day the quar- 
rel of one member of the family was the quarrel of every other 
member of the family. David was prepared not only to clean 
up Goliath, but the whole family if necessary.” 

The Church needed a pouch full of stones after the war. The 
lying and looseness, the lewdness and violence of the war period 
had smashed conventions and brought the cause of morals, pub- 
lic and private, to a low estate. For the first time in the United 
States, nude women were openly exhibited on the stage in our 
great cities, while the popular novels and cheap magazines were 
debauched by a flood of pornographic stories. Gambling spread 
like wildfire. One Goliath lay dead, but his brothers were 
ranging far and wide, ruthlessly trampling under foot the rem- 
nants of American traditions and customs. 


AN EVOLUTION IN THE TASK 


It was not the Anti-Saloon League’s business; that organiza- 
tion is concerned only with the question of prohibition. The 
W. C. T. U., which in principle “does everything,” was also 
largely absorbed with the great emergency of prohibition en- 
forcement. Reform organizations charged with consideration 
of other questions than temperance were few and weak. But the 
Board remembered that it was a Board not only of temperance 
but of morals, and it organized a systematic war upon bawdy 
literature, filthy pictures, and a corrupt stage. To say that that 
war was won would be far from the truth, but it was certainly 
not lost. Great newspapers in more than a hundred American 
cities took up the battle against the filth flooding our news- 
stands. The worst magazines were driven from places of public 
sale. Many others were greatly modified in character. Stage 
shows, which had been characterized by such appalling blas- 
phemy, lewdness and nakedness, which had for a time been 
absolutely unrestrained, saw the advantage of just a little 
restraint. 


THE STATESMANSHIP OF THE NEW DAY 


This is a new day, a day when diplomacy and sound judg- 
ment are needed as greatly as courage. How does the states- 
manship which wrote such glorious pages in Church history ten 
and fifteen years ago, meet the problems of the present? 

Sound principles apply to every age and to every situation. 
The General Secretary of the Board of Temperance, Prohibition 
and Public Morals has constantly said to his subordinates, 
“Sound theory always works out in practice. Let us hold to 
our charted course. But that does not mean that we cannot 
take in sail when that is the discreet thing to do, nor pile it on 
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when the ship can carry it, nor does it mean that we cannot 
turn aside to avoid shoals. But the course remains the same.” 

What are some of the guiding principles of the Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals today? 

First, the Board itself and the Church have been carefully 
protected. When some organizations hastened into a great 
movement which was to have yielded scores of millions for the 
extension of the Kingdom, the General Secretary of the Board 
of Temperance said, “We are perfectly willing to go in and 
take a million dollars if it can be raised, but we will pledge no 
funds out of our present receipts to underwrite expenses which 
are not as yet productive.” The entire movement collapsed, 
unhappily, but the Board of Temperance had no great debt to 
pay. It has been the fixed rule of the Board that nothing shall 
be done at home or abroad which does not lend prestige and 
strength to the general work of the Church. This is why 
attempted criticism of the Board’s work on the part of malicious 
and designing groups has fallen flat upon the public ear. The 
conduct of the work has been so careful, the Board has so scru- 
pulously kept within the bounds of its proper sphere of work 
and influence that when a wet Senator arose to denounce it on 
the floor of the Senate, every other Senator, save one, left the 
room, that one remaining to answer the false charges which - 
were made. The oldest residents of Washington say that they 
cannot recall another such incident in Congressional history. 

The Board does not meddle with government. It does not 
try to elect Methodists nor secure the appointment of Metho- 
dists because they are members of our Church. Its secretaries 
even refrain from too frequent appearance in the halls of Con- 
gressional office buildings. They are ever ready to give infor- 
mation which is asked for. They let the position of the Church 
on public questions related to morals be known. They -hold 
ever high the principles of Jesus Christ as a standard of the 
relations which should exist between man and man, group and 
group. But their activities stop there. Even in regard to pro- 
hibition, the position of the Board has been that the Govern- 
ment must take the responsibility for enforcement, that the 
Church cannot afford by attempted dictation to divide that 
responsibility to the slightest degree. -Certainly, men of ability, 
cleanliness and loyalty to the principle should be put in charge 
of prohibition enforcement. The officials responsible for the 
immediate appointment should be required to make use of men 
who can do the work or should themselves give way to other 
leaders. 

The Board is never for nor against candidates for public 
office, but it does not hesitate to make known their “acts, utter- 
ances and records.” The greatest care is exercised that public 
statements shall be dignified, based upon authoritative infor- 
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mation, but they must be absolutely fearless. Such statements 
are made on the authority of the secretaries except when 
reported as formal Board action. Of course, no responsibility 
can be assumed for newspaper headlines nor for news reports, 
which are frequently distorted. 

Perhaps the greatest service the Board has been able to render 
to the cause was when it insisted upon the bone dry standard 
for prohibition legislation. It will be remembered that at one 
time the form of the Constitutional amendment proposed in 
Congress actually limited the prohibition to liquor intended 
“for sale.” If such an amendment had been passed nearly every 
drop of liquor today would be intended “for personal consump- 
tion,’ and enforcement of the law would be impossible. Thank 
God that the form of the amendment was changed -before sub- 

mission ! 
THE ISSUE OF 1928 


Today a similar situation has arisen and the Board has taken 
its stand squarely on the principle it formerly enunciated. 
There should be a “dry” plank in every party platform in 1928, 
not necessarily a plank approving prohibition, which is fixed in 
the Constitution, but a plank announcing the purpose of the 
political party to enforce the prohibition law. This policy was 
set forth in the Annual Report of the General Secretary of the 
Board of Temperance in 1927, and in February, 1928, every 
great temperance organization in the country has joined in a 
demand upon the political parties for candor and honesty in 
dealing with this issue. 

“Stress education,’ Dr. Wilson has continually preached. 
“That is the Church’s job. Insist that the Government enforce 
the law; let us create the sentiment which will support the law. 
We must build up another great total abstinence movement; we 
must organize for study and work in our Sunday Schools and- 
Epworth Leagues. We must issue textbooks for our young 
people, leaflets to be distributed by the million; we must place 
books and temperance literature in every school hbrary and 
every other kind of library. And this Board, in particular, 
must be ‘doing the painstaking research work which others are 
not equipped to do and lay the foundation for convincing propa- 
ganda. Every moral issue is our issue.” ; 

And so the Board keeps working and its work is still peculiar 
and distinctive. The work is different today ; it is not a question 
of winning elections; it is a matter of digging, digging, pound- 
ing, pounding, never stopping, in the certainty of a faith which 
is the same today that it was fifteen years ago. ; 

Let me, as the reward of fifteen years of fellow-service, say 
only this in tribute: “Since coming to Washington, I have 
known many statesmen, and for breadth of vision, immediate 
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and correct apprehension of a changed situation, and skillful 
use of meager resources, I have not known a superior of that 
statesman of the Church, founder and bulder of the Board 
of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals, Clarence True 
Wilson.” 
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BOARD OF HOSPITALS, HOMES AND 
DEACONESS WORK 


To the Fathers and Brethren of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
assembled in General Conference at Kansas City, May 1, 
1928: 


In submitting this, the first Quadrennial Report of the Board 
of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, we desire to call 
attention to the organization perfected, and to the work which 
has been done by the new and reorganized Board. 

The General Conference of 1924 ordered that the General 
Deaconess Board and the Board of Hospitals and Homes should 
be consolidated into the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deacon- 
ess Work, thus uniting these two great agencies of Philanthropic 
and Deaconess Work into one Board, which could give leader- 
ship and direction to this very important department of Meth- 
odism’s far-reaching ministries to a needy world. 

Under the direction of the special committee appointed by 
the World Service Commission and committees from the respec- 
tive Boards, the legal matters in connection with reorganization 
and reincorporation were properly consummated and the new 
Board was officially chartered under the laws of Illinois. The 
essential features of the charter of the General Deaconess Board 
were incorporated by amendment into the charter of the Board 
of Hospitals and Homes, with the following charter in effect: 

“The object for which it is formed is to engage in the pro- 
motion and general supervision, of an advisory character, for 
all hospitals, homes or other organizations and institutions for 
the care of the sick, incurables, and other dependents, and for 
the child welfare of the Methodist Episcopal Church: to have 
general supervision of all Deaconess Work in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and control of all Deaconesses in said Church ; 
to create, obtain, accept, receive and administer any and all 
property and trust or other funds for the increasing of the 
revenues of any hospital, home, institution or activity enumer- 
ated above, or for the use or benefit thereof, or of the Deacon- 
esses of the Methodist Episcopal Church; and to perform any 
and all duties and functions now or hereafter from time to 
time imposed upon the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deacon- 
ess Work of the Methodist Episcopal Church and of the Gen- 
eral Conference of said Church; all of said objects and powers 
to be exercised in accordance with the several provisions of 
the Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church and _ the 
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requirements and direction of the General Conference of said 
Church relating thereto and from time to time promulgated.” 

Meetings for consideration of the reincorporation were held 
June 15 and 16, 1924, and August 6 and 7, 1924. The first 
regular meetings of the Incorporation and Board were held 
December 16 and 17, 1924. All of the assets of the General 
Deaconess Board with the office equipment were transferred 
to Chicago, December, 1924, and incorporated into the new 
office. 

Provision was made for the transfer of all annuities, wills 
and contracts and securities held by each Board to the newly 
organized Board. A new bookkeeping system was set up and 
all accounts audited. The office was organized to meet the needs 
of the departments of the work and the work has been carried 
forward in regular order throughout the quadrennium. 

Working under this Charter and with new constitution and 
by-laws, the Board has carried forward its program and made a 
noteworthy contribution to the growth of Methodism through- 
out the world. The correlation of the Deaconess Work—much 
of which was institutional—with the program of philanthropy, 
has produced a feeling of confidence among the personnel and 
permitted of co-ordination of activity in Church, institutions 
and schools which has been conducive of the following re- 
sults: 

1. Reduction of the expense of office and field administration. 
The annual saving has been large in both the expense of admin- 
istration and the meetings necessary to carry on the work. 

2. The co-ordinating of all the institutions formerly operating 
under the two Boards with the consequent saving of time, 
expense, personnel and dual administration. 

3. The promotion of the total program of philanthropic and 
deaconess work with definite objectives, both as to the institu- 
tions and personnel. 

4, The co-ordination of the work in Annual Conferences has 
proved of great value, in that the consideration of all the allied 
interests can be given at one time and all meetings and anniver- 
saries can be handled by one representative. 

5. The unifying of all the forms of Deaconess administration 
in the office of the Board and the study and decision of all prob- 
lems incident to both the institutions and individual Churches, 
has proved of great value and likewise produced efficiency and 
economy in. time and expense. 

6. The possibility of establishing institutional and educa- 
tional standards has been greatly facilitated by the considera- 
tion of the fundamental principles for each group and the adap- 
tation of these principles through the same organization. 

The Board of Bishops nominated and the General Confer- 
ence elected the following Board of Directors, consisting of 
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three Bishops, eight ministers and twelve laymen, of which num- 
ber two are Deaconesses, as follows: 


OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF BOARD AND INCORPORATION 


Bishop Thomas Nicholson, Detroit, Michigan—President. 
Bishop Charles L. Mead, Denver, Colorado—Vice-President. 
Bishop Ernest L. Waldorf, Kansas City, Missouri—Vice-President. 
N. E. Davis, Chicago, Illinois—Corresponding Secretary. 

E. S. Gilmore, Chicago, Illinois—Recording Secretary. 

James T. Bradley, Kansas City, Missouri—Treasurer. 

J. W. Arbuckle, 519 E. Park Avenue, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Miss Roxana Beck, Montana Deaconess School, Helena, Mont. 
Mrs. EH. A. Brubaker, 1150 N. Capitol Ave., Washington, D. C. 
J. A. Diekmann, Reading Rd. and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mrs. Herman Ferger, 107 Eveningside Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Mrs. H. S. France, 1665 Harvard Terrace, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Frank Hall, R. F. D. No. 2, Williamsville, N. Y. (deceased) 
W. L. Hartman, First National Bank Bldg., Pueblo, Colo. 

W. H. Jordan, 916 HE. 15th St., Minneapolis, Minn. (deceased). 
A. S. Kavanagh, 515 Foster Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wallace MacMullen, 7th Ave. and 14th St., New York, N. Y. 

A. Z. Mann, Garrett Biblical Inst., Evanston, III. 

W. M. Puffer, Bronson Methodist Hospital, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

S. W. Robinson, 740 Rush St., Chicago, IIl. 

Judge George M. Spurlock, York, Nebraska. 

C. W. Williams, 15 Deaconess Road, Boston 17, Mass. 

C. S. Woods, 11311 Shaker Blvd., Cleveland, Ohic. 


Mrs. May Leonard Woodruff of Ocean Grove, New Jersey, 
was elected in November, 1927, to take the place of Mr. Frank 
Hall, deceased, and Rev. Luther G. Reynolds, elected in 1927, 
to take the place of Rev. W. H. Jordan, deceased. 

An Executive Committee consisting of the officers and the 
chairmen of the various departments, were elected as follows: 
Bishop Thomas Nicholson, Bishop E. L. Waldorf, Bishop C. L. 
Mead, E. S. Gilmore, N. E. Davis, J. T. Bradley, C. S. Woods, 
A. Z. Mann, J. A. Diekmann, 8. W. Robinson, C. W. Williams, 
Roxana Beck, A. S. Kavanagh, Wallace MacMullen, G. M. 
Spurlock. 

The following departments were organized: Personnel, Pub- 
licity, Finance and Sanatorium, Pensions and Endowment, Sur- 
vey and Standardization, Architecture, Child Welfare, Homes, 
Special Reference—each member of the Board being assigned 
to a department. 


. SCOPE OF NEW ORGANIZATION 

Under the new Board there are correlated the interests of 
seventy-nine hospitals, forty-two homes for children, forty-four 
homes for aged, two sanatoriums for tuberculosis, fifty Deacon- 
ess homes, twenty-six homes for business girls and young men 
and kindred institutions, four Deaconess schools, 1,050 Deacon- 
esses in the United States, 1,027 Deaconesses in Europe and 
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all of the allied work connected with this group of institutions 
and personnel service, including over 9,000 Superintendents, 
nurses, Deaconesses, physicians and surgeons, specialists and 
experts in all the departments of work beside the relations exist- 
ing between the Board and more than 2,000 members of local 
associations and boards of directors and trustees, Annual Con- 
ference Boards of various kinds. This represents an army of 
over 12,000 people who are daily interested in healing the sick 
and distressed, caring for the orphan and aged, visiting among 
the poor and needy, and all the interests represented in the 
great program of Deaconess and philanthropic work. 

No pen can describe this vast army of ministering servants 
of Christ who daily make Him live in the hearts of those to 
whom they minister. No painter can picture the 250,000 sick 
who annually enter the hospitals for healing, the 4,000 orphans 
who find a sheltering fold in the homes for children, 2,000 aged 
people who are the recipients of loving service in the sanctuaries 
of the Church, where sunset hours are trysting times of prayer 
and worship, while for many of these saints of God the morn- 
ing’s dawn ‘brings release from weary toil and waiting to find 
entrance into a haven of rest where they find peace and where 
there is no more pain. Who can picture the loving service of 
2,000 consecrated women who daily are going about their 
Master’s business as Deaconesses, calling upon the sick and 
discouraged, teaching in the kindergarten and other schools, 
preaching the Gospel or ministering in a thousand loving ways 
as only these good people can. This in brief gives to us an out- 
line of the scope of activities covered by this Board. 


I, DEPARTMENTS 


Personnel.—This department has a full-time Deaconess Sec- 
retary, who gives attention to all the details that have to do 
with the personnel work. 

(a) Infe Service.—The secretary represents the Board on 
the Life Service Committee of the World Service Commission 
and is in constant touch with the 800 young women who have 
signified their intention of becoming nurses, Deaconesses, or 
special workers in any department of the general work. This 
requires the detailed study of institutional needs and ability to 
understand the best types of service for which young people 
are qualified. Through this department young people are 
recruited from schools, colleges, Epworth League Institutes, and 
other channels. These recruits are then put in touch with the 
training centers and kept informed about the developments in 
their training. From these sources are to be found the young 
people who will take up the work as others drop out. 

(b) Placement—From the large number of institutions 
operating under the Board (245), there come constant requests 
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for people of every type and profession. During the quadren- 
nium, over 400 requests have come for persons to fill positions 
of trust and responsibility. Superintendents, matrons, nurses, 
technicians, teachers, social workers, visiting Deaconesses, chap- 
lains and many others are requested. This requires the most 
careful study and knowledge in order to put the proper person 
in the right place. Almost every request has been met and hun- 
dreds of applicants considered. 187 institutions requested 
workers during 1927. 

(c) Deaconess Relationship and Conference Boards.—Vhis 
department has a legal relationship to every Deaconess in the 
Church and through the Conference Boards and various admin- 
istrations has to maintain a constant contact with the workers 
on the field as well as those in training. 

The reports from the eighty Conference Deaconess Boards 
are received and tabulated on the card index files in the office. 
All changes in relationship and appointments are noted. All 
details having to do with scholarships, retirements, withdraw- 
als, etc., are reported. All relationships with Conference Boards 
of Hospitals and Homes are reported to this department. 

(d) Committee on Comity—A committee representing the 
various forms of Deaconess Administration co-operates with this 
department to see that all relationships are properly observed 
and regulations enforced. 


Il. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICITY 


The same standards for publicity have been maintained as in 
the previous quadrennium in relationship to all general and 
special publicity. Much assistance has been given by the Board 
to local institutions in campaign and special types of booklets 
and information. 

The Hospital, Home and Deaconess News Letter has been 
printed and distributed throughout the Church. 

“What a Deaconess Should Know About Deaconess Work” 
was published in pamphlet form and proved very helpful to 
Conference Boards and individual Deaconesses. 

The “Pastor’s Hand Book” was prepared in order to set 
forth the work of the Board in relationship to World Service; 
20,000 copies were distributed to Pastors and others. The 
Board has furnished materials to the Church and secular press 
covering every phase of Board activity. The Board maintains 
a Bureau of Information for its constituent institutions and 
publicity items of every kind are furnished for all kinds of 
publications. The Philanthropic and Deaconess Work publicly 
appearing in the Advocates would make seven complete issues 
of a twenty-page Advocate. Much credit is due the Church 
press for generous giving of space for this work. Articles on 
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technical subjects are prepared for many publications outside 
of the regular work of the Board. This is done in order to 
place the work of the Church before the outside groups who 
are desirous of securing the best materials for their publications. 

“The Hospital Management” and “Modern Hospital” maga- 
zines have used publicity materials for these outstanding pub- 
lications in the field of publicity. The Board has furnished the 
printed form for Deaconess consecration services and much addi- 
tional material for recruiting and general publicity. 

There is a constant demand for high grade publicity for 
campaigns for building and endowment funds. 


III. DrepartMEeNntT oF PENSION AND ENDOWMENT 


(a) This department deals with the pensioning of Deacon- 
esses who are eligible for retirement. It considers all cases 
and makes recommendation as to the amount of pension and 
the needs of the case. The Board of Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work pays the pension of all retired Deaconesses. 
This is based upon $20 per month for ten years of active service 
and $1 per month for each additional year of active service, 
providing the maximum is not more than $40 per month. There 
were 126 retired Deaconesses on the pension roll January 1, 
1928. 

(b) Endowment Fund—For many years various efforts have 
been made to create a pension endowment fund of $500,000. 
This amount was completed in 1926, when the various Deacon- 
ess associations placed all their holdings in the Endowment 
Fund at the Harris Trust Company of Chicago. The Trustees 
of the Endowment Fund started by Mr. A. W. Harris, 
at the request of Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer, the founder of 
Deaconess work in the United States, had accumulated three 
hundred and four thousand dollars in their fund. The Board 
of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work had $103,500 in the 
fund which had been started by the General Deaconess Board. 
The Woman’s Home Missionary Society provided $50,000 and 
the Central German and Bethany Deaconess Association pro- 
vided $25,000. The balance of the $500,000 was assumed by 
the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, to be 
secured from various sources. The total dividends from this 
fund, less carrying charge, are available for the payment of pen- 
sions to retired Deaconesses. The completing of this fund is 
one of the outstanding financial achievements of the quadren- 
nium. A large part of the credit for this achievement is due 
to Mr. J. Shelly Meyer, who labored for many years to secure 
the necessary co-operation to consolidate the fund. Mr. Meyer 
passed away shortly after this work was completed. This 
department has also made a thorough study of the problem of 
future Deaconess pensions. It will submit important data to 
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General Conference through the Board of Pensions and Relief. 
This is a very important problem and must have the kindly 
consideration of General Conference. 


IV. Finance anp NarionaL SANATORIUM 


Through this department special consideration is given to 
the financial budgets of the Board and local and national insti- 
tutions. All requests from local institutions desiring assistance 
for financial campaigns are considered by this committee. 
Requests for financial assistance in needy institutions are also 
referred to this department. All of the finances in connection 
with the National Sanatorium for Tuberculosis at Colorado 
Springs are passed upon by this Committee and the financial 
campaigns are directed by this departruent. The field secre- 
taries of the sanatorium make their report to this department. 
Much valuable information is given to the local institutions in 
their accounting system and by way of direction in launching 
campaigns for building and endowment funds. 

The work of this department is of great importance. 

National Sanatoriwm.—The Department of Finance has 
charge of the finances of the National Methodist Episcopal 
Sanatorium for Tuberculosis at Colorado Springs. This work 
is of great importance and requires constant study and direction. 


V. SuRVEY AND STANDARDIZATION 


1. This Department is responsible for the maintaining of 
standards and regulations in the various types of institutions. 
It is necessary to make surveys in order to ascertain the status 
of the hospitals, homes and other institutions and then suggest 
the best methods of helping the situations. 

This work covers business administration, finances, staff reg- 
ulations, personnel and educational work for Deaconesses and 
nurses, as well as the courses of study for Deaconesses. 

The standard rules and regulations have been accepted by 
the institutions with the most gratifying results. Institutions 
have increased their efficiency and service. The standards of 
the American College of Surgeons and the American Medical 
Association have been adopted for hospital service. Most of 
the hospitals have met the standards of these two national 
organizations. 

Many institutions which have not been able to meet the 
standards, owing to the lack of equipment and buildings, have 
made plans to erect new buildings and install adequate equip- 
ment. 

2. Practically all of the Homes for Aged and for Children 
have met the standards adopted in 1921 for such institutions. 
In many cases this achievement has meant much to the institu- 
tion through increased service to the Church and community. 
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3. The rules and regulations for Deaconess work have been 
carefully studied. The entire field of Deaconess work has been 
surveyed by the General Conference Commission on Deaconess 
Work in connection with the chairman of this department. 
This has resulted in the establishing of higher standards for 
Deaconess work, as well as ascertaining all the relations which 
this work sustains to the woman’s work in the Church. The 
reports of this survey are published under the heading of “Dea- 
coness Work” further in this report. 

4. Many surveys of cities and institutions have been made 
under the direction of this department. Many requests have 
come to the Board to establish institutions in cities and towns. 
Careful surveys have been made by those who know the type of 
work involved and decisions made accordingly. This has often 
resulted in stopping an ill-advised attempt to start the institu- 
tion or made possible the consideration of adequate plans for 
a better hospital or home. No more important piece of work 
is done by the Board than through this department. 

5. A study of the highest standards of medical and surgical 
service reveals the fact that the Church, after many years, is 
just beginning to realize the vast importance of its responsibility 
to the sick and afflicted. Two very notable examples of advance 
along these lines are noted in the building of the Palmer Me- 
morial Research Hospital for Cancer, at Boston, which institu- 
tion is adequately equipped for all types of research of this 
disease which has taken such a large toll of human life. The 
hospital is a part of the New England Deaconess Association 
and bids fair to become one of the leading laboratories in the 
world in this particular department of research. 

Another unit of this same hospital maintains one of the 
largest and most important laboratories for the study and scien- 
tific treatment of diabetes and has made a wonderful contribu- 
tion to this important field of medical science. 

A recent gift of over $1,000,000 by Mr. James N. Gamble of 
Cincinnati, to Christ Hospital of that City, will make possible 
the establishment of an extensive medical research laboratory 
for the study of all types of disease with sufficient endowment 
to care for all its needs in perpetuity, thus making possible the 
procuring of the very best technicians and experts to study dis- 
eases and lead to their prevention. 

Such gifts as these only come when the hospitals have demon- 
strated their ability to adequately serve their constituency by 
rendering a service that meets the standards in every respect. 
This department has rendered valuable service to the Church. 


VI. ARCHITECTURE 


_ This department has given advisory and consulting supervi- 
sion to the making of plans for all types of buildings. While it 
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has become necessary to close the office formerly maintained in 
Boston, where the drafting work was carried on, yet the general 
supervisional work under competent persons has been carried 
on. The chairman has given much time as the consulting archi- 
tect and engineer in the planning and erecting of some of the 
largest hospitals, such as St. Luke’s Cleveland; Bethesda, Cin- 
cinnati; White Cross, Columbus; Methodist Hospital, Los 
Angeles; Palmer Memorial at Boston; National Sanatorium 
for Tuberculosis at Colorado Springs and many other extensive 
building programs. Buildings costing more than $12,000,000 
have been erected during this quadrennium and much of the 
general work has been done through this department. Large 
savings have been made, as well as the very best of construction 
work carried out. Over twenty-five new building enterprises 
have been assisted during the quadrennium. 


VII. American WHITE Cross AND CHILD WELFARE 


1. The American White Cross still holds its place among the 
very best plans for the promoting of publicity and raising of 
funds for free and guest service in the various institutions. 
Established in 1919 at Des Moines, Iowa, by Mr. L. O. Jones 
and chartered as a national institution under the Board of 
Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, it has extended its use- 
fulness until over 100 institutions have made use of its unique 
appeal and large amounts of money have been contributed 
through this channel. Several Areas have set up organiza- 
tions covering the entire Areas, such as Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, 
Cincinnati and others which make much of its use. The Gen- 
eral Conference of 1924 designated Thanksgiving Sunday as 
the time for presenting the interests of the philanthropic insti- 
tutions in the Church. This has met with hearty favor and 
thousands of poor and needy people have been benefited by 
the gifts of hundreds of givers. About fifty Annual Confer- 
ences have adopted the White Cross. The plan is unique and 
the response is generous. 

2. Child Welfare—Special attention has been given to the 
study of the orphan child in relation to society and personal 
needs of the individual child. The chairman of the department 
has formulated plans for this work and through the various 
children’s homes and child placing institutions, and through 
publicity, this program has been broadcast to the Church with 
helpful results. Some very large developments are abroad in 
the Church, such as the large child welfare program at Detroit, 
which was made possible by the gift of $750,000. 


VIII. Homes 
The program for homes covers the work which is being done 
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for Homes for Aged, Homes for Children, Institutions for 
Business Girls and Young Men and the Deaconess Homes. 
This represents a total of approximately 110 institutions. Under 
this department standards have been adopted for the various 
types of Homes and, as far as possible, put into effect. This 
department of work is of great importance, owing to the many 
questions which arise owing to the various developments of 
the types of Homes and the necessity of maintaining a religious 
atmosphere in the institutions, as well as provide the very best 
of social welfare for the guests. Much of the work of this 
department is carried on through the regular office of the Board, 
which deals continuously with this type of institution. During 
the quadrennium eleven additional Homes for Business Girls 
have been established. 

New Homes for Aged have been established at Marionville, 
Missouri; Houston, Texas; Claremore, Oklahoma, and West- 
minster, Maryland. Much progress has been made in Deacon- 
ess Homes, account of which will be found further on in this 
report. 

IX. ComMirrer on SPECIAL REFERENCE 


All legal matters and all other items which do not pertain 
to the departments as given in the above list come under the 
scope of this department. 


X. RELATIONSHIP OF THE BOARD TO OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


1, The World Service Commission—The Board of Hospitals, 
Homes and Deaconess Work maintains the same relationship 
to the World Service Commission as all the other benevolent 
Boards of the Church. The Corresponding Secretary is a mem- 
ber of the World Service Commission and represents the Board 
on the Co-operative and Administrative Staff. The Board 
receives all of its general income from the treasury of the World 
Service Commission and thus shares in the general World 
Service gifts of the Church. 

% The General Conference Commission on Life Service.— 
The Personnel Secretary of the Board is a member of the Life 
Service Committee. In conjunction with the other agencies of 
the Church, the work of recruiting nurses, Deaconesses and 
other types of special workers is carried on. The office carries 
on a continuous correspondence with approximately 400 young 
women through the Life Service Department. 

3. The Department of Epworth League.—The Board main- 
tains relationship with the Department of Epworth League in 
relation to the Epworth League Institutes. This is done by 
furnishing hospital and nursing service. This is carried on 
through co-operation of the local hospitals throughout the 
country. In many Epworth League Institutes, Deaconesses and 
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other workers have taught various subjects incident to the work 
of the Board. 

4. American College of Surgeons.—The Board has main- 
tained advisory relationship to the American College of Sur- 
geons and at the request of the college has furnished represen- 
tatives who have spoken at the State and international meetings 
in all parts of the United States. This has been of great service 
to the local hospitals. The Minimum Standards of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons was adopted in 1920 as the basis for 
the operation: of Methodist hospitals and dispensaries. This 
standard is the highest for technical work in hospitals in the 
United States. The co-operation with the American College of 
Surgeons has given to the Board the very best of standing 
throughout the country. Much work has been done by the 
American College of Surgeons in visiting the hospitals and 
assisting in raising the standards to the maximum. 

5. American Protestant Hosmtal Association.—This Associa- 
tion is the inter-Church organization maintaining an open 
forum for the discussion of all problems incident to the work 
of the Protestant Hospitals in America. The Board has been - 
an associate member of the Association and through the officers 
has made many valuable contributions to the work of the Asso- 
ciation. As a result of this co-operation, the various Protestant 
denominations have grown in power and have been able to make 
very marked improvement in the Protestant program for hos- 
pitalization. The Corresponding Secretary of the Board of 
Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work has been President of 
the American Protestant Hospital Association for two years 
during the quadrennium. 

6. The National Methodist Hosmtals and Homes Association. 
—This Association, established in 1918, has been the open forum 
for the discussion of hospital and home problems, and since 1924 
the various Deaconess groups have attended these meetings. 
Several meetings of great consequence have been held. The 
combination of the philanthropic interests and Deaconess per- 
sonnel work has proved of great value to all the institutions 
and the Deaconess cause. Dr. W. H. Jordan, a member of this 
Board, was President of the Association in 1926, while Mr. J. 
B. Jones, advisory member of the Board in the Department 
of Child Welfare, is President for this year. Other members 
of the Board have held elective offices in the Association. 

%. The American Medical Association.—The — standards 
adopted by this Association for the admitting of interns from 
accredited colleges and all the rules relating to the general 
medical work in thehospitals and dispensaries have been adopted 
by this Board. 

8. The Woman’s Home Missionary Socvety.—All of the phil- 
anthropic institutions operating under the Woman’s Home Mis- 
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sionary Society have been placed in advisory relationship to 
the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, by vote of 
the Board of Trustees. The Board has given much time to 
the study of these institutions and helped in the promotion 
of same. The Deaconess Work under this Society comes into 
direct relationship with the Board through the general legisla- 
tion on Deaconess work. The finest spirit of co-operation has 
been maintained throughout the quadrennium. 

9. The General Conference Commission on Deaconess Work. 
—This Commission, appointed by the General .Conference in 
1924, has for its objective the study of woman’s work in the 
Church relating to Deaconess Work. In view of the fact that 
five members of the Commission are members of the Board of 
Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, an active committee 
between the two groups has been established. Many meetings 
have been held. All of the problems incident to both the work 
of the Board and Commission as they relate to Deaconess work 
have been considered as well as legislative matters which have 
had to do with the promotion of Deaconess work. Separate 
report will be presented to General Conference by the Com- 
mission. 

10. American Hosmtal Association—A large number of the 
hospitals operating under the Board have definite relationship 
with the American Hospital Association, which is the organiza- 
tion having to do with the work of hospitals in general, irre- 
spective of their relationship to the Church. The finest spirit 
of co-operation has been maintained with benefit to the Board 
and local institutions. Mr. EH. 8. Gilmore, Recording Secretary 
of the Board, has been a member of the Board of Trustees of 
this Association during the quadrennium and its President. 

11. Advisory Members——In order to better understand the 
working departments of the Board of Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work, in relation to the various Deaconess groups, 
it was decided to take as advisory members a Deaconess from 
each of the forms of administration. Miss Grace G. Steiner, 
Bureau Secretary of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
represents that Society in the Board. Miss Flora A. Sorber, 
Recording Secretary of the Methodist Deaconess Association, 
represents that Association. Miss Catherine Bengel, member 
of the German Central Deaconess Association, represents that 
Association. 


XI. Po.icites 


Policies. of organization of hospitals, homes and Deaconess 
institutions. During the quadrennium the Board has main- 
tained the attitude as in previous quadrenniums, relative to the 
organization of all types of institutions in connection with the’ 
annual Conferences. This plan has met with great favor 
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throughout the Church. It makes for permanency throughout 
all time, for whatever may happen to the individual, it is certain 
that the annual Conference will go on. 


XII. Dracongess Work 


The Deaconess Work of the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
established by General Conference in 1888. The first Deacon- 
esses of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America began their 
work in the summer of 1887 under the direction of Mrs. Lucy 
Rider Meyer. Mrs. Meyer was responsible for the establish- 
ment of the Chicago Training School in 1885. This school has 
proved of great value to the educational and promotional work 
of the Deaconess cause. Out of this school and kindred insti- 
tutions grew the organization known as the Methodist Deacon- 
ess Association in 1908. Other training schools were established 
—Cincinnati Missionary Training School, New England Dea- 
coness Training School at Boston, Northwest Training School 
‘at Seattle, Washington, and several smaller branch institutions 
which gave impetus to the Deaconess Movement. Some of these 
smaller institutions have dropped out during the years, as the 
larger institutions have become more efficient in the training 
of Deaconess personnel. The total number of members of the 
Methodist Deaconess Association is 407. 

Following the organization of the Deaconess Work, further 
organization was established under the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Society by Mrs. George O. Robinson of Detroit, the date of 
which was 1889. Under this organization several training 
schools were established, namely: Iowa National Bible Training 
School, Folts Mission Institute, Dwight W. Blakeslee Training 
School, Kansas City National Training School, San Francisco 
National Training School and Lucy Webb Hayes National 
Training School. Several smaller training schools were estab- 
lished, but later were consolidated with the larger ones. The 
Folts Mission Institute closed its doors in 1927. Through each 
of these institutions additional Deaconesses were trained and 
placed in the general work. The Department of Deaconess 
Work of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society has been one 
of the leading departments of their great program. Number 
of Deaconess members, 460. 

The German Central Deaconess Association was established 
in 1891 by Christian D. Golder and his sister, Miss Louise 
Golder. This Association established its work at Cincinnati 
and through the promotion of hospital, home, motherhouse and 
Dorcas Institute has grown into one of the largest groups in 
the Church. Branch institutions have been established in 
Brooklyn, New York, Kansas City, Milwaukee, Chicago, St. 
Louis and Los Angeles. Under the direction of Dr. Golder this 
Association has erected a great many hospitals, homes and Dea- 
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coness institutions. In 1927 the total value of these institu- 
tions approximated $4,000,000. This Association has eighty- 
seven members. 

There are about eighty-six Deaconesses who are not members 
of any Administration, but have definite relationship to the 
general office and various annual Conference boards. 

The correlation of the Deaconess Work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church began in 1908, with the establishment of the 
General Conference Committee of nine, which had for its objec- 
tive the correlation of the various Deaconess activities. In 1912 
this group was organized as the General Deaconess Board, which 
had an executive officer in the person of Dr. D. W. Howell, who, 
with associates, gave their entire time to the promotion of 
Deaconess work throughout Methodism. The results of this are 
apparent in the published reports. 

Under the legislation established by the General Deaconess 
Board, and now through the larger organization, the Deaconess 
work has been promoted in a very large and satisfactory man- 
ner. Since 1888 there have been approximately 1,985 women 
who have entered the Deaconess work in the Methodist Church 
in the United States. Of this number 615 have received hon- 
orable discharge, 226 have been married and ninety-four are 
deceased, leaving a total of approximately 1,050 Deaconesses, 
of which number 119 are upon the retired list and the rest are 
in active relationship or on leave of absence. No movement 
established in the Methodist Church has grown so rapidly or 
accomplished as much as the Deaconess work. The Deaconesses 
are engaged in every type of work open to full-time workers 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The following classifica- 
tion of vocations has been approved by the Board: 

Church and Parish —Pastor, Pastor’s Assistant, Church Sec- 
retary, Director of Religious Education, Director of Social 
Activities, Bi-Lingual Worker, Hospital and Health Service, 
General Superintendent, Superintendent, Supervisor, Instruc- 
tress, Dietitian, Nurse, Social Service Worker, Field Secretary, 
Office Secretary, Technician. 

Homes for Children, the Aged, Deaconesses.—Superintendent, 
Matron Secretary, Child Placing, Kindergartner, Nursery Su- 
perintendent, Field Secretary. 

Educational Institutions —Superintendent, Principal, Instruc- 
tor, Bookkeeper, Stenographer and Office Worker, Field Secre- 
tary, President’s Secretary, Office, Student or Financial Secre- 
tary. 

Religious, Social and Welfare Agenctes.—Deaconesses em- 
ployed by organizations recognized by the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, the other organizations officially 
recognized by the Methodist Episcopal Church and such other 
appointments as are approved by a two-thirds vote of the Board. 
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Deaconesses in Active Service are now serving the Church in 
the following capacities: 332 in the Pastoral ministry as Pas- 
tors, Pastor’s Assistants, Directors of Religious Education and 
Church Secretaries ; 218 Welfare ministry, in settlements, homes 
for children, aged and business young men and women; 124 
Healing ministry in our hospitals; sixty-six Teaching ministry 
in our grade, secondary and training schools, and colleges; 
seventy General ministry, which includes positions with our 
boards and societies of the Church. 

The following tables give the number of Deaconess institu- 
tions in the United States. Deaconesses are working in other 
institutions of the Church, but the ones listed below are directly 
under Deaconess supervision and management: 


30 Deaconess Hospitals. 

9 Homes for Children. 

5 Homes for Young Women. 

4 Homes for Aged. 

50 Deaconess Homes and Rest Homes. 
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Every young woman desiring to become a Deaconess proba- 
tioner must have completed a high school course or its academic 
equivalent and have been graduated from one of the following: 

1. Deaconess or Missionary Training School. 

2. School of Nursing of a registered hospital of our Church 
or any other hospital approved by the Board, provided she 
pass satisfactory examinations in Bible, Church History and 
Discipline. 

3. Certificate of satisfactory examinations provided by the 
Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work as a Deaconess 
Course of Study, provided the Deaconess be a graduate of a 
junior college, normal school, college or university. Credit to 
be given in the Conference Course of Study for all subjects 
covered in previous school work. 

In addition to meeting the educational requirements she 
must also pass a special physical examination and be over 19 
years of age and not over 38 (if she wishes to have claim upon 
the pension and relief funds). A vital religious life and experi- 
ence are presupposed. 

Scholarships—A limited number of scholarships are avail- 
able for the use of young women who wish to become Deacon- 
esses and for Deaconesses who wish to take graduate work which 
will better prepare them for their specific vocation under the 
Church. 

Deaconess Pensions—The Board of Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work has a direct responsibility to the retired Dea- 
conesses in the payment of her pension. One hundred and nine- 
teen Deaconesses are now receiving a pension each month. To 
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furnish, funds for these workmen of the Kingdom is to have a 
part in their work, many of whom have, through their efforts, 
built institutions to the glory of God and Methodism, directed 
settlements, taught in grade, secondary, training schools and 
colleges, or have brought comfort, encouragement and cheer 
to the people whom they have served in the local Church. - 


Deaconess Work IN HUROPE 


The Deaconess Work in the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Europe was organized following the Deaconess work which was 
established by Pastor Theodore Fliedner. This work is largely 
carried on in Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Latvia, Esthonia and Russia, with some Deaconess work 
in Hungary. The work in these countries has developed rapidly 
throughout the years. Practically all of the Deaconesses in 
Europe are educated in the hospitals, each Deaconess being a 
graduate nurse. The largest development of this work has 
been in Germany, where, under the direction of competent 
inspectors, motherhouses have been established at Hamburg, 
Frankfurt and Nurnberg, with branch organizations situated 
in various parts of the Conferences. See list of institutions 
under statistics of Deaconess Work in Europe. 

In Switzerland the work has been established at the Mother- 
house at Zurich, with branches in various parts of the Confer- 
ence. In Denmark the work has been established in five cities. 

In the Baltic-Slavic Mission Conferences, four centers of 
Deaconess work have been established at Latvia, Reval and 
Riga. 

In Norway the works has been established at Bergen and 
Christiania. In Sweden the Deaconess work has been estab- 
lished at Gotenberg, Ahlefors and Stockholm. All the types 
of Deaconess work carried on in America are also in effect in 
these countries. Several new buildings have been erected during 
the quadrennium and extensive plans have been made for the 
future. 

The magnitude of the nursing work alone is indicative of the 
interest and persevering work carried on by the Deaconesses. 
In four centers over 50,000 visits were made in 1927 by the 
nursing force. More than 8,000 patients were cared for during 
this same time and 161,000 days of nursing were given by the 
nurses. Some of this work is private nursing, some nursing in 
hospitals and some in social service, including parish work, care 
of children and old people and manifold branches of public 
welfare. 

All of the Deaconesses are graduated from the institutions. 
The total number of Deaconesses in the North German Confer- 
ence is 193; in the South German Conference, 487; in Switzer- 
land, 194; the Baltic and Slavic Mission, 7; Norway, 109; 
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Sweden, 37, making a total of Deaconesses and probationers 
in Europe of 1,027, which is almost equal to the Deaconess 
work in America. This makes approximately a Deaconess 
family of 2,077, a large number of whom are in constant touch 
with the various types of Deaconess work. No one can estimate 
the value of this service. This work stands side by side with 
the ministerial service of the Church. 

Much of the progress of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
could not have been made had it not been for the sacrificial 
service rendered by this great host of consecrated workers who 
are devoting their entire time to some form of Deaconess work. 

The hospital movement fostered by the various Deaconess 
groups now numbers twenty-nine. These represent some of the 
largest and most prosperous hospitals in America. Many of 
them are located in missionary territory, such as Montana, 
where there are six Deaconess hospitals. There are a large 
number of young women in the hospitals who are now training 
for Deaconess service in the nursing field. In the Homes for 
Children and Homes for Aged there are a number of Deacon- 
esses who are rendering fine service. The Methodist Deacon- 
ess Sanatorium for Tuberculosis at Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
has given splendid service to those afflicted with tuberculosis. 

It is impossible to tell the story of the Deaconess ministry 
through the various types of philanthropic institutions. 


DEACONESS HOMES 


(No Comparative Statement 1924 on account Boards being 
Organized.) 


1927 
DSA oROOU EYE Bae | en's 3 2 hhc CCRC CPR ERD Eh OPER ERE careCes CATs etree 50 
Tent O Lan OOD CUUV trong tusps cn jeynid icvavnans Gnas ees oh $2,854,315 
RTO UIE OL SEAT HONG IITCIN s wexsna sear le seussaxe 1a1e 0s0rs,seseseaese0xe-s 629,623 
FRECEIDES! —. ARE ay is coc. cubus seve cons PORE ae CAN. MEER owe 582,857 
PE XPETISES Perse tatt sss tetas Braketoan ace veel thets Weuenelstocausausieereias abe 502,742 
Number of Deaconesses..........c.ceeeeeccceee 1,050 


XIII. Nursine 


The hospitals of the Methodist Episcopal Church annually 
require 3,400 student nurses to take care of the needs of the 
institutions. 1,200 new students are needed each year to take 
the place of those who graduate and who have been compelled 
to stop their course of study for various reasons. The general 
field of nursing covers institutional, private, public health, 
Red Cross and industrial. There are many divisions of these 
various types of nursing service. There are approximately 1,000 
graduate nurses and technicians in the various hospitals. This 
makes a nursing and allied force approximately 3,400 who are 
daily at work in our hospitals, rendering loving service to the 
sick and suffering. There are many advantages in the nursing 
profession. The Methodist Episcopal Church has made use of 
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the very best of its young people in this type of educational 
and philanthropic development. 


XIV. HospPrtats 


The Origin of the Methodist Eymscopal Hospital in the United 
States—The first Methodist Hospital in the United States was 
established in 1881 in Brooklyn, N. Y. This institution was 
established following an editorial by Dr. Buckley, in The Chris- 
tian Advocate. Mr. George I. Seney made the first gift for the 
establishment of this Methodist Hospital. His statement at 
that time was as follows: “I offer you sixteen eligible lots 
valued at $40,000 as a site and $100,000 in cash toward the 
erection of a Methodist Episcopal Hospital, which will be open 
to Jew, Gentile, Protestant, Catholic, heathen and infidel on 
the same terms.” Following this, the Methodist Episcopal Hos- 
pital at Philadelphia, and Sibley Hospital, Washington, were 
established in 1882 and 1883. The Missouri Methodist Hos- 
pital, St. Joseph, was established in 1887 and was the first 
hospital west of the Mississippi River. 

In the following table of comparative statistics and in the 
table given of the statistics of the hospitals of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, will be found all of the necessary data cover- 
ing the establishment of the individual institutions, with the 
property values and other items. 


CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT 
1924 1928 


Number of Hospitals... 2... .% dine wena es 66 79 
Valuesor. Property 2 scccc baa tess caw se orele $18,395,035 $41,601,864 
AMOURE Of E Nn GOWMEND Cie sere es ene aioe aster w 2,902,640 6,429,197 
Recempts fOr the. VAM inc 5 <e0-0<owiperesreje © 5,841,562 10,685,635 
DxXpeCnseseet. ste newer cae oniuanie 5,886,462 10,513,899 
Value of free and part pay service....... 422,510 1,617,384 
NUMDER- Of DEUS sr nba nele we ease tee atieneneks tates 6,192 8,979 


Of the seventy-nine hospitals now operating under the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, fifty-nine have met the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons’ standards, while many others are completing 
and fully equipping their institutions so that in due time they 
will be fully standardized by the American College of Surgeons. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church, through its hospital service, 
has rendered to the world at large one of its greatest and far- 
reaching types of Christian service. 

The ‘National Methodist Episcopal Sanatorium for Tuber- 
culosis at Colorado Springs and the Methodist Deaconess Sana- 
torium for Tuberculosis at Albuquerque, New Mexico, represent 
two sanatoriums which have been opened for the care of this 
type of disease. The Sanatorium at Albuquerque has approxi- 
mately seventy beds and is continually filled with patients who 
are seeking to recover from the blight of the great White Plague. 
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This institution has made great progress, and under the 
direction of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, has rendered 
most valuable service in the southern part of the Rocky Moun- 
tain section. 

The Sanatorium at Colorado Springs was organized under 
the direction of the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess 
Work in 1923, and at that time the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society of the Colorado Conference deeded Beth-El General 
Hospital to the Board. This is a fully accredited hospital 
under the American College of Surgeons, and takes care of gen- 
eral cases. The new building was erected and dedicated in 
1926, costing approximately $300,000, including the power 
plant. It has room for sixty-two patients per day. This is the 
finest sanatorium for tuberculosis in the Rocky Mountain section. 
It has been continuously filled with patients. Approximately 
400 patients have been cared for in the old ward of the sana- 
torium since 1922. Of this number about one-third have been 
free and part-pay patients. The Board has spent approximately 
$48,000 in the last six years in giving care to this large number 
of young people who have depended upon the Church for their 
care and service. ; 

In connection with the sanatorium there is being promoted 
the Ministers’ Memorial, under the auspices of the sons and 
daughters of Methodist Ministers. Rev. J. W. Irish was the 
founder of this association, of which Bishop Edwin H. Hughes 
is the President. It is the objective of this association to secure 
sufficient funds with which to build a unit and dedicate it in 
honor of fathers and mothers who have graced the parsonages 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church during its many years of 
service. This movement has met with hearty favor and some 
very fine gifts have been made to this enterprise. The Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church must take its place alongside other 
Protestant Churches which are seeking to care for the needy 
people who are afflicted with this dreadful disease. 


XV. Homes For AGED 


The first Home for Aged established in the United States 
was the Methodist Episcopal Home for Aged, located at Amster- 
dam Avenue and 93rd Street, New York City, established in 
1850. Since that date forty-three other Homes for Aged have 
been established. The Methodist Episcopal Home for Aged, 
Baltimore, Maryland, a home for aged Negro people, was estab- 
lished in 1870. The statistics given,further on indicate all of 
the data relative to the Homes for Aged. 

The work of the Home for Aged is to givekindly care to 
aged people who do not have friends or relatives to care for 
them and are desirous of living in a home of this character. 
The forty-four homes accommodate 2,000 aged people. 
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The Home for Aged provides many advantages to these needy 
people. It relieves them of the necessity of caring for their 
own personal needs, such as house work, financial obligations 
and the necessity of providing physical and mental care for 
themselves in time of illness and distress. Hach Home has a 
trained nurse who is able to give the very best of nursing care 
in time of serious illness. It has been proved without question 
that aged people live ten years longer in a Home than those 
who do not have such good care in their own individual homes. 

The Boards of Directors of Homes for Aged offer a safeguard 
to people of limited means by either investing their funds or 
placing the entire amount with the Board for the care of the 
individual person. In this way, all matters in relation to 
financial transactions are handled. Provision is made for the 
burial of the guests of the Home and all expenses incidental to 
their illness. Several thousand people have availed themselves 
of the service of the Homes in the Church. There is no more 
Christ-like service than that which finds expression through our 
Homes for Aged. 


CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


1924 1928 
Number of Homes for Aged...........- 37 44 
Va live wote PLODCELY: «ccinsiascroe-censiohs ouehstensteustons $3,445,238 $6,639,132 
Amount of Endowment.........cseceee 1,827,196 3,863,761 
Receiptsr See eon cts. aint cite e aces 662,387 1,010,917 
EXPOSES. £5..c0 10 sik atcetetstows teil telatonareteretoreiaere 589,060 968,942 
GADACLIEY pao pictaisiaivinishoiede: sheild > RES che ieletelelaaiate ate 1,878 2.609 


XVI. Homes For CHILDREN 


The first Home for Children of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was established by John Wesley in the year 1742 at 
Newcastle, England. This was in part a school but became a 
Home in later years. Mr. Wesley believed that orphan boys 
and girls should receive the care of the Church and established 
several Homes under the auspices of the Methodist Movement. 
The first Home for Children in the United States was estab- 
lished near Savannah, Georgia, by George Whitefield; called 
the Georgia Orphan Home, during the term of Governor Ogle- 
thorpe. The Home for Girls was established at Savannah and 
another one at Ebenezer, Georgia, in 1739. These buildings 
were completed in 1741 and. called The Bethesda Orphan House. 
This property was taken over by the Americans in 1782. Since 
that date forty-two Homes for Children have been established 
under the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States. Approximately 4,000 orphan or semi-orphan 
boys and girls*are annually cared for in these Homes. The 
Methodist Church is giving the very finest of mental, physical 
and spiritual guidance and help to these wards of the Church. 
The policy of the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess . 
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Work has been to place children in Christian homes after they 
have been received into a Home for Children. This is not 
always possible. Approximately one-half of the total number 
of children each year who are received into our Homes for 
Children are placed out in suitable homes. The Homes for 
Children provide matrons, teachers and housemothers, and, as 
far as possible, the very best substitute for the real home. 

The problem of child welfare as it relates to the larger 
aspects of children’s home work, is one of the important aspects 
of modern child life as it relates to the orphan child. Every 
child has certain legal rights as a member of the State, com- 
munity and family, and hag the natural rights as a human 
being and also has spiritual rights as a son of God. It is, 
therefore, the obligation of the Church and community to see 
that the orphan child is properly reared to the business of living 
a normal life in the community, rather than becoming a liability. 

The work of child welfare touches every department of com- 
munity life, namely, the school, the church, the economic life 
and policies of the community and the physical life in which 
the child is placed. An orphan child improperly cared for 
may become a social and physical detriment. It is, therefore, 
an obligation of the community and the church to see that the 
child is properly integrated into the best associations that the 
community provides. 

Some advance movements have taken place in the establish- 
ment of small children’s homes, such as the plans which are 
now being made for this particular type of child welfare. 

The importance of child welfare work being done under the 
auspices of the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess 
Work cannot be too greatly emphasized. 

The United States Department of Commerce in its latest 
census, reports that the number of children’s institutions of 
the United States approximates 405,000. 

It has been ascertained that the Methodist Church in the 
past thirty years has taken care of approximately 50,000 differ- 
ent children. This would make a fair-sized city. 


CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


1924 1928 
IWombDer (Ol) FLOMIES. .s2c2'¢ 015s cee «ess oer el os 41 42 
Valier ol  PrOPCECY ss ec cse sacs ce cie esse $2,483,380 $6,579,893 
Amount of Endowment..........cceeeee 1,017,286 3,613,405 
TOC US tctar ters ie ceterate de: ie teleincels 46.00) 9)3 eins 554,620 1,013,659 
IBEX CLISCS ar tusdete eveiiesors corel eich ayes 8 8\6,0ieu ola ie.>.6 513,272 969,268 
(CEVIAVG TA ARE do Roe Aor Oe 2,679 3,350 


A reclassification of Children’s Homes has reduced the 
number. ; 

Deaconess Schools.—There are four schools under Deaconess 
supervision which are giving their entire time to the training 
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of young people, namely: Chaddock Boys’ School, Quincy, IIL; 
Monnett School for Girls, Rensselaer, Ind.; Montana Deaconess 
School, Helena, Mont.; Jennings Seminary, Aurora, Ill. These 
Deaconess Schools are playing a very important part in the devel- 
opment of young life in the communities in which they are 
located. The Montana Deaconess School was built as a memorial 
to Brother “Van,” who was the pioneer leader of philanthropic 
and Deaconess work in the State of Montana. 

Epworth School for Girls, St. Louis, Mo.—This school is doing 
fine work training girls. ; 


(No Comparative Table for 1924 on account of Boards being 
Re-organized ). 


1928 
DAV ELN G2) Soe CME Ice CE LO aT Come ic eke ee RR 5 
Value: Of oP TODCEUY seas ctelecouswiercheiont 6 ic eieteucastehenceheietebe $459,510 
Amount Of -HndowMent sc. oc sk Lac ceca cle tele eee 146,114 
RECEIPES LITT. ai ote Pea Shale GUM where el ae pee eee 97,355 
WXpenses) ere ook) « healahete Gade .fctaelaceepy el optic bid aha eae 96,538 
CanaGitivar sce ccctlocke cv stexot sl5Tiaia stekdie enuibtas- Regdiageguinauecs 230 


XVII. Homes For Business Youne Gir~ts anD YounG MEN 


During the past sixteen years a great need for Homes has 
developed in our great centers of population incident to the 
moving of many young people from rural communities into the 
large cities. Most of the young people are engaged in business 
enterprises, leaving their sheltered homes in small communities, 
and often find themselves bewildered and lost in the struggle 
for existence in a great city. 

Twenty-six Homes have been established in various parts of 
the country to give care to this type of social need. The prob- 
lems mainly have to do with home life, social guidance and 
surrounding people with good spiritual conditions. All of these 
Homes are playing an important part in the development of a 
healthier life for our young. people. Some of these Homes have 
been established under the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
while others are carried forward under the direction of the 
Methodist Deaconess Association and the German Central Dea- 
zoness Association. A few of the Homes are controlled and 
sanctioned by Annual Conferences. 


CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


1924 1928 
Number of Institutions................. 16 26 
Mahé jot “Propettyacenaeses bros waster teres $410,500 $1,152,450 
Amount of Hndowment...............0. None 25,000 
Meei pts Wire a cis siets: axore cs sostonevernoelociese crore 64,032 219,258 
EXXPe@nses Fe esasss ne cles eles eitere ome mete 49,466 179,004 
Capacity, ia. Weise h is Sasser eee ee 461 755 


XVIII. Deaconess Homes anp Rest Homes 


There are fifty Deaconess and rest homes operating under 
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the various organizations in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
In a large number of these homes the Deaconesses, who are in 
active service, live. These Homes render the very finest service 
to those whe are serving in various types of Deaconess work. 
These homes furnish the privileges of Christian association. 
Some of the Homes have as many as thirty to fifty Deaconesses 
te in them, so that the Home is really a large institution in 
itself. 

There are four Rest Homes where retired Deaconesses, mis- 
sionaries and other workers go for rest and recuperation. In 
these Homes some deaconesses and missionaries have lived for 
many years. The very best service is rendered at the lowest 
possible cost. Among these Homes are the Agard Deaconess 
Rest Home, Lake Bluff, Illinois; Beulah Rest Home, Oakland, 
California; Robincroft Rest Home, Pasadena, California; Ban- 
croft Rest Home, Ocean Grove, New Jersey; Wing Deaconess 
Rest Home, Huntington Beach, California; Annie M. Skeer 
Rest Home, Newton, Pennsylvania, and the following which 
receive summer guests only: Fenton Memorial Rest Home, 
Chautaugua, New York; Elvira Olney Rest Home, Epworth 
Heights, Michigan, and Thompson Rest Home, Mountain Lake 
Park, Maryland. 

These Homes are very necessary in order that the Deaconesses 
and missionaries who are living on an allowance shall have a 
comfortable place to reside and be able to live within the amount 
received from their pensions. There is no more worthy philan- 
thropic enterprise in the Church than this type of home. Many 
of the Deaconesses and missionaries who have served the Church 
during the past forty years are now the guests of these homes, 
and while they are not in active service, yet many of them are 
giving most excellent service in the local Churches with which 
they are connected. 


XIX, PRoBLEMS 


In the general administration of the local institutions, the 
Board is involved in many problems. One of the most difficult 
of these is the matter of securing sufficient finances for endow- 
ment and building programs. Since the World War and the 
consequent enlightenment of the public in problems of public 
health, prevention of disease and other social problems, much 
stress has been laid upon the necessity of each institution meet- 
ing the highest possible standards as it relates to the care of 
the sick and needy. Irrespective of the type of work done by the 
institution, the problems involved are the same. The Board 
has diligently studied the various local situations and given its 
advice and service in connection therewith. The economic con- 
ditions in various sections of the United States have made the 
financing of some local institutions very difficult, and in many 
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instances it has been necessary for the Board to make provision 
for assistance in difficult situations. 


XX. SUMMARY 


Since the organization of the Board of Hospitals and Homes 
in 1920, the movement throughout the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for the establishment of hospitals, homes and Deaconess 
institutions has been very marked. No enterprise of the King- 
dom has had a greater opportunity for development than the 
philanthropic and Deaconess work. The Church had many old 
buildings which had to be rebuilt in order. to meet modern 
needs. Many institutions have lacked endowment and it has 
been necessary to make provision for same. In many instances 
the institutions were entirely too inadequate to serve the needs 
of their constituency and were failing to meet the expectation 
of the community for which. they were responsible. All of this 
has necessitated a wise building program and the development 
of adequate personnel. 

It will be noted from the following statistical tables that 
much progress has been made in the philanthropic and Dea- 
coness program of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Newton KE. Davis, Corresponding Secretary. 


RECAPITULATION OF DATA OF INSTITUTIONS 
For the Year 1927 


VALUE OF PROPERTY 


ELV OSDIGALS eye heer ee perth) cucneh tee sively hee seas $41,601,864 
Homies: for the ZAC ia, « wrerars vw tovenireue: devo oie rans 6,704,132 
Homes. tor, Childrenins sais itis theses Come seer 6,579,893 
Homes for Business Girls and Young Men.. 1,164,450 
Deaconess HHOMess jcc. cbcsdere ole ee miene sian ours 2,854,315 
Deaconess eS choolsitttn. fatct. on ocuyattn cele 459,510 
—_—— $59,364,164 
AMOUNT OF ENDOWMENT 
Hospitals’ Sir. ose scan cee eet ers opie erate reee eee $6,429,197 
HIOMesmLOre the mA CO ae pore etrstaeescnertencet stn er 3,863,761 
Homes tors Children, oss n\ncw cece aie seers 3,613,405 
Homes for Business Girls and Young Men.. 25,000 
Deaconess: Homesw. os te tes ce chee lees wake 629,623 
DeaconesseSchools- sp. -satae esses @ o eee ee 146,114 
——— $14,707,100 
Total Value of Properties and Endowments........ $74,071,264 
DEBTS 
Hospitalsy 2 ote ae Oe ae ANS, Svat eieperae et $9,372,359 
Homes:for therAgcediast|...wsis« deeniemeies. cee 561,646 
Homes e tors Childrens. :tinect emia ieee 316,005 
Homes for Business Girls and Young Men.. 140,705 
Deaconess” Homes. ceaceee oe eee eee 106,815 
Deaconess Schools..........cccccceecceuces 66,185 
$10,563,715 
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RECEIPTS 

MTOR DIVAS Mracrcrcelsn te gia oreo rncee eke Aen eee $10,757,465 

HMomesi tor, the “AGEs 4.05 020 ts ans wees 1,010,917 

EVOMES BLOL MC HT GTEM sis.00 cierore« acc a-cle ro ocs sachet 1,013,659 

Homes for Business Girls and Young Men.. 222,297 

Deaconess HOmMess se sek aes si arrsatartno tastes 582,857 

Deaconess Schoolsinsc.c ecloeeu wevies aeieecne Fees 97,355 
$13,684,550 

EXPENSES 

IELOSDEbaAIS Ig. Agere cis a ctelo aiplorsioiie selon -- $10,581,679 

Homes for the Aged... Rosana: d she ans atexos deleperetre 968,942 

LOMES OTL © HINGEECN a sire acs.e-cverere's ocsve. oboe 969,268 

Homes for Business Girls and Young Men.. 181,904 

WMeEaconess HOMES: sc s Woces wie: 5.0 0s eis isisus.ere teres 502,742 

DCACONESS: COCNOOlSm as ¥ ce sete res tre evens Gio one, opaieiere 96,538 
——— $13,301,073 

VALUE OF FREE AND PART Pay SERVICE 

EROSDECALS wetaicrs ae ole reratah trata e a Sohn Ree wb casera $1,617,384 

Homes for the “Aged Rade ceaed tegen oe ettagte hss SRE 645,961 

PFomeseLOrs Childrens w...cs ches eels vive oe caeieveues 646,178 
———— $2,909,523 


HOSPITALS OF THE 


oe eS eee 







































| 
z STATE Crry Namp uF HospiTan Street ADDRESS SUPERINTENDENT 
ljAlaska........ Nome.......-. Maynard-Columbus..........- 0000 :[eceesee ce cee eee a eee eee Louise Baker......-. 
2|Arizona......- Phoenix......- Arizona Deaconess.......--.-++++-- 1033 E. McDowell Road. ..|Mrs. J. O. Sexson... . 
3|California..... Los Angeles... .| Methodist Hospital of So. California. .|2826 S. Hope St.........- L. G. Reynolds. ..... 
4!Colorado.....- Colorado Spgs..)Beth-El.......--.---2s-eee eee ees 1400 E. Boulder St........ Guy M. Hanner...... 
5!Colorado...... Colorado Spgs. .|Nat’l Meth. Epis. San. for Tuberculos.|E. Boulder St..........-- Guy M. Hanner...... 
6|Dist. of Col....|Washington... .|Sibley Memorial 1150 N. Capitol St........ Charles §. Cole...... 
7\Florida......- as cla ee .|Brewster.....- 1001 W. Union St......... Bertha E. Deen...... 
8\Illinois......-. Carbondale. 1..« (Bolden i.) capisiaremirctowniinte stele eaters 512 S. Illinois St.......... Miss A. R. Pengilly.. . 
9|Illinois......-- Chicago......- Raper. cars 2449 S. Dearborn St....... E. S. Gilmore........ 
10/Illinois........ Freeport... .-- ial. +22 (218 We Clark St. aoc: eee Ethel M. Laybourne. . 
11/Illinois.......- Mattoon.....- Memorial Methodist. ... . ...]2100 Richmond Ave......- Delphine Pearson... . 
12\Illinois.......- [Peoria = thes xe Methodist Hospital of Ilfino’ .|221 N. Glen Oak Ave...... Mae Tompkins....... 
13|Indiana......- Fort Wayne. . .|Methodist Episcopal... ... {119 W. Lewis St.......... M. F. Steele, M.D.... 
14|Indiana....... Garyice ochre Methodist Episcopal. . .|1600 W. Sixth St.......... Mrs. Lulella Cox..... 
15|Indiana....... Indianapolis. . .| Methodist Episcopal. . .|Capitol and Sixteenth Sts. .|George M. Smith... .. 
16|Indiana....... Princeton. .... Methodist Episcopal. . .|410 W. State St..........- Maud Hutchinson. .. . 
T7\lowa.< 22 <=- Cedar Rapids. .|Saint Luke’s Methodist 1110 “SAR veR es. coe Ro A. Bates cee 
18|Towa......--- Des Moines... . 1200 Pleasant St........-- R. A. Nettleton...... 


eee : ar Fifteenth and Fulton Sts. . .|Mary C. Jackson... .. 























29th and Douglas Sts...... G. T. Notson......-.. 

Rees errr esecte coe Veva M. Griffith..... 

.++e+--|Goodland. .. .% Goodland ae veeeeeeess-{Mrs. H. M. Hillman. . 

23)Kansas.....-. Haye ici, Hays Protestant... ....-2eeeee renee fens cec cence terest eeeeeees Hannah Aebi........ 

24|Kansas....... Hutchinson.. .-.|Grace Methodist. .........-+++--+.-..]724 N. Main St........-.- Veletta A. Kettering. . 

25)Kansas....... Kansas City... 38 N. Twalth Bbsrcpieeenes T. Restin Heath...... 

26|Kansas....... Liberal....... | SS eae 524 N. Washington........ Elsie M. Sanderson. . . 

27|/Kansas....... Norton.....-- ASG sires xia Sadia reece ave Clateieea lb arace ace mae RS ein Be tae oe ee a 
28)Kansas....... Salina. ....--: Asbury Protestant. . 400 S. Santa Fe Ave.......|Florence Braddick. . 

29|Kansas....... Wichita....... Wesleyns atseacenimes 550 N. Hillside. . . . «| La Mo Riley sa ae 


“*.|Mrs. Minnie Denver. . 

























30|Kentucky..... Louisville. .... Methodist Deavoness . 529 S. Eighth St. 






























31)Kentucky..... Pikeville...... Methodist Hospital of Kentucky ets abies eee Ree (oe Op akiioyeece co. - 
32|Louisiana..... New Orleans.. .|Flint-Goodridge....... 1566 Canal St...... |B. W. Knight... a0 
33|Maryland. .... Baltimore..... Maryland General... . . ‘|Linden Ave. & Madison St.|M. W. Gatch... -noee 
34|Massachusetts .|Boston.....-. Boston Medical Miss. Dispensai 3136 Hull Stristactoess sree tees Dr. J. C. ee aa 
35|Massachusetts ./Boston......- New England es ett od 23 .|15 Deaconess Road........|Caroline A. Jacks... 

36] Massachusetts .|Boston.....-- Palmer Memorial. . 195 Pilgrim Road. . Sadie A. Hagen...... 
37|Michigan.. .... Kalmazoo..... reso Methodist. John Street......- Puffer. ioe 
38|Minnesota.. . . .|Minneapolis. . .|Asbury..-.....-...--.++ 916 E. Fifteenth St. Mrs. Sarah H. Knight. 
39| Minnesota... . Wadena......- 450 Jefferson Ave. . Lydia H. Keller...... 
40|Missouri. ..... Joplin=. so.-.s-|Breenians. «ace cse 2008 Sergeant Ave. . .|Eunice Brake........ 
41|Missouri. ..... Saint Joseph. . .|Mi i Eighth and Faraon Sts.....]0. J. Carder......... 
42|Missouri....-. Springfie 1323 North Jefferson....... Katharyn M. Pond... 
43|Montana. ...-- Billings.....-- Broadway and Ninth Sts... |Ethel Lane Guilkey.. . 
44|Montana...... Bozeman.....- 15 W. Lamme St.......... Edith R. Ackerman... 
45|Montana..... - Buttes. torso 2 Stewart and Argyle Sts... . .|Myrtle Childerhose 
46|Montana. ..... Forsyth. ....-- Morsyth-Deaconess.... << = fayeia= + s1ere eine « eater wieiwisfarsinleicte Mrs. Viola Russett 
47|Montana...... Glasgow....-.- Frances Mahon Deaconess...........].....00.ceceeeeee® Norah E. Feland..... 
48|Montana.....- Great Falls. ...|Montana Deaconess. . 1105 Sixth Ave., N. E. Augusta Ariss..... 
49|Montana...... Vie. :. =. Kennedy Deaconess. «1-20 ists os of oectasrm eae ners -|Ruth E. Robertson. . . 
50|Montana...... Sidney....---- NESS... .-|Montana Ave.......- .|Josephine E. Stout. . . 
51|Nebraska...... Lincoln....... V Reine .- |48th and Sumner Sts. .|Myrtle Dean........ 
52|Nebraska...... Omaha.......|Nebraska Methodist. . . psobesnraccos 36th and Cuming Sts. .|Blanche M., Fuller... . 
53|Nebraska.. ... . Scottsbluff... ...]West Nebraska Methodist.......... [0.0.0.0 2.20. 0cec cece eee ees Maud L. Kellison... . 
54|New Mexico. . ‘Albuquerque. . .|Methodist Deaconess Sanatorium... ..|162 E. Central Ave........ Mrs. Minnie G. Gorrell 
55|New York... . .|Brooklyn......|Bethany Deaconess..........--.... 237 Saint Nicholas Ave. ...|Henry H. Heck...... 
56|New York... ..|Brooklyn.....- Methodist Episcopal............... 6th St., 7th and 8th Aves... |James E. Holmes.. 
57|New York... . .|Syracuse...... Hospital of the Good Shepherd. ..... 150 Marshall St...,....... Eva M. Muirhead. . 
58|North Dakota..|Kenmare...... Kenmare Methodist: «cco. cua octe | ne ce cence ren tes Dr. John Ewing... 
59|North Dakota..|Mandan...... Mandan Deaconess............+.04- Ond Stand 16th-Ave.&=.c |es-0-- cis a) eee 
60|Ohio......... Cincinnati. . cdots a repeictatalacs oyeeeten eletelectarar: Reading Road and Oak St..|J. A. Diekmann...... 
Gi Ohio rtacx ee Cincinwiath: ba7;-|Christiiisiaacren ace seams smecoeertar 2139 Auburn Ave......... Alice = pe ae 
62|/Ohio......... Cleveland... .. Sain biluke i's cist srs ore wisrcertctetere setae 11311 Shaker Boulevard....|C.S. Woods......... 
63/Ohio......... Columbus. .... Wiarte Crosse eke tists tree artnet M00 Ne Park Stace pie John G. Benson...... 
GA Ohio cea ooe ToledO.issess. Flower Deaconess. ....-...s.seeeees 3349 Cherry St........... Anna K. Vogler...... 
65|Oregon..... . - Marshfield. . (Ca SR IARC cco OER OEE Commercial Ave.........- Monta Bane......... 
66|Oklahoma. ..../Guthrie....... “lOkishoaia Methodist, «n- coc ucaue 2002 W. Warner Ave...... Frances Chappel. .... 
67 Pennsylvania. .|Philadelphia. ..|Methodist Episcopal............... S. Broad and Wolf Sts. ....|May A. Middleton. . . 
68|South Dakota. .|Brookings. . .. . Dakota Deacones8.............0-.- 905 Tenth Stems s4.09rec- Rose Grambsch. ..... 
69/South Dakota..|Mitchell..... . Methodist’ Statetc cts c oe leeeine sa etatecrne ae ee ee ee rod Mabel O. Woods. .... 
70|South Dakota. . Rapid City....|Methodist Deaconess........-...... 803 South St. ..2..5.....- Elva L. Wade....... 
71)Tennessee. . . . . Nashville...... Hubbard.03%. nics es eee ee 1113 First Ave.,S......... Hulda M. Lyttle..... 
72 eee Seattle: oa-nsus Seattle:General’? 7a. tacccseteee are Fifth Ave. and Marion Sts..|Evelyn Hall......... 
73|Washington....|Spokane...... Spokane Deaconess..............+-- 715 Fourth Ave........... Robert Warner...... 
74| Washington... .|Wenatchee.. . .|Central Washington Deaconess...... . Okanogan Ave.:.......... JOS Hawk: 22 eee 
75|Wisconsin. . .. . Green Bay... ..|Bellin Memorial................-.. 744 S. Webster Ave....... Dr. Julius J. Bellin. .. 
76|Wisconsin. ... . Madison...... Methodist; {:!..ccasacacnennoovente. 303 W. Washington Ave....!C. M. Fenby........ 
77|Wisconsin. ... . Rice Lake. .... Lakeside: Methodist. Sait cares scallion aes sae ee ee Henrietta B. Ritchie. . 
78|Wisconsin..... Richland Cent’r|Richland......-............-.0000- 43 1sParkew bic oetes hte ce Janet Currie......... 
79| Wisconsin. .... LaCrosse...... Methodist Hospital of LaCrosse...... Thirteenth and Badger Sts. .|Ella C. Ingwersen.... 
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| 3 a| 2 : 

=| 1) oy = 

o ~» o —Q $ S§ 

g = cS 9 BS tee | ee a a we Slee 
wet? se | 8 Be Bee Ger fos. (oe el co8| ae 
es| 8 ss] 28 / 2 | #2 | gl | geo) 3 leet 2858 eciaee 

s|3e | ae zZ 4 Sa a Suz BS lgsa/s§oald aa 
ZiAag| Se) 38 a ee Bee dae | 38 B28 Z3e bea 
1)1917|W. H. M.S S21. DOUT Sac esl) $e ece. $8,875 $8,060] $...... 19 126 ie 3! 1 

2/1911/Conf....... DOSE eee 105,545. 113,909 120,739 12,105} 112) 2,076 2 10 36 

3}1909/Conf....... 1,400,000 71,548} 631,647 522,029 531, 933 25,511} 225) 6,678 we 18 52 

4|1911|Conf....... SEED OUG Perel | ote 112,464 124,273 13,320 94) 2,248 Ze ane 42 

5)1922/Conf....... B50 000] kere 422,000 71,830 67,780 7,011 60 173 on 5 16 

6/1882|W. H. M. S..}1, 250,000 34,000} 197,000 356,873 384,055 10,274) 310) 7,175 are 121 90 

7\1902|W. H. M. 8... SD 2000| enon 900 32,198 2, 092 3,056 34 688 “2 3 14 

8}1916)W. H.M.S..| 175,000] ...... 53,500 36, 927 39, 687 1,219 50 720 ang 4 11 

9/1888/Bd. of Trus..|2,336,777/1,554,294) 298,835 761,021 713,950) 118,200) 275} 6,336 26 116 

10}1921|Conf....... CF 700 3 ceo 16,000 Opened|Feb. 11,'27 605 50 447 2 14 
11}1902/Conf....... 149,300 10,800 500 39,169 38, 780 3,500 43 992 4 15 
12|1898|Conf....... ,000 550} 320,100 148 857 139,079 11,962} 220) 4,207 11 65 
13}1918|Conf....... 456,200]... -.. 306 , 243 127,926 113,403 13,137] 125) 2,656 6 60 
14/1923 |Conf 5105000]. © 22! 2,000 84,500 84,470 7,500} 100} 3,294 1 8 27 
15}1908|Conf. . . 1,327,903 41,000} 387,147 722,155 624,894] 121,756) 375) 11,564 24 235 
16|1917|Conf. .. 75,000 5,000) ne. 22,608 25,076 ,869 35 610 2 6 
17|1922|Conf 632,000: 35,313} 335,000 109,873 117,937 27,157) 175] 2,766 na 41 
18|1901|Conf 1,297,000 83,000} 320,000 333,816 316,349 15,058] 262} 5,457 Bic 120 
19|1901|W. H. M.S. 50,000 1,446 12,000 31,768 32,268 3,257 40 949 2 18 14 
2011920/Conf....... 425 000) Se 275,000 129,400 124,512 6,045] 110) 3,234 Bei 11 58 
2111921!Conf....... 40,000). «02225 5 15,700 19,572 16,807 1,277 25 381 vas 3 9 
22/1921|Conf....... , 000 5,000 32,500 19,626 18,078 1,289 18 319 aoe 3 8 
23|1922|Conf....... 520,000) © 2.220, 55,463 21,765 21,740 303 40 517 reo 4 10 
24(1915|Conf...... . 221,728 11,000 59,500 86,026 55,402 7,489 50) 2,266 sey ses 13 
25/1892|Conf...... . 625,500 12,045} 100,000 137,042 136, 654 25,696] 145} 4,331 1 7 75 
26|1925|Conf....... 90,000 1,000 45,000 42,449 36, 786 2,258 36 846 1 4 14 
27|1922|Conf..:.... OO DOG 28 26, 653 21,668 24,486 894 31 460 Bee 2 9 
28|1921/Conf....... 142 O00)) on cena 14,000 24,875 23 , 240 4,909 31 864 4 15 
29|1922iConf....... 776,734 4,000) 260,819 229,361 217,323 9,124) 215) 4,117 ¥ 13 84 
30 1896| CCOTit ee oe 200,000 5,000 10,000 74,599 71,544 4,800 75| 1,944 Ait 5 34 
31/1922'\Conf....... 175,000) «x24 2. 85,000 45,926 49,970 8,000 54 959 Far 8 12 
32/1916|Bd. of Ed...]| 316,000 50,384 50,764 13,805 56} 1,068 eee 5 23 
$3/1911{Conf....... 511,861 309 , 240 306 , 669 57,039] 225) 3,514 aor 11 91 
34/1894/W. H. M.S.. 35,01 13,302 12,318 2,148 6} 18,749 1 1 2 
35/1896|Conf...... . 819,418 389,753 431,106 23,190] 175} 5,005 1 37 140 
36|1920/Conf....... 505,940 66,912 52,453 17,426 39 90 2 20] None 
37|1920|Conf....... 296 , 986 82,777 112,760 30,364 65| 2,240 a 7 46 
38|1893|Conf...... . 1,500,000 222,744 212,350 10,682} 168) 3,899 5 12 114 
39|1922|Conf 102,332 39,375 36,163 2,164 50 625 1 5 12 
40|1922|Conf 500, 68,357 65,060 3,100 75| 1,108 aie 13 22 
41|1887|Conf.. . 1,250,000 210,387 179,097 9,362} 225) 4,846 aes 8 60 
42|1906|Conf 100,000 28,933 28,572 900 33 937 ahs 6 15 
43/1917|Conf ZO O00 oe See scat — 80, 000|)  resamn: (ae ae Ei Soe iends Cl eee 2 6 16 
4411911|Conf....... 221,906 35,555 35, 249 1,777 60 911 4 2 23 
45|1917|Conf....... 75,000 110,847 119,415 11,402 33] 1873) . ... 14 14 
46}1920|Conf....... nted 12,339 11,808 1,500: 33 235 wee 4) None 
47|1911|Conf....... 50,000 20,005 19,803 1,377 30 629 eat ee 8 
48}1902|Conf....... 300,000 135,358 124,521 7,180} 125) 3,684 9 14 60 
4911921|Conf....... 180,500 26,828 24,631 1,600 34 759 3 4 16 
50|1919|Conf....... 50, 15,741 14,947 835 35 667 1 5 5 
HL1927 Conf... ... 307,561 62,991 72,378 5,702 50} 1,141 ath 8 20 
52|1891)Conf....... 38,000 255,770 240,474 48,458] 225) 4,783 3 15 90 
§3/1921/Conf. . ....-. 190,000 50,079 48 , 339 9,152 65] 1,409 afk 8 19 
§4/1912|W. H. M.S. i 700 70,097 70,085 6,192 65 181 2 5} None 
55|1894|Conf....... 5,000 112,135 105,500 8,000} 100) 1,609 14 15 6 
56}1881|Conf....... 2, in 448}1,579,134 0,000 611,986 559,931 6,990) 375] 21,790 oes 30 138 
57|1872|Conf....... 834,212 55,052 27,000 332,991 333,114] 120,000] 280) 6,385 nite 19 115 
58/1921/Conf....... ‘ 75, See , 000, 32,138 30,529 ,500 50 672 OE: 2 16 
59/1920|Conf....... 125,000} = 233. 1,500 14,842 14,704 300 35 455 ute 3 3 
60|1898|}Cen.Ger.Dea.}1,968,749] 389,000} 280,000 376,606 355,433] 106,644) 315) 6,795 33 25 100 
61/1889}C 2,475,583} 125,000) ...... 342 ,378 333 , 138 67,937] 165) 4,800 8 23 86 
62/1906 3°475 000 1,023,666) 5.0.2... 326,027 330,979) 168,529) 500} 5,289 pe 19 88 
63/1892 , 540,000 10,000} 640,520 347,775 411,300 96,712} 285) 4,927 at 145 
64|1907 R207 008. Vesireae 424 625 152,610 176,466 62,308] 155} 2,078 ares 57 
65|1923 WSL 54S) ears 124,678 31,601 38 , 498 9,500 15 604 9} None 
66}1906 157,314 7,584 21,000 38,758 35,965 2,929 40 697 5 16 
67|1882 1,500, 000}1,000, 000. 50,000 384,446 393,648] 160,000) 300) 5,784 19 125 
68}1912 50,000 Seen 3,000 18,742 18,678 500 14 529 5} None 
69}1917 PAW ie vere 8h ed ie 80, 287 79,778 9,539} 100) 1,851 6 38 
701912 TSB 3700) anata 85,770 52,264 54,691 4,010 60] 1,352 1 5 25 
71/1910 Bd. of E Ed.. 150,000 5000/0 eases 11,640 52,494 3,220} 140) 1,804 wae 8 32 
72|1900|Conf....... 180,000 LO[O00) 35% 234,336 224,579 14,500 94) 3,521 iar 71 80 
7311896|Conf....... 691,526) we 180,000} 1229,526] 1229,811} 129,410) 190) 4,465 4 11 75 
7411915|Conf....... 168,000} ...... 5, 500 49,278 45,465 3,144 50 1,164 1 4 27 
75|1908|Conf....... Dea EDU Lexie 81,652 105,910 90,096 7,995} 75] 1,831 9 60 
7611921|Conf....... 619,390) canes 525,045 89 , 293 82,525 4,409] 125) 1,672 9 50 
77|1920|Conf....... ZOSy OAH | emacs 185,156 31,300 27,692 899 34 662 5) None 
78|1924|Conf....... 0000) scam. 2,000 28, 950, 22,951 483 26 958 4) None 
79|-...|Conf....... 102/578] 23,300] 6,002)  54,772| 53,385] ...... 50| 1,690 20| None 
41,601,864|6,429, 197/9 ,372,359|10, 757, 465/10, 581, 679|1,617,384/8 ,979|219 , 637 105 801] 3,384 

1 Last year’s figures. 
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STATE City Home Street ADDRESS SUPERINTENDENT 
1/California..... Los Angeles... .|Pacific Old People’s..............-- 1061 N. Kingsley Drive....|J. H. Durbahn....... 
2|California..... odisiaier a. Bethany Old People’s. .... R. F. D. 1, Box 85........ A. G. Carlson........ 
3|California..... Oakland...... Beulah Rest............- 4690 Tompkins Ave....... Caroline Beyer....... 
4|Connecticut. . .|West Haven. . .|Methodist Church Home DEO SG: Set se sissate: tate: nne V. Palmer...... 
5|Dist. of Col... .|Washington....|Methodist Home.................+- 601 “M” St., N. W........ Mrs. E. Clark....... 
6/Illinois........ Chicago....... Bethany Home for Aged 5003 N. Paulina.......... N. P. Glemaker...... 
7\Illinois........ Chicago....... Methodist Old People’s...........-. 1415 Foster Ave.......... Mrs. W. A. Phillips. . 
8jIllinois........ Eawrenceville. JOldsMolk’s aarim atte catcsereinerce «=o actecte stele ole Sioce a area reinterare Charles L. Coleman.. 
Q\Illinois........ Quiney;5 ane ae OldSPeople’sirjaette.cis x .-seitepeskieve. cuz, /0ele 418 Washington (Staee nee Emil Hemke......... 

Indiana....... Warren....... Methodist Memorial...............]----5- pidbonenadeconioed ac A. W. Clark......... 
Kansas....... Clay Center... |Emanuel Home for Aged 2202'Sixth'St...- cass - ce - Otto Chellberg....... 
Kansas......- Topeka....... Methodist Episcopal.......... ...|College and Munson Sts... .|C. B. Zook.......... 
Louisiana New Orleans... |LaFon Old Folks’............ ...]8501 S. Robertson St... .../W. C. Hayward...... 
Maryland Baltimore. .... Home for the Aged...........-.-..- Fulton Ave. and Franklin. .|Etta Cuddy......... 
Maryland. .... Baltimore... .. Meth. Epis. Home for Aged Men Ee. 
aC, WOM yet ace rsa pe 1622 Druid Hill Ave....... H. M. Carrol........ 
Maryland. .... Westminster... |Cassell Home for Aged... 2... 0...) ieee e cee eee erect ee ete Steet 
Massachusetts .|Concord...... Home for Aged Methodist Women. . ...|Mollie E. Detwiler. 
Michigan...... Chelsea. ...... Old People’s Home of Detroit Conf...]................245- ...|W. J. Balmer. ....... 
Michigan...... Grand Rapids. . |Clark Memorial.................... 1546 Sherman St.......... Robert D. Freeman.. . 
Minnesota... ../Minneapolis. . . /Elim Old People’s.................. 934 Fourteenth Ave....... J. A. Jacobson....... 
Mississippi. . .|Waveland..... Old Folks and Retired Ministers’... .|..........0:ceeeeeeeeeees KB. R. Miller. ........ 
Missourl...... Marionville.. . . |Methodist Home for Aged... ........). 0... cccceeceeeeeeeeeeees Po He Pierce scm -ceee 
Nebraska...... Blaine. pace. Crowell Memorial.................. West Grant St............ W. H. Uuderwood.... 
New Jersey... . |Collingswood . .|Home for Aged and Infirm.......... Hadden Ave. and Zane St. .|Hlla R. Fell......... 
New Jersey... . |Lawnside..... . Home for Negro People............. Charleston & Fairview Ave.|Mrs. Lula Wilson... . . 
New Jersey... .|Ocean Grove... |Methodist Episcopal............... 63 Clark Ave............- John H. Parker, Jr... 
New York.....|Brooklyn...... Bethany Home for the Aged......... 604 HE. Fortieth St........ J. H. F. Boese....... 
New York.....|Brooklyn......|Brooklyn Meth. Epis. Ch. Home. .... Park PI.,. cor...N. Yo Ave: |i. .se0 eee ees 
New York... ..|Fort Edward... |Frederick D, Hodgman Memorial. . . .|191 Broadway............ D. H. Corkran....... 
New York.....|New York City. Methodist Episcopal Church Home.. .|Amsterdam and 92nd St....|Mrs. Robt. Armstrong 
New York... .. Ossining....... Bethel Swed. Meth. Epis. Home..... Narraganset and Pine...... Frank HE. Broman.... 
HOHIO. ..5% 660s Cincinnati... ..|Bethesda Home for Aged........... Lafayette Ave., Clifton.....|Matthew Herrmann. . 
INOS: nesbecon Cincinnati... . .|Methodist Home for Aged.......... College Hill. .|C. Lloyd Strecker... . 
Otten sac mages Elyria... 2... Elyria Home for the Aged........... West Ave. and Second St...|G. A. Reeder........ 
Oklahoma..... Claremore... .. OldsPeople's*Home x... kes ortslo sake plete warps scone oon cent ov clio] Reale ae et eae 
Oregon.......-|Salem........|Methodist Old People’s Home....... 346 S. Twenty-third St.....|Mrs. N. P. Oilman. . . 
Pennsylvania. . |Conneautville..|Ida M. Cribbs Memorial............|. 0.0.2.2. ce esc e eee ee eee Glen W. Moyer...... 
Pennsylvania. . |Philadelphia. . .|Methodist Epis. Home for Aged...... Edgely and Belmont... Lydia R. Miller...... 
Pennsylvania. . |Pittsburgh...../Methodist Episcopal............... Brown Hill Rd.,Mt. Lebanon B. BO Wolf.t. cco 
Pennsylvania. .|Tyrone....... Methodist Home for Aged........... 951 Washington AVO@s0 cae Emerson Karns. ..... 
South Carolina. |Charleston.....|Centenary Home for the Aged....... SS’ Smith: Stock caacmess caller eae eee 
ROXAS thes fins Houston...... Grace Hometfor the, Agedis sk. cxisAral thee oe Nemes take ene ieee al lacie aero eee 
3|Wisconsin..... Milwaukee... .|Home for the Aged................. 259 Eleventh St.......... Mary C. Grant...... 
Wisconsin..... Sparta........ Morrow Memorial Home for Aged... .|407 S. Water St........... Kate H. Graves...... 
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Ne eae Sl ee a a I ee 
1) 1910 |California........... $150, 000 $115,000 Secure $22,272 $21, 250 80 80 
Bie & (California sc. ae. sesc.. 1G P45 Foo. cdl 3,000 4,633 135 7 7 
3} 1912 |W. H. M.§......... OOO! Plies pret hoe ee te 5,112 4,167 17 15 
4| 1918 |New York East...... 139,500 DZ 063ie— | See 6,020 5,897 20 20 
5] 1889 |Baltimore........... 62,000 1095008! Waka. 18,921 17,740 80 50 
6| 1890 |Central Swedish...... 298-6001) Mee cleo 85,000 37,047 36,463 225 123 
7| 1898 |Rock River......... 378, 649 DST MOt Ube eS 53,246 53,034 150 135 
8/ 1909 |Southern Tlinois..... 1505000) cn. 95,000 6,360 6,107 54 30 
9] 1889 |Saint Louis German. . 200,000 90,000 16,300 138, 332 119,504 72 72 
10} 1908 |North Indiana....... 170,000 1565405) 2k oes 65,938 74,535 114 108 
11] 1907 | Western Swedish..... 10,500 TOO PR china ys 2,213 2,072 12 
12} 1904 Kansas ppl abpee Sc tetavaavees 2505000) ec wce 75,000 43,368 42,629 104 66 
13] 1881 |Louisiana........... POOO ea ance ley mee ar. 15, 14,800 150 133 
14} 1868 jBaltimore........... 250,000 400;000)/ sess 34,245 30,382 108 104 
15) 1870 !Washington......... EAROOO|) game cseral a Mabe sects catecsalh ML Content 120 120 
16} 1926 |Baltimore........... 125,000 BECAUICLE Ul tdi at eles git > oon cae | NIMES EE 120 120 
17| 1913 |New England........ 42,928 56,981 6,695 16,842 18 18 
BSW 906! |Detroig os nbs cee. ons 150,000 130,000 27,047 27,047 80 74 
19] 1906 |Michigan........... 336, 846 164,592 139,627 139,439 175 171 
20) 1914 |Norw. and Danish.. 115,000 111,000 14,647 14,257 125 125 
UTES eae Ge ee or eo 3; 000|(Not:incoperaltion ’ aasuenl 8. <eancl) =. ciesdae Abe 
22] 1925 |Saint Louis. 2005000)! acess 23,241 20,138 50 35 
23| 1907 |Nebraska...... 80,000 1,000 19,396 19,155 48 48 
24] 1891 |Camden Co. Chs 100,000 35,000 13,002 12,891 35 29 
25| 1922 |Delaware........... 6000 | ic ets 2,168 2,610) 10 4 
26| 1907 |New Jersey......... 91,324 142,000 50,574 50,596 89 89 
27| 1911 |East German........ 55,000 ZR OOO 9 eases 14,736 12,147 40 30 
28] 1883 |New York East...... 1621, 664 PASSEOSN —) eahe 145,679 138,050 1100 1100 
OT AOD TOV see: caleleiatolsrs a/nt=< 50,000 45: O00) Totes ax 4,330 5,743 12 12 
30] 1850 |New York.......... 120,000 EBSLOON acces 155,408 147,252 1110 1102 
31] 1913 |Eastern Swedish. .... 1160; 000)) 5. eetasees 115,000 117,000 112,000 125 122 
32} 1915 |Central German.. 181,418 1S67AS| we Wot 24,712 24,745 45 45 
33| 1899 |West Ohio.......... 270,482 319, 919) ee Weert 56,500 56,500 125 120 
34| 1902 |North-East Ohio..... 1125,000 176,677 123 , 682 120,000 120,000 138 138 
35] 1926 erg Seat cee Organized city Orc Heme Achaea VOM me et | (MERA ies 
36| 1909 TOMES cs as cysisae 174,000 ZAG POSS lm Pcp: 16,600 16,250 117 117 
37] 1919 Irie EU: 9 See oe 125,000 15,000 40,000 25,163 30,000 72 72 
38] 1865 |Philadelphia......... 1750,000 #3603000 cena 156,788 155,426 1147 1147 
39] 1911 |Pittsburgh.......... 400,000 25,010 34,030 25,413 23,518 70 65 
40] 1920 |Cent. Pennsylvania. . . 220,000 63,800 78,000 106,825 105, 695 100 100 
41! 1895 |South Carolina....... 7,000 Notiinioperation® We hese | een ren 
AP) 1925 |Pexas.. 0 sear TOOT LAMIZEO A eres ll « shntaehd .  “piesen ve 
AS ee AWASCOUBING sieicie.e'e ote 65,000 574 16,000 4,982 6,302 24 23 
44] 1917 |West Wisconsin...... 102,578 47,133 5, 634 7,677 9,624 21 21 
$6,704,132) $3,863,761 $561,646] $1,010,917 $968 , 942 2,509 2,199 














1 Last year’s figures. 
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Location anp Name or InstiTuTION 


NAME oF SUPERINTENDENT 


Albany, N. Y. : 5 
Esther and Deaconess Home, 3 Columbia Place, Hattie 
Mey Heaths: Gipt ce sarc ribo sorere cantante) everest 
Baltimore, Md. : 
Baltimore Deaconess Home, 1301 Madison Ave., Ida A. 
Jordant Supt... =) sBecc de i... tceeeeloee eee mae 
Barre, Vt. 
Nancy Rollins Deaconess Home and Settlement, 101 
Smith St. Mary EB. -Ritter; Supt.......2...+0..5...- 
Bridgeport, Ohio 
Holloway Deaconess Home, corner Howard and Lee Sts., 
Matilda Reeves: oupts sm. ton. dean ee eet eta 
Brooklyn, N.Y. ’ ae 
Brooklyn Deaconess Home, 238 President St., Lillian H. 
WeldaysSapte.etawrcoe os Seem ee oe ene 
Buffalo, N. Y. . 
Buffalo Deaconess Home, 18 Kosciuszko St., Zella F. 
eM SUP pk Qo eis were Ser ance tree 
Camden, N. J. : 
New Jersey Conference Deaconess Home, 278 Kaighn 
Ave., Mrs. R. C. Richards, Supt..................- 
Chautauqua, N.Y. ; ; 
Fenton Memorial Rest Home, Claribel Winchester, Supt. 
Chicago, Il. 
Chicazo Deaconess Home, 22 West Erie St., Flora A. 
SorberiSuot: : : ae e cuz t 13.0 see aden ene eee 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Elizabeth Gamble Deaconess Home, 1027 Wesley Ave., 
Meda HRobertson Supt: ...7ireasmornc anes tee a 
The Deaconess Mother House, Louise Golder, Supt..... 
Louise Golder Deaconess Home and Fanny Nast Gamble 
Memorial Chapel, Oak and Reading Road, Louise 
GolderpStapt. :cichcmeatrs «isan eee coe eee 


*Branch Homes 
Milwaukee, Wis., Deaconess Home, 2324 Chestnut St., 
Louise:Spilker) Suptvaen... o> saeco 


*Stations 

AkronOhO:s: Haeee ek einen eee Teen oe 
Houston ex: :2:\siseeqo sees vais ldeaoen oes ec Sete 
Portsmouth: (Ohio tery ten cease ue oe eee 
New: Orleans) Lai teat aren nies ateae tay ene 
Saintihouts Mo berns © atin ue eects Mae 
South Bendiyind: 4 s005~. -s3,:438 ee eee 
Terre-Haute, Ind sang s).0 saath oe ean eet 
Cincinnati, Ohio: First Church City Mission, C. B. 

Woche Supt. faa gee at Ae ee ee 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Methodist Episcopal Deaconess Home and West Side 
Community House, 3000 Bridge Ave., Mrs. Harriet 
Gilbert, Supt: cece age de ee er ee 
Columdus, Ohio 
McKelvey Deaconess Home, 72 South Washington Ave., 
Mrstie do Rogers: ;supts on sack acters 
Denver, Colo. 
Margaret Evans Deaconess Home, 1630 Ogden St., Mrs. 
Korevia ‘Finley, Supt: Gace ete eee 
Des Moines, Iowa 








ee Deaconess Home, 921 Pleasant St., A. E. Griffith, 
SHES S52 ate oreo res ere ane oe Sie 





* Data for these included in above. 


DEACONESS HOMES AND WORK OF DEACONESSES 


Date of Establishment 


1899 
1892 
1911 
1890 
1892 
1890 


1913 
1917 


1887 
1888 
1896 


1899 


1920 
1924 
1923 
1922 
1923 
1923 
1920 


1908 
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eRe 2 gs 
3 3 . a [8 
2 a e ae 
Ay ox a fe |o g 
dl i] 
> g a Bg g (8s 
Bre aloe hee er Bee 
s a al ee Ome) 
$7,000] $......| $...... $2,956] $2,341] 3 
31,000) 31,000) ...... 16,183} 14,630} 17 
pV eee Al bel RR oa, 4,015 2,528 1 
10,000] 2,000] ...... 5,725] 5,386] 7 
45,000] 45,000] ...... 47,272] 12,491] 14 
43,575| 24,209] ...... 7,659] 6,016] 1 
1204000 eee |e 8. 768s 4 
27,000| 10,000] ...... 674 478 
65,000} 60,000) ...... 15,387| 14,799] 13 
126,000] 109,127) ...... 18,949] 20,369] 16 
155,500} 51,000] ...... 35,000} 29,000] 64 
250,000] 27,692] 33,320] 65,249] 76,773] 24 
15,000] 5,000] ...... 7,425] 7,411] 5 
18,500 | sor ee ee 15,068} 7,880] 8 
13 <000| ies weal ae ee 1,7411 1,6621 10 





Number of 


Probationers 


15 
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DEACONESS HOMES AND WORK OF DEACONESSES 





Location anp Name or InstrTuTION 


Name oF SUPERINTENDENT 


Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit Deaconess Home, 437 Putnam Ave., Kate A. 
iBlackburny up s-oartemieisccietelacie scree eroeierormeteeas ere 
Epworth Heights, Mich. 
Elvira Olney Rest Home, Mrs. C. W. McFarland, Supt. . 
Fall River, Mass. : 
Fall River Deaconess Home, 825 Second St., B. Marion 
THO Des SUD Une sie teus eae ola ee aera es Rt a ete 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Aldrich Deaconess and Esther Home, 523 Lyon St., Mrs. 
Hila ‘C: Hartshorn) Suptt .. cscs sess ooeies neee e oak 
Harrisburg, Pa. ; 
Harrisburg Deaconess Home, 116 Vine St., Edna F. 
(Mannings Suptaeccvcnterascew ascites pie ete catia imei eieie ee 
Huntington Beach, Cal. ; 
Wing Deaconess Rest Home, 121 Eighth St., Margaret 
Eriesia SU pt aeycldsaeene srl a Booraletiwlbleeess Bye rior 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indiana Conference Deaconess Home, 922 North Capitol 
Ave., Claribel Winchester, Supt...................- 
Jersey City, N. J. } 
Jersey City Deaconess Home, 31 Kensington Ave., Mrs. 
Rose Orchard, (Saptisccssceiz servers actos Sa saie ions «coterie 
Lake Bluff, Iu. 
Agard Deaconess Rest Home, 405 Scranton Ave., Mary 
ARUP A DAT bavoUD betes ia rej orsis. ev eicieve mpiatsle wate lemma taiele 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Southern California Conference Deaconess Home, Mrs. 
C. W. Horton, Supt 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Milwaukee Deaconess and Girls’ Home, 930 Cedar St., 
Mary C. Grant, Supt 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tourtellotte Memorial Deaconess Home, 915 East Four- 
teenth St., Anna Burgess, Supt 
Mountain Lake Park, Md. 
Thompson Rest Home, Octavia Hicks, Supt........... 
Newark, N. J. 
Newark Conference Deaconess Home, 219 Fairmont Ave., 
Tallian Beidelmany Supte< ses seca ten bes ace ck 
New Castle, Pa. 
Irene Maitland Deaconess Home, 107 Phillips St., Mrs. 
Maude Montgomery, Supt................0.c..e00e 
Newton, Pa. 
— M. Skeer Rest Home, Miss Winetta L. Stacks, 
New York City, N. Y. 
New York Deaconess Association, 1175 Madison Ave., 
Margarets Eekley; Supt: .... ems ce tee eee ae 
Ocean Grove, N. 
Bancroft Rest Home, Mrs. Ada B. Murphy, Supt...... 
Omaha, Neb. 
Omaha City Mission, Harriet E. Laney, Supt.......... 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Robineroft Rest Home, 1425 North Garfield Ave., Mrs. 
E. R. Roseman, Supt 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia Deaconess Home and Settlement, 609 Vine 
St. and 606 Wood St., Winetta L. Stacks, Supt GOA Be US 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Methodist Episcopal Deaconess Home, 2000 
Fifth Ave., Sata E. Eyler, Supt.................... 
Portland, Ore 
Methodist Deaconess Home, 815 East Flanders St., 
Nellie 'M-' Curtis,{Stptescc-ac cece ccune eee ne 


_* Guests. 





Date of Establishment 


1889 
1900 


1893 
1893 
1910 
1906 
1912 
1897 
1895 
1896 
1899 


1888 
1899 


1899 
1910 
1912 


1889 
1891 
1876 


1924 
1892 


1891 


Value of Property 


$80, 440 
5,000 


21,000 





25, 000 


10,000 


3,500 


12,000 


25,000 





50,000 


18,000 


235,000 


150,000 
16,500 


20,000 


10,000 


3,500 


600, 000 
80,000 
20,000 





197,750 


51,000 


8,000 


Amount of Endowment 


$14,099 


50,000 


8,797 





9,000 


59, 209 


Debt 


$19, 200 


2,000 








25,000 


Receipts from All 


Sources 


$11,688 
604 


13,168 


7,387 





3,752 


6,000 


5,129 


400 


38 , 849 
24,616 


5,813 


49,139 


15,751 


5,611 


Current Expenses 
Number of Licensed 


$10,083 
580, 





475 


5,045 


3,000 


9,781 





6,500 
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DEACONESS HOMES AND WORK OF DEACONESSES 


















































5 8 4 
g imo) e = n & 
i = 8 =< 2 |8 
Location AND Name or INSTITUTION iret & a g 5 2 
¢\ 2 |e g | Bee 
Name or SUPERINTENDENT io] a & 2 aa oetsas 
S : 3 as | & |ssiss 
oye ¢ ey ee E |sslse 
Ss o o o 
fa s Be fa =f) 6 jeZalad 
Providence, R. I. : 
Providence Deaconess Home, 136 Prairie Ave., Hannah 
Solomons Suptticen: 4 atta. certs so ee oe ee ee 1894 | $15,000] $23,000] $...... $4,400) $3,380] 8 
Lucy Rider Meyer Hall, 186 Prairie Ave., Hannah Solo- 
WIOD SOUPS rence es sts caked ons ecesoriea waaay Mosier eres 1912 15 000s. tae |. taser COTA meg | 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Davis Deaconess Home, 347 South Fourth East St., Miss 
Wilma Swartslander, Supt................e0eeeee ee 1894 14000) 8 oc cee ot ae ie eats ee mie 3] 1 
San Francisco, Cal. : 
Rriendlys@enter: (Uta liar) ici: crsatajereresstsrsnacerevere atom aceite dee emis et emcee || vexciesiete | ears aeec hi meee ll meee 2 3 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spencer H. Carr Memorial Deaconess Home, Ruth A. 
Mosler Suptoaeesccuiby nce A epaatars o Sui eae de 1899 295000) ace. 7,850} 23,187; 23,219] 8] 2 
Deaconess Settlement, 1510 Rainier Ave., Charlotte 
Howland) | Supts. hc ccteask choca ce eee cise lien 1910y|) “Rented|\" .aetecl) sasmae 6,043] 6,006) 4] 1 
Stouz City, Iowa 
Shesler Deaconess Homé, 1308 Nebraska St., Mrs. W. W. 
Browns Supt rat cian anes renee he aie 1900 60; 000) Mic cepee lee eee 4,617) 4,569) 8 
Utica, N.Y. 
Utica Italian Settlement, 615 Mary St., Helen Marie 
Biche Sup biomes « sceeitino en een eseeae le aes 1906 565900) esa o 445} 2,841] 3,346) 2 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington Deaconess Home, 2907 Thirteenth St., N. W., : 
Mae Smith? Suptin ce toes ck ce tee cen, a dneesto ton: 1890 125000| (aoe 4,000} 9,427} 7,819} 9] 1 
Wichita, Kan. 
Southwest Kansas Conference Deaconess Home, 457 
North St., Agnes M. Little, Supt................... 1898 15,000) caked Mee: 7,401 7,443) 11 
Wilmington, Del. 
Riddle Memorial Deaconess Home, 307 West St., Tosa 
Santee, Supt. .c6.. cece eee ye San eens ERO ARE ONG 1907 OF000) Bk eel) Sercescs 5,500} 5,500} 1] .. 
Work of Deaconesses Not Located in Institutions......... 2S) Oa RM nace ea eos a RE eee) ee ae 14 
Boba S syscctrastecxvsciohevs aver Pee ara Sane Re 2,854,315] 629,623] 106,815) 582,857) 502,742) 403] 215 
*D. V.B.S 
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HOMES FOR BUSINESS GIRLS AND YOUNG MEN 








Srreet ADDRESS 








z STaTe City Homer 
1/Alabama...... Birmingham. ..|Esther Home for Girls.............. 
2\California..... Los Angeles... .|Norwegian-Danish Girls’............ 
3|California..... San Diego..... Esther Home for Girls.............. 
4\Illinois........ Chicago....... Deaconess and Woman’s............ 
5|IIlinois........ Chicago....... Friendship Home.................. 
6|Illinois........ Chicago......- Esther Home for Girls.............. 
7\Illinois........ Chicago....... Susanna Wesley Home.............. 
8Illinois........ Chicago....... Young Women’s Bethany........... 
Ollowaeneies soe Des Moines... .|Esther Hall....................... 

10 Mowaenyen ace Sioux City.....|Esther Home for Girls.............. 

11|Maryland..... Baltimore. .... Wo-Ho-Mis Lodge................. 

12|Michigan...... Detroit....... Detroit Esther Hall................ 

13] Michigan. )Detroit... ...0. Friendship Home... ..... 226.220... 

14|Michigan...... Grand Rapids. .|Esther Hall....................... 

15|/Minnessta......|Saint.Paul-.y.13.|Girls ‘Clubs 2.2 5) foacec. seach 
16|Missouri...... Saint Louis....|Luccock Lodge.................0-- 
17|Nebraska...... Omaha. sa. ptuntz Hall (a. dee cocci ae 
1S|ORio ee events Cincinnati... ..|Emanuel Home for Girls............ 
19} Ohio Mtn. Oincinnati;. a. sther ballan.c.. 2... Assen eee 
20\Ohio seca os Cincinnati...../William Nast Christian Home for 
WoungaMen: oy Weds ee Seen 

PAULO Nene iernaae Toledo........ Flower Esther Home. . 

22 Rhode Island. .|Pawtucket.....|Fliedner Hall... .... 

23 Uitahmerivsscee Ogden. nae Ogden Esther Home................ 

24 Warconsit ...|Milwaukee. .. .|Home for Working Girls............ 

25|Wisconsin. ....|Sheboygan.....|Methodist Home for Girls........... 

26|Pennsylvania. . Philadelphia. . | EriendshipjHomesun. 0-0 seen concn 
27|Pennsylvania. .|Philadelphia...|Esther Hall....................... 





. .|1324 Superior St 
.|144 Broadway 


1856 N. Sawyer Ave 
3015 Prairie Ave 
5387 Melrose St........... 
4651 N. Paulina St 
824 Center St 


23: Lyons St... 2. eecme es 
181 W. College Ave 
3610 Delaware Ave 
1509 S. Tenth St 
1308 Race St 


ISH 7 Race Stzneoeieee eee 
25th and Adams Ave...... 
Niagara and Seventh St... . 
1939 N. ee St. 





5 


2021 Mount Vernon St.. 








SUPERINTENDENT 


Isabel ening 
Emma Linderud 
Mrs. Adah Waters... . 
Marietta Kckermann. . 
Hilda Swan 
Catherine Bengel... .. 
Mrs.Cora E.Chambers 
Mrs. Hattie Lower. . . 
Mrs.Anna D. Hardesty 
Mrs. Carrie Fieney 
Florence McGee. . 
Mrs. W. P. Gamber . 
Mrs. Ida Martin 
Mrs. Flora Smedley.. . 
. B. Koch 
Ida Taylor 


William Weiler....... 
Mrs. Alice A. Rout... 
Zillah Dower 
Mabel Dunn 


Mrs. E. F. Thomas. . 
.|Mrs. Alva G. Harding. 
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iy .S 6) 
5 = = ss 
& 2 Be 5 38 “ z re 
aw 2 i » n 
Si : Ss BE ae lg Baal (oe alk od 
| 33 | Ba os 5 Sb ob eS 
S| 8a & a & BIE 2 3Q RR ae g 
Z| AR =< Sa <a A ms AS ‘é) Z 
Ny et22" We Hens << Gee Rented See 1 $2,000 1 $3,600 1 $3,600 125 1150 
2| 1918 |Norwegian and Daish .. PO ite Oo yt erent 14,800 13,900 130 130 
3] 1921 |W. H. M. Sa Sean Boor ATO ier eh ee rue 5,900 5,500 27 20 
4| 1910 |Norwegian and Danish.. S000) ae 8,975 19,162 14,201 45 45 
Fy mt We DEA eh tetera ale, a5 es SE OOO) iy sees |e MSS 10,975 10,725 34 34 
BH AOH A We He MS. ones. te COANE. ai Desa Mee oe nea 116,276 114,868 41 41 
| es Aisle IVE Sic. aiadeue ete Secs DOO er islet Me nee s 6,143 6,922 45 45 
8} 1914 |Chicago German....... AQPOGO I meee. ee 0 yemreinee 7,595 7,402 21 21 
8) RSC Eas Rae Irmo 12-0OO|ye  aasteesr: 3,000 3,039 2,900 12 10 
10} 1924 |W. H.M.S......-.... GOOOO me Sece oN ptr ts 7,546 6,850 32 30 
NE ane Saas es hes 100,000 29,000 31,472 27,736 67 58 
Phe sae | Detrolbs <<ccs-0= 07s 2-5 ED OOO a Goal a all Der ace 12,727 12,852 45 32 
PS | Detroibsciaiecis see-e soe 20650) ee aks 11,730 899 899 8 17 
ee Hae eros relive Sisk ee ccoan os See Aldrich| Deaconess H} ome 9,380 9,374 35 30 
Re Matra ae thats on Se AOS OOO em a ase eras] enn me Massie 7,623 7,926 41 104 
16} 1919 |Local Church.......... SM WE cree le earonaee iin. geneoinad | Sulla csocc 130 130 
17| 1923 |Confs. Area.........-. ASTO00|! eee 55,000 23,625 23,217 75 51 
18] 1924 |Central German........ 220,000 25,000 42,000 22,000 15,000 60 50 
ON oe ONO) Sit ac ace PRR eT AARON Sos 18,000: 7,852 7,756 38 27 
20] 1912 |Central German....... SONOOO La aheateail) = oy vert aac 26 , 050 2,159 27 22 
21) 1919 |W. H.M.S HOLOOOD! | Meaket. || we. s aes 6,644 6,250 28 28 
ONO i: str eicler en expen: m.al ade PO OOOK 0) Seceiec) OT ctriens 6,398 6,425 Ava 22 
23) 1913 |W. H. M. ORAS T INE UE erveteeealh = Ue ibis tie 15,877 15,420 120 130 
Al) SeelDeaconess'and Girls Holme wee] rete ef eee eel 0 ewe ae aes 
95| 1920 |Wisconsin............- $0 OO0|N pee naceee i Uleaacretrcntl) me criertstielliie t) testecieiee Bertie 2s 
96| 25: |Philadelphia....-....-.. AS OOO > eee he! Lear is) 1,168 20 20 
27 Philadelphia........... 150005 5 Reel Lees 6,831 6,590 20 19 
$1,264,450 $25,000 $169, 705 $253, 769 $209 , 640 834 966 
* Last year’s figures, 
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SCHOOLS WHERE THE APPROVED COURSE 








ig City Srare Name or Scuoon SUPERINTENDENT 
IUNBOStOn: sovansa- Massachusetts... .|Boston University School of Religious Mducation..... . Walter S. Athearn, Dean. ... 
2|Chicago......... noise wacko 2 Chicago Training Schoobhe. cece tee aie erie cee Louis F. W. Lesemann, Pres. 
SlOincinnati:. « cq] OW1Osve ele cnc Cincinnati Missionary Training School............... Rev. C. E. Schenk......... 
4\Cimeinnati... ..0.|ObI0. 2.666. a Dorcas Institute.25 ane gee acto eaete cemernc ties Rev. Frederick Schaub... ... 
5!Des Moines...... Mowatarcvectoatnts Iowa National Bible Training School................ Rev. As By. Griffith years 
6/Kansas City-..... Missouri........ Kansas City National Training School............... Anna Neiderheiser......... 
7|New Haven..... Connecticut..... Dwight W. Blakeslee Memorial Training School... .... Rev. Charles E. Barto... ... 
8/San Francisco... .|California....... San Francisco National Training School............. Dr. and Mrs. E. V. DuBois.. 
Ol Seattle tessa... +s: Washington..... Northwest Training School......:..........0-.-0e05 Ruth A. Fogle... ...2.02..5 
10|Washington..... Dist. of Columbia.|Lucy Webb Hayes National Training School.......... Elizabeth A. Brubaker. ..,.. 




















DEACONESS 

Ss STATE Crry Name or Scuoon Srreer AppREss SUPERINTENDENT 
1/Llinois........ Aurorasn.jes as Jennings Semimaryaeme- tee aaa eee ae re eee Bertha Barber. ...... 
2\Ulinois. ........ Quiney........ Chaddock Boys’ School............. 24th and Madison Park. ...|Mrs. Eva E. Frields. . 
3/Indiana....... Rensselaer... ..|Monnett School for Girls............ 226 College Ave.......... Mary A. Sager....... 
4|Missouri...... Webster Grove.|Epworth School for Girls............ 25 E. Pacific Ave......... Eloise A. Hafford..... 
5|/Montana...... Helena....... Montana Deaconess School.......... Routes HAr?s-s Sc ncehacaany Roxana Beck........ 


























OF STUDY FOR DEACONESSES IS TAUGHT 
























































mn ad qe 
a : P . 3 E HS as 2 g 
ae S| we Gesteesl c2 Gecteee| 2 [£2 1o3 FE? 
fee) 22 | 22 | . | 28] 32 [Eeiesl os EVURES) 2 | 28 | 24 ee 
Eases cree gs ete a ee ec | Oe CO 
| Bae an os eee ae es 
2/1885] 360,374] 329,159| ...... 84,152] 45,560, 2] 3 10/10} 132] +25) = 3]—st02 
3|1907| 126,000] 109,127| ...... 18,949| 20,360] 4 5) Gales Tipeeeaol pal 38 
4|1910| 15,000} 17,000] ...... 8,000 7,800) 4} 4 5 goolet otis a! b6. (9 
5/1803/ 250,000] ...... (2 aeianeeet igang Bioeee! agree chee agl nc ea0l= Lok «40 
6{1899| 500,000} 8,700] ...... 37,811| 36,752} 1) - 8| 41 io} 80, 75] -19f 14 
7/1906] 25,000} ...... 8,000 7,877| 8,001 7) ae i Meas foals | ae 
gjiso4| 127,000 ......1 ...... 31,882| 20,677} 2 Fee oni: Ds | 2 
gl1906| 29,000] ....... 7,850| 18,446| 19,944 Papeete ommee hy 
10/1891] See Sibley|Hospital| ...... 29,367} 29,367 3 1 5 5 42 4 1 37 
$1,432, 374|$463,986/$155,850|$236,484/$197,470 30 20 ii| 37/4} =| ~st60| 43/304 
i i 
* Deaconesses and Missionaries. 
SCHOOLS 
- 5 
E ‘38 2 = sal 
S| Ae Bs Ze a3 a ae be & | 268 
1] 1859 |Rock River........... rE Se: Ss: hee Gi Be, Sa Si ied see 
PeqRGorilimois yee. + aps os 160,510 126,114 52,685 49,027 48 462 70 75 
3} 1908 |Northwest Indiana. .... AN OOO) Ete rats ices 3,500 11,144 10,970 36 34 
4| 1909 |Saint Louis............ CORLL ine ieee | a aE eet 16,179 16,179 54 its 
5] 1909 |Montana.............- 190,000 20,000 10,000 21,005 20,927 70 85 
$459,510 $146,114] $66,185, $07,355] $96,538) 230 a1 
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HOMES FOR CHILDREN OF THE 





SUPERINTENDENT 















Charles T. Hatten... . 
Charles A. Robinson. . 
Flora A. Rice........ 


.|Jennie Mathias 
John W. Hagan. 





..|Mrs. Perla McMasters 
.|Mrs. Ei 


Emma B. Laizure 
.|Isabel Fleming....... 
Ella M. Hayward... . 
Mrs. Ora Lucas Oakes. 


..|Jessie K. Arbuckle. . 
..|C. C. Hall 

..|Mrs. T. W. Asher 
.|Martin Gravenstein.. . 





Ara Vaught.....2.°.. 


Joseph L. Stout...... 





Stato City Home Strent ADDRESS 
CS) 
a| 
1jAlaska........ Seward....... Jessie Lee........... ay pause pobeciD|lasona domo dodbo> ine game 
2|California Gardena...... Spanish-American Institute........ 15801 S. Figueroa St....... 
3|California...../LaVerne...... David and Margaret... ............- TANG vAVes ae enn sonny. 
4|California..... Los Angeles. ..|Frances M. DePauw Spanish School 
for Girls aes Gam tociseaeicse mute 
5|California Oakland........ Fred Finch Orphanage....... 
6/California...../San Francisco. .|Ellen Stark Ford............ 
7\California...../San Francisco. .|McKinely Orphanage........ : 
8|California. ... ./San Francisco. . | Methodist Episcopal Chinese. . ; 
9|Dist. of Col. .|Washington....|Swartzell Methodist.......... 201 Rittenhouse St., N.W.. 
10 Honolulu.. >... Susannah Wesley......... LT4S Noi Sts ne oe cie antes 
11 ..-|Lake Bluff.....|Methodist Deaconess......... 611 Evanston St 
12 .|Mount Vernon.|Methodist Orphanage........ Richview Road. 
13 .|Normal....... Mason Deaconess Babyfold. . . 104 E. Willow. . 
14 seve! POlowneen ..|Peek Orphanage. ....... ROE Dinete ace 
15 .| Urbana. . .|Cunningham Children’s . Cunningham Ave 
UG lIindianaes te al aoe cere ex pashor Orphanage acdc sae cemcion cert sete ace nee ene eee 
17 Lebanon »«|<ndiana, Methodist: Children’si.2...- 02-0 oc ccsoeonen cneuenas 
18 Dubuque ..|Hillerest Deaconess Babyfold Asbury Roads snes dessus 
19 Newton a) Kansas Methodist ative .ctna tas aca oon eatin hone 
20 Baldwin PASEO El yore Ogee can oeoenac|lngocdvoseebocsoccdoonos sas 
21 Towson. ..|Kelso Home for Girls. .... Chesapeake Ave.......... 
22|Maryland..... Sykesville. ....|Strawbridge Home for Boys... ......)..0.0cccccccseccececceees 
23|Massachusetts .|Fall River.....|Girls’ Industrial... ..... ..129 Berkley St............+ 
24|Massachusetts .| Natick. . J. W. Wilbur Health Hom .« 169 Cottage Stems. cx... ame 
25|Michigan...... Farmington. ..-|Methodist Children’s. ...... -|4000 Vermont Ave........ 
26]Missouri..... . Warrenton... . .|Central Wesleyan Orphan'vesac en ace |e ere ee 
27|Nebraska...... OrKeG ees Mothers’ Jewels...............0.. Nineteenth & Division Ave. 
28|New York... ..|Binghamton. . .|Children’s Home of Wyoming Conf. . DUN Os 4 acon ennai 
29|New York. -|Dobbs Ferry.. .|Saint Christopher’s Home.......... 79 Broadway............. 
30/New York, -/ Williamsville. . .|Methodist Home for Children........]...................-..... 
53010) \( ae Bereaneen er ere German Methodist Orphan Asylum. . 191 B. Center St.......... 
32/Ohio.........|Worthington.. ./Meth. Children’s Home Asso. of Ohio.|................-........ 
33)Pennsylvania. .|Bakerstown....|Epworth Fresh Air Home...........|..+.+++000000.00000000 0. 
34|Pennsylvania. .|Hulton (P. O., 
\ Oakmont). ..|Elizabeth A. Bradley’s Children... .. 214 Hulton Road......... 
35] Pennsylvania. . Mechanicsburg Methodist Home for Children...... 318 W. Main St... 0... 
36/Pennsylvania. .|Philadelphia. . .|Methodist Episcopal Orphanage... .. Monument Ave., E. of Bel- 
MONG oe ee ae 
37|Pennsylvania. .|Pittsburgh.....|Louise Home for Babies........... 336 S. Rebecca St......... 
38| Pennsylvania. .|Pittsburgh.....|/Robert Boyd Ward Home.......... 3890 Bigelow Boulevard 
39 eee | |Sheffield® -j5-7-.|iRuthy MersmithhG hildren'sase:etee. i ilies aie eenea wns nani 
40)Porto Rico. . . . |Hatillo.. .-|Geo. O. Robinson Institute for Boys. .|..............0+..0e-0 ee. 
41|/Porto Rico..../San Turce.....|Geo. O. Robinson Orphanage iss) Sole vill tic seiaye ete Mere 
42)Washington....|Everett.......|/Deaconess Children’s.............. 2131 Highland Ave........ 
43) Washington... .|Seattle........ Catherine P. Blaine............... Eleventh and Terrace Sts... 
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Mrs. M. G. Kuebler. . 


Woo 


Hajesellers see cay ane 


ees C. Alvira... 
Mrs. J. C. Murray... . 
Bertha B. Enley..... 





Mrs. Kate McClelland 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 























1 Last year’s figures. 
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Z 
3 Z af 
| = Be oye 
= Es ite 38 4 3A 
ea 2 es BE 25 BS 2 | 32 
4 23 & 38 og B Bb Ob S oO. 
s| 32 ie a2 Pe a Ss BS B | Ba 
4) AR =< ae a ‘a) aa aS S) Za 
ee ee ee ee Dl lee Bride e | 
1892 |W. H. M.S... * $125,000)... eons $30,000} $30,000 25 
1912 |Southern California... 150,000 10,650 7,000 33,974 35,074 110 110 
1910 |W. H.M.S......... 215; 000|0 © Sst ne ones 25, 886 26, 268 135 100 
1900 |W. H.M.S......... 26500 |r Racca = TRA 16,246 15,827 125 150 
1891 |California........... 100,000 HZ O00| Fr =e ecen 90, 204 89, 671 100 150 
1902 |W.H.M.S......... 25000 iidae eens.) arp tre aes 8,478 8,950 38 33 
1897 |California........... 53,000 35,000) es c2 18,000 15,000 45 45 
1869 |W. H.M.S......... 632300] ho Pts ee Re ae 18,355 17,928 40 80 
1912. |W. H,M.S......... 50,000 SYOO0I" sueg ee eee 8,000 7,600 27 35 
1899 |W. H.M.S......... 71,520 5,220 3,000 21,912 23,501 90 93 
1894 [Rock River.......:. 200,000 233,50 303500| 6k aos, | Pge ee 150 215 
1911 |Southern Illinois... . . 802000 Re yates cee 30,000 23,000 60 46 
1905 |Central Illinois... . .. TONG Tr eee oN Eee A 16,237 16,313 72 142 
1916 |W. H.M.S......... 2B S000 | mg eam ee een oe 5,239 4,600 11 ro 
1895 |Illinois.............- 106, 100 13,000 1,706 22,738 24,444 75 89 
LODGE K 5 TNE eR ose. 8 Orsarized tL Zea tec tee WA tl amen aalh (hate os ope tae 
1915 |Indiana............. 0; 000|be = ce 27,000 10,553 10,483 100 100 
1914 |Upper lowa......... 40,000 5,911 11,179 12,861 12,485 40 45 
102 7a eer meet rian SECT Oe cee AY RSE SS al ens nes al Ae 
1929 TWH MaS. > e..2: AS QOO| Aen Cree |i ae ee, 111,416 111,220 53 53 
1873 |Baltimore..........- 165,000 83,500 4,094 22,207 27,301 75 54 
1923 |Baltimore..........- TIS SO00 eee ele ester 13,062 11,164 52 22 
1906 |New England So..... 10,000 2ONOO0 | EEe eee. 5,259 5,248 20 25 
1917 |New England........ 20,500 3,882 8,000 6,141 12,885 27 97 
1917 |Michigan.......-... 250,000 500,000 14,997 84,932 80, 124 327 327 
1864 |Saint Louis German. . 150,000 1144900] feed nab! 26,469 25,159 120 120 
1890 |W. H.M.S......... IEE | ale Scere ls ae aKa i a Ab 109 109 
1913 |Wyoming........... 300,000 5,000 25 000 20,000 21,000 70 66 
1881 New } You: East. ..... 170,580 404,664, ...... 73,393 64,620 135 135 
1910 |Genesee.......-..... 245,068 10,700 25,000 53,038 53, 038 99 86 
1864 Ser Bast Ohio... 697,381 160,355 46,454 42,831 45,205 100 83 
1911 |West Ohio.......... 192,389 1512955 | emer eee 70,158 72,512 120 180 
1911 Pitiatnirah MELA SN 30,852 5042 | Menara ea 11,075 9,985 100 597 
1905 |Pittsburgh...... ike 30,000 5000 Me ere tre 6,800 8,608 35 26 
1919 |Cent. Pennsylvania. .. 260,000 27,000 100,000 14,146 14,146 61 48 
1879 |Philadelphia......... 1,500,000} 1,500,000} —.......... 90,000 60,000 200 117 
.... |Pittsburgh.......... 119/000 193000 15,000 124,000 119,000 194 130 
1908 jPittsburgh.......... 137,176 151108} eee eS 18,047 14,170 40 40 
199251 Wei MES). ode 70,000 ,000 5,075 22,434 21,886 50 50 
1917 [Board Home Miss... . ADLOOU ED eee coh 4,500 4,500 45 45 
1906 |W.H.M.S......... OOEOUOIE es Meee | Fee a ee, 115,313 114/873 1100 190 
1907 |Puget Sound........ 255000 | aie s ee Nn we Perce 6,176 8,363 40 50 
1910 (Wet MUS). 22... LOs000 me eee ccst ny bance 13,579 13,117 5 5 
$6,579,893] $3,613,405] $316,005] $1,013,659] $969,268}  3,350| 4,027 





REPORT OF THE WORLD SERVICE 
COMMISSION AND THE CO-OPERATIVE 
WORK OF THE BENEVOLENCE BOARDS 


To the General Conference to Be Held in Kansas City, Missour, 
May, 1928: 


The evolution of the movement in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church looking toward a unified benevolence appeal with co- 
operative promotion covers an extended period of time and 
affords an interesting study. 


HistoricaL STATEMENT 


Forty-four years ago at the General Conference in Philadel- 
phia a commission was appointed to consider the subject of the 
consolidation and unification of our benevolent boards, and to 
make report at the following General Conference. In 1888, in 
New York, the report was made that they were unable to agree 
on any plan. 

In 1900 the question of consolidation was again brought for- 
ward and referred to a special committee. This committee was 
also unable to agree. On its recommendation a commission was 
appointed which, after extended studies, reported to the General 
Conference, 1904, a plan, which the Conference approved, for 
dividing the Missionary Society into Foreign and Home Mis- 
sionary Boards and for bringing together in one new board the 
Board of Education, the Freedmen’s Aid Society and the Board’ 
of Sunday Schools. The merger of the educational group was 
abandoned in 1908; but the Board of Foreign Missions and 
the Board of Home Missions which were then established, add- 
ing to the latter organization the former Board of Church Ex- 
tension, have until now been continued as separate boards. 


SECRETARIAL COUNCIL 


Meanwhile, in order to secure unity of effort and added effi- 
ciency, an unofficial inter-board Secretarial Council composed of 
the Corresponding Secretaries of the several Benevolent Boards 
had been created to deal with problems of mutual interest. 


COMMISSION ON FINANCE 


The demand for closer co-ordination and fewer commissions 
did not subside, but rather became more insistent, and in 1912 
a Commission on Finance was appointed by order of the General 
Conference, consisting of three bishops, six ministers, six lay- 
men, and the secretaries of the Benevolent Boards. The powers 
of the Commission were limited and proved to be not always 
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clearly defined. It was to receive from each Benevolent Board 
“a full statement of its needs and askings,” which the Com- 
mission should “have power to revise, provided that no work 
already begun or planned by any Board should be jeopardized.” 
It was ordered “to make an equitable apportionment of askings 
to the Annual Conferences, Mission Conferences, Missions, Dis- 
tricts and Charges.” It was instructed “to adopt such measures 
as may be necessary to secure the assistance of the District 
Superintendents and pastors in properly protecting our churches 
and official benevolences from the multiplicity of unofficial 
appeals.” Furthermore, “the Commission shall advise and co- 
operate with the several Benevolent Boards in promoting the 
unity and-efficiency of their financial plans, and is empowered to 
present to the General Conference such plans as it may deem 
necessary for the better correlation and the more effective ad- 
ministration of the benevolent work of the Church.” 

The executive secretary and various secretaries of the com- 
mission were loaned to it by their respective boards, but what 
proportion of their time was spent in the service of the Com- 
mission and what proportion in the work of their own Boards, 
the total expense involved and how it was charged, and the 
budget granted the Commission, if any, cannot be learned from 
the incomplete records of this period. 

The effect of a combined benevolence appeal and of the 
increasing use of what was then known as the new financial 
plan, is shown in an advance in benevolent collections in 1912 
of $11,010 over the previous year; in 1913 an advance of $91,- 
451; in 1914 of $26,608 ; and in 1915 of $92,054; a total gain in 
annual income during the quadrennium of $221,123. This 
period was at the time commonly spoken of as our best quad- 
rennium. 

The General Conference of 1916 retained the legislation of 
1912 with minor changes. Benevolent income during this second 
quadrennium continued to advance under the stimulus of im- 
proved financial methods and general prosperity. The amounts 
of these annual advances were in 1916, $145,056; in 1917, $407,- 
310; in 1918, $412,773. Including special gifts, the increase in 
1916 was $157,201; in 1917, $487,690; and in 1918, $812,252. 
The remarkable advance in 1919 must be largely credited to the 
Centenary Movement, payments on subscriptions to which began 
with the fall Conferences of that year. 


THE CENTENARY 


The General Conference of 1916, in accepting the report of 
the Committee on Foreign Missions, adopted resolutions direct- 
ing a celebration of the Centenary of Methodist Missions whose 
full import and significance did not at the time appear. 

In pursuance of the instructions so given, a conference of 
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church leaders was held at Niagara Falls. Surveys were pre- 
pared and an asking approved of $40,000,000 for Foreign Mis- 
sions payable during five years. The Board of Home Missions 
was welcomed to co-operation in the movement also with an ask- 
ing of $40,000,000. A supplementary fund of $5,000,000 for 
war relief, payable in the first Centenary year, was also approved. 
Amounts asked for the other benevolence boards were by vote 
of the Commission on Finance also increased; the amount of 
such increase in nearly every case being approximately fifty per 
cent above amounts asked in previous years. A total asking of 
$21,745,000 annually, or of more than $100,000,000 payable in 
five years, was apportioned to the churches and subscriptions 
taken May, 1919. 

The total amount so subscribed was reported by the treasurer 
at the close of the Centenary period as having been approxi- 
mately $100,000,000. The amount paid during the five Cente- 
nary years was reckoned as seventy per cent of the amount sub- 
scribed, almost exactly sixty per cent of the total amount 
apportioned, 

From $4,278,000 paid in 1918, the last full year preceding 
the Centenary period, payments to General Benevolenees sud- 
dently sprang to $15,758,000 paid in 1920, the first Centenary 
year; $15,200,000 paid in 1921; $13,400,000 in 1922; $12,667,- 
000 in 1923; and $11,834,000 in 1924. 

After the Centenary campaign of May, 1919, conducted under 
the auspices of the Joint Centenary Committee, representing the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, there was organized to husband the results of 
that campaign, the Centenary Conservation Committee. 

When the General Conference of 1920 was convened, there 
were two organizations representing the Church in its promotion 
of the Benevolences; the official Commission on Finance, and the 
unofficial, but very effective, Centenary Conservation Committee. 

The General Conference sought to meet the new situation 
which had arisen by the creation of a new organization taking 
the place of both of the organizations just named, which was to 
be known as the 


COUNCIL OF BOARDS OF BENEVOLENCE 


The aim and purpose of the Council of Boards of Benevolence 
was defined as being “to correlate the several connectional boards 
and societies so as to secure: 


(a) One harmonious and unified world program of mission- 
ary, educational and benevolent activities. 

(b) One unified financial policy and appeal. 

(c) The elimination of all duplication of activities. 

(d) A larger measure of economy and efficiency.” 
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The Council as organized by the General Conference was to 
consist of 132 members; including in the same fifteen effective 
bishops, seventy representatives of the Boards, four advisory 
members representing the Woman’s Missionary Societies, and 
one minister and one lay representative from each episcopal area. 

The Council was ordered to establish two subsidiary bodies: 
an Executive Committee (of thirty-seven members), and a Com- 
mittee on Conservation and Advance (of forty-seven members). 
The latter organization was entrusted with the effective over- 
sight of the work of benevolence promotion. For yet more con- 
tinuous supervision, an administrative committee of seventeen 
members was established responsible to the Committee on Con- 
servation and Advance. 

The Council of Boards, with its committees, large and un- 
wieldy bodies, continued to direct the benevolent activities of the 
Church through one quadrennium only, 1920 to 1924. 


THE WorRLD SERVICE COMMISSION 


The General Conference of 1924, influenced by widespread 
appeals for greater economy, for a larger democracy, and for a 
more effective promotion of the Benevolences, which were already 
showing a considerable decline in income since the first and 
greatest of the five Centenary years, created a World Service 
Commission of sixty-five voting members; including in the same 
five bishops, ten members at large, elected by the General Con- 
ference, and one layman and one minister from each Episcopal 
Area, together with one representative of each of the general 
divisions of the Church’s field outside the United States. No 
members of the Commission, except the bishops, may have official 
connection with any of the constituent boards. The several 
board secretaries elected by the General Conference are advisory 
members of the World Service Commission, with the privilege of 
debate but without vote. There are also advisory members ap- 
pointed by the American Bible Society and by the Woman’s 
Home and Woman’s Foreign Missionary Societies. 

The World Service Commission is charged with, “Full au- 
thority, after due consideration of the needs of the field, to fix 
the total budget of the askings for the constituent boards, to fix 
the plan and ratio of the division of the funds to the several 
causes; to determine all questions as to credit to be given for 
designated and ‘Specials’ gifts at home and abroad; and to 
correlate the work of the boards in the interest of co-operation, 
economy and efficiency.” 


CO-OPERATING ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


Parallel with the World Service Commission, which is to 
represent the Church in its control over the benevolent program 
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of its Boards, there was ordered the establishment of a Co-operat- 
ing Administrative Staff, including in its membership the cor- 
responding secretaries of the several boards and the executive 
secretary and treasurer of the World Service Commission. To 
this Co-operating Administrative Staff is committed the respon- 
sibility of carrying out the direction of the Commission in a 
unified and co-operative manner, of promoting Stewardship and 
Life Service, and for the cultivation of the field. It was also 
ordered to establish a Central Receiving Treasury, disbursing to 
the several boards funds received for World Service, according to 
the ratios established by the Commission. 


EARLY DECISIONS 


The new organizations quickly swung into action; officers were 
elected; area offices liquidated at a central office saving of ap- 
proximately $250,000 annually; a much reduced budget was 
authorized; Chicago was made the headquarters for the World 
Service Commission as well as for the merged Boards—the 
Board of Education and the Board of Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work. Charter changes were authorized and during 
the quadrennium the World Service Commission has been in- 
corporated. 


DEBT OF BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


One of the most difficult problems confronting the World 
Service Commission at the beginning of the quadrennium con- 
cerned the debt of the Board of Foreign Missions. The Foreign 
Board asked to be released from the General Conference provi- 
sions because of new factors and the apparent impracticability 
of the proposals. After careful discussion it was voted to grant 
release from the bonding plan, to cast aside various expedients, 
and to retire the debt by a preferential of $50,000 per month or 
$600,000 per year. Through the cordial co-operation of the 
several Benevolent Boards there will be paid on this obligation 
by May 31, 1928, $1,800,000. If the Board of Foreign Missions 
cannot now assume the unpaid balance of approximately $1,200,- 
000 it might wisely be spread by preferential through the four 
years of the coming quadrennium. 


OTHER PREFERENTIALS 


Since January 1, 1926, one half of all sums contributed by 
Epworth League Chapters on the Twenty-four Hour Day Plan 
or for the expenses of the central office is made a preferential 
payment to the Board of Education for the Department of the 
Epworth League, until that department shall have received from 
all sources a total for the year of $100,000. 

Similarly, receipts from Rally Day Offerings in excess of 
$15,000 are made a preferential payment to the Board of Educa- 
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tion for the Department of Church Schools until the income of 
that department shall reach a total for the year of $250,000. 

During the fourth World Service year preferential payment 
will also be made to the Board of Hospitals and Homes and 
Deaconess Work of $10,000 for pensions to retired deaconesses ; 
and to the Board of Pensions and Relief for $15,000 for its 
expenses in promoting the new Pension Plan. 


RATIOS 


The ratios ‘for the quadrennium were determined and have 
been maintained as follows: 


Ratio of 
Boards Distribution 
Board-at Boreign: Missionstrcrces senpeisene ai sade on ve Pa boa: 38 .5051% 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension............ 38.5051% 
Boardion tcl cauonenr so ek eaele = ie oe etn S Bhs ee 17.667 % 
(Including the former Board of Education, Board of Edu- 
cation for Negroes, Board of Sunday Schools, Board of 
the Epworth League, and Commission on Courses of 
Study.) 
Amenicane ile SOciehys..5s mecieiert folie ks oe ans es shoe ne 1.1825% 
Board of Hospitals and Homes and Deaconess Work........ 1.5006% 
Board-of Pensions and Relief = 3. 5.2.4.. ce swe: Leecns acwesews 1.2741% 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals....... 1.4156% 


100 .0000% 
ASKINGS 


Each year the Committee on Budget, Askings and Ratio has 
given days to the investigation of needs and the determination 
of askings. As a result of a new study last year the irreducible 
needs of the Boards for the current year were found to be $21,- 
136,912. In accepting this statement of needs, the World Serv- 
ice Commission adopted the following: 

“Including ‘Specials,’ the Church gave for this work last year 
$8,330,352. In order to reach the total indicated by the reports 
of the boards there would have to be an increase of $12,806,560 
over the giving of last year. 

“While we are convinced that the needs of the field justify the 
askings of the boards, we do not believe that the Church is pre- 
pared at this time to make such an advance. We are, however, 
convinced that some advance is possible and that the Church 
should make a sincere effort to provide for at least a part of this 
unmet need. 

“Your Committee, therefore, recommends: 

“(1) That in addition to the amount raised last year, a por- 
tion of the additional amount needed by the boards, or $1,280,- 
656, be fixed as the minimum advance to be made for the ensuing 
year; and 

“That this advance be distributed by the most equitable 
method that can be devised among the various Areas, districts 
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and charges of the Church, to be asked of the churches in addi- 
tion to the totals paid by the respective Areas, districts and 
charges the past year; and 

“That the central office be instructed to make available to the 
World Service Councils and the District Superintendents the 
suggested equitable distribution of this advance; and 

“That the distribution to charges of the amount of each dis- 
trict’s share in the increase shall be reported to the office of the 
World Service Treasurer by the District Superintendent. 

“The Committee further recommends: 

“(2) That an increase in giving be asked from every Area, 
Conference, district and charge.” 


WORLD SERVICE CREDIT 


“The General Conference, 1924, ordered that World Service 
credit shall appear in two columns. The first column is headed, 
‘On Apportionment.’ In this column are included all gifts 
which are credited on the regular World Service apportionment. 
The second column is entitled, ‘Specials: Annuities, Legacies, 
ee 

“Thus the. phrase, ‘Special Gifts’-—or ‘Specials’—which was 
used prior to the Centenary to name what are now known as 
‘Designated Gifts,’ namely, gifts to any Board for a specific 
object, was revived and given a new and technical meaning, to 
signify : “NOT credited on apportionment.’ 

“Tn this second column are reported gifts included in any of 
the following classes: 


Investments on Annuity. 

Payments of Legacies or Bequests. 

Proceeds from Estate Notes. 

. Gifts to Permanent Funds. 

. Famine and other special Relief Funds administered by 
any of the constituent boards . 

. Gifts accepted by any of the Boards for any object of or 
in addition to its regular appropriations for the current 
year. 

?. Gifts to any Board which by request of the donor do not 

-apply on its share in the regular distribution of total 

World Service receipts.” 


Or 90 20 pA 


for) 


GIFTS TO SPECIFIC OBJECTS 


Definite understandings as to gifts made for specific purposes 
ieee found to be needed and the following notations have been 
isted : 

“Any gift made for a specific object—field, institution, or 
worker-—is a Designated Gift. 
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“Gifts accepted for specific objects by any World Service 
agency—one of the General Benevolence Boards of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church—are Designated Gifts to World Service. 

“The World Service Commission has taken action definitely 
approving the practice, on the part of churches and of individual 
givers, of designating some portion of their World Service offer- 
ing to specific objects approved by the Commission. 

“Every Designated Gift accepted by any World Service agency 
is applied directly and solely to the object for which it was given. 

“Before an object is definitely determined upon and designa- 
tion made, the Board which is to administer such Designated 
Gift to World Service should first be consulted. 

“World Service credit cannot be given for money raised and 
used for Annual Conference benevolences. 

“Designated Gifts to World Service, to be so credited, must be 
remitted either to the Treasurer of the World Service Commis- 
sion or to the Treasurer of the Board which is to administer 
the gift. 

“Designated Gift vouchers for Conference credit are issued 
only by the Boards administering such gifts.” 


DESIGNATION AND CREDIT OF WORLD SERVICE INCREASES 


In order to stimulate increased giving the World Service Com- 
mission in the latter part of the quadrennium established the 
following procedure: 

“Charges which make an advance in World Service giving on 
apportionment beyond the amount so given in the Conference 
year ending in 1926, may designate said increase to any World 
Service project endorsed for this specific purpose by any one of 
the constituent boards; and said designated gifts shall be in addi- 
tion to the regular ratio of the board affected and shali be 
counted in the regular World Service column. 

“Such designations must be restricted to moneys specifically 
contributed for the purpose to which the designation is made; 
and such designation must be stated at the time of the remit- 
tance. 

“No designation of increases under this plan should be made 
to any project without first receiving the written consent of the 
Board concerned. 

“Specific designation must be made by the donor, and not by 
the pastor or official board. 

“Under no circumstances may any pastor or charge divert any 
excess of regular World Service giving to any specific or desig- 
nated end.” 

MAY ROLL CALL 


If unanimous participation in interest and contributions could 
be secured the finest results would be assured. We lag far behind 
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our possibilities. ‘The study made by the treasurer revealed that 
on the average not more than thirty-five per cent of our people 
are World Service subscribers. Many other denominations fare 
no better. Methodism ought to excel. Believing that co-opera- 
tion in time is desirable, the month of May was chosen as the 
best month for the World Service Roll Call or the completion of 
the Every Member Canvass. Many churches are accepting the 
May 31 date to close the local church. 


FISCAL YEAR 


Would it not be a blessing if all boards and churches should 
~ adopt this date? The value of a uniform fiscal year has been 
almost universally recognized but the Co-operating Administra- 
tive Staff, together with the World Service Commission, comes 
to you for definite determination. 


SPECIAL DAYS 


There is special significance in the message broadcasted by the 
World Service Commission that “Methodists Keep Holy Week.” 
This year’s appeal read: 

“Methodism has emphasized soul winning and stewardship of 
possessions as two supreme needs and now she approaches the 
climax of the quadrennium at the coming Easter time. 

“Therefore, the World Service Commission sends this final 
challenge to the entire Church: 

“We bespeak the complete co-operation of all our pastors and 
people in preparing now to make the best use of the sacred sea- 
son by faithful and enthusiastic emphasis on these two main 
objectives: 


“First, Consistent evangelistic efforts culminating in a 
triumphant Palm Sunday. 

“Second, A demonstration of Christian Stewardship 
registered in a gift for the spread of the kingdom of Christ, 
of at least one tenth of the week’s income, brought into the 
church on Easter Sunday.” 


A money gift for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom will add 
definiteness to the dedication of life to Christ’s service. Hach 
is the counterpart of the other. For years Kaster and Christmas 
have been seasons used helpfully to advance the spiritual life 
and register interest in world-wide enterprise. We deprecate 
any efforts to make these occasions less serviceable to the entire 
Church in securing breadth of vision. To take away the World 
Service opportunity would deprive our boards of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and leave us spiritually impoverished. Each 
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year a Holy Week Tithing Hx eriment for Kined s. 
might profitably be pe teiotedis F Kingdom purposes 


A SEVENTY-FIVE YEAR RECORD OF BENEVOLENCE RECEIPTS 
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The above Chart shows Seventy-Five Years of Per capita Giving. 
(1852-1919, Apportioned Benevolences, 68 years; 1920-1924, Centenary, 
5 years; 1925-1927, World Service, last three years.) 


CULTIVATING THE FIELD 


The deployment of furloughed missionaries and all other 
speakers during 1924 was arranged from the central office. 
Beginning with 1925 a new plan of Area cultivation was ar- 
ranged whereby direct responsibility was assigned to the Boards. 
The Board of Education, the Board of Temperance, Prohibition 
and Public Morals, the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Dea- 
coness Work, together with the Board of Pensions and Relief 
were united in assignment and may be recognized as the Educa- 
tional-Philanthropic Group in the following list: 
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1924-1925 
Foreign Board Home Board Educational Group 
uffalo Saint Paul Boston 
Philadelphia Portland Chattanooga 
Pittsburgh Detroit Indianapolis 
Cincinnati Kansas City Chicago 
Omaha Helena Washington 
Atlanta New York Denver 
New Orleans Covington San Francisco 
, 1925-1926 
Foreign Board Home-Board Educational Group 
Saint Paul Boston Buffalo 
Portland Chattanooga Philadelphia 
Detroit Indianapolis Pittsburgh 
Kansas City Chicago Cincinnati 
Helena Washington Omaha 
New York Denver Atlanta 
Covington San Francisco New Orleans 
1926-1927 
Foreign Board Home Board Educational Group 
Boston Buffalo Saint Paul 
Chattanooga Philadelphia Portland 
Indianapolis Pittsburgh Detroit 
hicago Cincinnati Kansas City 
Washington Omaha Helena 
Denver Atlanta New York 
San Francisco New Orleans Covington 


In 1928 the plan has been slightly modified whereby the 


Board of Foreign Missions is responsible for the following Areas: 
San Francisco, New York, New Orleans, Detroit, Covington, 
Chattanooga, Buffalo and Boston; the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension, Washington, Saint Paul, Philadelphia, 
Indianapolis, Helena and Atlanta; the Board of Education, 
Chicago and Omaha; the Board of Pensions and Relief, Denver 
and Portland; the Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals, the Pittsburgh Area; the Board of Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work, the Kansas City Area. The Cincinnati Area 
is being cultivated by both the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension and the Board of Foreign Missions. 

The central office group has rendered all possible assistance to 
each Area and your executive secretary, for example, has traveled 
annually about fifty thousand miles and spends over two hundred 
nights away from home. All central office field workers have 
returned to the individual Boards or have taken other employ- 
ment with the exception of R. E. Gornall and W. B. Hollings- 
head, who have had special assignments and whose time is 
allocated to the several Boards for emergency needs. 

The Area responsibility has afforded each Board continuously 
direct contact with the field. No organization has been able to 
meet the demands for the spoken message. The widest possible 
variety of experiments has been attempted and always the plan 
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of cultivation is adapted to the local situations. The value of 
this approach is inestimable. 

Co-operation in the Areas has always been through the resi- 
dent bishop and the Area Councils. Probably no more effective 
effort was made than during the second year of the quadrennium 
when all field work centered upon the answer to the questions: 

1. Do we know Christ? 

2. Are we in communion with Him? 

3. Have we the mind of Christ? 

4, Are we creating a Christ-like world? 


STEREOPTICON ACTIVITIES 


The function of the Stereopticon Department is to visualize 
for the Church its benevolent program. This includes the 
gathering and cataloging of photographic materials and the 
preparation for lecture and publicity purposes. 

Neeatives. All photographic negatives are filed in a fire- 
and water-proof vault. The collection now totals more than 
120,000 negatives. Of this number, 11,015 were added in the 
past four years, 7,173 from the foreign field and 3,842 from 
this country. This is one of the finest photographic collections 
in existence. No other church in this country has one like it. 
These negatives are all cataloged by location and subject matter 
to make them readily availeble. 

Propuction. The department is equipped to carry on the 
full photographic and map and chart operations necessary in 
connection with its work, whether it be the making of negatives, 
prints, enlargements and slides, or the coloring of the same. 
Our slide maker produced 86,219 slides in the last four years. 
In addition to the regular work incidental to the preparation 
of the lectures, the department finds opportunity to fill com- 
mercial orders, and so help to reduce its net budget. Our patrons 
include various commercial firms, publishers seeking illustra- 
tions, pastors and denominational boards of other churches. In 
connection with the program of the Epworth League centering 
about the Emmaus Road, more than 300 16 x 20-inch photo- 
graphic enlargements were prepared for Plockhorst’s “On the 
Emmaus Road” for the purpose of framing, 

During the past four years the department, under the effi- 
cient administration of Rev. H. G. Conger, has prepared and 
manufactured thirty different lectures of standard size, seven of 
our short story type and twelve illustrated hymns. These have 
all been manufactured in multiple for circulation from our’ 
distributing offices, making the total number of new sets manu- 
factured during this period as follows: 

667 Standard Lectures 
133 Story Sets 
233 Illustrated Hymns. 
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Besides these 123 additional sets of lectures and hymns already 
in circulation have been manufactured, making a grand total of 
full sets produced during the four years of 1,156. 

The reception of the lectures by the churches has been most 
enthusiastic. The sets have been circulated from our nineteen 
distributing offices, in most cases located in connection with the 
bishop’s office. 


Stereopticon Lecture Distribution 
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The above chart tells most graphically the story of the 
increased use of the lectures. The seasonal fluctuations are of 
interest but are inevitable. Both increased mechanical diffi- 
culties and a general slowing up in the activities of the church 
organizations are responsible for the summer slump. The mid- 
winter peak is to be explained by aggressive plans in the local 
churches including church-night programs, mission study groups, 
and Sunday night special features. The abnormal peak in 
February, 1927, was due largely to the fact that the Epworth 
League groups were studying a general home mission book so 
that it was possible to make available practically our whole col- 
lection of Home Mission lectures for the classes. In other years 
when a specific country or subject was used there was not the 
range of lectures to select from and a large proportion of the 
classes therefore could not be supplied. It can hardly be ex- 
pected that the same peak will be reached in 1928. 

The slump in the summer of 1927 immediately registered the 
reaction of the Church to the decision to experiment with volun- 
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tary rentals for the use of the lectures. This action was 
rescinded within four months. 

The line of yearly average has a uniform upward slope show- 
ing that there has been a regular increase in the use of the lec- 
tures through the four years. No fair comparison can be made 
with the previous four years as all the figures are not available 
and also since over half that period rental was charged for the 
aes of the sets. All that can be said is that the increase was very 
arge. 

A year ago effort was made to ascertain whether or not these 
lectures were of real value for educational purposes in the inter- 
est of the benevolent program of the Church. The response from 
the pastors was immediate, enthusiastic and specific. Of the 
more than 400 replies received, only one was uncertain as to their 
value, while very many gave definite illustrations of the good 
effect of the lectures in developing interest in and materially 
increasing the support of the benevolences. 

CompPaRATIVE Costs. A comparative study of the total ex- 
penses of the department and the lecture distribution year b 
year for the four years is of real interest. In the table that fol- 
lows note that while the circulation of our lecture sets has been 
increasing, the total expenses of the department have, with the 
exception of the second year, been decreasing with the result that 
the cost per set used fell from $2.66 in 1924, to $1.5275 in 1927. 


1 Cost Per Set 
Year Lecture Bookings Total Dept. Expense Used 
1924 Sage 19499 $51,847.49 $2.66 
O25 ae 21880 52,366 .80 2.39 
LG2Giae aes 24477 45,898 .48 1.8714 
LOZ TS ee 27761 42,413.10 1.5234 


Nor do the figures tell the whole story as a great many sets of 
slides have been prepared for special use of field workers, par- 
ticularly returned missionaries. Such sets are used constantly 
without report to this office. Also our collection of negatives 
and our photographic department make it possible for the vari- 
ous papers of the Church to obtain illustrations at nominal cost. 
In reality the cost per lecture which appears low is thus actually 
lower. It should be borne in mind that lecture sets are sent 
out without any rental charge whatever and that in addition, the 
central office pays transportation charges one way. 

SALE OF EQuipMENT. An important function of the depart- 
ment has been the recommendation and sale of stereopticon 
equipment so that the churches may be able to use our lectures. 
Every possible encouragement by way of terms and discounts is 
given so that even the smallest churches may obtain equipment. 
During the quadrennium a large quantity of second-hand equip- 
ment, at attractive prices, has been made available and has been 
eagerly purchased. 
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The constant sale of equipment, together with the maintenance 
of the high quality of lectures and slides, the increasing use of 
the visual method by mission study groups, and the constant 
building up of regular and enthusiastic patrons, all these factors 
and more point to the possibility of increasingly educating our 
people by that perhaps most attractive and instructive of all 
methods, the visual, 


- Misstonary EpuCcATION 


The objective of the Department of Missionary Education may 
perhaps best be stated in terms of Dr. Corliss P. Hargraves’ 
frequently quoted definition of missionary-mindedness: “A mis- 
sionary-minded person is one who sees his Christianity in terms 
of its community, inter-racial and world relationships, respon- 
sibilities and opportunities; and commits himself to the enter- 
prise of living up to those responsibilities and opportunities. He 
is one who is so possessed of the mind of Christ as to become 
himself, out of the desires of his own heart, a Kingdom- 
extender.” 

Certainly most of us will find ourselves in thorough agree- 
ment with the capable superintendent’s further statement in the 
Missionary Education Worksheet, when he says, “The great 
passion of Jesus was to extend the sway of the good-will of God 
for His children to all of the areas of the life of all men and 
women everywhere. ‘To this passion He held Himself true, even 
at the cost of His life on the cross. . 

“Can one be a Christian in any vital and real sense, yet fail 
to align himself openly and aggressively with this basic passion 
of Him whom he owns as Lord? 

“Are the processes of your church and mine actually resulting 
in producing a generation of Christians who have been trained to 
enter into the missionary passion of Christ, whom they own as 
Lord? Can Christ to-day depend upon the fact that men and 
women are members of His Church, to assure Him that in any 
crisis when race hatreds flame out, or in any time of interna- 
tional difficulty and strain, those Church members will take His 
attitude, hold to His teachings and insist that above all other 
considerations the mind of Christ, illustrative of the will of the 
Father for His children, must prevail ? 

“Methodism has on hand to-day no bigger nor more important 
task: than the building up of a missionary-minded generation of 
Christians within her membership.” 

It is to the achievement of this exceedingly important task 
that the Department of Missionary Education is giving itself: 
not creating a large separate machinery for the purpose, but 
seeking persistently to make missionary educattion function 
through all the regularly existing channels and machinery of 
the Church. 
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PULPIT 


One such main channel through which information, under- 
standing and inspiration may be brought to our total member- 
ship is the Pastor, including his pulpit presentation of causes. 
As effecting these the department has worked along the follow- 
ing lines: 

(a) To furnish Pastors with fresh, accurate and inspirational 
information which they can use and pass to their congregations 
in sermons and addresses. Hach Board in the Church has pre- 
pared a booklet telling how that Board is functioning in carry- 
ing out the work for which the Church created it. As these 
booklets have been mailed out by the Board, month by month, the 
Department of Missionary Education has mailed a follow-up 
brochure of suggestions and helps as to a number of valuable 
ways through which that information may be fixed in the under- 
standing and consciousness of the total membership of the con- 
gregation. Many and enthusiastic expressions of appreciation 
concerning the practical helpfulness of this service have been 
sent in by pastors from all parts of the Church. 

(b) From time to time strong sermons on Home and For- 
eign Missions by outstanding preachers have been sent to all our 
pastors for such suggestive value as they might contain. 

(c) A list of the leading new books on missions each year has 
gone to every Pastor in the Church. 

(d) A unique “Missionary Education Worksheet” or blue- 
print, has been prepared and sent out on which are charted the 
main items of an adequate program of missionary education for 
the local church; so that the Pastor can visualize at a glance how 
far the whole process is functioning in his Church. This Work- 
sheet has attracted wide attention from other denominations also, 
and from as far away as Canada and England. 


CHURCH SCHOOLS AND EPWORTH LEAGUES 


Two other main channels for the dissemination of mission- 
ary understanding and inspiration are the Sunday schools and 
Epworth Leagues. Here an unusually fine spirit of co-operation 
has been manifested: in that the Board of Education has offi- 
cially voted Doctor Hargraves, Secretary of the Department of 
Missionary Education, the status of staff membership within 
both these groups; so that missionary education functions freely 
through all the channels of these groups. The secretary of the 
department has also been made an advisory member of the 
Curriculum Committee, which plans and authorizes all Sunday 
school lessons and literature, Epworth League topics and litera- 
ture, etc., for our denomination: thus making possible an addi- 
tional missionary influence at the heart of our whole religious 
educational system. 
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In addition to the pamphlet literature which the department 
is putting out for the aid of officers and teachers in the Sunday 
schools, to which reference will be made later, it is encouraging 
to learn that in the new Graded Lessons for the Sunday schools 
now in process of revision, the subject of Missions is receiving 
unprecedented emphasis. Similarly a much larger amount of 
missionary-centered worship programs, story materials, factual 
materials, etc., is beimg made available for officers and teachers in 
the Sunday school through such magazines as the Church School 
Journal, World Neighbors, and the Elementary Magazine. 

In the Epworth Leagues it is estimated that 100,000 young 
people are being reached each year for missions through study 
class groups and classes in summer institutes. Better still, in the 
new life-centered topics for use in the Sunday evening meetings 
of the Leagues, at times a series of successive Sunday evenings 
are devoted to missionary and closely related subjects. 


CHURCH TRAINING NIGHT AND SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


Closely allied with and a part of the whole religious educa- 
tional process is the use of the Church Training Night idea, and 
the Church School of Missions. These two institutions were 
developed first by other denominations, but our Church has 
subsequently promoted the use of them so extensively, and con- 
tributed new ideas as to their content, that we have rapidly 
become one of the foremost in the recognition of their values. 
Indeed the two booklets on these subjects now created by the 
Department of Missionary Education are being used by some 
other denominations for promotional purposes as in the case of 
one of the largest denominations even the electro plates and other 
portions having been taken over bodily with the consent of our 
department. It is hardly possible in this limited space to give 
detailed consideration to the possibilities of these Church School 
of Missions and Training Nights, but concentrating as they do, 
the entire attention, study, sermonic emphasis and prayer life 
of a given congregation upon the subject of Missions for an 
intensive period of six weeks, they constitute one of the most 
effective agencies which the Church has discovered for the de- 
velopment of missionary understanding and interest. 


MISSIONARY PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


It is hardly necessary at this date to emphasize the importance 
of the missionary pageant or play both from the standpoint 
of gripping the interest in the educational process, and of assur- 
ing an added vital response from our congregations. Instances 
have repeatedly come to our attention of young people devoting 
their lives to missionary or other Christian service as the result 
of participation in such play. Likewise Churches have been 
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known to double or even treble their giving to our benevolences 
for a certain year as the result of presentation of a single play 
which gripped the imagination of the whole congregation. 

Ours is one of the few denominations which have a regularly 
organized division for the promotion of this type of work. 

Despite the fact that this division has had to operate on a 
very meager budget, its helpful activities have been too mani- 
fold for enumeration in this limited space. Suffice it to say that 
the division is performing a vital ministry of helpfulness to our 
churches from coast to coast; preparing, printing and sending 
out lists of desirable plays, with information as to their nature, 
the number of people required to give them, how to present 
them, etc., keeping a supply of approximately three thousand 
garments for rental at cost to churches unable to create their 
own; creating literature helps for leaders of such presentations 
in local churches; conducting an unusually large volume of 
correspondence with workers in hundreds of local churches who 
desire help in solving their particular problems, teaching and 
conducting demonstrations in Standard Training Schools, Insti- 
tutes and Summer Conferences, etc. During the current year an 
interesting experiment is in process, whereby the division is 
enlisting the co-operation of local churches to the end that at 
least one missionary play or pageant shall be presented in every 
church in Methodism; ana a list of four such plays has been 
suggested by the division; with the idea that at least one of the 
four plays selected is of such nature as to be possible of pre- 
sentation in any church, large or small, in the denomination. 
Already the response to this suggestion has been very large, and 
indications are that the total will be surprisingly so. 


DEPARTMENT LITERATURE 


A major effort in this quadrennium both by Rev. Paul Rugg, 
the first secretary, and his successor, Doctor Hargraves, and his 
fellow-workers has been assiduously given to the building up of 
the types of literature demanded by the work of all departments 
of the Church. So successfully has this phase of the task been 
prosecuted that the corresponding secretary of one of our Boards 
recently wrote the department a word of congratulation upon 
having now brought the literature to a point where it was ade- 
quately meeting the needs of the total field. A letter also from 
one of the national officers of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society reads: 

“T am telling the women that your report and the fine output 
of material from your office, amazing in its quantity and quality, 
are the most encouraging features, in my judgment, that ap- 
peared at the meeting of the World Service Commission. Please 
accept my grateful thanks for your courtesy.” 
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The following are some of the main items of literature pro- 
duced by the department: 


Missionary Education Worksheet 
The Church School of Missions 
What One Sunday School Did 
Missionary Education in the Local Church 
Catalog of Missionary Education Materials 
As One Pastor to Another 
Information for Pastors Only 
Suggestions and Hel Ips on Hane Board Booklet 
id You Receive It’ 
Methodism’s Healing and Helping Ministry 
A Word About the Word 
Suggestions and Helps on World Service Booklet 
Bulletin for Pastors on ‘‘Accurate Information” 
Epworth League Second Department Manual 
Epworth League Mission Study Prospectus 
Advance Information on Mission Study Materials, 1927-28 
Leaders’ Manual on “Young Islam on Trek” 
Leaders’ Manual on “Advancing Church” 
Leaders’ Manual on “The Christ of the Indian Road”’ 
Leaders’ Manual on “The Adventure of the Church” 
Leaders’ Manual on “The World Call” 
Leaders’ Manual on “Missionary Idea in Life and Religion” 
A Missionary-Minded Generation 
From Easter to Pentecost 
Training in Giving 
Training in Prayer, for Kindergarteners 
Training in Prayer, for Pre-School Age 
Plays, Pageants and Religious Drama 
Plays for Church Centered Recreation 
Costumes for Religious Plays 
Religious Dramatics, Why and How 
Missionary Material for Spontaneous Dramatization 
Easter Program for the Sunday Schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
The Church Training Night Manual 
Missionary Education for Kindergarten and Primary Children 
Missionary Education for Intermediates and Seniors 
At a Glance 
Doctor Tittle’s Sermon “The Sword and the Spirit” 
Doctor Stone’s Sermon ‘The Divine Commission” 
Tobe Fee a Missionary-centered Easter program for the Church 
Schools. 


EXTENSION 


In addition to the co-operation with pastors, furnishing them 
story and factual material, etc., mentioned above, a number of 
different types of field cultivation work have been carried on and 
are still in process in such districts as the Mansfield District, 
North-East Ohio Conference ; the Independence District, Kansas 
Conference; the Altoona District, Central Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence; Los Angeles District, Southern California Conference, and 
others. The program has ‘been enthusiastically adopted and all 
the pastors on the districts are now co-operating under their Dis- 
trict Superintendent or a Field Director of Religious Education, 
or some pastor, whom they have chosen as District Director of 
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Missionary Education, to get the program going in every church 
in their districts. In the Independence District, under the super- 
vision of both the District Superintendent and the District 
Director, the churches achieved a 100 per cent organization in the 
putting on of a thorough-going program of Missionary Educa- 
tion in co-operation with the department. The Altoona District, 
in Pennsylvania, is likewise achieving a high percentage of suc- 
cess. 

In the entire Cincinnati Area, under the personal leadership 
of Bishop Henderson, the department has co-operated for two 
years in the effort to institute a Church School of Missions in 
every church in the Area in the six weeks’ period between Easter 
and Pentecost. In the other Areas the Bishops have formed 
teams of two or three men, of whom the Secretary of Missionary 
Education was one, to meet every district in the Area and take 
up in detail the matter of programs and missions in these dis- 
tricts. 

A rapidly developing movement is on in the larger cities 
whereby the Secretary of Missionary Education is asked to 
come in for either a week-end or an entire week to aid the local 
Directors of Religious Education and the Pastors to set up an 
adequate program of Missionary Education on at least a mini- 
mum basis in their churches. This involves meeting with the 
religious educational groups, speaking in the morning and eve- 
ning services of two strategic churches, holding a Sunday after- 
noon conference, addressing the ministers’ meeting on Monday 
morning, and conferring on additional problems Monday after- 
noon. More requests have been received for this type of service 
than the secretary of the department is able to meet. 


A LOOK AHEAD 


One important piece of work which the Secretary of the de- 
partment has called to the attention of both the Co-operating 
Administrative Staff and the Sunday School Editorial Office is 
the development of a method by which the work of our Church 
is accomplishing through its missionary and benevolent Boards 
at home and abroad may become a part of the basic curriculum 
studies in all our Church Schools. That is, to quote a statement 
from one of Doctor Hargraves’ recent reports, “while we recog- 
nize and are committed to the values of interdenominational 
co-operation in our religious educational work, yet the use of the 
basic lesson materials in our Church Schools, at present syndi- 
cated among several denominations, has this danger: that we 
shall build up a generation of younger Christians within our 
denomination who shall have favorable attitudes toward mis- 
sions in general, but who shall be completely ignorant of what 
their own church family is responsible for in its missionary and 
benevolent outreach, and how they are meeting that respon- 
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sibility.’ The department has been studying for some time 
how this missionary information concerning our Methodist work 
at home and abroad may be integrated systematically with the 
lesson materials now studied by slightly less than five millions of 
our Church School scholars; and plans are being made for a 
conference between representatives of all our Boards and the 
Sunday School Editorial Office shortly after General Confer- 
ence, for the consideration of this subject. 

Important is the possibility from the educational standpoint 
of developing one unified program of missionary education as an 
integral part of our Church’s total program of religious educa- 
tion, which will reach and train every boy and girl, every young 
man and young woman, in the interests of a Christ-centered 
world-mindedness and outreach. For the purpose of direct pre- 
sentation it may indeed prove wise for the Mission Boards each 
to have its special representative on the staff of the Department 
of Missionary Education, which representatives would simply 
take the place of the two age-group specialists now on that Staff. 
This is a detail which can comparatively easily be worked out. 
But for the sake of both the financial saving and a unified and 
sound educational ministry to the lives of our boys and girls and 
growing youth, the Church should hesitate long before for- 
saking this valuable unified agency and spiritual ministry. 

As an estimate of progress in the field of Missionary Education 
it is interesting to note an item in a recent issue of the Church 
School Journal which says, “Probably not in this generation has 
there been the amount of interest in and emphasis upon the 
importance of Missionary Education as such in our denomina- 
tion that has been gathering headway during the past year.” 
This statement, of course, is but the impression of one writer, 
but back of it lies the cumulative development of much work in 
the field of religious education. And if it is even approximately 
true the Church has reason to feel greatly encouraged as it 
presses on in the work of developing a missionary-minded gen- 
eration of Christians within its membership. 


PUBLICITY 


General Publicity, as differentiated from Secular Press 
Publicity, includes the preparation and distribution of World 
Service news releases and feature articles to the religious press, 
pamphlet material of a general nature and for special seasons, 
such as Christmas, Easter, and the Annual Roll Call, the main- 
tenance of the Church Bulletin Service, the business management 
of the World Service News, the supervision of printing for other 
departments, and miscellaneous activities. The basis upon which 
the general World Service publicity has been conducted during 
the past four years is that of thorough and progressive educa- 
tion rather than high-pressure campaigns. It is the belief of 
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our Publicity Department, in charge of the very versatile super- 
intendent, Rev. W. F. McDermott, that the best results accrue 
from the sending out of a steady stream of interesting, informa- 
tional, and inspiring World Service material rather than frenzied 
appeals for funds. If the World Service “mind” is created in the 
Church, the people will give gladly and liberally. 

The largest individual piece of General Publicity of the quad- 
rennium has been the launching and development of the Church 
. Bulletin Service. It was started in December, 1924, with an 
initial Bulletin circulation of 20,000 copies. It has grown very 
rapidly in the three succeeding years until the circulation during 
the closing months of the quadrennium was slightly less than 
500,000 copies a week. The total circulation from the begin- 
ning up to April 1, was in excess of 29,000,000 copies, while 
the end of the quadrennium, May 31, will register, on the basis 
of a conservative estimate, a total in excess of 34,000,000 copies. 

This mammoth circulation—the largest, without doubt, of any 
single religious promotional publication—has been attained at 
a very small cost to World Service. The total tabulated ex- 
pense for the Bulletin, including printing, postage, promotion, 
and a large part of the salary items and other overhead, up to 
March 1, was $130,702. The income for that period from sale 
of the Bulletin was $125,480. Thus, for a net cost of $5,000, 
the Church has had the benefit of publicity, that in the form 
of ordinary literature, would have cost in excess of $100,000. 
The success of the Bulletin Service is all the more remarkable 
when it is considered that it has charged for its Bulletins in 
competition with all the other literature which was provided 
free of charge. In spite of this, the Bulletin circulation has 
equalled or exceeded the total of all the free literature combined. 
It is safe to say that at least 6,000 or 7,000 of our Methodist 
churches have made use of the Church Bulletin in one way or 
another, either part time or full time, during the three years it 
has been in operation. 

The Bulletin is printed in four-page and six-page sizes and 
in different grades of stock to suit the Churches’ needs. Re- 
cently a still larger form, 12x18 inches, was launched to meet 
the demands of the larger Churches. It is called the Parish 
Paper and has been well received by many great Churches. 

The General Publicity Division has also provided the Advo- 
cates with scores of columns of World Service material, includ- 
ing stories, financial reports, statements, appeals, etc. The 
Advocates have been more than generous and cordial in their 
handling of this information. All gratitude is due them for 
their invaluable co-operation. 

Special Roll Call literature has been provided for the several 
campaigns of the quadrennium, including posters, pamphlets, 
letters, and other publicity matter. The assistance of advertising 
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specialists has been secured for some of this work. No complete 
record of the circulation of these various items is available, but 
it has totaled several million copies for the quadrennium, indi- 
cating the Church’s wide-spread response to the Roll Call plan. 
Assistance has also been given in the preparation and distribu- 
tion of the special annual number of the World Service News 
during the Roll Call period. 

Many general pamphlets for World Service promotion have 
been prepared, including such familiar ones as “Are We Taking | 
Jesus in Karnest ?”’ “Twenty-five Years of Victory,” “Along the 
World Service Pathway,” “Build Nobly the Temple of God,” 
and special folders for Christmas and Easter offerings, the Every 
Member Canvass, the development of local World Service Coun- 
cils, etc. The Publicity Division has also supervised and car- 
ried out much of the detail of the special offerings at Christmas 
and Easter each year. 

A part of the work of General Publicity has been the manage- 
ment and publication of the World Service News. Co-operation 
has been given the editor in the publication and distribution 
of the magazine. The World Service News, under the able 
editorship of Miss Dorothy McConnell, was launched in March, 
1925, and has averaged about 160,000 monthly circulation. It 
is now at 185,000. 

Many miscellaneous activities, which cannot be enumerated 
here, have been carried on. Hundreds of calls for advice and 
suggestion in publicity nature from pastors have been answered. 
Extensive helps have been developed and distributed to all 
churches, including packets of Mimeograph Designs, Manuals of 
Publicity, and booklets of one sort and another. That this has 
been a worthwhile service is registered by the fact that at least 
2,000 pastors have written in their appreciation, without solicita- 
tion, during the quadrennium. 

Mention should be made of two other features which the 
Church Bulletin Service has launched during the latter part of 
the quadrennium. One of these is the Membership Clearing 
House, which seeks to connect up members removing from one 
church with the nearest church in the new locality, so as to stop 
the tremendous loss of members by changes in residence. The 
Church Bulletin Service can do this at a very small expense, 
utilizing the spare time of its staff, and the records of churches 
and pastors available in the central office. It is believed that at 
least 25,000 members will be saved to the Church yearly when 
the Clearing House is in full swing. At this writing, an average 
of 100 names per day is being received and referred to various 
churches throughout the land. 

Another significant development has been the launching of the 
Cut Division, whereby the Church Bulletin Service furnishes cuts 
of a wide variety to churches on either a rental or sale basis. 
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This division has plans for an extensive aid to the Church at 
large, furnishing illustrations on World Service, church promo- 
tion, and other subjects at a price just sufficient to cover the cost 
involved. A wide-spread demand for cuts indicates that this is a 
real field of publicity activity, through which results of great 
value to World Service and to the Church at large may be real- 
ized. 

Publicity is the right arm of the Church in advancing its 
program of Kingdom extension. It tells the story of achieve- 
ment, creates the favorable attitude toward World Service, and 
prepares the way for the appeal for gifts and prayers. It is to 
the actual work of World Service what the preparation of the 
field is to the growing of crops. It represents the plowing of 
the soil, the cultivating and the preparation of the seed bed, 
so that all may be ready when the seed sowing comes. After that, 
it is the caring for the growing crop in a most effective way 
until the harvest comes. It is not too much to say that without 
vital publicity, local interest in World Service would dwindle 
away and our world-wide program would be greatly curtailed. 


SECULAR PRESS 


. Publishers and editors of daily and weekly newspapers, and 
practically all press associations are exhibiting a constantly grow- 
ing interest in special articles and news regarding the Church’s 
work in its various benevolent and missionary enterprises. 

No difficulty is found in placing real interesting news matter. 
If there is any difficulty, it hes in deciding what is considered by 
the newspapers as denominational Church propaganda or infor- 
mation regarding the Church which is considered news of general 
public interest and desired by both the press and its readers. 
There is a greater demand for genuine church news by the news- 
papers than can possibly be supplied. 

There has been a remarkable growth in the number of news- 
papers in the United States that either have church editors or 
are giving special attention, particularly on Saturdays, Sundays, 
and Mondays, to religious enterprises, reports, and abstracts of 
sermons. 

There is an increasing number of church leaders and news- 
paper men who are keenly conscious of the need of closer co- 
operation of the Church and the press. At the present time, 
there is the greatest opportunity for a closer and more cordial 
co-operation than has ever existed between the Church and the 
newspaper. 

Lack of definite knowledge of the operations of the press by 
the clergy and lack of knowledge of the Church by the press, 
causes irritation, misunderstanding and criticism. ; 

The secular press division has been in charge of that genius, 
Dr. John T. Brabner Smith, who has co-operated with the offi- 
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cials of all church organizations in giving publicity to the activi- 
ties of the Boards and their organizations, especially writing 
and giving out advance news stories of the annual meetings. 
Assistance has also been given in connection with the annual 
meetings of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society, Area Councils, the fall and 
spring meetings of the Board of Bishops, the Annual Confer- 
ence sessions and other significant benevolence gatherings. | 

Press associations and newspapers are gladly co-operating in 
giving news of Methodism in an unprecedented way. The news- 
papers printed in one year sufficient news matter from the cen- 
tral headquarters without duplication, to make a daily paper, 
for six days in each week for sixteen months, each paper to 
have six columns of news and six pages of solid type each issue. 
Editorials on Christianity and Methodism are constantly appear- 
ing and in increasing numbers. 


STEWARDSHIP 


As the quadrennium approaches its end, it is fitting that the 
Department of Stewardship should “give an account of its stew- 
ardship.” 

The past four years have witnessed as much or more activity, 
recorded more interest, and produced more lasting results, in 
behalf of Christian Stewardship, than any like period in his- 
tory. This is true not only of our own Church, but of the 
Churches of Christ throughout the land. To-day, among all 
groups, religious and. educational, there are apparent a growing 
interest, an increasing cordiality, and a deepening knowledge 
in matters of stewardship. This great scriptural, rational and 
highly practical principle seems destined to a permanent place 
in the Christian thinking, devotion, theology, and working plans 
of the Church. : 

The sincerity and depth of this awakened interest in steward- 
ship is evident in the very large degree of co-operation afforded 
the Department of Stewardship, from practically every great 
religious and educational agency of the Church. Universities, 
colleges and seminaries have welcomed the specific teaching of 
stewardship principles, have included our textbooks in their 
curricula, and voluntarily placed our literature on their library 
shelves. The general officers of our Sunday School, Epworth 
League, Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society, Brotherhood, ete., have incorporated stew- 
ardship teaching, study, and research into their literature, pro- 
grams and plans; while everywhere local schools, chapters and 
auxiliaries have been busy with stewardship study, practice and 
promotion. The International Lesson Committee have opened 
their doors wide to stewardship interpretations, and our Meth- 
odist Sunday school writers, with those of other communions, 
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at the request of the United Stewardship Council, are now regu- 
larly contributing special stewardship matters for all appro- 
priate lessons. 

This spirit of co-operation, on the part of other religious com- 
munions, is one of the most gratifying developments of the 
stewardship impulse. On many religious doctrines it is difficult 
for all disciples to agree, but on the subject of Christian Steward- 
ship there seems to be no room or disposition for controversy, 
and the stewardship workers of all American Protestant denomi- 
nations meet, twice yearly in stated conferences, and more fre- 
quently in interdenominational city campaigns, without con- 
sciousness of sectarian differences, but with the sole object of 
promoting the kingdom of God through this principle of ac- 
countability to a common Lord. For three successive years this 
brotherly organization has honored your scholarly Stewardship 
Secretary, Dr. Luther E. Lovejoy, with its presidency. 

A disposition to support the Stewardship program of our own 
Church has been strikingly exhibited by our denominational 
leaders. Bishops, who have recently taxed themselves with the 
duty of a special address at each Annual Conference, Board 
Secretaries, District Superintendents, Editors, Educational men, 
groups of laymen, have shown a new cordiality, have given loyal 
co-operation, and have vied with the pastors of the Church in a 
constant endeavor to make Stewardship a universal, transparent, 
and practical principle of holy living. Especially gratifying has 
been the co-operation of the laymen, who have generously con- 
tributed not only time but money to the promotion of this great 
ideal. In widely scattered parts of the country men have volun- 
tarily offered to the Stewardship Department large gifts, running 
into the thousands of dollars, for the work of distributing stew- 
ardship books and pamphlets, encouraging systematic study, and 
promoting the organization of stewardship instruction in frontier 
territory. 


DISTRIBUTION OF STEWARDSHIP LITERATURE 


The eagerness of the Church to understand the true meaning 
and implications of stewardship, and to teach and practice its 
principles, is manifest in the avidity with which our enormous 
output of literature has been consumed. Our Department of 
Stewardship prints and distributes annually, from the pens of 
stewardship experts, and from among the leading religious 
writers of the world, approximately 100,000,000 pages of pam- 
phlet literature. Of this literature the special commission on 
Stewardship, which met in Chicago on February 24, 1927, spoke 
thus: “We gladly recognize the excellence and high quality of 
our stewardship literature, as prepared and distributed by the 
Department of Stewardship of the World Service Commission. 
It is our belief that no finer presentations of the subject have 
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ever been offered to the Church, and that the reading of the 
various pamphlets and booklets by our pastors and people can- 
not fail to be productive of great spiritual blessing.” Copious 
copying by other denominational leaders from our literature 
gives unquestioned testimony to its acknowledged worth. Three 
special books on Stewardship have been published by our Meth- 
odist Book Concern with the quadrennium, recommended by 
our Department of Stewardship, and scattered widely through 
the churches. The first, a: textbook, written by the Secretary of 
the department, has enjoyeé a very wide distribution, having 
been accepted by the stewardship representatives of the various 
denominations as an authorized textbook for study classes, Sun- 
day schools, institutes, etc., and has been pronounced by stew- 
ardship leaders of several denominations as, up to the present, 
the foremost textbook on the subject. The second, a Steward- 
ship Primer, written by a former secretary of the department, 
setting forth in brief, orderly, and cogent form the scriptural 
and rational argument for tithing stewardship.» This also has 
met with great favor. The third, a book by the Department 
Secretary, setting forth in story form a large number of con- 
crete cases of Stewardship living, and supplementing this with 
illustrative and statistical matter on the meaning, progress, and 
possibilities of stewardship. The eagerness with which the 
church public has accepted this form of teaching is highly grati- 
fying. In addition to these, the Church has had available a vast 
library of other stewardship literature, from the pens of earlier 
writers and from authors in other denominations. 


STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION 


More and more the cultivation. of stewardship has disclosed 
itself to the Church as a great educational endeavor. While still 
recognized as the great bulwark of missionary and benevolent 
endeavor, its fundamental character, as the underlying principle 
of all Christian faithfulness, has been increasingly made mani- 
fest. Plans for its correct and systematic teaching have there- 
‘fore been found indispensable. 

Out of this necessity have grown the Pastor’s Stewardship 
Seminar—the leader of the local church assembling his entire 
official family for diligent research and discussion; the depart- 
mental study classes, in Sunday school and Epworth League, 
summer and winter institute classes, Women’s Societies, Men’s | 
Clubs, etc., all with the use of an authorized textbook and col- 
lateral reading. The increase in, and total amount of, systematic 
stewardship study, within the past four years, has been amazing. 
Considerable effort has also been given to education in thrift, 
budgeting, and systematic giving. The Stewardship Diary 
and Budget Book provided by the United Stewardship Council 
has been widely distributed among our people, and with very 
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gratifying influence on practical philanthropy. A growing use 
is also made of high-grade stewardship posters. 

In popularizing stewardship throughout the community no 
better method has been found than the Stewardship Reading 
Contest. This is still in high repute and in constant use, with a 
tendency to use the more stable books, rather than the leaflets, as 
a reading basis. 

In field cultivation, to which the Stewardship secretary gives a 
full half of his time, very effective assistance has been rendered 
by the World Service field and office staff, who have given gener- 
ously of time, study, and travel to this cause. Considerable time 
and labor have been given to intensive cultivation by. districts 
and sub-district groups, many of the District Superintendents 
devoting, for considerable periods of time, all their strength and 
resources to co-operation in the work. In the interest of the 
Stewardship Department the secretary has visited practically all 
our Annual Conferences in the United States, and many Area, 
district and special conferences. In every case the eager response 
has evinced a genuine interest in stewardship promotion in all 
sections of the Church. 

For the last five or six months the Stewardship Secretary has 
given the larger portion of his time to the work of meeting and 
coaching, in special conferences, one stewardship representative, 
each, from all the districts of the Church, together with the 
District Superintendent, and such Pastors as could conveniently 
be present. The attendance at these conferences: has included a 
selected representative for almost every district involved, the 
interest has been truly astonishing and the acceptance of plans, 
tasks and responsibilities most gratifying to the Stewardship 
Office, and most promising to the Church. At these conferences 
a full period of three hours is employed by the Stewardship 
Secretary in an intensive program of instruction in stewardship 
principles, ideals, methods, and plans of promotion, so that each 
representative is qualified to return to his district and its 
churches aiid assist Pastors and Superintendent in any needful 
plan of work. It looks, at the present moment, as though this 
method of appointing and coaching District Stewardship Repre- 
sentatives will prove to be one of the most efficient methods our 
Church has undertaken. 

As one of the material results of the last few years of stew- 
ardship instruction, it has been frequently pointed out that our 
Church is giving, through its regular channels, almost $20,000,- 
000 more than it gave in the best year of the Centenary, or had 
ever given before. This is, of course, only a fragment of the 
gain that should have been made, and, unfortunately, the gain 
has not usually been applied to our benevolent work, but in an 
era when all religious activities are under suspicion, and when 
men everywhere are giving as largely as possible to pleasure and 
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as little as possible to philanthropy, there is no accounting for 
even this moderate gain except through the spreading of the 
stewardship ideal. 


THe Future oF STEWARDSHIP PROMOTION 


Looking into the future, it is not difficult to discover some 
of the trends which stewardship teaching must inevitably follow. 
More and more must our most modern and efficient educational 
methods be applied to its study and promotion. Beginning must 
be made in the earliest years of childhood. Spasmodic, impulsive, 
and fragmentary methods must give place to a well-ordered 
system. Pulpit, Sunday school, Church Training Night, 
Epworth League, and all the educational agencies of the Church 
must be enlisted in the schedule of plans. Colleges and semi- 
naries, Summer Schools of Theology, Benevolent Boards, Insti- 
tutes, Annual and District Conferences must give it a larger 
place and must provide regularly in their curricula and pro- 
grams for its study. It must be broadened, rationalized, made 
more and more harmonious with a true scriptural and reasonable 
interpretation. As the special commission on the study of 
stewardship, appointed at the request of the Board of Bishops, 
recently reported: “We are exceedingly anxious that the word 
Stewardship shall be more and more employed in its widest and 
most sacred meaning, as calling for the complete consecration 
of all life for the service of Christ. While it is true that our 
great causes are in need of increased financial support, it would 
still be most unwise for us to think of stewardship primarily for 
securing funds. Rather should we present it as a principle 
underlying all our ways of living and praying and loving.” 

And yet it is evident that, as one of the most experienced of 
the educational leaders of our Church recently declared: “How- 
ever much thought and effort may be given to a wise educa- 
tional program of stewardship, we shall still need, for a long time 
to come, these special methods of promotional endeavor, these 
plans for arousing, stimulating, and guiding the Church in prac- 
tical Stewardship.” Stewardship, unless made definite, concrete, 
and applied to our daily life of working, serving, praying, and 
giving, may readily become a vague and pious generality, worth- 
less to ourselves, the Church, or the world. 

In plans for practical efficiency the new method of convening 
and training volunteer stewardship representatives, from 
churches and districts, must be carried on and increased in 
thoroughness and effectiveness. Further progress must also be 
attempted in the work, already undertaken, of educating the 
entire Church, not only in proportionate giving, but in the wise, 
reverent and equitable distribution of their gifts. In, this phase 
of stewardship the churches which utilize the storehouse plan 
have made commendable progress. 
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When, in the conscientious application of our high ideals of 
stewardship to all the business of living and serving, we shall 
have approached the example and standards of Him who came 
not to do his own will but the will of his Father in heaven, we 
may begin to aspire to that exalted privilege employed by those 
who have truly become “Stewards of the manifold grace of God.” 


Lire Work 


In 1924, the Committee on Life Service went out of existence 
and the new General Conference legislation provided that the 
Co-operating Administrative Staff “shall co-ordinate the life 
service activities of the Constituent Boards. All agencies en- 
gaged in these activities shall be required to co-operate in the 
unified system.” 

By action of the Administrative Staff, these activities were 
co-ordinated under a committee composed of a member of the 
Administrative Staff and an accredited representative from 
each of the following World Service agencies: The Board of 
Foreign Missions, Board of Home Missions and Church Exten- 
sion, Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, and three 
departments of the Board of Education, namely, Educational 
Institutions, Church Schools, and Epworth League. 

The Committee was organized with a Chairman and Secretary 
and during the quadrennium has held twenty-seven formal meet: 
ings for the consideration of life work matters. There have also 
been frequent informal conferences among the staff members 
regarding situations that needed some group thinking for their 
solution. 

All expenses for this co-operative work, except for the main- 
tenance of a small central office, were paid direct by the Boards 
that have representatives on the Committee. At the present 
time the central office is operated on an annual budget of but 
$3,500, which pays the salaries of two persons, Miss Margaret 
Bennett, research secretary, and stenographer and for the print- 
ing of any general literature issued by the Committee. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE LIFE WORK COMMITTEE 


Four important functions of the Committee since its organ- 
ization in 1924, are briefly considered below: 


I. It has served as a clearing house for the collection and dissemination 
of vocational information, especially of Church vocations: 
1. Sources of requests for information. 

a. From young people, who are perplexed about their life work 
problems and who want to know the opportunities for service 
in the Church. 

b. From adults, who need literature and suggestions for the 
vocational guidance of individuals or groups. Pastors, 
Church School teachers, Directors of Religious’ Education, 
and workers in Colleges, are among those making requests, 
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Frequently leaders in other denominations have asked about 
the life work guidance program of our Church, and made 
requests for literature. 

2. Methods of handling requests. 

Inquiries are answered conscientiously and as promptly as 
possible by personal letters. In cases where research is 
needed to answer difficult questions, necessary steps have 
been taken to secure the facts. Hundreds of young people 
who have definitely decided for Church work are on the 
permanent mailing list and receive letters and literature 
regularly. i 

3. Research and Publication. 

In order partially to meet the needs of the field numerous 
studies have been carried on. Those published are as fol- 
lows: 

a. “The Church Secretary or Pastor’s Assistant”: A voca- 
tional study containing information about the training 
of these workers, their activities, salaries, and other 
points of interest. 

b. “Do You Want to be a Church Assistant?”: A study 
of all types of full time salaried assistants in the Meth- 
odist Church. It was based on information received 
from 90 per cent of the District Superintendents and 
several Secretaries of City Missionary Societies and 
was an attempt to discover what demand our local 
Churches have for salaried assistants and learn the 
types of positions for which there is the greatest num- 
ber of openings. 

c. “The Ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church’’: 

An Annual presentation of statistics on the educational 
status of men admitted to the ministry. The studies 
of 1925 and 1926 are available in printed form. 
Data were also collected as to the losses and gains in 
the effective ranks of our Ministers. Some information 
was gathered relative to Women Preachers in our 
Church. 

d. “Vocations in the Church’: A composite leaflet con- 
taining information relative to the types of workers 
employed by each of the Boards co-operating on the 
Committee and the two Women’s Societies. The edu- 
cational preparation and other requirements necessary 
for the various kinds of work are included. 

e. “What Theological School Shall I Attend?”: A pamphlet 
containing information about eight of our Theological 
Schools. The brief descriptions of these seminaries 
were prepared by representatives of the several schools 
and give an admirable picture of the rich opportunities 
which are available to young people who are looking 
toward graduate studies in Religion. 


II. It has maintained a central filing system. 
The correspondence with recruits not yet ready for placement 
is kept in a central file thereby avoiding duplication and making 


possible more satisfactory guidance than -would otherwise be 
the case. 


III. It has served as a clearing house for the constituent Boards in the han- 
dling of candidates ready for placement. 


The Life Work Committee is not a placement agency but several 
of its members are the personnel secretaries of the Boards which 
they respectively represent and are therefore in close touch with 
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openings. This makes it possible promptly to put qualified per- 
sons in touch with the World Service Agencies needing workers. 
Young people ready for service have frequently sent their applica- 
tions to the Committee and their names were referred to the 
proper persons for consideration. 


IV. It has been the co-ordinating agency for co-operative college visitations. 

1. Responsibility of the Committee. 
At the beginning of the quadrennium the Administrative Staff 
decided that ‘College Conferences must be co-ordinated” and 
gave the Committee the task of finding the method. After 
again studying the situation the Committee agreed that team 
visitations should be continued. 

2. Procedure for the years 1924-1928. 
The first year the Committee asked our college presidents 
and Wesley Foundation Pastors if they desired representatives 
to visit their institutions. At the end of the first year the 
Committee decided not to solicit invitations in the future but 
only to care for requests from the Colleges for Conferences 
by individuals or teams. 

3. Report on Conferences. 


Conferences 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 
| BUSS or 1 1s a 15 6 6 z: 
By midividuals oi... 2ac uns 21 13 12 2 
In Student Volunteer Conven- 
BEOLIGE sce tte a ae ne 2 1 1 
In Federated Student Commit- 
tee Conference............. 
Evanston Conference......... 1 
Dobaltey. | nate vac hon Ae 43 21 19 2 


LARGER INTERPRETATION OF LIFE WORK 


One of the most significant things done by the Committee during the 
quadrennium was the action taken on December 21, 1927, as to a larger 
interpretation of the term Life Work. By Official vote its members 
expressed their conviction that the Church has a two-fold responsibility 
with reterence to the Life Work guidance of its young people: 

First: Helping through a continuous educational program, all its young 
people to choose their vocations from the Christian point of view. 

Second: Securing an adequate supply of well trained leaders for its 
own service. 

This larger interpretation is not a new idea. However, of this prob- 
lem the Church has had only a limited conception and has confined its 
work primarily to the ministry and other Church vocations. 

It is now proposed that the Church make a unified attack on this prob- 
lem and systematically work toward its solution. Already some steps 
have been taken to bring this about. However, these efforts are far 
trom sufficient, and the Life Work Committee is giving further considera- 
tion to the methods by which our leadership is recruited and trained. 
Experience has revealed two important needs: 

First. The need for the integration of Life Work in a total program 
of religious education. The Christian attitudes and motives underlying 
life work should be within the growing spiritual experience, not something 
to be tacked on. This principle suggests that life work should be in the 
very fiber of the total program of religious education. ; 

This suggests that in curriculum construction, general program making, 
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am field promotion and supervision, life work should have an integral 
place. 

Second. There is need for a more effective co-operation between those 
agencies that. share responsibility for life work guidance, therefore a 
closer correlation in the functioning of the program of the field. 


EXPENDITURES REDUCED 


Tt is becoming increasingly evident that certain types of pro- 
motional and administrative work can be more efficiently and 
economically handled from a central office. The expenses of our 
united activities have been rigidly held to the minimum. The 
elimination of the Area office expenses, careful economy, and 
the acceptance of certain tasks by the boards as their direct 
responsibility though carried forward in a unified manner, 
makes possible a report to-day of approximately one-half of the 
expense of the central organization in the preceding quadren- 
nium. Several graphs and tables are printed giving exact infor- 
mation as to the procedure and the results obtained. 


WORLD SERVICE INCOME 


Even a cursory glance at the tables or graphs related to com- 
parative income reveals the trend of the quadrennium as being 
practically on a level. This means stability but not progress. 
When the character of the Centenary is remembered, due recog- 
nition given to the country’s financial readjustments and the 
agricultural situation, cognizance taken of the post-war dis- 
illusionment, anti-missionary and narrowly racial attitudes, the 
unparalleled regime of criticism and complaint indulged in just 
prior to the General Conference of 1924, the supposed revolt 
of youth, the postponed local church needs, the tendency 
to build up and support Annual Conference or territory institu- 
tions, perhaps it is surprising that the record is not one 
of retreat rather than stability. Keeping away from high pres- 
sure campaigns, endeavoring to lay foundations in education and 
stewardship looking toward permanent success, the quadrennium 
has been replete with toil and seed-sowing whose results inevi- 
tably will be more in evidence in the days that are ahead. 

The World Service receipts for the first three years of the 
quadrennium (each ending on May 31) and for the first nine 
months of the fourth year to February 29, 1928, inclusive, are 
shown below: 

Wor. Service RECEIPTS 


First W. S. Year...... $7,917,244.41 $590,233.42  $8,507,477.83 
Second W. 8. Year..... 8,119,539 .39 533,880.55 8,653,419. 94 
Third W. S. Year...... 7,705,170. 51 625,181 .58 8,330,352 .09 
Fourth W. 8S. Year (9 

WiOnths) yas s)20 cine 4,482,930 .48 480,306 .44 4,963,236 .92 


Totals (3 years, 9 mo.) $28,224,884.79 $2,229,601 .99 $30,454,486.78 
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The foregoing quadrennial report is incomplete. Receipts for March, 
April and May—necessarily omitted from statement, which, therefore, 
covers nine months only of Fourth World Service Year—amounted last year 
to $2,855,455.92 on apportionment and $221,399.57 in World Service 
“Specials”; total for three months on apportionment and “Specials,” 
$3,076,855.49. The addition of these figures to totals given for three 
years, nine months, may serve as an approximate statement of probable 
total receipts for the quadrennium to end on May 31, 1928. 


It must be acknowledged gratefully that while the giving of 
the Church to the connectional benevolence enterprises has not 
advanced as we had wished, nevertheless the total giving of our 
membership for all Church purposes has consistently increased, 
as indicated by the following tables: 


Year ending Paid to Centenary Total Out of each 
May 31 and World Service Per Member Dollar 
SOL) -c.ctha Ae went a ere $3,466,112 $.95 
NOUS Mee cinoer cater oeeioe 4,278,364 a hea yi 
A919 Sere sioishaw orcleleroemerere 10,179,994 2.83 16.2 cents 
L920 Marsares cesar atoterere ‘ 15,758,853 4.26 20.5 cents 
POD Cccive mece aromas rere 15,200,877 4.02 17.5 cents 
OZ as we aetnter instars 13,400,570 3.47 15.2 cents 
NOLS Sc sure womiscete cee 12,667,185 3.26 12.1 cents 
UO ZS sage elarsbe Seatac toveretee 11,834,772 3.03 12.3 cents 
LOZ cette) senvicteishs seeks 8,507,477 2.16 8.8 cents 
HOG, «coe lerakereteerets-sraee 8,653,419 2.19 9.0 cents 
NO Oi 5 atererolacnicisreqershelerers F 8,330,352 2.09 8.5 cents 
Year Ending Full Members Paid for Total 
May 31 U.S. Only All Purposes Per Member 
UR 1s eae eRe Sl aie 3,592,445 $62,941,974 $17.52 
DO ZUG i Titackd eee 3,702,434 76,798,150 20.84 
TIL yA) OF ea REA AE 3,782,321 86,990,367 23.00 
BR! Ver RE ee ae os 3,860,559 87,920,184 22 40 
G2 So apie histones 3,889,352 96,685,546 24.86 
UODAR Sas Bide 3,911,046 96,562,374 24.69 
BA A ieee 2 ge ee 3,930,891 95,946,141 24.41 
1926535 AUR aes 3,953,039 96,293,290 24.36 
EG a ae end vas 3,979,441 97,941,791 24.61 


* Preliminary statement, 1927, subject to correction. 


The graph which follows shows the Benevolence receipts for each year, 


1914-1927, and its distribution to the Boards. 


Length of bars and 


segments is proportional to amounts received. Figures at top of vertical 
bars represent, 2n thousands of dollars, the total amount received in the year 
named at foot of bar; in reading these figures, three ciphers should be 
added. These totals include Benevolences on apportionment and 
“Specials.” 
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APPORTIONED BENEVOLENCES, INCLUDING “SPECIALS”; 
RECEIPTS AND DISTRIBUTION, 1914-1927 


15,758 






ERE haste 
19141915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 192] 1922 1923 1924 19S 19ze_—1927 
; REE ee 
BENEVOLENCES CENTENARY WORLD SERVICE 
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APPORTIONED BENEVOLENCES, 1914-1927, PERCENTAGES 
OF TOTAL RECEIPTS AND DISTRIBUTION 


Seas 
Dee See Sep atientieteqessee as 
[AND CHURCH EXTENSION] 


REIGN MISSIO' 


CO-OPERATION AND PROMOTION Teed 
BA _W2 BS we __ 1975 9% 
BENEVOLENCES, CENTENARY WORLD SERVICE 





The Chart above shown represents the percentage of total Benevolence 
receipts paid to each Board during the years 1914 to 1927. Detailed 
statement appears in tabulation appended to this report. 


CENTRAL RECEIVING TREASURY 


The Central Treasury in the third World Service year received, 
acknowledged to the churches contributing the same, and dis- 
tributed in accordance with the instructions of the World Serv- 
ice Commission, $6,885,805. This is more than eighty-nine per 
cent of the total payment of the Church for the regular work of 
its Benevolence Boards. These transactions called for the writ- 
ing and mailing of 45,178 World Service vouchers with dupli- 
cates and for the record of these payments to the credit. of the 
proper Conferences, districts and charges. The pages which 
follow illustrate the activities of the very efficient Central Re- 
ceiving Treasury—including the receipts of the Cashier, the 
Rev. P. W. Finger; the records of the Accountant, Mr. Albert 
Curl; the tabulations and apportionment calculations of the 
Statistical Division, the Reverend R. E. Dunlap, Superintend- 
ent, and the reports of the Assistant Treasurer, the Reverend 
C. M. Barton. 
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CONFERENCE VOUCHBR ON APPORTIONMENT 

THE WORLD SERVICE COMMISSION 7 
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REMITTANCE RECORDED 


cuarce 
TITUSVILLE 
Cs a arr a TET oT ae SE Ee aE, 


— ERIE alas ADV eee 


CHURCHES ON CIRCUIT FIRST YEAR | SECOND YEAR 


A MONTH DAY 5 MONTH OAY 
CONFERENCE YEAR 192 192 


REMITTER eal TV[_voucher amount | To DATE ; 
BEGINNING OF 1927 &| 1928 CONF YEAR 
G E VOSBURGH 84894 | 30060 30 00 
B MC GINNETT W5134109 166 00 196 00 
B MC GINNETT $137701 192 00 388 00 


B MC GINNETT ¥S140386 | 187 00 575 00 
B MC GINNETT 86312 25 00 600 00 


BM GINNETT $143958 308 00 908 00 


8 MC GINNETT $146877 390 90 1298 00 
B MC GINNETT 87511 178 00 1476 00 


ENO OF CONFERENCE YEAR, 192 7- 1928 





REGULARITY OF REMITTANCES 


As the result of a definite endeavor to secure a greater regu- 
larity in the remittance of World Service Funds, it is gratifying 
to report a substantial progress, with a considerable saving of 
interest money to our boards. Officials of a sister denomina- 
tion estimate that they would have an annual saving in interest 
charges of $30,000 if regular monthly contributions and remit- 
tances could be secured from local contributors. 
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‘MINIMUM STANDARD OF ADVANCE 
() IN 
World Service Giving for 1927-1928 ¥ 


Paid Last Your to World Service ca Apportionment» $:SU576_ 
‘Ghare in $1,200,656 Minimum Standard of Advanss + > uO 506, 
Minimum Standard Asked lor Your 1927-1928. - .- $_@ 62 
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1. Minimum Standard of Advance. Sent in duplicate to District Super- 
intendent only. Shown above as returned by District Superintendent 
with report of action by District World Service Council. 

2. World Service Year Report. To Bishops and District Superintendents. 

3. Comparative Statistical Record. Mailed each pastor for his own 
charge; and each District Superintendent for every charge in his own 
district. Reproduced on order in large size for wall display, and on 


slides. 
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() BEFORE CONFERENCE REPORT 
1928 


CE RECEIPTS 
PAID List CONFERENCE TEAL ASD THIS COMYEREYCE YEAR 10 DATE, 
TROY COMPERENCE ALBABT DISTRICT 
MOTTO: “EVERY CHARGE aDVAvCINO*, 
Pastoral Charges Paid Conference Year Ended Paid This Conference Year 
1926 1927 to Fed. 15, 1928. 
Qa Appmt. On Avpmt. Specials. On Appt, Special: 


CREE Calvary $3262 $3305 8 02050. 
+ oe ed, i 1665.25 


(6) | WORLD SERVICE RECEIPTS 


MONTHLY REPORT FEBRUARY, 1928 


RECEIVED, FEBRUARY 1928, AMD FROM LasT CONFERENCE CESeIe, TO FEB. 29, 
C@rmucts 
CTHCIMBATI AREA $31244.23 $3895.27 = $260346.66 161458, 92 $1112.26 
KSSTUCIY 1298.65 - 409.78 525.52 1115. 7% 
A wg, 
1019.70 2233.21 
Im6sa 


3 73 777-41 
ee Crates 


Ashland 
Barbourville 
Covington 
Louisville 


Buses 


= 
é 


BORTHEAST OHTO 


Aron 
Barnesville 
Cambridge 
ton 
Cleveland 
Mansfield 


~ 
So 


18. BFI5a8 
2 


Yorvalk 
Steudenville 
to 
Miscellaneous 
‘OHIO 8 29636.10 6131.45 
Athens 
Gnas, ; - fs iio 136.49 
Colmbus zits ee eB 
Lancaster 881. 2309. 
yorteionth sa. 5« 2009.31 = - 7 25, 
a A . 5916.06 733 





4. Before-Conference Report. To Pastors and District Superintendents 
for stimulus and aid in closing Conference Year. Revised and up-to-date 
copies supplied to Conference Treasurers. 

5. Conference Year Report. To Pastors and District Superintendents. 
After comparing item by item conference treasurer’s report, vouchers 
submitted, and record of remittances. received, to secure complete 


accuracy. 
6. Monthly Report. To District Superintendents, Bishops and Boards. 


Worip SERVICE CoUNCILS 


Area World Service Councils have been helpfully functioning 
in each of the Areas in the home field. This is not true in other 
lands. We can wisely leave to Central Conferences the determi- 
nation of their own organizational forms. In some instances 
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Conference and district World Service Councils have proved 
profitable. In local churches the greatest good has accrued, as 
evidenced by testimonies cited in the various editions of the 
World Service Manual, concerning which pamphlet one pastor 
wrote: “Yesterday I took the World Service Offering. I 
preached on the subject and wish to say that the World Service 
Manual was just what I needed. It has the information in com- 
pact form and in just the right quantity.” 


Looxine TowArD THE FUTURE 


While the Commission on “further reorganization and closer 
co-operation” will make report, and no doubt concrete sugges- 
tions will be presented from other quarters, are we not all con- 
vinced that our real problems are spiritual and not structural ? 
Interested in the perfecting of the organization, is it not wise 
for us to bend every effort to develop and maintain that evangel- 
istic passion, missionary enthusiasm and redemptive motive that 
will slowly but nevertheless surely lift the tide and float the 
Methodist Episcopal Church out on seas of broader usefulness for 
all mankind ? 

Epwin H. Hucuss, President, 
Raymonp J. Wavs, Executive Secretary, 
Orrin W. AuMAN, Treasurer. 
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Year 


1923 367-5. 


1924....... 


1926 =. 28). 


1926. secs. 
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TOTAL INCOME FOR APPORTIONED BENEVOLENCES 


(Centenary and World Service, including ‘‘Specials’’) 
AND PARTICIPATION OF BOARDS 


Total 
Appor- 
tioned 
Benev- 
olences 
$2,727,286 

2,850,667 

3,010,166 

3,466,110 

4,278,331 
10,179,994 
15,758,853 

15,200,877 
13,400,570 

12,667,185 

11,884,772 
8,507,477 


8,653,419 


8,330,352 


Board of 
Foreign 
Missions 


$1,343,484 
=49.261% 


$1,406,962 
=49.356% 
$1,461,485 
= 48.55 ‘0 
$1,647,176 
= 47'522% 
$1,993,108 
=46.586% 
$4,918,836 
=48.319% 
$6,081,845 
=38.593% 
$5,874,681 
=38.64 ‘0 


$4,9 ae a 
634.7% 


$4,674,195 
=36.900% 


$4,147,716 
=35.047% 

$3,295,329 
= 38.735% 


$3,805,788 
=43.980% 


$3,624,366 
=43.508% 


Home 
Missions 
and 
Church 
Extension 


$960,261 
=35.209% 


$955,772 
=33.528% 


$1,013,958 
=33.684% 


$1,102,705 
=31.814% 


$1,449,078 
=33,870% 


$3,916,832 
=38.476% 


$6,203,091 
=39.363% 


$5,874,681 
=38,647% 


$4,909,187 
=36.634% 


$4,674,195 
=36.900% 


$4,147,716 
=35.047% 


$2,982,523 
=35.058% 


$2,811,492 
=32.490% 


$2,666,146 
=32:005% 


Education 
(Including 
Four 
Former 
Boards) 


$335,415 
= 12,298% 


$401,473 
=14.083% 


$438,550 
=14.569% 


$577,347 
=16.657% 


$669,873 
=15.657% 


$1,089, 152 
=10.699% 


$1,298,588 
=8.240% 


$2,169,252 
=14.271% 


$2,149,169 
=16.038% 


$1,999,075 
=15.782% 


$1,988,440 
= 16.802% 


$1,340,630 
=15.758% 


$1,275,601 
=14.741% 


$1,245,497 
=14.951% 


Hospitals, 
- Homes 
and 
Deaconess 
Work 


$39,676 
=0.390% 


$39,667 
= 0.252% 


$65,483 
=0.431% 


$78,287 
=0.584% 


$76,334 
=0.603% 


$75,648 
=0.639% 


$115,613 
= 1.359% 


$117,753 
=1.361% 


$105,001 
= 1.260% 


(Receipts, 1914-1919, as reported in the General Minutes; 1920-1927, official reports 
Treasurer Committee on Conservation and Advance, and Treasurer World Service Com- 
mission, for Centenary and World Service years, each ending on May 31. 

Percentages listed are not the percentages upon which a proportionate distribution 
was based, but are rather derived from a comparison of the total benevolent income in 
a given year with the full amount of each Board’s participation in that total.) 
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TOTAL INCOME FOR APPORTIONED BENEVOLENCES 
(Centenary and World Service, including ‘‘Specials’’) 
AND PARTICIPATION OF BOARDS 


Board of 
Temper- Centenary 
ance, Pro- Board of American Annuities Federal Co-opera- 
hibition, Pensions Bible and Trust Councilof tion and 
and Public and Relief Society Funds Churches Promotion 
Morals 
$26,619 $17,448 CA ODO Pee Mean temas tin tee ie SB DA Gee | 
=0.976% =0.640% SM OUO./ Narmeas Por ptr ta ea ee ae ae 
$28,959 $15,243 TAOS Caen ee MOD MAE. 
=1.016% =0.535% se aay ao Be an 
$33,983 $15,470 S620 Paes, eee Bec e.., sth bam eee: 
=1.129% =0.514% TA ei ne ge et inks I OR a lala eR aa 
$48,956 Soe P01 S20 ee ee ree eS Coscia», 0.) MMe. 
=1.412% Bee SOLS UTAL AS Sea SOR cae cea RIN ac GN 
om 
$67,199 Fea Re Sap Oe Reet te OP yy it 2 5, ey sagen ee: 
=1.571% 6 FO GL OO Maas Gans crn ME teats Re eo te, 
ee 
$108,997 = i 5 BLOG OO, Saar th cre nti Sha. SINS iced a Wer ea 
=1.071% ans MO tee tot aay ee ets ns oe LN OL 
$132,276 £38 TO ig Ce Sei ae ana $1,869,655 
=0.8389% S35 O34 ON See mera eee ce. <e =11.864% 
$143,854 Ses $143,854 $68-002.° ‘ioe, ees $865,165 
=0.946% Aga =0.946% = (Ane pe eeerts ne = 5.692% 
$143,026 $5,534 $142,992 $213,487 $6,000 843,697 
=1.067% =0.041% =1.067% =1.593% =0.045% =6.296% 
$143,103 $9,538 $143,103 $148,031 $1,000 $798,604 
= 11307; =0.075% =1.130% = 1.169% =0.008% =6. 0 
$141,819 $9,449 $141,819 S228 220 a Patan ye: $953,937 
=1.198% =0.080% =1.198% ET G2RO7 0M Po oe =8.060% 
$105.337 $63,225 PSAP SADT: Wien Ook -k taaene: $4,000 $516,477 
= 1.238% =0.743% VOSA a ns =0.047% =6.071% 
$101,181 $90,969 Cfool af, nt ean be eee $9,333 $359,943 
=1.169% =1.051% OQ a en eee Sees =0.108% =4,160% 
$102,467 $84,357 DLA SSO re Oe ee $8,000 $419,629 
= 1.230% SS lAIBIYS = (YA Meet aot rate =0.096% =5.038% 


(In years for which no separate report is made above the Federal Council of Churches 
_received for its support contributions made directly by the Boards, rather than paid from 
a central treasury.) 
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RECEIPTS BY AREAS AND CONFERENCES FOR FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD WORLD SERVICE 
YEARS AND NINE MONTHS OF FOURTH WORLD SERVICE YEAR 


(June 1, 1924—-May 31, 1925) (June 1, 1925-May 31, 1926) (June 1, 1926-May 31, 1927) 
(June 1, 1927-Feb. 29, 1928) 


PAID TO WORLD SERVICE ON APPORTIONMENT 




















s 

warn w ae 2 a 

28 5 3 255 8 Bc 
Bm Sie Be Bia Oe tees 
AREAS AND CONFERENCES B of 38 ae Bae ess |8s8 
#E Se 3 ghe | BBSe [588 
fon Bn aa Zao SHRS [ake 
ATLANTA ARBA.............. $78,517.08} $88,657.17} $83,289.77) $37,185.04) $287,649.06] $0.97 
Atlantal(B) so. sens one: 10,864.36 9,627.07) 10,514.01 3,975.07 34,980.51 .73 
Florida (8) 2.Be tok. sec cee 4,205.50 5, 609.26 4,443.30 1,541.20 15,799.26} .96 
Georgia (PE) inne eee 4,455.44 4,558.93 4,557.54 3,034.78 16,606.69} 1.04 
Saint Johns River (S).......| 27,647.29] 34,230.34; 31,681.86) 12,196.93 105,756.42| 4.05 
Bayvannah<(B) ins en ae 4,100.87 4,089.65 4,504.65 1,794.38 14,489.55} .57 
South Carolina (F)......... 23,097.27] 24,875.53} 22,700.29} 13,657.28 84,330.37] 53 
South Florida (S).......... 4,146.35 5,666.39 4,888.12 985.40 15,686.26} 1.54 
Boston ARM ys cytes $360,454.64) $332,404.14) $324,874.77] $162,312.90] $1, 180,046.45) $2.46 
Maine: (S) Acer eens coche 43,935.02} 40,361.96) 40,490.47) 17,081.91 141,869.36) 1.84 
New England (S).......... 180,761.80) 167,513.85] 160,403.00}. 81,285.39 589,914.04} 2.87 
New England Southern (S)..| 81,242.39] 75,141.33] 78,056.98] 43,758.12 278,198.82} 2.84 
New Hampshire (S)........ 40,777.31} 34,702.49] 31,246.84) 14,260.56 120,987.20] 2.30 
Vermont (S)..........----+ 13,738.12) 14,684.51] 14,677.48 5,976.92 49,077.03) 1.09 
BurraLo ARBPA.............. $563,120.81] $571,838.26) $543,190.64] $314,194.77] $1,992,344.48] 2.81 
Central New York (Riess. 149,327.01} 171,769.02} 156,531.54] 105,750.58 583,378.15} 3.00 
Genesee (BE) ence. 146,085.61} 150,417.67} 146,040.38] 95,590.06 538,183.72) 2.53 
Northern New York (8).. 90,285.85} 80,809.38} 74,237.60] 34,610.76 279,943.59) 2.39 
Broy(S)soe.ccn seen ae 177,422.34) 168,842.19) 166,381.12) 78,243.37 590,889.02] 3.20 
CuaTTanooca AREBA..... ..-.| $57,915.05] $51,407.47} $53,099.98] $33,263.03] $195,685.53) $0.54 
Alabama (F)...-....022.-8 4,757.13 4,946.25 4,163.56 2,887.03 16,753.97] .37 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic (F).. 4,740.64 4,610.39 4,867.86 3,042.90 17,261.79} .34 
Central Tennessee (F)...... 2,139.36 2,033.58 2,053.11 1,425.60 7,651.65} = .27 
Esst Tennessee (F)......... 8,844.41 4,724.57 6,479 .68 3,134.00 23,182.66) 1.11 
Holston: (B)ters eeectsh cea 28,193.50} 26,665.67) 25,741.58] 17,783.15 98,383.90) .57 
North Carolina (F)......... 9,240.01 8,427.01 9,794.19 4,990.35 32,451.56)  .70 
Cuicago ARBA.............. $483,791.02] $551,759.67] $523,084.88] $335,325.19] $1,893, 960.76] $1.94 
Central Illinois (F)......... 77,597.94} 79,162.29) 77,815.89} 50,329.95 284,906.07| 1.50 
Central Swedish (F)........ 19,419.11) 20,121.01) 22,236.00} 13,870.58 75,646.70) 3.34 
Chicago Northwest (F)..... 20,183.60} 20,304.19} 22,073.52] 16,255.17 78,816.48) 1.83 
Dlinois'\(P) =. s.eagiae. coe 148,334.81] 157,706.31} 140,170.03} 89,031.59 535,242.74) 1.44 
Norwegian-Danish (F)...... 11,626.14 11,017.28 8,854.02 5,813.27 37,310.71] 2.23 
Rock River (F)............ 206, 629.42] ° 263, 448-59 251,935.42] 160,024.63 882,038.06} 2.68 
Cincinnati AREA............ $803,751.23] $972,555.39) $796,351.62] $534,095.06] $3,106,753.30] $1.98 
Kentucky (F)............. 17,064.99] 23,887.12} 17,311.05] 13,257.44 71,520.60) _.85 
North-East Ohio (F)....... 384,197.04) 471,050.62) 405,171.22} 269,828.70] 1,530,247.58} 2.38 
Ohio)... ska eeee 163,362.46] 186,158.70} 148,472.62] 104,805.45 602,799.23] 1.72 
West Ohio (F)............. 239,126.74] 291,458.95) 225,396.73] 146,203.47 902,185.89} 1.84 
CovincTon ARBA............ $41,227.21) $40,266.86] $35,917.66] $21,061.11] $138,472.84) $0.90 
Central Missouri (S)....... 8,707.74 9,200.72 6,909.09 4,412.87 29,230.42) .86 
Lexington. (8) 25 Siush-csn. 24,509.91) 23,234.80) 22,716.19} 11,208.28 81,669.18 95 
Emcotn (Bs ccee nn ene re 3,426.30 3,327.84 2,305.42 2,136.96 11,196.52) .84 
Little Rock (F)............ 4,583.26] 4,503.50 3,986.96 3,303.00 16,376.72] .79 
Dunver ARBA.............. $133,213.96) $136,332.72] $133,501.54) $89,725.24] $492,773.46] $2.21 
Colorado (F)......0..:25-.. 98,857.16) 102,053.16] 98,779.19] 68,405.48 368,094.99) 2.21 
New Mexico (F)........... 7,804.59 8,676.25 9,715.16 5,588.18 31,784.18) 2.59 
Southwest Spanish Miss. (F). 1,087.78 1,289.45 1,338.89 1,200.01 4,916.13} 1.07 
Utah Mission (F).......... 7,123.38 7,570.04 7,373.05 3,664.11 25,730.58] 4.11 
Western Swedish (F)....... 7,311.20 6,782.82 5,657.96 5,188.00 24,939.98) 2.37 
Wyoming State (F)........ 11,029.85 9,961.00} 10,637.29 5,679.46 37,307.60} 1.64 
Derrorr AREA saat $384,238.77] $451,982.08] $409,931.61] $283,942.53] $1,530,094.99] $2.43 
Central German (F)........ 42,753.84] 46,012.60! 39,954.55] 27,952.59 156,673.58] 2.84 
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PAID TO WORLD SERVICE ON APPORTIONMENT 











a 
ac] oo eis, 
3 4 re ie £35 p ES 
ES ES BR BE iannladieci® mina alee 
AREAS AND CONFERENCES Ee 38 E 8 Sae mee 28 8 
ae a. 3. 2. = $ 
#E Se Be hk gee | 2258 |558 
rate) BH Aa Act s| BESS |acds 
Detrow Ubi ees ves. 192,793.00] 243,669.91} 215,396.89] 155,969.99 807,829.79] $2.52 
Michigan (F)........ ..| 189,551.50} 152,263.06] 145,033.15] . 92,978.35 529,826.06} 2.21 
Northern Swedish (F . 6,048.43 7,310.51 6,229.02 4,505.60 24,093.56) 2.24 
Norwegian-Danish Aiss. (BP). 3,092.00 2,726.00 3,318.00 2,536.00 11,672.00) 2.47 


HELENA AREA.............. $83,429.55) $75,589.26] $71,649.59) $42,835.59) $273,503.99] $2.04 
Inter-Mountain (F)........ 18,110.55) 13,269.80} 14,865.24 9,515.12 55,760.71} 1.50 
Montana State (F). 32,166.73} 33,056.39] 32,319.66] 17,933.30 115,476.08) 2.25 
North Dakota (F).... 33,152.27} 29,263.07) 24,464.69) 15,387.17 102,267.20) 2.23 


INDIANAPOLIS AREA. . .-| $471,877.18] $458,154.61] $456,342.95} $274,516.60] $1,660,891.29} 1.38 
Indiana (F)...... --| 120,143.89] 143,424.66] 136,136.33} 99,150.18 498,855.06) 1. 
North Indiana (8). . -| 197,577.04) 193,081.66] 193,066.56] 91,073.92 674,799.18) 2.06 
Northwest Indiana (F) 103,108.30} 87,955.74) 92,857.79] 61,284.84 345,206.67) 1 
Southern Illinois (8). . 51,047.90} 33,692.55) 34,282.27/ 23,007.66 142,030.38)  .69 


$500,338.51) $469,581.44} $464,975.61] $275,570.19] $1,710,465.75} $1.52 











Kansas Crty AREA.. 














Kansas (S) 146,268.44] 150,319.15} 143,285.73) 68,675.75 508,549.07) 1.69 
Missouri (F).......- 19,660.16) 20,578.16} 19,407.93) 11,415.48 71,061.73} .60 
Northwest Kansas is 28,640.34) 30,212.97) 25,021.97) 16,233.48 100,108.76} 1.09 
Oklahoma (F)... . 67,429.29] 59,783.98] 64,327.99} 40,096.59 231,587.85) 1.31 
Saint Louis (F). . -| 85,459.51] 83,358.27} 79,204.82] 50,574.42 298,597.02) 1.52 
Southern (F)......... ...-| 24,240.72} 17,710.28) 17,542.64) 13,151.98 72,645.62) 1.69 
Southwest Kansas (F)...... 128,640.05} 107,668.63}: 116,184.53] 75,422.49 427,915.70) 2.15 


New ORLEANS ARBA......... $92,348.63] $76,156.00} $89,204.81] $10,391. Be $268,101.21) $0.81 
Central Alabama (F). . : 8,981.43 6,907.33 8,409.58 471. 24,769.84) = .63 
Louisiana (F). .. 15,968.61) 12,413.78) 16,808.11 1,449. 00 46,639.50} .88 
Mississippi (8). . 12,999.50) 15,992.31] 15,993.12 1,830.70 46,815.63}  .76 

4,714.37 4,437.45 6,057.25 1,046.92 16,255.99} .61 






















ennessee 

WEXAS Eee re sie 5,210 15,770.23} 11,756.00} 15,991.23 1,257.65 44,775.11 .88 
Upper Mississippi (8)... .... 17,409.80) 13,940.55} 13,288.20 1,920.00 46,558.55} 83 
West Texas (F)............ 16,504.69] 10,708.58) 12,657.32 2,416.00 42,286.59} .99 
New York AREA...... ...| $633,451.16] $607,282.70} $599,063.86] $280,645.20) $2,120,442.92) $2.95 
Eastern Swedish (S). ; 11,181.45) 10,128.44) 10,307.86 4,047.56 35,665.31] 2.38 
East German (8). - 20,301.10} 19,769.82} 17,177.78 7,439.52 64,688.17} 4.25 
Newark (8).....- -| 231,988.89} 232,101.21} 227,909.59] 125,705.91 817,705.60) 3.55 
New York (8)...... ---| 129,072.13] 122,766.47} 121,355.13) 43,991.34 417,185.07) 2.20 
New York Hast (S)........ 240,907.59] 222,516.76) 222,313.55] 99,460.87 785,198.77) 2.95 
OMREACARDA ocite > 2.07 2 = so? $464,197.51] $486,781.74) $460,174.70] $255,394.81) $1,666,548.76) $1.64 
Des Moines (F).......-.--. 90,272.59} 89,993.15} 85,619.32} 50,779.93 316,664.99) 1.31 
Towa (iE) cee = tccke ees: 58,619.36] 48,995.39} 52,950.51] 28,268.59 188,833.85} 1.31 
Nebraska (F). 225... . 2.2%. 161,321.89] 177,684.30} 152,872.58} 90,949.53 582,828.30} 1.88 
Northwest Iowa (F)........ 58,405.00} 64,231.63) 58,617.71] 33,164.19 209,418.53} 1.42 
Upper Iowa (F)............ 100,578.67} 105,877.27] 110,114.58} 52,232.57 368,803.09] 2.13 
PHILADELPHIA AREA......... $704,712.66] $702,154.41] $679,019.72] $302,078.71] $2,387,965.50} $2.58 
Delaware'(5)). oo c5 4.3. 34,664.69] 38,026.77) 39,639.22) 15,004.82 127,335.50) 1.16 
New Jersey (S)...........- 157,360.62} 161,040.86} 155,471.13} 85,547.94 559,420.55) 2.25 
Philadelphia (8)........-.- 288,800.35] 271,913.80) 266,128.01] 105,901.92 932,744.08} 2.68 
Wyoming (5) 2 oie er <6 ene 223,887.00] 231,172.98) 217,781.36] 95,624.03 768,465.37) 3.52 
PirTsBURGH AREA........... $605,901.06] $593,607.50] $586,761.23] $395,267.26] $2, 181,537.05} $2.19 
BrigiB) ics pate tc eats mecists oo 174,427.60} 166,737.74) 169,595.34) 114,633.82 625,394.50) 2.41 
Pittsburgh (F)...........-- 320,260.55] 326,416.31] 319,714.23) 215,747.74] 1,182,138.83) 2.80 
West Virginia (F).........- 111,212.91} 100,453.45] 97,451.66} 64,885.70 374,003.72) 1.19 
PorTLAND ARBA..........--- $154,252.56] $148,097.00] $151,913.04) $90,270.22} $544,532.82) $2.02 
4 River (PF). 32. 32,213.01] 31,379.56) 30,484.70) 17,725.49 111,802.76] 1.56 
OBST) is stays chew ates we 55,723.14] 51,828.63} 58,288.80) 33,581.47 199,422.04) 2.02 

Pat aval CE) peeeesterats Seer 66,316.41] 64,888.81] 63,139.54] 38,963.26 233,308.02] 2.35 
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PAID TO WORLD SERVICE ON APPORTIONMENT 























s 

Be} a By 

ao Ba 38 Ses ae 
3s BS 3s Ess Boole 
ARBAS AND CONFERENCES Ee 38 =e Zag Aer & Be 
rer] = . ote = 5 £ g 
Be er BE SBE Seo oe 
Ed Be Bg eed | Shes lees 
Saint Paun ARBA........ ....| $244,601.96] $237,876.68) $229,578.42) $152,103.03 $864,160.09} $1.54 
Dakota! (RS... sane 37,274.74 7,843 .47 20,411.46 20,411.84 105,441.51} 1.05 
Minnesota (F)............. AT ,457 .28 43,593 .59 49,074.30 32,031.94 172,157.11] 1.47 
Northern Minnesota (F)... . 54,849.60 56,878.45 45,516.69 29,215.97 186,460.71] 1.62 
West Wisconsin (F)........ 24,766.01 31,525.22 31,892.55 19,751.77 107,935.55] + .99 
Wisconsin (F)............. 80, 254.33 78,535.95 82, 683 .42 50,691.51 292,165.21] 2.40 
San Francisco ARBA........ $435,073.55) $409,481.67] $418,172.52) $279,597.46] $1,542,325.20] $3.48 
California (Nes. tec 104,856.64 94,104.83 97,514.62 64,191.58 360,667.67] 3.16 
Latin-American Mission. (8). 1,109.00 1,531.45 1,419.67 1,417.00 5,477.12! 1.09 
Pacific Chinese Mission (F).. 602.98 1,952.47 883.09 728.10 4,166.64) 2.19 
Pacific German (F)......... 2,298 .50 2,634.35 2,814.00 2,416.39 10,163.24] 2.28 
Pacific Japanese Miss. (F)... 3,867.00 3,786.34 3,119.12 3,090.25 13,862.71] 2.41 
Pacific Swedish (F)......... 4,847.16 4,152.55 3,849.50 3,523.00 16,372.21) 3.40 
Southern California (F)..... 312,880.87} 297,410.18] 303,571.17) 202,237.14] 1,116,049.36] 3.69 
Western Norw.-Danish (F). . 4,661.40 3,909.50 5,001.35 1,994.00 15,566.25) 3.88 
WASHINGTON ARBA.......... $595,663.74] $620,790.69] $607,569.26) $294,374.67] $2,118,398.36] $2.42 
Baltimore (S).............. 229,577.05] 282,445.26) 227,912.37} 110,590.70 800,525.38] 3.20 
Central Pennsylvania (S)....} 230,854.34] 252,431.68] 247,181.80] 132,368.62 862,836.44] 2.54 
Washington (S)R cate one 31,312.70 30,914.89 30,126.21 8,267.88 100, 621.68 87 
Wilmington (S)............ 103,919.65} 104,998.86] 102,348.88 43,147.47 354,414.86] 2.17 
Forzian CONFERENCES....... $22,031.11} $16,601.85} $18,052.00] $13,416.64 $70,101.60} $.... 

MISCELLANEOUS............. 679.36 4,467.56 778 .32 1,565.24 7,490.48 














_ Note.—Receipts above reported for first nine months of Fourth World Service Year include Cash re- 
ceipts of Conference Treasurers at sessions, Fall 1927, of Conferences marked “F,” above. Receipts for nine 
months ending February 29, 1928, do not znclude receipts of Conference Treasurers at sessions, Spring 1928, 
of Conferences marked “‘S,” above—except in the Latin-American Mission, the Mississippi and Upper Mis- 
sissippi Conferences. ‘ 
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TRUSTEES OF THE CHARTERED FUND 


To the Bishops and Members of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America: 


Dear FaTHers aND BRETHREN: The Trustees of the Char- 
tered Fund of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, respectfully submit to the General Conference 
their Quadrennial Report as follows: 

The amount of the Fund as it stood on the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1924: 


Investedaundss .. s.05 2 os cae $103,597 .05 

Uninvested Funds.............. 2,482.99 
——— $106,080 .04 

The amount of the Fund as it stood on the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1928: 

Invested Munds:..2)... 225 2 ss $116,665.00 

Uninvested Funds.............. 1,400.12 
= S18 O65 12 


Total increase since last General Conference. $11,985.08 


The above increase is accounted for by profit on sale of securities 
and increased interest account. 

In the year 1924, and spring of 1925, the sum of $35 was dis- 
tributed to each Conference. In the fall of 1925, and the years 
of 1926 and 1927, the sum of $40 was distributed to each Con- 
ference. 

The invested funds of the Chartered Fund are as follows: 


New York State 414% Bonds at par............0 cece eens $ 5,000.00 
New York City 414 Bonds at par............ 0.0.0.0 0000 10,000.00 
First Mortgages on Philadelphia Real Estate.............. 2,400 .00 
Lehigh Valley General Cons. 414% Bonds at par........... 5,000 .00 
United States Steel Corp’n S. F. 5% Bonds at par.......... 20,000 .00 
Pittsburgh, Cin., Chi. & St. Louis 5% ‘“‘A” Bonds at par.... 2,000 .00 
Northern Pacific Ref. & Imp. 6% Bonds at par............ 12,000 .00 
Baldwin Locomotive Works Ist 8. F. 5% Bond at par...... 1,000.00 
Phila. & Reading Coal & Iron Ref. 8. F. 5% Bonds at $92.48. 18,485.41 
Reading Co. General Mortgage 444% Bonds at $88.95...... 17,790.84 
American Tel. & Tel. S. F. 544% Bonds at $99.94.......... 17,988.75 
Standard Gas & Elec. Co. 6% Notes at par................ 5,000 .00 
Insurance Co. of North America 240 shares Stock (par 10)... 0.00 

$116,665.00 


One vacancy has been caused by the death of Brother Avery D. 
Harrington. The Board has elected to fill this vacancy Brother 
George EH. Thomas. 
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Under the Charter and Supplements thereto, the election of 
Brother Thomas as Trustee is subject to the approval of the 
General Conference at Kansas City, Missouri, and the approval 
of same is hereby requested. 

All of which is respectfully submitted by order of the Trustees 
of this Fund. 

Wiutuiam H. Romerscu, President, 

Epear J. Persuine, Secretary, 

FRANKLIN I. Bopinz, Treasurer. 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 19, 1928. 


TRUSTEES OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Lo the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
wm session at Kansas City, Missouri, May, 1928: 


The Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church respectfully 
submit their report for the four years, from December 31, 1923, 
to December 31, 1927. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The only change in the membership of the Board during the 
four years was caused by the resignation of Dr. John Bayne 
Ascham, who was succeeded by the Rev. P. H. Murdick. 


NEW BEQUESTS AND TRUSTS 


The total trusts and bequests December 31, 1923, were $602,- 
177.55. The total trusts and bequests December 31, 1927, were 
$647,321.67, a gain of $45,144.12. The actual new bequests 
were abnormally low, $3,854.21. The fact that for several quad- 
renniums the increase in the trust funds has been largely due 
to the management of the Board rather than to new trusts 
received has led to a realization of the fact that in recent years 
little emphasis has been placed upon the opportunity offered 
through the Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church for the 
safe handling of bequests and gifts both to the Church and to 
organizations within the Church. The Trustees feel that the 
time has come when the attention of the Church should be 
called to this opportunity and to the fact that money thus placed 
is administered with the highest efficiency and is safeguarded 
in every possible way. The Fifth Third Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, is the fiscal agent of the Treasurer of 
the Board and all funds are handled and administered through 
them. This Board has never lost a dollar of principal and its 
investments were never made more carefully than they are 
made now, nor has the safety of the actual bequests ever been 
so certain as at the present time. 

The income on bequests for the past four years amounts to 
$170,751.62, including a transfer from the principal of the 
Contingent Reserve Fund of $11,679.78. The administration 
expense for this period was $8,340.25; accrued interest and 
premium on bonds purchased amounts to $5,049.15, leaving a 
net income for the four years of $157,362.22, which, with the 
balance of $7,277.55 undisbursed income on December 31, 1923, 
made a total of $164,639.77. Against this there was added to 
principal by distribution among certain definite accounts a 
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total of $18,716.75 ; $136,816.43 was paid to beneficiaries, and 
the undisbursed income on December 31, 1927, amounted to 
$9,106.59. The distribution to beneficiaries was at the rate of 
five and one-half per cent. The Board, at its annual meeting, 
January 18, 1928, authorized that hereafter all available income 
is to be distributed after deducting the actual expense of 
administration. 


TERMS OF TRUSTEES 


The terms of the following: Trustees expire in 1928: 

Ministers: Frank G. Mitchell, A. M. Courtenay, L. C. 
Bentley. 

Laymen: James N. Gamble, E. I. Antrim, J. R. Edwards. 

Of the class whose term expires in 1932, there is a necessity 
for one appointment to be made by this General Conference 
to fill the place made vacant by the resignation of P. H. Mur- 
dick. 

Students of the report will note that certain stocks have been 
charged off during the quadrennium. It is only fair to state 
that these were not investments made by the Trustees but were 
received by bequest and never, after receipt, had a market value 
which made them worthwhile. 


QUADRENNIAL REPORT 
OF 
W. A. R. BrRuEHL, TREASURER OF 


TRUSTEES OF THE Mrruopist HrtscopaL CHURCH 


For Four Years Ending December 31, 1927 
By The Fifth Third Union Trust Company, as Agent for Treasurer 


CasH REcEIPTS 


Income Account 


Income)on Investments’: )....etesteraet. ocicio ton syne eee s 2 ee eps $149, 092.85 
Interest; on:.Bequest, of) Ei: P: Dwight: § 3.266 «2 4loce«oueee lee 9,941.61 
Michigan Central Life Insurance Co. for dividends account paid 
up policy on life of Louis W. Probst...............0+.+.005- 36.38 
SUMO 0555 cts ote onase Suosesoyatel cee eos oeae anaes eee Re elect tected Acne pee 1.00 
$159,071.84 
Principal Account 
Sarah J. Dillon Bequest (Additional) . $66 . 87 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the F First M. E. 
Church, Athens, Ohio (Additional) . 280.00 
Mary F. Chace Bequest SB sncee 5 eh SSRI ATOR 1, 200.00 
Helen W. Chandler Bequest...........0.0.20ceene> 1,307.34 
——_—____ $2. 854.21 
Bonds: Soldihes Hy Gas wh vk tas mercies spear ce) ee Rees rea dvererer athe 269 , 052.89 
Bondsimatured, or, called’ S77. aac. dathes etter oie lar eran acters 100, 750.88 
Procter & Gamble Co, Serip soldcn ne hin es ee oes 178.76 
Amount credited to Premium on Bonds....................4. 1,151.25 
Loans: Braids: cits Bh spe pio exctees atte trclsee een oh heage Siege eb eactagers atenn, ote 234, 400.00 
Chas. A. Siess et al. account Land Contract................... 2, 10 
$610, 387.99 
$769, 459.83 
Cash Balanee Decembers3h, 1923 io. toa. gs oie axa eran eee ere eee 8,001.84 
$777, 461.67 
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CasH DISBURSEMENTS 


Income Account 


Dalamesianaea jaca fou Re ais os a hme $1, 200.00 
M. C. Slutes for Legal Services................200 2,000.00 . 
Fifth Third Union Trust Company, Commission as 

PARP CH AOL MRCASUEEL am <= a chk ae 4, 606.33 
Sundryebiepennes:: cay, te ee ls eda nine ara "533 .92 

; — | $8, 340925 
Accrued Interest and Premium on Bonds Purchased............ 5,049.15 
iPaidutoubenclicraties see rc kn eon. Sook lees toe beens 136) 816.43 
a 6 i50; 205.83 
Principal Account 

Ls Sma yet INGE (oy alent a EP i a oN EE ence i ee $202, 000.00 
Bounds sPunchaseds ...ceme (ok enero diac e ene eeal aie ee 425, 204.50 


Mt. Auburn M. E. Church Parsonage Fund, Balance of Prin- 
eipalton hand surrenderea.;..c2 62.5605 ccs Ae ae 08 
$627 , 204.58 


$777,410.41 
Cash Balanee Decembersl, 1927 <a).c ccc esse soe cee bine eee 51.26 


$777, 461.67 


DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 


otal Income vRecciveds. .si. cesses Se oe oe ae oes Paes Oe $159, 071.84 
Transferred from Principal of Contingent Reserve Fund........ 11, 679.78 
8170) 751.62 
ee 
ACIMIMISHLADION GUXPENSES |. fads 6000 Sob eee rows se eu ne dee $8, 340. 25 
Accrued Interest and Premium on bonds purchased.......... 5, 049.15 
—————_ $13, 389.40 
INeimincome-for-the four Years: > © sire 65 aceite. Sane eens ded $157, 362.22 
Undisbursed Income December 31, 1928... 0.000.080 ene cis cue sled ene ees 7,277.55 
eRotaleNe tir corners. secre a veto euctas tag ola Estee date se SUS inl = sensh esghOhe asetoceae ohare $164, 639.77 


Income Added to Principal: 
Balance of Expense Fund to Principal of Con- 








RBSYECS) alr: DLOCTCG Wee Os Nee ay Sele Peer bn pen Rain ee eee $4,811.31 
orate t UI Cire oper stake dicen gute Proecesciese Siniere Sree eee 4,739.97 
Supplemental Mand. sei -5 sc. peetstoe ops oie rei msiresa 308) saa ce 80.35 
Conference Claimants Fund......... 1, 743.03 
Permanent Fund.......... . 1,396.26 
Comtingent Reserve Mund. .... ccc «9.0 oe 20.0) oieiaacs 5,497.56 
Whetstone Fund, Biblical and African Training 

SCHOO la ieensals ne chelate lars sein) ep nusieinievaneioronsietates aia 448.27 

s —————_ $18, 716.75 

Paid to Beneficiaries: 
Mount Auburn M. E. Church, Cincin- 

nati, Ohio, Current Expense Fund... $1,474.00 
Various Department Fund............ "750.16 

——— $2, 224.16 
Gammon Theological Seminary..............+4+ 55, 049.66 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. .. 13, 776.10 
Board of Foreign Missions............2+++0e000 02, 714. 31 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society.............-+ 4,964.02 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society............. 5,413.26 
Trinity M. E. Church, Cincinnati, Ohio.......... 1,975.68 
Christ Hospital, Cincinnati, DIO ysasesrasiareeon oe 1, 529.84 
Methodist Book Concern Account Christian 

Apologetics cilia aa e's Soin SOM OCS 280.48 
Blizabeth Gamble Deaconess Home . 220.00 
Children’s Home, Canna OL LO nates ere nate bee 110.00 
Havana, Ohio M. FE. Church............-.-+000% 33.00 
Old Bethel Chapel, Batavia, (CIN Ghia eb Aetna Tr 110.00 
Stewards of Republic Circuit, North East Ohio 

(Coulee tee Meters aes tone tala seke = cpeyage es te Sie ate eo 220.00 
Conference Claimants, West Ohio Conference..... 44.00 
Detroit Annual Conference............00e+eeeee8 110.00 
Minnesota Annual Conference............00+0+05 110.00 
Stewards M. E. Church, Gann, Ohio............. 220.00 
Mutual Preachers Aid Society Sey OAR OR A 4,118.27 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of The First 

M. E. Church, Athens, Ohio................+- 85.24 
Trustees of The First M. E. Church, Athens, Ohio. . 154.00 
Dr: Leonard Walden:.......:..0... 6 cess e eee nees 1,100.00 
Methodist Union, Cincinnati, Ohio............... 10, 474.32 
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Board of Pensions and Relief............++++++++ $10, 546.12 
The M. E. Church of Wellsboro, Pa.........-..+- 209. 52 
Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work.. 26.40 
The Chicago Training School......... Eisiacuy ieee 174.88 
New England Branch, Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
DTA SOCK: acess vice os vin.e wee os toe eoaVehe seaulodeteds eee 580.16 
Board of Trustees, First M. E. Church, Petersburg, +6800 
GY s nee, Siwy mein ee ere aceoee foto cacecricee cee ee Lea ico ; 
Methodist Episcopal ee proreiyas INDY cs eters ee 
i aconess Association. ......+.+++ 
The Methodist Deac $136, 816.43 
———— $155, 533.18 
Total Undisbursed Income December 31, 1927............+-+ssee0s veeee $9,106.59 
SraTpMENT OF ConDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1927 
Total Trusts and Bequests (Principal Fund)..............-. $647 , 321.67 
A coumulated Incomenvai. .. «ci. sremiatestylecte cine Wo me sel olieie ates 9,106.59 
Total Trust Funds December 31, 1927... 05... 0.00 e ee eee ee ee reese eeee $656, 428.26 
Invested as follows: 
Loans scoured By Mortenese cee Gi Tea ile Nt ed tee 5 co 
ms secur olldterals: Akio an cere ity ‘ 
Loans BY — 8185, 700.00 
Bonds: cc Nee ge as aie sacha Sareea eee aaorar . 374,572. 
St Gola Perea ccs eteagsio ea Puneet Been te tease arene ae 76,955.00 
Land ae Omer OE iE REN a — yao 
Balance due on Lan ontrac as. A.Siessetal).......... : 
a 556,377 00 
Cash, Balanée oe snes wanes bration RR i eeeortee a) craven rere 51.26 
Total Cash and Securities held December 31, 1927...............+..000 $656, 428 . 26 
AccEPTED TRUSTS AND Bequests Herp DECEMBRE 31, 1927 
Principal 
Permanent: Punidaiaeoo\ cry scanned ea lee eee een ae $7, 156.81 
Supplemental-Punds «cc ccaieeaig soups oe se ee hee ee chee am 411.95 
EB. 8 .Gammon “Priste: 3)... keener, ees cat ahs Cities Oot ane Sere eee een 234,312.74 
Jedediah: Allen "Trustscc: i. 55 02892 bake ne SAS teasers aes Mere 39,197.56 
Joseph: Jones Bequest: % ce SiG cg ae fae ee ee ee eee LE Se eae a Sean eres . 16,250.00 
E: PB. Dwieht Bequest: .. Se 2255 4 ccc oe tae eS Sich ich ee ee eee 50,000.00 
Julia A; Applegate Bequest .i5 oo... a2 sso mek eet heya He hs one cues Meee 5,500.00 
Adam RouserBequest.::..525 0200 fect.as cbt fae SSA tek eerste ee ee ee 4,000.00 
Meredith Cheek Bequest! ge. 6.055 .5 Se re er ee ee ea, Sees 350.00 
Conference’ Claimants;Funditise....c cpm ts eet ee Cee eee 8,934.25 
John Re Eiimbkles Bandra 0 saerrce cach a sisi hai tam, SemRne el aa ele Se ise one epee ne See 10,000.00 
Robert’ Te. Miller: Brust): ia sores. obese pessoa eee ae eee 6, 953.66 
Oliver Collins Bequest. .cicinjortt ocloc oe wake stele eh oath ete ee 1,000.00 
Henrietta Stitt Bequest. os oie. co Bee ee glee See. ae ee 1,050.00 
Samuel. Williams Bequests: «2 ...2-4..5).Gntte hte e ~ <i aici cies pe nd ove A ERR eee 260.00 
Martin’ Ruter 'CemeteryLot: Buindite steerer ona coe eee eee ae 128 88 
Delana ‘S-Parks Bequest. Serene «snes esis. see whch esha cs oo Rea Ee 1,161.98 
Charles M. Langdon: Bequestie\: tec. 3 er eeecin ceywaia belie Meiners bieg tener 500.00 
Trinity: M> BY’ Church Endowment Pund 002.5562. 52 > > apterous 6,480.50 
Lillian'Gamble Bequest:2 62 Seer 365 os voce ee ee ee es 2,500.00 
John S.. Hester Bequest... SRE WISR.8. seis booed enc a ae ee ee 4 400.00 
Frank -X. Kreitler -Beqaest#a gat. cho ao sare on Oe aie Che ee tte 1,000.00 
Mary. KBaton Buin th2 cee cio mean eis pec annaasonnie eee ER oe ceed 100.00 
Apologete:Fndowment: Fund) 2:5 os, eterna: =) ee 75.00 
Johiy Doenges' Bund: 2c eae ae tele c BOE ee emer 100.00 
Jane McMahon. Bequest...t30k soties: sso. s.as eure > aise oe ER oO 200.00 
Ruth: Hy Brink) Bequestio te fk. 6 acces carno.ne Soon Bote Oe as t. 984.50 
Detroit and Minnesota Annual Conference Fund................... : 1,000.00 
Elizabeth Owens Bequest...............0.000- ie 533.00 
Catherine M:Kibbey ‘Bequest: .-..... sav. Semi ata: co tdttn ene) oaletteeie oe 2,000.00 
Mount Auburn M. E. Church Current Expense Fund..................... 6,700.17 
Mount Auburn M. E. Church Various Department Fund.................. 3,410.09 
Whetstone Fund—Biblical and African Training School.................... 2, .00 
George'B:' Johnson: Bequest): 33520 is «tate aaeieic agony ARE 2,000.00 
Thomas and Mary A. Shepherd Annuity Fund No. 1...................... 795.03 
Thomas and Mary A. Shepherd Annuity Fund No. 2...................0. 930.91 
Thomas and Mary A. Shepherd Annuity Fund No. 4................. 00005 815.40 
Catherine: Ny Scott’ Bequest; 2d galiecosans bane atten eon ae aeetatine Belo 859.00 
Myrtilla TE. Gann Annurty<Giltice, 12) <cpavet tet arene eres ee ne eae 1,000.00 
Sarah J.. Dillin Bequests. Woe seats dal eeusicnyeissccolelc cae eaasasuea ashe eto aoe eae eeees 5, 666.87 
Francesca N. Gamble Bequiest NOs DT o.icjei.ss01+)s.0:c,10p,s eee tee sees 47,616.54 
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Hrancescasn. Gaim plesBequestbaNOu es... se sds oe eee ec cots besaeee ne $23, 862.22 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Society, First M. E. Church, Athens, Ohio. ..... 580 00 
WWaPAM Ora wrord sEteGmesta tsa ies tet losie na ccc scle oeee Cas va ddeaweliween. L 506. 40 
Trustees: Kirso Vie. Ghurohs Athens, Ohion. 5.06.06 tee ds Rice ne he ee bass 700.00 
PRO MIPS INO WARE G OPK ils UG j rahe em Se ie fara one Gedes sod ive aldyshers igciok Hime ea 11,883.69 
Phew aiden tame an seks ey. = eg es Se gy eee ae Ee Tae! 5, 000.00 
Thomas A. Snider Missionary WMund..2-5 5... Selon bo SA me be ee A 47,610.49 
GET pee UOT DSOR AES POHIGSb arto eit ecient areas an wise occ podbk eciccea) a or, 952.50 
Mary. Jane: Spence Memorial Mund) 03.) 5.20062 Sa 8b 0. eGo beck hackles 2,161.26 
ALOR OOD OC CR ee rn ata Re arc nce. ier War See SE oe Shed gs ee ae ce 2,637.23 
Hempelum we lemsequeste. hows. eae hee okey lay cewhk shavcikc boda. 12,929.32 
Revs Neorton (Clarica Need yi nd 446 Bio Sans ance cok saves pccbonacsld tue Rove vel ana 500.00 
Dyisieves CHACe PDCAUeSior emo ren ee ete a ot ce hone lity Pan pace cae 1,200.00 
Helen we © handler: Memorial Mund :.905. $29 6h: 26 ee cane: 1,307.34 
$587, 165.29 
Joseph H. Fake Bequest, Principal Overdraft..............0..0. 00 ccc eeuee ” 2996 
; $587, 135.33 
WontimeentsWund hos had tarsi detent acme ntds <aioh dime hehe $27 , 584.30 
Wonbtinipent Reserve Puan tis ss ci 8 scdci adel ore ehenaye ere BF Sec steeven 32, 602.04 : 
—_—_— $60; 18634 


$647, 321.67 
PRINCIPAL FUND 


New Bequests Received from December 31, 1923 to December 31, 1927 


Sarah J. Dillon Bequest (Additional).....................25.- $1, 066.87 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of The First M. E. Church, 
Athens, Whio (Addstional) : O20 ee he ee i ee 280.00 
Nata Me nABe Peduesie oon Vokes cooicis be eto sede 6 & vain aioe 1, 200.00 
Helen Ww Chandler: Bequest. ir a...ccs oeserers celts tee. sie cee ee 1,307 . 34 
Total Trust Funds received in four years..............0..0ceeeeceeee eee $3,854.21 


Bequests Withdrawn from December 31, 1923 to December 31, 1927. 
Mount Auburn M. E. Church Parsonage Fund (Balance) ne aie .08 


pageeaaeceantaeaen .08 
Total Trusts and Bequests December 51, 1923 (Principal Fund). . . $602,177.55 
New Bequests and Additions received................0.--.04- 3,854.21 
income gransterred tovPrincipaley. 0) useing ocieieons der de oe oo 18,716.75 
Profit on Bonds soid, matured, or called for redemption credited to 
Principal of Contingent Reserve Fund...................... 38,784.26 
Francesca N. Gamble Bequest No. 1, by sale of Procter & Gamble 
COBPANVASCIDS, Geet ee aoe ANE ee iow. Sicko hee 91.54 
Francesca N. Gamble Bequest No. 2, by sale of Procter & Gamble 
WGRAPATEY SCELDS ssc ore ic on oe Paysite a nse Rete sine thiols ae Netacate he 87.22 
$663,711.53 
Deduct: 
BecucsisnwathOra wii stss pies ce diiaa de wsieieie ty a Sines $.C8 
Contingent Reserve Fund by transfer to Income... 11,679.78 
Mount Auburn M. E. Church Current Expense 
Fund by worthless Stocks charged off*......... 2,190.00 
Mount Auburn M. E. Church Parsonage Fund by 
worthless Stocks charged off*.................. 1,035.00 
Mount Auburn M. E. Church Various Departments 
Fund by worthless Stocks charged off*......... 1,035.00 
Whetstone Fund, Biblical and African Training 
School by worthless Stocks charged off*........ 450.00 
i ———— $16, 389.86 
Total Trusts and Bequests December 31, 1927 (Principal Fund)............ $647 , 321.67 


*Not investments made by Trustees but received by bequest. 


The foregoing report is respectfully submitted by the Board 
of Trustees. 
JAMES N. GAMBLE, President 
CHarLes E. ScHenkK, Secretary 
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TRUSTEES OF JOHN STREET 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


To the General Conference of the Methodist Epscopal Church : 


The quadrennium just closed has been signalized by contin- 
uous, every-day activity in this old, historic mother Church of 
American Methodism. Its past is secure; its present has many 
activities and opportunities; its future is rich in possibilities. 

John Street Methodist Episcopal Church is open for worship 
every day in the year; not only for meditative worship but for 
active religious services held under the able leadership of the 
Pastor, Rev. Francis B. Upham. There is preaching every 
Sunday morning by the Pastor and on Mondays at 1 o’clock by 
the Pastor. On Tuesdays at 1 o’clock there is preaching by Rev. 
Dr. Mark Wayne Williams. On Wednesdays at 1 o’clock there 
is a song service conducted by trained evangelistic leaders. On 
Thursdays there is preaching by the Pastor at 1 o’clock for six 
months of the year and during the other six months by out- 
standing preachers available in Greater New York. 

On Fridays a most remarkable and unique service for business 
women is conducted. This work was initiated by a committee 
having its origin at the time of the Billy Sunday evangelistic 
campaign in New York City. A luncheon is served in the vestry 
every Friday from 12 to 2, and at the same time religious serv- 
ices are conducted in the auditorium. These are attended by 
from 1,200 to 1,300 business women every week—the largest 
work of the kind in Greater New York and, we believe, in 
America. This Friday luncheon and religious service are con- 
ducted by an interdenominational committee of representative 
women from the Protestant churches of the city. At the Friday 
religious services for business women, appeals are made by the 
leaders for decisions for the Christian hfe. At some meetings 
as many as thirty have made at this altar of old John Street 
their first confession of faith. 

On Saturdays the Sunday School lesson for the following day 
is previewed by the Rev. F. B. Stockdale, the editor of the 
lessons for The Christian Advocate. 

In addition to these meetings there are held, on every week 
day except Friday, prayer and testimony meetings under lay 
leadership, known as the noonday prayer meeting. ‘This noon- 
day meeting is unique, helpful, historic, having been continu- 
ously held for the past forty years. 

These services as now conducted in the John Street Church 
building have been adapted to the conditions of the community. 
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Located as it is in the midst of the greatest financial district in 
the world, the Church is practically without any local constitu- 
ency. Practically nobody lives in that locality, yet during the 
business day it is one of the most densely populated and active 
big business districts in the world. The ministrations of John 
Street Church have come to have a recognized value in the 
community life. They are conducted on unique lines distinct 
from those followed in other localities. 

The work of John Street Church is made possible through 
the financial support provided in large measure through the 
John Street Trust Fund, which now owns the adjacent business 
property. The wise leadership and generous benefactions of 
former generations have brought into being this trust fund, 
which has been sympathetically administered by the present 
trustees. This fund has made possible the continuance of this 
work. 

Within the past quadrennium two vacancies on the Board of 
Trustees have occurred. Mr. John F. Shera, an old member 
of John Street Church, passed away after a lingering illness. 
Mr. Watson 8. Moore resigned on account of his removal to a 
distant city. One of these vacancies was filled by the election 
of Rey. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, a Wesleyan by birth and now 
president of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. The other vacancy was filled by the election of Mr. 
Paul Sturtevant, a well known business man of New York City. 
The trustees would respectfully call the attention of the Gen- 
eral Conference to the fact that the site of John Street Church 
property has become and now is one of the most centrally 
located and, from a transportation standpoint, conveniently 
situated sites in this entire Area. The permanent characteristics 
of this section of the city are assured in a way that is impossible 
to predict for any other part of the city. Transportation lines, 
surface, subway, elevated, tubes, tunnels and ferries center here. 
Practically fifty different lines of transportation are within 
from one to eight minutes’ walk of the Church. More miles 
of territory can be reached and more millions of people can be 
brought to this center in the same limit of time and with greater 
convenience than to any other section of the city. 

In the judgment of the trustees there is no doubt of the 
availability and superiority of this property as a central head- 
quarters for Methodist interests in Greater New York, as com- 
pared with the present location of The Methodist Book Concern 
at 150 Fifth Avenue. It has been the unanimous opinion and - 
action of the trustees that the John Street Church property 
should be utilized as a Methodist headquarters for Greater New 
York. A great office building can be erected on this valuable 
land and the historic Church preserved as a part of it. It has 
a situation of unique value for American Methodism. If such 
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a center for Methodism be established at John Street, it would 
not only be profitable from a financial standpoint, the income 
from the office building being available for Methodist work, but 
would conserve the great spiritual and historic values found 
nowhere else in America. It would ever stand as a memorial 
to the founders of Methodism in America. The trustees respect- 
fully ask that the General Conference give these matters most 
careful consideration. 

Under the special provisions of the Church law, the trustees 
of John Street Church are elected by the General Conference. 
We present, in accordance with custom, the following nomina- 
tions, alphabetically arranged, for re-election as trustees of 
John Street Church: 8. Parkes Cadman, H. K. Carroll, John 
W. Crawford, Carl H. Fowler, Wiliam H. Kennedy, Joseph B. 
Morrell, Wilham J. Stitt, Paul Sturtevant, William N. Van 
Benschoten. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JoHN W. CRAWFORD, 
Chairman, Board of Trustees. 
Cart H. Fow er, 
Secretary, Board of Trustees. 


TREASURER’S REPORT OF THE EPISCOPAL 
FUND OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH FOR THE YEAR 1927 


The receipts of the Episcopal Fund for the fiscal year ending December 31, 1927, 
were $312,454.51, which was $47,931.24 less than those received during the fiscal 
year of 1926, due to the reduction in the rate of apportionment. 


The disbursements of the Episcopal Fund for the year 1927 were $434,860.02, 
exceeding the receipts for the same period by $122,405.51. 


The expenses charged against the Episcopal Fund for the fiscal year 1927 were 
$20,645.86 less than the expenses of the fiscal year of 1926. 


The cash on hand in the Episcopal Fund at the close of the fiscal year, December 
31, 1927, is as follows: 


OEP TRE GT Bp ha is a a a AC CRO a ee $927.93 
Meni Ons sea. eterno een aa aio eieeusgecar veut es vis 115,000.00 
“SCO FN eS ce Ml ce Bo i ora aS $115,927.93 


For the current fiscal year, 1928, the estimated income based on the apportion- 
ment of 114% of the total paid pastors, including house rent; Fall Conferences, 
1926, $18,209,713.00, and Spring Conferences, 1927, $10,300,175.00, is $320,735.00. 


Resources for 1928. 


Cash on hand January Ist, 1828........ A ER oes Oe $115,927 .93 
ISIN ATE MECEIDLS BSH ADOVEn oop. fs cael cer = cis + ants oper vie aveteanatoue one 320,735.00 
$436,662.93 
The estimated needs for 1928 are as follows: 

Salaries, SMBIshODS ab SOOO aca 2 teres pte. ce ee $222,000 

5 Retired Bishops, Ate po OOM Aten a 15,000 

2 Missionary Bishops, at S27 OO Ses ea le 5,500 

Allowance 9 widows of Bishops, at $1,500 5B ces oe 13,500 

$256,000 

House rent, at $1,500, for each effective Bishop. . 55,500 


Office Allowance, at $1, 800, for each effective Bishop. 66,600 
Traveling (including transportation of our Bishops 

and their wives from the foreign fields to the Gen- 

eral Conference, and other expenses, not includ- 


ing moving costs) ay eR cena chee orrccnislone (ore 60,000 
Sundry miscellaneous items... ....-+.++eseeeeees 10,000 
448,100.00 
Estimated deficit December 31, 1928................005- $11,438 .93 
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APPORTIONMENTS 
TO CONFERENCES 

19249 Rate 29% and L279. ess vas $425,000 

1925 ee 127, ond Wo eee 400,000 

1906) <ONTIZC, ee ee 344,391 

tO aye CE ele Anan Be een Gan An 5 307,865 

ESTIMATED EXPENSES 

ODS (ochre GAPS Rides MO $448,500 

1h PAS epee ns Cee eee mie ome arr 3 443,800 

VO QG pach ne re Ataccus eee. eaters WSS Shea 440,700 

JOD Timon Gee hye ere tenia ene es 439,600 


Balance on hand J anuary LStP1925 Fee es 


{st 1926 25 lh noe am abe 
i, YER TANS Teo ek tes eee 
fe, SERRA ME Sg pe 1G tia aay ae 


Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN H. RACE, Treasurer, 


Fund 


REcEIVED From 
CONFERENCES 


$457,017.83 
429,496.06 
351,017.00 
307,036.00 


ActuaL EXPENSES 


$459,799.84 
447,089.28 
455,505.88 
434,860.02 


338,748.68 


ae 333,453.57 
Sc 238,333.44 
ae 115,927.03 


GEORGE C. DOUGLASS, Asst. Treasurer. 


REPORT OF AUDITOR 


New York, 


To Wuom It May ConcEern: 


I hereby certify that I have examined the Books of Account of John H. Race, 
Treasurer of the Episcopal Fund of the Methodist Episcopal Church, for the period 
of January 1 to December 31, 1927. 


CASH RECEIPTS verified and fully accounted for. 

CASH DISBURSEMENTS verified with cancelled checks. 
BANK BALANCES reconciled, and balance on hand is as stated. 
INVESTMENTS duly accounted for. 


REPORT FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1927 has been verified, and is according 
to the records submitted. 


The books have been remarkably well kept, and every record is clear, distinct 
and self-explanatory. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JOHN R. 
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January 23, 1928. 


HUFF, Auditor. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1927 


1927. 
Jan. 1—Balance in the Treasury at the beginning of the fiscal year: 
Ene Batik es ace Se eg e o a on as EE $63,333 . 44 
Demand! Loans, yu eetraxc moms ee 175,000.00 
LBBB BE! 
The receipts for the year ending December 31, 
1927, were: 
Brom Conferencessv Ye. .; 55a see $307,036.73 
Interest earned during year.............. 5,417.78 
ig 12,454.51 
Thus giving the Treasury the sum of..................... $550,787 .95 


There has been disbursed during the year for 

moving expenses, salaries, traveling expenses, 

postage, telegrams, house rent, expenses on 

Episcopal residences, stenographic work, 

office rent for Bishops, office fixtures, sta- 

tionery, and other items as indicated in the 

exhibit herewith, the total sum of.......... $434,860.02 
Leaving a balance in the Treas- 

ury December 31, 1927, as fol- 


lows: 
CashunBank. . . cosa mers $927 .93 
Demand’ Goans . ..... . 6. .<<0% 115,000.00 
Se 115,097), 99 
$550,787.95 $550,787 .95 
SUMMARY 
1927 
Jan. 1—Balance in the Treasury at the beginning of the 
ODI LN Ee ENE ca ONO as + 9 ced Sa Cees hy MRR eee, ed eae $238,333 . 44 
Receipts from Conferences in 1927.......... $307,036.73 
Interest earned in 1927 2 <2 kes sc ise se. 5,417.78 
————— _ 312,454.51 
$550,787 .95 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Moving Expenses............. $289 .00 
alanlesnsichccranwee 2 teeeieae eae 256,505.00 
&| Traveling Expenses, Postage, 
4 PeleoraMmsss qstt Sra, wus Shiels > 52,587 .66 
| House Rent and Expenses on 
&| . Episcopal Residences........ 53,284.41 
Stenographers, Office Rent, Fix- 
tures and Stationery......... 56,234.80 
——————__ $418,900.87 
Accounts Payable (Salaries not drawn in 1926) 1,819.20 
Steamship and Railroad Transportation Bu- 
TOAUSCL WACO yeey eaters s stesbenay oli sne e.scei> cick 21 2,400.00 
Exprnses Boarp or BisHoPs 
General Minutes of Annual Con- 
FETENICES Por ioa cals Pistol ccs vel $157 .47 
Printing Conference Blanks... . 152.75 
Books and ie otal es SEN sche eta hess Me : a 
age an ressage....... 
noe - : ——_———_ $358 . 18 
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EXPENSES, MISCELLANEOUS 
Printing 17,375 Treasurer’s An- 


nual Reports, etc............ $625 .50 
Addressing, Filing, and Mailing 
Treasurer’s Annual Reports. . . 267 .96 
Advertising in Christian Advo- 
GALES eters Seateeee eee se eas 232.16 
Printing Circular Letters....... 75.25 
NIV CLODES . scsaconeces ane eae sehen 353.55 
Postage sg: sR isetes ai eke is 50.00 
Indemnity Bonds............. 75.00 
PRECRT AMS meena ste soe gate eds ; 21.50 
Account Books, Stationery and 
SUndriesis.cc: soces aor ae 294.70 
Se $1,995 .62 
Sundriess/is/2%/s, a. 0. eee aoe 10.30 


EXPENSE OF TREASURER’S OFFICE 


Paid The Methodist Book Concern for Ad- 
ministration Expenses................... 6,000.00 


$431,484.17 
Legal and Church Investigation Expenses ac- 


count ot Bishop Bastear i... ase nee 1,859 .29 
Bishop Thomas Nicholson, Traveling Ex- 
penses, Investigation at The Hague....... 1,516.56 


(By order of the Executive Committee 
of the Book Committee December 8, 
1927, there was paid to A. Kyed Niel- 
sen the sum of $5,000 on January 12, 
1928, account the Bishop Bast Inves- 


tigation.) 
$434,860.02 
Gash. Ins Bankes. 3 See sok ele eee 927.93 
Demand "bo0ansteeae.e ook Cae eee 115,000.00 


$550,787.95 $550,787.95 
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DISBURSEMENTS TO BISHOPS 


$418,900.87 disbursed in 1927, 


as follows, from January 1 to December 31, 1927: 








- William F. Anderson.. . 
Brenton T. Badley.... 
PuntON: Bast. i. ec cs ass 
Joseph F. Berry....... 
Lauress J. Birney...... 
Edgar Blake.......... 
Wallace E. Brown..... 
Charles W. Burns..... 
Matthew W. Clair..... 
Frederick B. Fisher... . 
George R. Grose... ... 
Theodore S. Henderson 
Edwin H. Hughes..... 
Eben 8. Johnson...... 
Robert E. Jones....... 
Frederick T. Keeney.. . 
Frederick D. Leete.... 
Adna W. Leonard..... 
CharleS$ E. Locke... ... 
Mitus Lowe... ........ 
Francis J. McConnell. . 
William F. McDowell. . 
Charles L. Mead...... 
George A. Miller...... 
Charles B. Mitchell... . 
Thomas Nicholson... .. 
John L. Nuelsen....... 
William F. Oldham... . 
Ernest G. Richardson. . 
John W. Robinson..... 
William O. Shepard... . 
H. Lester Smith....... 
Wilbur P. Thirkield... . 
Ernest L. Waldorf... . . 
Francis W. Warne..... 
Herbert Welch........ 
Luther B. Wilson...... 


RETIRED BISHOPS 
Frank M. Bristol... ... 
William Burt......... 
Richard J. Cooke...... 
Earl Cranston......... 
John W. Hamilton..... 


RETIRED MISSIONARY 
BIsHOPS 

Joseph C. Hartzell..... 

Isaiah B. Scott........ 


Moving 
Expenses 


Amount of 
Salary Paid 




















$6,000.06 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,100.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000 .00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
5,500.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,500.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 


3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 


2,750.00 
2,750.00 
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Traveling 

Expenses 
Postage 

Telegrams 


$418.23 
2,598.90 
300.00 
315.16 
1,210.14 
2,432.25 
2,780.00 
1,966.44 
2,513.09 
2,520.27 
2,391.23 
2,270.99 
846 . 83 
2,594.51 
1,255 .25 
2348.34 
688.53 
955.49 
832.66 
1,552.94 
1,187.87 
1.50 
1,154.63 
907 .29 
1,602.93 
878.33 
2,632.21 
1,665.25 
522.65 
1,012.75 
871.02 
881.23 
929.64 
1,101.09 
1,596.20 
2,075.00 
77.47 


37.80 
33.85 
168.86 
124.87 
209 .09 


23.76 
101.12 














Rent and Stenographers 
Expenses ce Rent 
of Bishops’ | Office Fixtures Totals 
Residences Stationery 
$1,500.00} $1,800.00) $9,718.23 
1,625.00) 1,825.76} 12,049.66 
1,500.00 450.00 8,250.00 
893.80 974.82 8,183.78 
1,500.00} 1,800.00} 10,610.14 
1,500.00] 1,800.00] 11,732.25 
1,375.00 979.00} 11,173.00 
1,500.00} 1,799.45} 11,265.89 
1,225.00] 1,798.53] 11,736.62 
1,290.00] 1,710.00] 11,520.27 
1,500.00} 1,819.22) 11,710.45 
1,500.00} 1,800.00] 11,570.99 
1,500.00} 1,800.00} 10,146.88 
1,500.00) 1,311.00) 11,405.51 
1,330.00) 1,800.00) 10,385.25 
1,500.00} 1,800.00]. 11,648.34 
1,500.00} 1,800.00 9,988 .53 
1,498.35] 1,776.52) 10,230.36 
1,500.00} 1,800.00} 10,132.66 
1,500.00}- 1,798.30) 10,851.24 
1,500.00} 1,800.00) 10.487.87 
1,500.00] 1,020.00] 8,521.50 
1,500.00} 1,800.00) 10,504.63 
1,500.00] 861.00} 9,268.29 
1,375.00] 1,650.00] 10,127.93 
1375.00] 1,100.00] 9,353.33 
1,500.00} 1,800.00} 11,932.21 
1,500.00 769.70 9,934.95 
1,500.00] 1,800.00} 9,822.65 
1,697 .00 175.45 9,385 .20 
1200.00] 1,112.80} 9,183.82 
1,500.00] 1,800.00} 10,181.23 
1,500.00} 1,803.25) 10,282.89 
1,500.26] 1,800.00) 10,401.35 
900.00 900 .00 9,396 . 20 
1,500.00} 1,800.00} 11,375.00 
1,500.00} 1,800.00 9,377 AT 
each ee eee. 3,037 .80 
RR NI ier ores 3,033.85 
A nA | aaantie  Reek eres 3,168.86 
NEW yu dstaws 3,124.87 
Pi ghl ean nee 3,209 .09 
ST mel en oe he ee D (hoo 
2,851.12 
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Traveling Rent and Stenographers 
Moving Amount of Expenses Expenses Office Rent 
Expenses Salary Paid Postage of Bishops’ | Office Fixtures Totals 
Telegrams Residences Stationery 
Wipows or BisHors 
Mis Bickley..* «5.52: realest $1,500.00} $...... Bok aan Se ae? $1,500.00 | 
Nish Camphotereaaceeli meme: 1500.00 > oer © ete Leer ee 1,500.00 
“Mirgsubivelandien ase. |°) meat. 5125500 |b: Medoeteeute |) b:(geakaeet ole scree 1,125.00 
Miss Elammtltonees samme a eran L50O0R00|| . eee SRR Smear id ee ace 1,500.00 
Mars RA a TTS 5, oeessecwerapeho|'ue epee tue TV 500 S00 aceon ad eae went ch ee eee! 1,500.00 
Mirss Fuches eens |e eee caer L500 00a Pete sete” reece nn ee eee 1,500 .00 
Mis eewiSar sees [oe ir see T2500: 00) GORE: |- Tes earch) pemrenen 1,500.00. 
Misr Quaylens. cess yc |ou et. 17500-0008) TR Ge ai Ls) aes ae 1,500.00 
Mearstspelimeyerss =. <. |e senesr: 730 OOO) RRR |" To acts teal ames nee 780.00 
IMarssStuntZeses ate. |e snenee. a TE 5OO VOOM Serta.) ty ke ceestc cea lee eo 1,500.00 
$289 . 00} $256,505 .00} $52,587 . 66) $53,284.41] $56,234 . 80} $418,900.87 
*Deceased. 
Paid SuMMARY—YEAR 1927 
21 General Superintendents on the Home Field ..................... 1... $213,074.22 
16 General Superintendents on the Foreign Field .............0......000000- 170,722 .30 
SoRetireduGeneral Superintendents: irs) +05 ise, egnte « acdc ee eee eee 15,574.47 
2uRehredsMissionaryaBishopsiati sees orate nt ee eee 5,624.88 
LORBIshoOpssgWad ows, : ory ceethate ssh tare Noone tee aca oe sd 13,905.00 


$418,900.87 








SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FROM 
JANUARY 1, 1912, TO DECEMBER 31, 1927 





Percentage of TOTAL Disbursements Receipts in 
Apportion- Apportionment : E in Excess of Excess of 

Year ment Raised Receipts Disbursements Receipts Disbursements 
1912..:. 134% 60.42% $125,795.38 $182,507.38 $56,712.00 $.......... 
LOS ieee. LEA, 67.44% 175,611.07 211,181.80 30:51 0-03 ole. cae 
1914.... 134% 79.41% 210,453 . 36 210,629 .92 176250" 14 50 eee 
195. 184%, * 84.42% 230,043 .32 206;,009)-45 = £5, eee 24,033 . 87 
1966. L4% 86.18% 236,469.15 234,180 942 a eacs nn ee 1,688.21 
LOW ae «S49 92.57% 257,396.11 QSL; 21309), <p aie 26,182.32 
HIS. 4: 134% 94.57% 269,682.30 230,920 416 > = een 32,762.14 
1919.... 134% 99.44% 295,601.43 231,439 289% <2. 64,161.54 
19200 224% 103 .38% 323,354.38 364,346.59 40,992" 39" 32 Jee 
HOPI ee 22497, 94.39% 404,343 . 20 SLO A OTL O) | aoa 25,614.44 
WOOD. 224% 93.69% 450,954.25 SOG, ISOKSOie- = aa eee 60,967.36 
1923..... 214% 90.72% 487,761.00 SLO ASO RI 22 hee eee 109,280.88 
1934.... 2&E1%G 94.08% 467,885 .68 459,799 (S405 at oe ee ee 8,085.84 
1925.... 1%&14% 97.81% * 437,388.31 442,683.42 529551 Chee 
1O26ane. 114%, 79.11% 360,385.75 455,505.88 05,120 BIST aaa, Renee 
Lois. 144%, 11.85% 312,454.51 434,860.02 122,405. 5) “i ae 

Obs)... eee ete ee eee $5,045,579.20 $5,049,074.85 $356,272.25 $352,776. 60 
Jan. 1,1912—Cashonhand...... 119 4B OB cs hoes na. dehy 
Demand Loans... as 2 ia eee, pe eee 15000003, 2 sasutcareeis . atta 
Decr3is 1927—Balance.. se sccm | ero ene 927.93." 4. eee 3,495.65 





$5,165,002.78 $5,165,002.78 $356,272.25 $356,272.25 
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j REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE EPISCOPAL FUND FOR THE 


QUADRENNIUM JANUARY 1, 1924, TO DECEMBER 31, 192% 

















: 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Balance in Bank....... Mont coul eM MES $180,662.84 $198,748.68 $93,453.57 $63,333.44 
BeemienceOams.. «ent: / ccna ten . ade 150,000.00 140,000.00 240,000.00 175,000.00 

_ Balance in Treasury at Beginning of Year.. $330,662.84 $338,748.68 $333,453.57 $238,333.44 
; RECEIPTS : 
' Receipts from Conferences.............. $457,017.83 $429,496.06 $351,017.40 $307,036.73 
MeereeTest CAME. 5s es 10,817.85 7,842.25 9,318.35 5,417.78 
BMAOTY ARCCEIPUSs.05 © 62 ost ses clelele codeine 50.00 50.00 50 [000s AY eee 
$467,885.68 $437,388.31 $360,385.75 $312,454.51 
DIsBURSEMENTS 

RSC Se eyes Oe Re Rome) ioe 8 $260,841.40 $263,357.98 $257,514.10 $256,505.00 

Traveling and Sundry Expenses. .... 73,072.56 53,326.87 65,989.18  52.587.66 

IMovang Hixpenses..... . . 6o06 60. 0nnes 22,460.17 5,174.36 861.10 289 .00 

House rent and expenses on Episcopal 

estdencesiee uss aerate rn ganl aidan oe 52,011.69 52,145.47 53,382.80 58,284.41 

Allowance, Stenographer, etc........ 87,374.15 57,751.45 57,688.21 56,234.80 

EXPENSES OF Boarp or BISHOPS 
Transportation Bureau................. 2,190.00 2,445 .00 2,400.00 2,400.00 
Loss in Exchange on American money..... 333 .51 SO0FOL ET | anda Meee 

_ Printing Blanks, Books, Postage, Sundries. 2,260.05 501.87 329.37 200.71 
General Minutes of Annual Conferences 
LOL Bishops = N25 f): a Bee acide 132.91 135.00 439 .22 157.47 
MIscELLANEOUS EXPENSES 
Printing Treasurer’s Annual Report...... 894.44 627.41 639.40 625.50 
Addressing and mailing Annual Report, 

Cireular Letters;ete. < ifs. os a..scee s 825 .89 357.12 544.47 343.21 
Cashier’s Salary, five months........... AIG Oe cidege ner he OL na Eee oe 
BELO WES is Marks Sissons <sevela ofviGis. civ « seed « 11212 57.60 48.09 353.55 
MCAD O ARS sR OUT t.. Wsfts4 ts she Salas 6 125235 83.00 91.19 50.00 
Mademmnity Bonds: inc. oywigilen fein eaten > 50.00 48 .22 75.00 75.00 
Exchange on out of town checks......... 113.49 89.14 TOS) eee eee 
Account Books, Stationery and Sundries. . 109.15 271.65 125.82 294.70 
Advertising Christian Advocates......... 77.26 153.20 926.06 232.16 
SLLEATIC Sa Mt Sy Pi Sho ee tm OE, emesis ow thea eta 3.00 2.89 10.30 
Legal and Church Investigation Expenses 

account Bishop Anton Basty.5 4. ..)e2 i bw eters 6 os 4,000.00 4,031.42 1,859.29 
Bishop Thomas Nicholson, Traveling Ex- 

pensespinvestigation ati Che Hague sc. c 6. cite heey enero | bees 1,516.56 
PrecountasPayabley 2. /.. a4 ise ss dea es SOOHOO see eas cte 4,405.86 1,819.20 
PCLT creeneey wary Pex, te een eh, We Neyer y 37 ote Pam) yf 8 soe ne te ote tea 21.50 


TREASURER’S OFFICE 
Administration and stenographic help paid 


to The Methodist Book Concern....... 6,000.00 6,000.00 6,000.00 6,000.00 
$459,799.84 $447,089.28 $455,505.88 $434,860.02 
Less Accounts Payable (salariesnot drawn)  ........ 4,405 Oe, 4 Luisi +: ibe ORCA erates 








$459,799.84 $442,683.42 $455,505.88 $434,860.02 
Totat DISBURSEMENTS 


1 Syailleyavereh that, D BYen lees tote, ies Chem nce oT poe $198,748.68 $93,453.57 $63,333.44 $927 .93 
Wemamdl WOansss &-. se. Ht ake ales ede ner 140,000.00 240,000.00 175,000.00 115,000.00 
Balance in Treasury December 31....... $338,748.68 $333,453.57 $238,333.44 $115,927.93 
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DISBURSEMENTS TO BISHOPS AND WIDOWS OF BISHOPS 


Summary of $1,733,666.56 disbursed to Bishops and widows of Bishops during the four years 
1924—25-26-27 of this quadrennium ending December 31, 1927. 


Moving 
Expenses 


William F. Anderson.. .| $1,108.94 
Brenton T. Badley....| 1,024.61 
AMLONED ASU. cetera elses 550.00 


Joseph. Ey, Berry... el ee. 
*George H. Bickley....|  ...... 
Ibaress, J- Birney... ai f2.58 


Edgar Blake.......... 685.06 
Wallace E. Brown..... 1,333 .65 
Charles W. Burns..... 865.73 
Matthew W. Clair..... 427.11 
Frederick B. Fisher... . 964.54 
George R. Grose...... 4,343.60 
Theodore S. Henderson. 690.40 
Edwin H. Hughes..... 1,559.57 
Eben S. Johnson...... 157.70 


Robert-H.Jones: 6 20.|- “eee 
Frederick T. Keeney.. .| 1,858.62 
Frederick D. Leete....}  ...... 


Adna W. Leonard..... 2,120.48 
Charles E. Locke... ... 75.00 
MitUs OWE dens cose). - 2,631.30 


Francis J. McConnell..|  ...... 
William F. McDowell..|  ...... 


Charles L. Mead...... 50.00 
George A. Miller...... 640.00 
Charles B. Mitchell... .] 2,100.00 
Thomas Nicholson... .. 864.68 


Jolm=h., Nuelsency...).| “scones 
Walliam Ef Oldhame na. | sane. 


Ernest G. Richardson. . 84.60 
John W. Robinson..... 452.50 
William O.Shepard....]  ...... 
H. Lester Smith....... 1,820.07 
SEomeri©.Stuntzss. > 3|-  Saeeee 
Wilbur P. Thirkield.... 108.37 
Ernest L. Waldorf... .. 532.60 
Francis W. Warne..... 740.00 


Herbert Welch........).  ...... 


RETIRED BIsHops 
Frank M. Bristol...... 318.00 
William=Burt- 4354-2. 677.50 


Bark@ranstonss eae |e tne ne 
John W.Hamilton.:...||  lewteee 
*Thomas B. Neely..... ain be 
*William A. Quayle....J  ...... 
RETIRED MIssIONARY 
BISHOPS 
Joseph C. Hartzell.....)  ...... 
IsatahaBsscottw.. | eee 


*Deceased. 








Traveling Rent and Stenographers 

Amount of Expenses Expenses Office Rent 
Salary Paid Postage of Bishops’ | Office Fixtures 

Telegrams Residences Stationery 
$24,000.00} $2,221.32) $6,000.00] $6,750.00 
21,500.00] .10,161.40} 5,497.00} 6,349.20 
24,000.00} 4,795.58} 6,000.00) 5,234.47 
24,000.00 986.61} 4,411.79} 5,047.48 
7,500.00} 38,509.39) 1,300.00} ...... 
24,100.00} 8,450.02} 6,000.50} 6,282.99 
24,000.00} 12,526.36} 6,000.00] 5,850.00 
21,500.00} 12,120.20) _ 5,250.00} 3,658.50 
24,000.00} 6,391.63) 5,475.00} 6,509.63 
24,000.00} 8,650.82} 4,115.00} 6,073.14 
24,000.00} 13,849.66} 5,790.00) 5,660.00 
21,500.00} 7,298.16; 5,185.00} 6,106.90 
24,000.00/ 8,740.56] 6,000.00} 6,599.97 
24,000.00} 3,184.21) 6,000.00} 6,600.00 
24,000.00} 9,312.60) 5,500.00} 5,393.50 
24,000.00} 4,436.46) 5,220.00} 6,600.00 
24,000.00} 8,971.24! 6,000.00} 6,540.00 
24,000.00} 4,096.40} 6,000.00} 6,599.97 
24,000.00] 5,108.76] 5,111.09] 6,114.52 
24,000.00} 4,061.65] 6,000.00] 5,484 32 
21,500.00] 7,905.42] 5,350.00] 5,195.52 
24,000.00} 4,496.51] 6,000.00} 6,969.38 
24,000.00 436.07} 6,000.00} 3,990.50 
24,000.00) 3,910.24} 6,000.00) 6,471.10 
21,500.00] 6,292.84) 4,823.00] 2,577.25 
24,000.00} 4,430.96} 5,875.00] 6,536.59 
24,000.00} 4,593.10} 5,775.00] 4,566.00 
24,000.00} 12,099.43} 6,000.00) 6,400.00 
24,000.00} 6,465.06} 5,750.00} 3,515.70 
24,000.00} 4,090.37} 6,000.00} 6,600.00 
24,500.00} 7,212.50} 5,585.55} 1,166.15 
24,000.00} 4,895.43} 4,800.00} 4,328.62 
24,000.00] 5,774.96] 5,875.00] 6,600.00 
4,000.00 153.76 625.00 375.00 
24,000.00) 4,819.41] 6,000.00} 6,665.62 
24,000.00] 4,820.04] 5,804.241 6,527.35 
24,000.00) 8,666.85] 4,850.00} 3,331.15 
24,000.00} 10,129.57) 5,625.00} 6,600.00 
24,000.00} 1,049.39} 5,628.50} 6,598.92 
13,166.64 365.19 625.00 180.00 
13,166.64 805.17 512.70 328 .00 
11,812.44 G02 O2 |r oat lee Geto ea 
11,812.44 SLOSS Ps tars | eee 
11,819,441 |” (G2R,6016 51 te eolelies mide 
BOC 2544 atime seca po cote ue re eee 
5,416 764) ieee 375.00 TAA ta ley 
10;812;750)., } 367 Gal + a wees eee 
GSO7cIShT Meenas rena 


10,812.50 
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Totals 


$40,080 . 26 
44,532.21 
40,580.05 
34,445.88 
12,309.39 
44,833.51 
49,061.42 
43,857 .35 
43,241.99 
43,266 .07 
50,264.20 
44,433 66 
46,030.93 
41,343.78 
44,363 .80 
40,256.46 
47,369 . 86 
40,696 .37 
42,454.85 
39,620.97 
42,582.24 
41,465 . 89 
34,426.57 
40,431.34 
35,833 .09 
42,942.55 
39,798.78 
48,499. 43 
39,730.76 
40,774.97 
38,916.70 
38,024.05 
44,070.03 

5,153.76 
41,593.40 
41,774. 23 
41,588.00 
46,354.57 
37,276.81 


14,654.83 
15,490.01 
12,462. 46 
12,323.03 
12,439 .04 

5,062.44 

5,862.81 


11,180.13 
11,348.63 
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Traveling Rent and Stenographers 
Moving Amount of Expenses Expenses Office Rent 
Expenses Salary Paid Postage of Bishops’ | Office Fixtures Totals 
Telegrams Residences Stationery 
Winows or BisHops 
Mrs. Bickley.......... Pie ee $3,875.00} $...... hsetechaes cep aan $3,875 .00 
airs. Camphorsc.ccc.| de 0h ce DAs otoU we Pe ee ee Poe Gee co biceneehe 5,433 .30 
eins: Hiveland ss ©. 2040 * 2.52: HOSEA pam et ee | cee |e an Soe 5,058.30 
TSE ae Se ee eee SO SGROU ee geese Pek cul 2. Poa 3,933 .30 
Mirs.. Hamilton... ..0..) 0 2.55. AGS (le cae matees aly ce ANS LESRNRSS Ao 5 Fe 5,433 .30 
irs tblarrisscts tex). Seeds AAO mies <.p208 | esas sek. a(S ITS: 1s Ss 4,775 .00 
Bere. EHC iets. 6 fp) tale 4 FLOODING) Ol ese ony Saar c el ree ene Sp Nee AiR eon en 5,691 .60 
Betts LewWISs cc ne see) pawn oe es wee cote ee ee Se eat moe 5,433 .30 
mire. Parkers ac. co, a oho HES SS POUlM meee Sete A Plat ot. 1,833 .30 
Bayirs, Qua ylesties 2. ..0|(e Zo. oe SOCORODIE tas ea Seah ime etal ab Tee 3,875 .00 
BMirs.. Robmsons.. 2... 2) ss. PEARS Oe eee Oe, led fens ary | preety. hata. 2,433 .30 
Mrs. Spellmeyer.......|  ...... Al ori SO eaabe Reerbects cad Vashers Wea cei 4,713 .30 
Mite SUONtZc. seeres.| = ety cs AICO UPA Soe aa Picea lena Rh che ee 4,700.02 
pins. Waiden.......52.) 5.0... 1S TACOS ee ee as |e om ee ee soe eee 1,874.98 
28,784 .63/1,040,037 .68] 244,976. 27| 210,824 .37| 209,043 .61/1,733,666 56 
*Deceased. 
SumMMARY—Y@ARS 1924—25-26-27 
Moving Expenses.... . Lae ae 2 PS RIS «SS EP OIE OR» Cera eae et: bef BRED ae $28,784.63 
Salaries: 2.5. 54. Seika See ae gee Pe CR lS i = ci i 1,040,037 .68 
iraveline/ixpenses and Sundries... ..Gic. 2p ee li cl. cae bee ce bese eee 244,976.27 
Rent and Expenses on Bishops’ Residences. ............. 00000 cece eens 210,824 .37 
PRUOWeALICS HLenO PTA MMeT, aclCm ents J2fh2-+ dats cbc: iti Ge cede Gabel «Lina 5.9 obs 209,043 .61 
$1,733,666. 56 
Paid 
22 General Superintendents on the Home Field......................... .. $863,597.25 
17 General Superintendents on the Foreign Field................5.......04. 710,682.93 
_ 7 Retired General Superintendents................ SuaEih £ Shite att Siig eer Caer ing 78,294 .62 
Re UMed sMISSIOMATY ASISNODS ct. css0 hewre elaine od daly eg ae ee eee ee 22,528.76 
HEV AC OWS COUR SISK OD See 1 Met atte clentinn cheatin otate aks Grek pe dled oege Yt we eee 59,563 .00 
$1,733,666 .56 


Only seven months (June 1 to Dec. 31, 1924) of the annual expenses necessitated by the 
election of new Bishops at the last General Conference are herewith reported. 








SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FROM 
JANUARY 1, 1924, TO DECEMBER 31, 1927 


Disbursements Receipts in 
in Excess of Excess of 
Receipts Disbursements Receipts Disbursements 
BNA See Mes rapes acre ita Saji ilakegibice as $467,885 .68 $459,799.84 =... $8,085 .84 
HO Zi worms tau e sth shin Stebel a4 Ios 437,388.31 442,683 .42 $5299 be: © Shee 
[SODA GOSS encre cite cee Atioechraree, amy eua iar 2a 360,385.75 455,505.88 OOP Ors a ee ters 
BG ieee nt Relea a dee tis. tone ohe ate 312,251.21 434,656.72 22 AO be DIS. es so 
Totals eye eelae hte thee eooae 3 $1,577,910.95  $1,792,645.86 $222,820.75 $8,085 . 84 
Jan. 1, 1924, Demand Loans..... SUS O000L00 pa Rie tn ees 
Cash in Bank....... T8O05602 764 Fs once ose 
Dec. 31,1927, Demand Loans....  _—_—......... 115,000.00 
@ashun Banker 25, 2 > eee 927 .93 


$1,908,573.79  $1,908,573.79 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
NEAR EAST RELIEF 


Your committee, appointed by the Bishops on order of the 
last General Conference, respectfully brings to the General 
Conference the sincere thanks of Near East Relief for the work 
our Church has done for the orphans of Bible lands. The com- 
mittee has kept in touch with the work overseas and at home 
and is glad to approve it as vitally needed, constructive in 
policy, economically administered and outstanding among the 
organizatiohs in the Near East in character building and Christ- 
like ministry. 

Several of our Methodist leaders have seen the work during 
the quadrennium, including Bishop Nuelsen, Robert Bagnell, 
Henry H. Meyer, F. C. Hiselen, Orien W. Fifer, J. Lane Miller, 
Oscar T. Olson, Harry E. Woolever and others. Their unani- 
mous testimony is wholly favorable. The chairman adds his 
earnest witness to theirs. 

The nation-wide co-operation of the American Churches with 
Near East Relief is noteworthy. All Communions have made 
their distinctive contributions to the cause. Methodists have 
been conspicuous in their leadership in the enterprise from 
the beginning. Dr. Frank Mason North was one of the little 
proup which met in the office of the late Cleveland H. Dodge 
when the first appeal for $100,000 was decided upon twelve 
years ago. Out of that beginning has grown an international 
service which has received and administered during the twelve 
years in money and supplies approximately $105,000,000. Sevy- 
eral prominent Methodists are members of the Board of Trus- 
tees. Among those our Church has contributed to the National 
Executive Staff are Charles V. Vickrey, General Secretary ; 
William E. Doughty, Associate General Secretary and National 
Field Administrator; Alonzo E. Wilson, Assistant Secretary ; 
Clyde F. Armitage, Executive for Churches, and Mrs. Henry 
H. Meyer, who prepares all the materials for the religious 

ress. 
“ Dr. Henry H. Meyer is Chairman of the Committee on Relig- 
ious Education. This committee has organized and directed an 
excellent program of practical religious nurture, and has pre- 
pared Bible lessons for the orphans, which the Eastern Churches 
also are beginning to adopt. Four years ago those Churches 
lacked Sunday Schools, modern lesson material, hymns and 
children’s sermons, but, partly due to the results in the train- 
ing of the orphans, they are now welcoming our Western meth- 
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ods and our evangelical and social interpretation of the Master’s 
teachings. 

At least 1,500,000 people were saved from perishing by Near 
East Relief. 132,552 children have been sheltered and cared 
for in its orphan schools, of whom 32,131 remain under its 
care. Of these, 13,005 are in orphanages, 19,126 in subsidized 
homes or under supervision outside of orphanages. 

The work is not finished but the end is in sight. As a result 
of the report of a Survey Committee and a careful study of the 
situation by the overseas staff, the remaining obligations and 
commitments of Near Hast Relief have been budgeted. ~The 
sum of $6,000,000 is required to provide for the children still 
in the care of Near East Relief, to assist in cleaning up the 
remaining refugee centers and to bring the work to a glorious 
and worthy culmination. 

It is imperative that this full amount be secured to safeguard 
the investment already made and to prevent the physical, moral 
and spiritual disaster which would accompany and follow the 
premature termination of the work. 

An underwriting campaign to raise the $6,000,000 has been 
launched to secure the budget as quickly as possible. When 
this sum is secured financial campaigns for Near Hast Relief 
will cease, but it is understood that the work overseas must go 
on until the children are brought to self-support. The Execu- 
tive and General Committees of Near Hast Relief have officially 
approved of this budget and the financial campaign, and have 
named June 30, 1929, as the date on or before which it is 
expected the financial campaign will have been brought to a 
complete success. 

Representatives of the Church and other co-operating com- 
mittees which met with the Board of Trustees of Near Hast 
Relief on January 4, 1928, cordially and unanimously approved 
and indorsed the budget and campaign plans. They have also 
been approved by the Annual Meeting of the Federal Council 
of Churches, the International Council of Religious Education 
and many other organizations. 

Your committee would respectfully suggest that the following 
action be taken by the General Conference: 

First, that the Near East Relief Co-operating Committee be 
continued and that its membership be appointed by the Bishops, 
with such changes or additions as may be desired, to advise Near 
East Relief regarding its overseas program and to assist in the 
underwriting campaign. 

Second, that our Church continue its co-operation with the 
Near East Relief in such ways as may be practicable, that we 
may do our full share in helping to complete the work. 

Near East Relief is a most notable international Christian 
service, and its orderly completion will exalt the Christ in the 
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lands that gave Him to us, in a way that justifies the best 
co-operation of all our people. 

General Conference Committee on Near Hast Relief: Luther 
B. Wilson, William F. Anderson, Frank Mason North, J. W. 
Edel, Wallace H. Finch, James R. Joy, L. H. Murln, J. G. 
Wilson, Robert Bagnell. 

RatepH W. SockMAN, Chairman. 
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THE COMMISSION ON COURSES 
OF STUDY 


To the General Conference of 1928: 


The Commission on Courses of Study herewith presents its 
third quadrennial report. It is no light task that has been 
committed to its charge. Despite the notable work of our theo- 
logical schools, which have increased their enrollment where 
the schools of some other churches have decreased, nevertheless 
nearly four fifths of our ministers are still dependent for their 
special training upon the system of education which is under 
the general direction of the Commission. The scope of the 
work here represented is still known to relatively few in the 
church, alike as to the groups of men pursuing these studies or 
as to the advantages put at their disposal. Here are included, 
first of all, all. candidates for the regular ministry who have 
not completed the full course in a theological seminary. Then 
come the supply pastors. When it is recalled that practically 
one fourth of our charges are “left to be supplied,” the largeness 
of this part of the task becomes apparent. In addition there is the 
increased demand, not only from those who have completed 
the Conference Course of Study, but from pastors who are 
college and seminary graduates, for courses which will direct 
them in systematic and advanced study. 

It is in the service of these men that your Commission has 
developed the various activities upon which it has to report. 
The most important of these are the outlining of the courses of 
study for Conference members, local preachers (with special 
reference to supply pastors), and for graduate study; the prepa- 
ration of special handbooks, helps, and text-books adapted to 
this work; the promotion and supervision of Summer Schools of 
theology in charge of the Annual Conferences; the correspon- 
dence work connected with the graduate courses; the annual 
Evanston Conference at which the heads of the Summer Schools 
and of the Conference Boards are brought together; and the 
work of the Educational Director which covers all these activities 
and many more. 


A SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


It will be seen that what we have here may fairly be called a 
School of Theology. We are not dealing, as we so long did, with 
a mere set of books for reading and a series of examinations. We 
have developed an educational system made possible, in large 
measure, by the peculiar polity of our church. The curriculum 
of this school, or rather its curricula, are determined by the Com- 
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mission. The supervision is through the Educational Director. 
The teaching staff includes over 1,500 carefully selected men who 
form the Boards in our Conferences and in addition several score 
of lecturers chosen from college, seminary, and the pastorate. 
The methods are those of the correspondence school supple- 
mented by attendance at the summer schools which are provided 
now for the great majority of the students. 


OUTLINING A COURSE OF STUDY 


The preparation of the Conference Course and other courses 
of study has been a first interest of the Commission. In this 
work it has constantly sought to secure the aid and advice of 
those most competent to help. It has kept in mind that these 
men were to preach the Christian evangel, so it has sought to 
give them a clear vision and a firm grasp of the great» Christian 
verities. As those who were to be leaders in the church, 
it has aimed to make them see the problems of thought 
that they must face and learn how to meet them. It has 
thought of these men as preachers and pastors already engaged 
in their tasks while still students. It has tried, therefore, to 
help them in these practical tasks and to make their studies 
constantly productive for immediate needs. It has had in mind 
their personal spiritual hfe and has aimed to enrich this. 
It: has realized that these were Methodist preachers and has 
tried to give them an intelligent understanding of their own 
church and appreciation of its history and ideals. We are still 
hampered by a lack of books which are adapted for this special 
work alike in content and mode of presentation. The specially 
prepared handbooks, The Directions and Helps, are a valuable 
aid in correcting deficiencies as well as in carrying out the 
general plans of the course. 


CONFERENCE BOARDS OF EXAMINERS 


The most important single agency in this plan is the Con- 
ference Board of Examiners. It is upon this that the effective 
execution of all plans depends. Without exception, these Boards 
have met the largely increased demands made upon them with 
loyal and devoted co-operation. They have expressed unani- 
mously their appreciation of the present plans and methods. 
The Bishops have co-operated effectively in their increasing care 
in the selection of these Boards and the standard has been defi- 
nitely raised in terms alike of educational qualifications and 
intelligent devotion. The new status of these Boards should be 
recognized by a change of name. They are no longer a mere 
committee to conduct examinations, but in reality Boards of min- 
isterial education. And their function should be enlarged to 
include the general oversight of all candidates for the ministry, 
including those in college and seminary, and the task of en- 
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couraging all candidates to secure the highest possible training 
in our institutions of learning. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY 


No advance in this work has been more notable than that of 
- the Summer Schools of theology. Some eighty Conferences are 
now participating in these, several of the schools being held on 
the foreign field. The Educational Director has given constant 
aid in this field and has personally visited practically all of 
these schools. A shght allowance from the limited budget 
granted to the Commission has encouraged the Conferences 
which in turn have multiplied their own contributions, showing 
the high value placed by them on this work. Ten days is the 
normal length of the session. Attendance is ordinarily required. 
Class work is supplemented by courses of lectures in which 
the best available men, commonly from our seminaries and 
colleges, have given instruction on a level with that of our 
best schools. In many instances two or more Conferences have 
united. The close relation with our colleges has been furthered 
still more by holding these schools, where possible, at the seat 
of such institutions. The co-operation given by our colleges has 
been hearty and most valuable. : 

The last quadrennium has seen an interesting development of 
these schools along two lines. In some fifteen of them special 
provision is now made for graduate courses, and this is usually 
tied up with the correspondence graduate courses. In a con- 
stantly increasing number of cases provision is being made 
for the supply pastor, and his attendance is being encouraged 
everywhere. 


THE EVANSTON CONFERENCE 


This year the eighth annual meeting was held of what has 
‘come to be known as the Evanston Conference. Here some sixty 
men gathered together to consider the objects of their common 
work and the best plans for their achievement. Besides those 
called in as leaders, the group was composed mainly of heads of 
the Summer Schools and chairmen of the Boards of Examiners. 
The value of these gatherings cannot be overestimated for the 
prosecution of the work that is under the Commission, Here 
the men who are doing the actual work in the field bring the 
results of their experience for the benefit of each other and of 
the Commission. And here it is possible for the Commission to 
establish the closest relation with the men in the field. This 
conference has had much to do with the spirit of united and 
enthusiastic co-operation with which our common task has been 
carried on. ~ 

THE SUPPLY PASTOR 
No more difficult problem faces this Commission than that 
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involved in its relation to the supply pastor, and no larger 
opportunity to serve the church. One out of four of our charges 
is “left to be supplied.” Some are taken care of by students, 
some by retired Conference members, some are part time posi- 
tions; but many hundreds of these are in charge of local preachers 
giving full time and differing from our regular ministry only 
in not being Conference members. Age and lack of scholastic 
preparation are the most common reasons for exclusion. ‘These 
men often fill the hardest places and with great devotion. From 
every standpoint they have a claim on our help. That is being 
given them in several ways. The Local Preacher’s Course is 
being shaped with special reference to their need and is being 
approximated as far as possible to the Conference Course while 
still adapted to those who are to take it. Attendance at the 
Summer Schools is being encouraged. Very soon that attendance 
should be made financially feasible and then be compulsory. Gen- 
eral Conference legislation is giving aid; these men are now 
directly under the Boards of Examiners and can no longer be 
employed unless they take the course as required. 


GRADUATE COURSES OF STUDY 


Over 1,100 men have been enrolled in the graduate courses 
of study. These courses are offered to all ministers of the 
church. They afford a fine opportunity to the pastor who wishes 
to carry on systematic study under expert supervision. Five 
such courses have been prepared, of which four are now in active 
use, namely, the courses on the Gospel of John, Jeremiah, 
Jesus Christ and the Human Quest, and Pauline Christianity. 
Every student is urged to enroll in one of these courses upon 
the completion of the Conference Course. Each course is under 
the personal direction of a professor in one of our seminaries 
with whom the student is in correspondence and to whom all 
work is submitted. Many college and seminary graduates are 
taking advantage of this privilege. 


IN RELATION TO COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES 


While seeking to secure the highest possible educational ef- 
ficiency in its field, the Commission has no thought whatever 
of making this work a surrogate for that of the regular schools 
of the church. It urges its students to secure the highest pos- 
sible training in these institutions. It aims to co-operate with 
these schools wherever possible and is constantly and with appre- 
ciation utilizing the help of their leaders and teachers. It has 
discovered that the higher the standards are raised through the 
Conference Course, the more young men there are who go to the 
schools. 

THE EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR 


This report, prepared apart from his oversight, cannot close 
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without reference to the services of the Educational Director, 
Dr. Allan MacRossie. The intelligent insight into the educa- 
tional possibilities of a great but undeveloped enterprise, the 
unremitting energy and devotion with which the work has been 
prosecuted, the fine tact and unselfish spirit which have insured 
co-operation from all sides—these are worthy of special recog- 
nition. 

The scope of the work accomplished by him can only be 
suggested. Personal contact has been established with Boards 
of Examiners in every part of the church, and the visits have 
been supplemented by correspondence. Students have been 
reached in the same manner, and upon invitation students com- 
pleting the course sénd their frank estimate of the work to the 
general office. Every Summer School has had personal attention 
given to its problems and practically all have been visited. Con- 
ference with the Bishop and his cabinet has. been regularly 
secured as part of the Conference visitation. These are but a 
very partial list of the activities to which Doctor MacRossie has 
given himself. 


IN APPRECIATION 


The Commission is deeply appreciative of the support which 
has come from every part of the church and the interest in its 
work everywhere. shown. rom the Boards of Examiners first 
of- all, from the District Superintendents who are in such close 
touch with the students in the course, from the press of the 
church, from the educational leaders, and many others this help 
has come. The Bishops as a whole, and through the members by 
whom they are directly represented, have given constant and con- 
structive aid. The support of the Conferences has been gen- 
erous and they have been quick to see how vital this work was 
to their own interests as indicated by the financial support given 
by them to the Summer Schools. For all such aid in its work 
the Commission is deeply grateful. 

BisHop Epwin H. Hucuss, Chairman 
BisHor WitiiaM O,. SHEPARD 
BisHop Francis J. McConneELL 
Proressor Harris FRANKLIN RALL, Secretary 
Presipent Arto A. Brown 
Proressor F. Watson HANNAN 
Rev. WaLttacE MacMuLuen 
Rev. Lucius H. BuaBre 
Rey. Aurrep HE. Craie 
Ex-Officio, Davip G. Downey, 
Book Editor, Vice-Chairman and Treasurer 
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THE COMMISSION ON UNIFICATION 


To the General Conference of the Methodist Emscopal Church: 


Your Commission on Unification submitted to the General 
Conference at Springfield, Massachusetts, May 2, 1924, a plan 
of unification of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, endorsed by more than the two- 
thirds vote of each Commission as prescribed by the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 1922. 
The report was adopted May 7 by a vote of 802 to 13. 

This action was officially transmitted by the Secretary of the 
General Conference to the College of Bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. 

A special session of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, called to consider this matter, met 
in Chattanooga, Tennessee, July 2, 1924. The plan of unifica- 
tion adopted by the Joint Commission was submitted to the 
General Conference as a majority report and was adopted, July 
4, 1924, by a vote of 297 to 75. 

The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Springfield, on May 27, 1924: 

Voted (a) to continue its Commission on Unification, with 
power to represent the General Conference “in methods of pro- 
cedure and in any undetermined matters not affecting the sub- 
stance of the plan adopted by the General Conference”; and in 
the event that the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, adopted the plan of unification recom- 
mended by the Joint Commission. 

Voted (b) to instruct the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to submit the plan of unification to the vote of the 
Annual Conferences, meeting during the year 1925; and 

Voted (c) to call the Lay Electoral Conferences within the 
bounds of the Annual Conferences to meet during the year 1925 
for the purpose of voting upon the plan of unification and the 
constitutional changes involved therein. 

Similar action was taken by the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

Accordingly, a vote was taken in the two Churches in the 
year 1925, with the following result: 

Methodist Episcopal Church: 

For the Plan: Ministers, 10,987; Laymen, 7,153; total, 18,140 
Against the Plan: Ministers, 721; Laymen, 214; total, 935 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South: 


For the Plan: Ministers and Laymen, 4,528 
Against the Plan: Ministers and Laymen, 4,108 
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It will be seen therefore, that the plan of unification received 
the necessary two-thirds vote in the General Conference and in 
the Annual Conferences, Mission Conferences and Lay Electoral 
Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church; and that it 
received the required two-thirds vote in the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, but did not receive 
the requisite three-fourths vote in the Annual Conferences of 
that Church. The College of Bishops reported. the result to 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, at Memphis, in May, 1926, with the following state- 
ment: 

_ We cannot forget that three recent General Conferences have declared 
their belief in the feasibility and desirability of some plan of unification 
for American Methodism. .. . Let us not cease to cherish the glad expecta- 
tion of a closer unity of the people of God in general and of our own Meth- 
odist families in particular. 


That General Conference adopted resolutions stating that the 
plan, while satisfactory to a majority of the voters in the Annual - 
Conferences, was looked on with fear by a very respectable and 
powerful minority; hence the necessity for “a more careful and 
a more scientific study of the whole problem in all of its phases.” 
It was therefore voted— 

(a) That there be no agitation, discussion or negotiation con- 
cerning unification during the ensuing quadrennium ; and 

(b) That a special committee of research and investigation 
composed of seven elders and seven laymen be elected by the Gen- 
eral Conference, “whose duty it shall be to make a careful and 
scientific study of the whole question in its historic, social, legal 
and other aspects” and report their findings in detail to the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
in 1930. 


In transmitting this report, we, the members of the Commis- 
sion on Unification, wish to testify to our increased conviction of 
the wisdom of unification and to our earnest desire for unifica- 

tion; and to our full purpose that there shall be nothing lacking 
in our spirit or action to bring the great consummation to com- 
pletion. 

To indicate, therefore, that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is officially ready to proceed as Providence may direct, we recom- 
mend, that in order to keep alive the vision of union and to 
render our attitude to it officially permanent, the General Con- 
ference continue a Commission on Unification with authority to 
negotiate with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, or any 
Church of the Methodist or kindred groups. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Witiram F. McDowetu, Chairman 
A. W. Harris, Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
WORLD PEACE 


To the General Conference of 1928: 


The General Conference of 1924 adopted a report on World 
Peace, which, after making vigorous declarations pledging the 
Church to assist in creating the will to peace, in creating the 
conditions of peace, and in creating organizations for peace, 
took this definite and specific action : 

“World Christianity is enlisting in the campaign for peace. We 
seek alliance with all the forces which make for the principles here 
advocated. We, therefore, propose that our Church now assume its 
full share of responsibility by appointing at this General Conference 
a commission of twenty-five members, five bishops, ten ministers and 
ten laymen, authorized and instructed to invite the religious forces 
of the world to unite in a conference to consider the best plans and 
methods for making the impact of a world-wide religious sentiment 
against the evils we deplore.” 


The Commission thus authorized was duly appointed and 
sent about its work. 

In August, 1924, the Commission published an appeal pre- 
pared by its sub-committee on Education for Peace, headed 
“Summons American Methodism to a Church-wide Celebration 
of Armistice Day in the interest of International Goodwill and 
Understanding.” This widely circulated document was influen- 
tial, together with other utterances, in raising the tide of public 
opinion which frystrated the plan of desecrating that anniver- 
sary by turning it into a parade of military preparedness— 
“National Defence Day”—with its stimulus to the war spirit 
at home and its disturbing reaction upon the other nations. 

By an arrangement between this Commission and the Fed- 
eral Council’s Commission on International Justice and Good- 
Will, a twelve-page pamphlet entitled, “What Pastors and Lay- 
men Can Do in the Crusade for a Warless World,” was sent 
to 13,301 Methodist Pastors, accompanied by a letter from 
our Commission urging the recipient to avail himself of this 
material in advancing the cause of World Peace. 

Although no provision was made by the General Conference 
for defraying the expenses of this Commission, the Treasurer 
of the General Conference, upon request of the officers of the 
Commission, interpreted the action as authorizing him to defray 
expenses of members in attending such meetings as were certi- 
fied to him as being within the view of the General Conference. 

Accordingly, the Commission participated in the National 
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Study Conference on the Church and World Peace, which was 
held in Washington, D. C., December 3, 1925, upon call of a 
large group of peace bodies, representing many churches, and the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. Our 
Commissioners were present in force, our Chairman was elected 
President of the Conference, which was one of the most thor- 
ough-going and forward-looking groups of Church representa- 
tives that has ever addressed itself to the study of the problems 
connected with creating the will to peace, the conditions which 
make for peace, and the organization for peace—the three aims 
of our declaration of 1924. Twenty-eight denominations shared 
in the discussion and adopted the “Message and Recommenda- 
tions” which are made a part of this report. (Exhibit A.) 

This message, in whose framing we had such an intimate 
and influential part, was promptly communicated to the Church, 
not only through the Advocates, but individually to each Dis- 
trict Superintendent, with the request that they call the atten- 
tion of Pastors to it in the interests of creating the sentiment 
for World Peace in all our congregations. 

By direction of the Commission, a letter was sent to every 
Annual Conference in 1926, enclosing a copy of the resolutions 
adopted by the General Conference of 1924, requesting appoint- 
ment by every Quarterly Conference of a Standing Committee 
on International Justice and Goodwill, such Committee to be 
a “working committee representing the youth, womanhood and 
manhood of the Church. It shall co-operate with the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America and with all 
constituted agencies of the Methodist Episcopal Church on 
International Justice and Goodwill in promoting peace and 
brotherhood. I¢ shall further seek to interest the Church, Sun- 
day School and Epworth League in the above subjects.” 

From time to time attention has been called to other avail- 
able documents bearing on this subject and many of them have 
been distributed through the various channels of publicity and 
to all who made application to the secretary. 

In the conviction that the work of the Washington Study 
Conference was fundamental in forming public opinion, your 
Commission has co-operated whole-heartedly with the Continu- 
ation Committee of that body in its work for World Peace. 

Individual members of the Commission have been able, 
through organizations with which they are connected, to formu- 
late courses of study on World Peace, to organize committees, 
and to set in motion agencies which otherwise might not have 
been interested in this subject. These activities are traceable 
largely to the program, plans and suggestions laid down by the 
Washington Study Conference, in which this Commission was 
an integral part. 

The Commission has also officially shared in repeated and 
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important representations to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State and the Senate Commission on Foreign 
Affairs in matters relating to World Peace. The attitude of 
our Church, as set forth in the Springfield declaration, has 
been constantly held before the proper officers of the Govern- 
ment, and every effort has been made to make effective the 
purpose of the General Conference. The Sunday School, Ep- 
worth League and Missionary organizations of the Church are 
already being definitely engaged in studying attractive and 
convincing courses on World Peace. 

The World Conference of Religious Bodies on Peace, which 
seemed so desirable to the General Conference, is still far in 
the future. The feeling which the General Conference has voiced 
has grown and spread. Doubtless that declaration greatly 
stimulated its growth. It was soon apparent, however, that 
such an assembly, to be worthy of the name and object, must 
have a much broader basis than the invitation of a single Amer- 
ican denomination. Encouraged by our action, another group, 
the Church Peace Union, whose personnel includes two members 
of your own Commission, has addressed itself to the task now 
seen to be one of extreme delicacy, complexity and large expense. 
By correspondence it has broached the idea to leaders of every 
organized religion, Christian and non-Christian, and _ has 
recelved several hundred responses. So favorable are these 
that the Secretary, Dr. H. A. Atkinson, has recently left the 
United States on a world tour to visit these leaders and arrange, 
if possible, for a preliminary Conference to be held in Europe 
within the next two years, in which the decisions will be made 
and the organization effected looking toward the desired World 
Conference two or three years later. The expense of such a 
gathering and the labor involved, even in the preliminary 
inquiry to determine its practicability, were not in the mind of 
the General Conference when this Commission without funds 
was instructed to “invite the religious forces of the world into 
Conference,” yet we think we do not overrate the value of that 
action when we attribute to it the helpful influence exerted 
upon the Federal Council and the Church Peace Union, agen- 
cies, because of their representative character and ampler re- 
sources, better qualified and equipped to do the things to which 
the General Conference gave the immense impetus of its en- 
dorsement. 

Your Committee recommends that the General Conference 
reaffirm the principles to which it dedicated itself at Spring- 
field, in 1924, and that it shall make such financial provision 
as shall serve to make it possible to have conducted in Churches, 
Sunday Schools, Epworth Leagues and in educational institu- 
tions definite, convincing and attractive courses, looking toward 
the making of a new mind on this all-important subject. 
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The need of such instruction is great, as great as it was four 
years ago. The world mind is still infected with the war-poison. 
Governments, assuming that war is inevitable, continue to 
lavish the people’s billions on ships and guns beyond any con- 
ceivable needs of a warless world. More and more we are learn- 
ing that unless spiritual aims and brotherly motives can: dis- 
place greed, jealousy and suspicion, civilization will spend itself 
in war. It is the high duty of the churches of America to find 
a way to lead the mind of the Nation into the path that leads 


to peace. : 
P Wituram F. McDowett, Chairman 


James R. Joy, Secretary. 


[EXHIBIT A] 


THE CHURCHES AND WORLD PEACE 


The Message to the Churches of the United States from The National 
Study Conference of Representatives from Twenty-eight Com- 
MUNIONS : 

Northern Baptist Convention, Southern Baptist Convention, 
Church of the Brethren, Christian Church, Churches of God in N. A., 
Congregational Churches, Disciples of Christ, Friends (4 bodies), 
Greek Orthodox Church, Mennonites (2 bodies) Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A., Presbyterian Church in the U. S., Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, Protestant Episcopal Church, Reformed Church in 
America, Reformed Church in the U. S., Salvation Army, Seventh 
Day Baptist Churches, United Brethren Church, United Presbyterian 
Church, American Unitarian Association, Universalist Church. 


Washington, D. C., December 3, 1925. 

In every age Christians are compelled not only to voice their pro- 
test against the existing order but to point out precisely what the 
spirit of Christ demands and to try practically to embody it. 

In this effort to interpret and apply the spirit and teaching of 
our Lord, the Church, it should be frankly admitted, has rendered 
a service whose practice has stopped far short of its ideals. It 
should be now ardently seeking, as it confronts present-day obliga- 
tions and opportunities, actually to know the mind of its Master and 
to do whatsoever He commands. We here have sought the truth and 
the inspiration by which right decisions might be reached and a 
program for peace be adopted which we may ask the Church to 
undertake with a vital faith and a conviction of victory. 

War is the most colossal calamity and scourge of modern life. 
It is not inevitable. It is the supreme enemy of mankind. -Its 
futility is beyond question. Its continuance is the suicide of civiliza- 
tion. We are determined to outlaw the whole war system. Eco- 
nomics and industry, social welfare and progressive civilization, 
morality and religion, all demand a new international order in which 
righteousness and justice between nations shall prevail and in which 
nation shall fear nation no longer, and prepare for war no more. 

For the attainment of this high ideal the life of the nations must 
be controlled by the spirit of mutual good will made effective through 
appropriate agencies. War must be outlawed and declared a crime 
by international agreement. The war spirit and war feelings must 
be banished and war preparations abandoned. Permanent peace, 
based on equal justice and fair dealing for all alike, both great and 
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small, must be achieved. The kingdom of God in the relations of 
nations must be established. 

This stupendous, difficult and urgent task challenges the churches 
of America and all citizens of good will. Itisa moral and religious 
as well as an economic and political task. All the forces of civiliza- 
tion must therefore unite in this noble adventure of faith and pur- 

ose. 

2 This Study Conference, representing some thirty Communions, 
rejoicing in the many ringing declarations and constructive pro- 
posals by various religious bodies in their official actions, presents to 
the Churches of the United States of America the following Affirma- 
tions and Recommendations: 


IDEALS AND ATTITUDES 


The teachings and spirit of Jesus clearly show that the effective 
force for the safeguarding of human rights, the harmonizing of 
differences and the overcoming of evil is the spirit of good will. 
Throughout His entire ministry, in all human relationships, Jesus 
was consistently animated by this principle of active and positive 
good will in the face of opposition, governmental oppression and per- 
sonal violence. He vindicated the life of love and service in the face 
of suffering and trial. His constant emphasis on forgiveness, the 
charge to His disciples to love their enemies and His prayer on the 
cross, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do,” 
express and illustrate His spirit and method. 

The Church, the body of Christ all-inclusive—transcending race 
and national divisions—should henceforth oppose war as a method 
of settling disputes between nations and groups, as contrary to the 
spirit and principles of Jesus Christ, and should declare that it will 
not as a Church sanction war.* 

The Church should not only labor for the coming of the kingdom 
of God in the hearts of men but should give itself to constructive 
policies and measures for world justice and peace. It should fear- 
lessly declare its distinctive message of good will. It should pro- 
claim this message regardless of fluctuating opinion and political 
exigencies. 

The Church should teach patriotic support of the State, but should 
never become the agent of the government in any activity alien to 
the spirit of Christ. The Church should look to the responsible 
statesmen of a Christian country to conduct the public business 
along those lines of justice and reason which will not lead to war. 

The Church should recognize the right and the duty of each indi- 
vidual to follow the guidance of his own conscience as to whether 
or not he shall participate in war. 


*We draw a clear distinction between the use of force in police service, 
domestic and international, on the one hand and in war on the other. While 
force involves coercion or physical control in any case, the motive and end 
of police force is fourfold: it is inspired by goodwill for the common welfare ; 
it is corrective and remedial in its nature; it is exercised by neutral parties; 
it is strictly limited by law and has justice as its aim. 

War, whether aggressive or defensive, is the use of organized violence in 
a dispute between nations or hostile groups. Even though one of the parties 
may be guiltless, it creates hatred, leads to unlimited loss of life and prop- 
erty, and always involves large numbers of innocent victims. In war the 
parties directly concerned seek to settle the issue involved by superior force 
regardless of justice. Usually war involves conscription of the individual 
conscience and a nation-wide propaganda of falsehood, suspicion, fear and 
hate. This is modern war in its nature and processes, aS our generation 
has seen it, whether the war be fought for offensive or defensive purposes. 
War is thus the very antithesis of police force. Attention is called to the 
fact that a punitive expedition undertaken by one or more nations on their 
own initiative is essentially a war measure and not an exercise of inter- 
national police force. 
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POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 


1. The fundamental forces in upbuilding a Christian world order 
are those concrete activities which by their very nature create, as 
well as express, good will between nations and races. Let the 
churches, therefore, be zealous in works of international benevolence, 
be friendly to the strangers in our land, and support home and for- 
eign missionary enterprises and institutions. 

2. The churches in all lands should rise above the spirit and 
policies of narrow nationalism, and to this end they should 
strengthen the bonds of friendship and mutual acquaintance through 
common activities and conferences such as that recently held at 
Stockholm on Life and Work. 

3. In the achievement of world justice and peace the United States 
and other nations will have to reconsider those policies and prac: 
tices that tend to create international ill will, suspicion and fear. 
In the enactment of legislation dealing with even domestic matters 
that have international consequences, each nation should practice 
the principle of the Golden Rule. In this connection we have espe- 
cially in mind such difficult questions as 


(1) Menopolistic control of raw materials essential to modern 
industry and economic welfare, 

(2) Regulation of immigration, 

(3) Race discriminatory legislation, 

(4) Investments in backward countries, 

(5) Economic and social oppression of pas orth racial groups 
within a nation. 


4. In harmony With the spirit of the Washington Conference on 
Limitation of Armament and in keeping with the declaration by 
President Coolidge that “peace and security are more likely to 
result from fair and honorable dealings . . . than by any attempt 
at competition in squadrons and battalions,’ the United States 
should actively co-operate with the other nations in still further 
reduction of armaments. 

5. Plans for military expansion and increased expenditures in the 
Pacific are needless in themselves because of agreements already 
made. They are provocative of suspicion and misunderstanding on 
the part of other nations, and are contradictory to the affirmation of 
President Coolidge that “our country has definitely relinquuished the 
old standards of dealing with other countries by terror and force 
and is definitely committed to the new standard of dealing with them 
through friendship and understanding.” 

6. We rejoice in the policy of our government, adopted by the 
Washington Conference on Limitation of Armament, for co-operating 
with China in seeking the early abolition of ‘“extraterritoriality,” 
the adoption of “equal treaties” and the recovery of tariff autonomy. 
We urge the maintenance by our people and government of such 
attitudes toward, and treatment of, China and of Chinese—and of 
all Asiatics—as are required by the principles of good neighborliness 
and the Golden Rule. 

7. The maintenance of justice and good will between the peoples of 
the Orient and the Occident is essential to the peace of the Pacific 
and of the world. We of the United States, therefore, need to 
scrutinize with seriousness and care those acts and laws, both local 
and national, that are straining these relations, with a view to such 
modifications as well conserve the essential rights, the self-respect 
and the honor of both of these great branches of the one human 
family. 
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8. We believe that the United States should examine its historic 
policy known as the Monroe Doctrine, and seek, in co-operation with 
other American peoples, such a restatement of this policy as will 
make it a ground for good will between the United States and Latin 
America. 

9. We rejoice in the condemnation of the militaristic spirit by 
the President in his Omaha address and record our opposition to all 
efforts to use the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps and the Mobilization or Defense Test Day 
exercises as means of fostering the spirit of war among our citizens 
and especially among our youth. We approve all suitable efforts to 
improve the physical well being of students in our schools and col- 
leges, both boys and girls, but we emphatically disapprove of com- 
pulsory military training. We urge careful review of the effect of 
military training in all its phases. 

We deplore and regard as unnecessary the proposed organization 
of industry under the government in preparation for possible war. 
Such organization is opposed to the declaration of President Coolidge 
that we should demobilize intellectually as well as in the military 
sense. It would inevitably tend to promote the war spirit in com- 
merce and among industrial workers. 

10. Our government, together with all other great civilized nations, 
should share in common agreements and in common undertakings 
and activities in the establishment and maintenance of the institu- 
tions essential for world justice, for the peaceful settlement of all 
disputes, for mutual protection of peace-loving and law-abiding 
nations from wanton attack, and for reduction of armaments by all 
nations. 

In this program the United States has an inescapable respon- 
sibility and an essential part. The movement for world peace cannot 
succeed without active participation by both the people and the 
government. We therefore recommend to the people of our land the 
following concrete measures: 


(1) Immediate entry of the United States into the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, with the Harding-Hughes- 
Coolidge reservations. 

(2) Declaration by the United States that it will accept the 
affirmative jurisdiction of the World Court and will 
submit to it every threatening dispute which the Court 
is competent to settle. 

(3) Full co-operation of our government with other nations 
in securing the negotiation and ratification of an interna- 
tional treaty outlawing war as a crime under the law of 
nations. 

(4) Adoption by the United States of the policy of complete 
co-operation with all the humanitarian and other com- 
missions and committees of the League of Nations to 
which commissions and committees it may be invited. 

(5) Entry of the United States into the League of Nations 
with the reservation that the United States will have no 
responsibility, moral or otherwise, for participating in 
the economic or military discipline of any nation, unless 
such participation shall have been authorized by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


1. We rejoice to learn that twenty-six Communions have already 
formed their respective Commissions on International Goodwill 
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and Peace and earnestly recommend to those Communions which 
have not yet done so the importance of taking this step at an early 
date. 

2. We request the Executive Committee which has arranged for 
this Study Conference on the Churches and World Peace, with 
such addition to its membership as it may find desirable, to serve 
as a Continuation Committee with the following duties: 


(1) To secure promptly the publication of the Message to the 
churches adopted by this Conference and its circulation 
as widely as possible among the Communions of the 
United States. 

(2) To invite each Communion to take such official action as 
it may think desirable in regard to the affirmations and 
recommendations of the message. 

(3) To confer with the Federal Council’s Commissions on 
International Justice and Goodwill and on Christian 
education regarding methods of co-operation and pro- 
cedure in the continuing programs of promotion and 
education essential to the achievement of the ends in 
view. 


3. The achievement of permanent world peace is dependent upon 
the development in children and youth, through education, of con- 
victions concerning the Fatherhood of God, the spirit and teachings 
of Jesus Christ, the unity of the human family, and the principles 
of justice; and upon the establishment of attitudes of mutual respect 
and reliance upon reason rather than force. We therefore recom- 
mend that the Continuation Committee, in co-operation with the 
various educational agencies, denominational, interdenominational 
and undenominational, secure the preparation of an adequate pro- 
gram of education for the development of these convictions and 
attitudes. 

4. We recommend that, in the development of this program, due 
consideration be given to the results of recent studies of innate 
tendencies in human nature as well as of the molding influence of 
society itself upon growing life. 

5. We believe it is possible to train a contemporaneous genera- 
tion of children around the world to find ways in which the gospel 
of good will can be applied to racial and international relationships. 
We therefore urge upon the Communions the unique responsibility 
for world understanding presented through their missionary rela- 
tionships. To this end we suggest that the committee seek the co- 
operation of the missionary and other agencies in the working out 
of such a system of training. 

6. We recommend, further, that there be recognition of the mental 
attitudes and social influences in present-day life which tend to 
prevent mutual understanding and sympathetic co-operation be- 
tween classes, nations, and races, and that programs of adult educa- 
tion and activity be prepared which shall develop relationships and 
attitudes which are in accord with the life and teachings of Jesus. 

7. Any effective program of education for peace must be 
thoroughly integrated with the whole process of education. We 
therefore urge that close working relations be established between 
all the program-making educational agencies upon which the 
churches depend, and that the plans for peace education be worked 
out co-operatively. 

8. We recognize the strategic position of the local church, its pas- 
tor and Christian leaders, in the program to end war, and suggest 
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the importance of forming local committees for peace promotion 
and education. 

9. We recommend that every City Federation or Council of 
Churches be urged to form its own Committee on International 
Justice and Goodwill, which should co-operate with the Committees 
in local churches in community activities and programs in the 
interest of world peace. We would call attention to the educational 
opportunities offered in connection with the observance of Armistice 
Day, Golden Rule Sunday, Christmas, Goodwill Day, and other 
anniversaries. 

10. We recommend the holding of another Conference on the 
Churches and World Peace, when, in the judgment of the Continua- 
tion Committee, the educational program shall have been sufii- 
ciently carried out by the churches to render such a Conference 
worth while. 
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REPORT OF THE METHODIST 
COMMISSION ON MUSIC 


I. ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURE 


Soon after the adjournment of the General Conference at 
Springfield in May, 1924, the newly appointed Commission 
on Music met in official session at New York City. Organiza- 
tion was effected and plans were carefully laid for the work 
of the Commission. 

An address to the Church was authorized, setting forth the 
ideals and principles of Church music espoused by the Com- 
mission, and challenging the whole Church to advancement in 
its standards of music and worship. This address was printed 
in all the official papers of the Church. 

Conferences on Church music and worship were authorized 
and planned. Many of these have been held and they have 
been very successful. Three general types of conferences have 
been promoted : 

1. An Area Conference, including all those interested in 
the subject of music and worship in an entire Episcopal Area. 

2. A District Conference, involving one or more Districts 
of an Annual Conference. 

3. A Local Conference, in which the Churches of a commu- 
nity, or possibly of several neighboring communities, co-operate. 

At some of these Conferences practically the entire Commis- 
sion on Music has been present, and at all of them representa- 
tive members of the Commission have taken part in the program. 
They have been held in the States of Massachusetts, New York, 
Vermont, Indiana, Illinois, Nebraska, Kansas and Ohio. 

One of the interesting developments in connection with the 
Conferences on Music and Worship has been the uniting of 
many choirs, often of different denominations, in a concert 
of sacred music. In some cases each of the participating choirs 
has sung as a “solo choir,” all of the choirs uniting in one qr 
two anthems. On other occasions all of the choirs involved 
have rehearsed the entire program separately and then with a 
few final mass rehearsals have sung as an ensemble choir. The 
results of these sacred concerts have proven that interest in 
good Church music can be effectively fostered by such co-oper- 
ative methods, and that a very large public can be interested 
in the concerts or services made possible thereby. 

A number of books have been written by members of the 
Commission, and others by men encouraged by the Commis- 
sion; articles have been contributed to many magazines; a 
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survey of the teaching of music and worship in theological 
schools has been completed, and partly as a result of this, three 
theological schools of the Church offer eredit. courses in the field ; 
a world-wide correspondence has been maintained with Church 
leaders and musicians; a survey of the present use of the Meth- 
odist Hymnal has been carried forward; correspondence con- 
cerning a possible demand for a revised Methodist Hymnal has 
been received and studied; much time and thought have been 
given to the development of the service of worship. 


II. Program RECOMMENDED FOR THE LocaL CHURCH 


The Commission on Music has adopted and recommended 
as the program of music and worship for the local Church the 
following: 

1. Development of congregational singing, including the 
training of a congregation in the principles of worshipful sing- 
ing, and in the use of worthy hymns and music. 

2. The practice of hymn singing in the Church School under 
competent leadership, together with a careful presentation to 
the members of the school of interesting information concern- 
ing the use of music in worship and the meaning and signifi- 
cance of the great hymns of the Church. In connection with 
this, it is reeommended and urged that careful thought be taken 
for the training of the pupils of our Church Schools in all 
matters pertaining to public worship. ; 

3. A graded educational program of choir organization and 
training, including a junior choir of boys and girls under 
twelve, an intermediate choir of boys and girls between the ages 
of twelve and sixteen, and an adult choir of competent singers 
sixteen years of age and over. This program can be narrowed 
down to two choirs in the small Churches, a junior-intermediate 
choir of boys and girls and a senior choir of adults, and it may 
be expanded in the larger Churches to include a special young 
people’s choral society, a quartet, and perhaps special choirs 
of men or women. 

4. Development of professional leadership in Church music 
and worship. Many of the choicest young men and women 
of the Church talented and trained for musical leadership have 
found no challenge for the use of their ability in the services 
of the Church. During the past two years, under the direct 
encouragement of the Methodist Commission on Music, many 
Methodist Churches (and incidentally a number of Churches 
of other denominations) have provided for full time profes- 
sional leadership. Under the Commission plan a competent, 
well-trained leader devoted to the religious ministry of the 
Church is engaged on a full-time basis. This leader becomes 
responsible for the entire program of music and worship in the 
local Church. A studio for teaching is provided, preferably in 
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the Church plant; and here the leader offers private instruction, 
thus making the Church the very center of esthetic and cultural 
development in the community. In many cases the money for- 
merly paid to a quartet is re-invested in the engagement of 
such a “minister of Music,” and the results in the training of 
the people of the parish, young and ‘old, and in providing a 
finer leadership for the music and worship nearly always prove 
most satisfactory. The Commission recommends, however, that 
wherever possible a solo quartet be employed and made an 
integral part of the entire program. 


III. Two Sprctat Supsects 


In response to a general request the Commission on Music 
has given much attention to two subjects not directly committed 
to its care but related to its work and interest, and not cared 
for by any Commission. 

1. The first of these is the attitude of the Church toward a 
revision of the Methodist Hymnal. The Commission is ready 
to set its findings before the Church, but without recommen- 
dations. Generally speaking, they are as follows: 

_(a) There is considerable demand for a new hymn book, 
partly based on a desire for new hymns and partly on the desire 
to have the words of the hymns printed between the lines of 
music. 

While it is undoubtedly true that there is a popular demand 
for the mechanical style with the words printed between the 
lines of music, some authorities in hymnology believe that this 
is undesirable, particularly as it means that the hymns no longer 
will be printed in their true poetical form. 

The Commission in a very careful study and survey has dis- 
covered that nearly five hundred of the seven hundred forty- 
eight hymns, chants, and songs in the Methodist Hymnal are 
unknown in many, probably in the majority of, Methodist 
Churches. Numbered among these are some of the finest hymns 
and tunes in the book. In the light of these conditions it may 
be questioned whether it would not be wise to intensively study 
and promote the use of the present book for another quadren- 
nium. a 

(b) There is a very considerable feeling that a new Psalter 
is needed, omitting certain passages which do not seem to accord 
with the full spirit of Christian teaching, and including 
passages from other parts of the Scriptures which may be read 
responsively. In many quarters the question has been raised 
as to whether a new Psalter might not be published separately 
from the Hymnal. 

2. The second subject, which is attracting considerable 
attention throughout the Church and to which the Commission 
on Music has given much time and thought, is the revision of 
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the Methodist Order of Worship. At each of its Conferences 
the Commission has introduced addresses and discussions on 
this subject. The general need of a more carefully planned 
service, with a very reverent spirit on the part of the minister 
and people, has been universally recognized. Likewise the possi- 
ble betterment of the Order itself through the adoption of the 
John Wesley revision of the Morning and Evening Prayer 
services of the Church of England has been set forth with the 
result that a goodly number of Churches have approved and 
adopted 1%. j 


IV. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


Looking toward the future the Commission makes the follow- 
ing recommendations : 

' 1, That the Commission on Church Music be permanently 

organized as a Commission on Music and Worship. 

2. That the Commission on Music and Worship be financed 
either independently or as a part of one of the Boards of the 
Church, preferably the Board of Education. The entire finan- 
cial support of the work of the Commission has been under- 
written, and most of it has been paid by the members them- 
selves during this quadrennium. The Church should support 
it in the work it has undertaken to do, and make possible the 
extension of that work. 

3. As soon as possible a full-time secretariat should be devel- 
oped and the incumbent given an office and secretarial help, 
and then put at the service of the entire Church. 

4. The Commission should be relatively small in itself, with 
perhaps ten or fifteen members, but should be definitely related 
to each of the Annual Conferences of the Church. To this end 
it is suggested that each Annual Conference appoint or elect 
a Commission on Music and Worship of its own specifically to 
co-operate with the General Conference Commission in its pro- 
gram and work. 

Respectfully submitted, 


THE METHODIST COMMISSION ON MUSIC, 


Hart Enyreart Harper, Chairman 

Cart F. Pricn, Secretary 

Karu P. Harrineton, Executive Committeeman 
A. J. BucHER 

Metvin J. Hii 

Howarp LyMAan 

R. G. McCurcHan 

J. F. Onive 

JOHN Mann WALKER 

E. H. Witson 
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THE COMMISSION ON DEACONESS 
WORK 


I. THE CaLL AND MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 


The General Conference of 1924, meeting in Springfield, 
Mass., passed the following resolution providing for a Com- 
mission on Women’s Work in the Church as related to Deacon- 
ess Work. Adopted May 28, 1924. See Paragraph 595, Disci- 
pline of 1924. 


WuerEAS, It appears from certain Memorials referred to this Com- 
mittee, and from information received during the consideration of the 
~ same, that it would be helpful to the whole church to take into considera- 
tion the entire subject of women’s activities of the church; therefore, 


it 

Resolved, That we recommend to the General Conference that a com- 
mission of seven be appointed by the Board of Bishops, of whom one 
shall be nominated by each of the three forms of administration, to study 
the whole field of women’s activities as they relate themselves to the 
deaconess work in the church and report their conclusions with reference 
thereto at the next General Conference. 

In accordance with this action, the Board of Bishops, meeting in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, appointed the following persons to serve as 
members of the Commission on Deaconess Work: Bishop Thomas Nich- 
olson, Mrs. May Leonard Woodruff, Miss E. Jean Oram, Miss Alice P. 
Thatcher, the Rev. J. A. Diekmann, Professor Albert Z. Mann, Mrs. 
O. N. Townsend. 


Mrs. O. N. Townsend found it impossible to serve as a mem- 
ber and on her resignation the Commission requested the Rev. 
N. E. Davis, Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Hospi- 
tals, Homes and Deaconess Work, to sit temporarily in an advi- 
sory relationship with the Commission and requested the Board 
of Bishops to consider his appointment to fill the vacancy. At 
the next meeting of the Board of Bishops this appointment was 
made and the personnel of the Commission has remained the 
same throughout the quadrennium. 

Bishop Thomas Nicholson acted as convenor of the Commis- 
sion and has served as chairman of all of the regular sessions. 
Albert Z. Mann was selected as Secretary and has compiled the 
minutes and records for all of the meetings and investigations 
of the Commission. 


TI. MEETINGS AND Co-OPERATIVE RELATIONSHIP 


During the quadrennium there have been held under the 
auspices of the Commission eighteen regular sub-committee and 
joint committee meetings. The joint committees were composed 
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of members of the Commission co-operating with representatives 
of other agencies, such as the Board of Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work; the Board of Education; the University Sen- 
ate, and the other constituent boards and agencies having to do 
with administration or promotion of Women’s Work in the 
Church. A complete list of meetings and agencies represented 
will appear in the final report of the Commission. 


III. Scopr AND Service RELATIONSHIPS OF THE COMMISSION 


At the first meeting of the Commission the three following 
functions were agreed upon as the preliminary work of the 
body: 


1. To study the program of Women’s Work as carried on 
under the three forms of Deaconess Administration represented 
on the Commission. 

2. To study the possibilities of a constructive program of 
Deaconess Work considered as a task of the whole Church. 

3. To counsel with the representatives of the newly merged 
Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work regarding the 
organization and conduct of the activities related to Deaconess 
Work and other phases of Women’s Work in the Church. 

Some of the situations referred to the Commission in the 
early stages of the discussion and listed for consideration were: 


. The distinctive garb for Deaconesses. 
. Policies concerned with allowance and salaries. 
. Direction and control of Deaconesses in service. 
Recruiting and placement of Deaconesses. 
Appointments and Conference relations. 
. Conditions and regulations of employment. 
Pensions and Rehef for Deaconesses. 
. Transfers between Conferences and administrations. 
. Ordination of Women and the Deaconess relation. 
National rest and retirement homes. 
. Place and function of the Annual Conference Deacon- 
ess Board. 
12. Courses of Study for Deaconesses. 
13. Deaconesses not affiliated with forms of administration. 
14. Standardization of Deaconess Training Schools. 
15. Other phases of Women’s Work in any way related to 
Deaconess Work, and the extent and tendencies of a professional 
-woman’s movement in the Church. 


=o 


In addition to these items the whole process of personnel, 
placement, transfer, leave of absence, retirement, trial and An- 
nual Conference relationships has been carefully studied and 
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detailed recommendations will appear in the final report to 
General Conference. 

As the study ofthe Commission progressed many new phases 
of Women’s Work in the Church appeared in relationship to 
Deaconess Work and some of the above-mentioned situations 
which seemed in the beginning to offer difficult problems of 
adjustment were minimized in importance when the members 
of the Commission faced the whole task of Women’s Work in 
the Church on a full-time professional and official basis, as well 
as a sacrificial service in the Deaconess Movement. : 

In the study of the programs of the administrations repre- 
sented in Deaconess work “it was pointed out that the diver- 
gence of differences has been brought about by the necessity of 
meeting changing conditions. In the natural processes of evo- 
lution, certain convictions had been expressed and procedures 
adopted consistent with the needs as they arose. Also that those 
experiences and. procedures had proven of great advantage to 
the different Administrations and become well established as 
marked distinctions of the same, and as characterizing the insti- 
tutions and Deaconesses affiliated with the respective Adminis- 
trations. 

“It was clearly recognized that the traditional lines of 
thought and administration affecting such matters as the garb, 
allowance, ete., etc., were not emphasized as matters of deter- 
mined opposition among the Administrations. Rather that each 
group of workers had developed with singleness of purpose and 
clearness of objective toward greater efficiency in constructive 
Christian service. As their consciences and the circumstances 
under which they worked determined the various courses of 
action, the Administrations developed the differences which we 
now face in attempting to propose a plan of closer uni- 
fication.” 

“It was further set forth that the distinctions as now recog- 
nized between the respective Administrations on these matters 
are not serious competitive issues at the present time.” 

In a later meeting the following agreement was reached as 
to the objective of the Commission: “It was decided by com- 
mon agreement that the scope of the Commission includes the 
study of all phases of women’s work in the Church, and should 
include a study of such movements as the Ordination of Women 
and their relation to the Conference Course of Study, the Per- 
sonnel Bureau for Women, now being provided under the Board 
of Home Missions and Chureh Extension, Unaffiliated Deacon- 
esses and Women Serving in Foreign Fields and in the general 
employ of the Church, and any other groups or movements or 
agencies involving the employment of women, which would 
parallel in any way the services or prerogatives usually conceded 
to Deaconesses. Consideration should be given to the future 
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possible correlation of all of these forms of endeavor under 
some central agency in some way related with Deaconess Work.” 
Another early action which has been of particular significance 
in the findings of the Commission and in determining the final 
report is quoted from the minutes of January 19, 1925: 


It was agreed and ruled that: 

1. Inasmuch as the field of study of the Commission as related to 
Deaconesses was largely that of the activities and administration of the 
newly merged Board as related to women’s work in the church, and 
. 2. That there was a present neéd for information and constructive 
suggestions looking to a more unified Deaconess movement the consum- 
mation of which ought not to be delayed for four years until the report 
could be made to the next General Conference, and 

3. That there seemed to be a mutual desire for hearty cooperation 
on the part of both agencies; 

Therefore, It should be considered in the province of the Commission 
to make approaches and recommendations to the newly merged Board 
and to welcome and receive suggestions for consideration from the Board 
as to the conduct of the study made by the Commission in the interest 
of the whole church and the general administration of deaconess work. 


The same attitude was taken with regard to other Boards and 
agencies, with the result that many of the findings of the Com- 
mission have already been put into practice in the various con- 
structive policies adopted and plans developed during the prog- 
ress of the quadrennium which did not require legislative action 
to make them effective. 


IV. Co-operative Resutts Now 1n AcTION 


Many of the early recommendations made by the Commis- 
sion are now in action in the administration of Deaconess Work. 
These may be illustrated by three typical examples of such 
procedure. Recognition of these items is necessary here because 
many of the later achievements of the Commission would have 
been impossible without these preliminary ventures which pre- 
pared the way for more constructive studies and recommenda- 
tions. 


1. Personnel Bureau and Service 


It was further agreed that there would be a decided advantage in the 
closer organization of all deaconesses and deaconess work in a personnel 
service related to the new Department of the Board of Hospitals, Homes, 
and Deaconess Work in the following particulars: 

(1) Clearing information both to the deaconesses on the field and the 
church at large through the new Department. 

_ (2) The possibility of assembly of the deaconesses of all administra- 
tions into one national deaconess conference or meeting. 

(3) By clearing all forms of control of deaconess work through the 
Deaconess Department and approval of the control of the deaconesses 
through this general agency. 

(4) The setting up of a personnel committee or agency with the fol- 
lowing functions: 
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_ (a) To keep a most accurate record and report of the efficiency or 
inefficiency of every deaconess in the church. 

(b) To render service to the Annual Conference boards and assistance 
through the recommendation as to appointments and placements. 

(c) To provide for the appeal of deaconesses relative to appointment 
and service and furnish a general clearing house for all information and 
interests of individual deaconesses. 

(5) Standardization of training schools and courses for deaconesses 
and the general program of training for all types of deaconess work. 


2. Classification of Deaconess Work 


Until the study of this Commission began, no distinct types 
of Deaconess Work had been defined and the Commission faced 
much confusion as to what actually constituted the work of a~ 
Deaconess. The following classification was agreed upon and 
soon after was made the official classification for the service of 
Deaconesses recognized by the Board of Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work and by the three administrations in the conduct 
of the activities under their respective supervision. 

The following classification of types of Deaconess Service on 
the basis of employment was adopted as a working basis: 


1. Church and Parish 


Pastor, Parish Visitor, Parish Worker, Pastor’s Assistant, Church 
Secretary, Director of Religious Education, Director of Social Activi- 
ties, Bi-Lingual Worker. 


2. Hospitals and Health Service 
General Superintendent, Superintendent, Nurse, Dietitian, Social 
Service Worker, Field Secretary, Office Secretary. 


3. Homes for Children, Aged, Deaconesses 

Superintendent, Matron, Secretary, Child-Placing, Kindergartner, 
Nursery Superintendent. 
4. Educational Institutions 

Superintendent, Principal, Instructor, Bookkeeper, Stenographer and 
Office Worker, Field Secretary, President’s Secretary. 


5. Other Religious, Social, and Welfare Agencies 

Deaconesses employed by organizations recognized by the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, and other organizations offi- 
cially recognized by the Methodist Episcopal Church, and such other 
appointments as may receive a two-thirds vote of approval of the Board 
of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. 


3. Inter-Conference and Inter-Administration Transfers 


Previous to the studies of this Commission, no transfers be- 
tween administrations were made, due to the lack of co-operative 
policy and certain inherited misunderstandings as to a possible 
basis for co-operative efforts. 

The Inter-Conference transfers were not carefully recorded 
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and in many instances the process of transfer was not clearly 
understood by the officers of the Annual Conference Deaconess 
Boards. 

The following procedure was recommended by the Commis- 
sion and has been adopted for general use so far as can be done 
under the present legislation. These items appear in the final 
recommendation for legislative action of the General Confer- 
ence. (Quoted from Minutes of June 2, 1927.) 


(a) Transfers between Conferences. 

A deaconess to be transferred from one Conference to another shall be 
transferred by her Annual Conference Deaconess Board upon the written 
request of the Annual Conference Deaconess Board to which she wishes 
-transfer and with the written approval of the bishops of the areas con- 
cerned and the Administration, Institutions or other organizations re- 
sponsible for her employment and support. The transfer shall not be 
legal until reported for final registration by the Board of Hospitals, Homes, 
and Deaconess Work. 

(b) Transfers between Administrations. 5 

All requests for transfers between Administrations shall be initiated 
with the Administration with which the Deaconess is listed and shall 
be referred to the Personnel Department of the Board of Hospitals, Homes, 
and Deaconess Work for further reference and recording. Before final 
consecration the transfer shall have the signed approval of both the 
Administrations involved and the Corresponding Secretary of the Board 
of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work on blanks provided by the 
Board for such purpose. 


Other various suggestions of the Commission are now adopted . 
by the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work and by 
the respective administrations and institutions under which the 
Deaconesses serve and therefore will only need the official legal 
recognition of the Church to put them into universal practice. 
These suggestions will appear classified in detail in the final 
report of the Commission. 


V. CHances In Dracongess ADMINISTRATION 


After thorough consideration the Commission recommends 
the following major changes and additions to facilitate the 
administration of Deaconess Work and produce more effective 
service among the Deaconesses and institutions in which they 
Serve : 

1. Educational qualifications, the Course of Study and Stand- 
ardization of Travning School Courses. 

In the interest of greater uniformity in the three possible 
approaches to Deaconess Work, namely: 

(1) Graduation from a recognized Training School, 

(2) Graduation from a School of Nursing with additional examinations, 


(3) Graduation from the Course of Study in an Annual Conference Dea- 
coness Board, 


the Commission recommends the following essentials as a mini- 
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mum preparation for the Deaconess relationship. (Quoted from 
the minutes of the Joint Committee on Education, meeting 
June 28, 1926.) 


I. Pretiminary REQUIREMENTS 


1. High School or its academic equivalent and a thorough knowledge of 
composition and rhetoric. This requirement applies to all deaconesses 
regardless of the method of preparation for deaconess work. 


II. Coursr or Strupy REQUIREMENTS 


The following essentials approved as basic elements of knowledge and 
experience desirable in the preparation of a deaconess career. 
Old Testament. 
. New Testament. 
. Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
. History of (a) The Church, (b) Methodism, (c) Deaconess Work. 
. Missions—Home and Foreign. 
. Evangelism and Personal Work. 
. Religious Education. 
. Local Church Program and Efficiency. 
. Sociology and Social Service. 
. Supervised Practical Field Work. 


SOWNMAR WDE 
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III. ReGistRATION AND RECORDS 


To include Quarterly Conference recommendation, Health Certificate, 
Personal and Educational history and certification of the Board of Hos- 
pitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. 


IV. TRAINING SCHOOLS 


The following standardization is desirable for the Training Schools 
offering deaconess courses of study: 

1. That courses covering the above ten essentials be offered under 
satisfactory conditions. 

2. That a minimum equivalent of three hours per week be offered in 
each subject listed above. 

3. That the courses extend over a period of two years with not more 
than six subjects relating to Deaconess Work completed in any one year. 

4. That the final determination of the training of any deaconess rests 
with the Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. 


2. Leave of Absence, Sabbatical Year and Awaiting Appoint- 
ment. 


Because of the confusion arising out of the various interpre- 
tations of the traditional “leave of absence” now provided for 
in the Discipline and in the interest of uniformity and effective- 
ness in appointments and general administration, the Com- 
mission recommends the following definitions and provisions for 
the appointment of all Deaconesses not listed in the regular 
active or retired relationship: 


(1) Leave of Absence 
A Deaconess at her request may be granted annually a leave of ab- 
sence by the Conference Deaconess Board on recommendation of the 
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administration, institution, or organization with which she is connected. 
Such leave shall not be granted for more than three years consecutively 
without the approval of the Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess 
Work and on reinstatement after more than one year’s leave of absence 
the deaconess shall present a satisfactory health certificate before rein- 
statement is granted. A deaconess may be granted leave of absence for 
the following reasons: ; 

(a) Personal illness or illness of relatives. 

(b) Personal financial reasons or indebtedness. __ ; t 

(c) Other reasons approved by the administration with which the 
deaconess is affiliated and by the Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Dea- 
coness Work. : 

A Deaconess on Leave of Absence is not granted credit on annuity 
years for the purpose of determining pension allowances. 


(2) Sabbatical Year 

After a period of seven years of active service, not including the two 
years of probation, a deaconess, on her written request, may be granted 
a Sabbatical Year. Two Sabbatical Years may be taken consecutively 
if fourteen or more years of active service have preceded the request. 
Sabbatical leave may be granted for purposes of rest, study, professional 
training or travel. 

Annuity credit is granted for each Sabbatical Year. 


(8) Awaiting Appointment 
A Deaconess on recommendation of the administration or organization 
with which she has served may be listed as awaiting appointment by her 
Annual Conference Deaconess Board. A deaconess may be so listed for 
the following reasons: 
(a) Pending transfer between Conferences or Administrations. 
(b) For attendance at school or special training previous to eligibility 
for Sabbatical leave. 
(ce) Difficulty in placement. 
(d) Pending consideration by the Annual Conference Deaconess Board. 
(e) Other reasons approved by the Board of Hospitals, Homes, and 
Deaconess Werk. 
Annuity credit will be granted for the time during which a deaconess 
is listed as awaiting appointment. . 


3. Pensions and Relief for Deaconesses 


The Commission has given careful consideration to the whole 
matter of Pensions and Relief, but to date has not reached any 
satisfactory conclusion as to the final disposition of this very 
important phase of Deaconess administration. 

Some definite conclusions have been reached: 

1. The consolidation of the various funds with the Deaconess 
Pension Fund, making possible the release of the interest on 
$500,000 to be applied to immediate pension needs is looked 
upon as one of the early important cooperative achievements of 
this Commission. The immediate consummation of these funds 
would have been difficult but for the spirit of cooperation and 
confidence established through the advances of this Commission 
as one of the first tasks undertaken after its appointment in 
1924, ; 
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2. The Commission is unanimous in agreement that the pres- 
ent pension plan, by which the Board of Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work is made responsible for the payment of all of 
the pensions for the retired Deaconesses, is entirely inadequate 
to meet future needs for pensions of Deaconesses now in the 
service of the Church. It seems clearly evident that some plan 
of contributory insurance must be worked out to meet the 
needs of the immediate future. Several plans have been con- 
sidered by the Commission, but none seems to be satisfactory 
or feasible for adoption under the present circumstances. 

3. The Commission recommends the further study of the 
pension problem by a Commission similar to the present one 
with representatives of the various administrations involved in 
the service and retirement of Deaconesses. 

4. The Commission recommends the continuation of present 
plans for temporary Relief Funds conducted by the three ad- 
ministrations to meet the emergency needs of Deaconesses 
temporarily incapacitated by illness or accident. 

5. Inasmuch as a considerable number of Deaconesses have 
served in the capacity of foreign missionaries and under the 
direct employment or appointment of other Boards of the 
Church, the Commission recommends the raising of a Special 
Committee with a representative from each constituent Board 
so involved to cooperate with the Board of Hospitals, Homes 
and Deaconess Work for the purpose of preparing a policy on 
pensions for Deaconesses who are in the services of Church 
Boards and agencies not directly involved in the administration 
. of the Deaconess Pension Fund, and not contributing in any 
other way to the pensions of the Deaconesses rendering service 
under their direction. 


VI. Tue Score AND CLASSIFICATION OF DEACONESS WoRK 


The following table gives the classification of Deaconess Work 
in America and the total number of Deaconesses serving in 
America and in Europe under the auspices of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. This report is furnished through the cour- 
tesy of Miss Margaret Brooks, Personnel Secretary of the Board 
of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work under date of Janu- 
ary, 1928, and was prepared in cooperation with the Commis- 
sion and for use in this report. 

The abbreviations at the head of the four columns refer to 
the Deaconesses serving under the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society, the Methodist Deaconess Association, the German Cen- 
tral Deaconess Association and those having no affiliation with 
any administration in the Church. 

The types of service in which the Deaconesses are engaged 
are indicated by the classification at the left of the table: 
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W.H.M.S. M.D.A. GERMAN NO. TOTALS 
ADM. 

Rocal(Churchsins: aa. 22 167 113 10 42 332 
Settlement. so22-.4- <a - 101 10 1 3 115 
Children’s Homes....... if 20 se i 34 
Rest Homes® iors. 50): 3 5 1 1 10 
Hospitals. serie ae 13 60 49 12 124 
Old People’s Homes..... Aa 8 ae Fr 8 
Schooletee = jesse re 33 27 3 3 66 
Giris*Homess. = 0 a 4 14 2 20 
Deaconess Homes....... lous 13 2 31 
Other Appointments..... 24 36 2 8 70 

368 296 70 76 810 
Leave of Absence........ 62 40 4 15 121 
Retired's* meant at eeenes 35 63 18 3 119 

465 399 92 94 1,050 
Deaconessesiin Hurope iss): 2. silaccd C26). eroike whartdie.s acvers eidiere es 1,027 


Total Number of Deaconesses of the Methodist Epis- 
Copal: imirchice igh dances cracls Maco eer ogt ete Nene ket tera 2,077 


According to the recently revised records of the Board of 
Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, there have been 1,867 
women admitted to the Deaconess relationship in the United 
States from the beginning of the movement in 1888 to and in- 
cluding the year 1926. The average age of entrance has been 
29.01 years and the mean age at entrance for the whole group is 
24 years. It is encouraging to note that the Deaconesses are 
entering the work at a much younger average age now than in 
the earlier history of the movement, which seems to indicate the 
promise of a longer average term of service than in previous 
years. 

The study of the Commission indicates that the average edu- 
cational qualifications of the Deaconesses is higher than the 
average educational qualifications of the ministry included in 
the membership of the Annual Conferences in the United States. 
Studies covering the past few years also seem to indicate that 
the educational qualifications of the Deaconesses entering the 
service are rising more rapidly than the similar qualifications of 
the ministers entering the Annual Conferences. This speaks 
well for the preparation of the young women who are now be- 
coming Deaconesses and would seem to guarantee the continued 
high average of effectiveness which has been characteristic of 
the Deaconess Movement since its beginning forty years ago. 


VII. Toran Summary oF Women’s WorK IN THE CHURCH 


When this Commission began its work in 1924 there were no 
available figures as to the total number of women employed in 
the full-time service of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Early 
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in the study of the Commission a Joint Committee on Comity 
and Cooperation was appointed and approaches were made to 
the various Boards, Societies and agencies in the Church to 
learn of the number of women employed under each group. 
The reports were slow in coming in and not until after a meet- 
ing of the various representatives had been called in Chicago 
and the objective of the study made clear was it possible to 
assemble all of the total lists from the various agencies. 

The space allowed for this preliminary report will not permit 
the printing of the entire classification by Boards and Societies, 
but in the final report this data will be given in full. 

The table below, also compiled in its final form through the 
courtesy of Miss Brooks, gives the number of women workers 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1927. This table includes 
only full-time trained women workers in the specialized pro- 
fessional service of the Church under the direction of the 
agencies listed. It does not include the native “Nationals” on 
foreign fields nor the part-time salaried workers in local 
Churches. All Deaconesses are included in this table, but 
duplications have been eliminated so that no worker is counted 
more than once in the grand total. 


FULL TIME WOMEN WORKERS OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 1927 
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1. Significance of the Complete Study 


The complete explanation of the significance of this study is 
impossible here, but suffice it to say that it is the most complete 
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survey to date covering women’s work in the Church. The 
rapid increase of the number of women professionally and gain- 
fully employed by the Church is almost astonishing when con- 
sidered in the light of other modern increases in the past few 
years. This increase is many times greater than the increase 
of men in the full-time ministry and out of all proportion to 
the increase of membership in the Church. It would seem 
from such cursory study as can be hastily made at the time of 
this writing that the increase is also much greater in late years 
than the gains in other professional fields open to women. 

Just what effect. this Women’s Movement in the professional 
and official work of the Church will have upon the whole of 
Methodism remains to be seen, but it is the conviction of the 
Secretary of the Commission that the present trend is of pro- 
found significance not only to the future of Deaconess Work 
but also to the future of the ministry and of Christian work 
in general. 

Of the 7,926 women workers listed, about 1,000 are Deacon- 
esses in America and another 1,000 are Deaconesses in Europe. 
With the increasing demand for official recognition, with the 
present plan for the ordination of women as local deacons and 
elders proving unsatisfactory in so many instances and with 
the, additional marked trends favoring the admission of women 
into the Annual Conference relationship, there seems to be an 
inevitable convergence of the various lines of women’s work 
in the Church. Eventually this points to some kind of a united 
or coordinated official recognition between Deaconess work and 
the other phases of women’s work not now officially recognized 
by relationship either in the Annual Conferences or as in the 
case of the Deaconess in the Annual Conference Deaconess 
Board. 


2. Recommendation for the Continuation of the Study 


Recognizing the importance of this situation and the neces- 
sity for more careful and prolonged study, this Commission 
recommends the continuance of this or a similar Commission 
during the next quadrennium for the purpose of still further 
investigation of Women’s Work in the Church as related to 
Deaconess Work and begs to submit this preliminary .report 
with the promise of a more thorough analysis and detailed . 
summary at a later date. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ALBERT Z. Mann, 
Secretary, Commission on Deaconess Work. 
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COMMITTEE OF SIX ON FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE PUBLICATIONS 


To the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Kansas City, May, 1928: 


Dear FAatHers AND BRETHREN: 


The Committee of Six on Foreign Language Publications 
was first organized in 1918 as a committee of the Inter-Board 
Conference, representing all of the then existing official boards 
and societies of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The General 
Conferences of 1920 and 1924 recognized and continued the 
work of this committee. The action of the General Conference 
of 1924 consisted in the adoption of Report No. 14 of the Com- 
mittee on Home Missions, to which committee had been referred 
the quadrennium report of the Committee of Six on Foreign 
Language Publications. The recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Home Missions affecting Foreign Language Publi- 
cations and adopted by the General Conference read as follows: 


“Believing that the Christian printing press can be one of the 
most effective means in bringing the Christian message and Ameri- 
can ideals to the foreign-born and their children, and that the de- 
velopment of religious vitality in the new environment is largely 
dependent upon literature, either in periodical or in leaflet and book 
form, 

“We recommend that the Methodist Episcopal Church assume its 
share of responsibility for providing a missionary, educational, and 
evangelistic language literature. In this connection we especially 
commend the foundations already laid by the Committee of Six on 
Foreign Language Publications during the past quadrennium, and 
recommend that its work be continued.” (Methodist Discipline, 
1924, 571.) 


The work of the Committee of Six on Foreign Language 
Publications during the past quadrennium has been conducted 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Foreign Language Work of 
the Board of Home Missions and the Bilingual Foreign 
Language Mission, both of which were created by action of the 
General Conference of 1924. During the quadrennium the 
membership of the Committee has included the following 
persons : 


For the Methodist Book Concern 
John H. Race (Chairman), Publishing Agent 
James ff. Holmes, Member of the Book Committee 
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For the Board of Home Missions 
David D. Forsyth* and E. D. Kohlstedt, Corresponding 


Secretaries re Fit 
Thomas Nicholson, Bishop in charge of the Bilingual Mission 


For the Board of Education 
William S. Bovard, Corresponding Secretary 
Henry H. Meyer (Secretary), Editor Church School Pub- 
lications 


At its meeting on December 13, 1926, the Committee took 
cognizance of the death of David D. Forsyth, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Board of Home Missions, and recorded the 
following resolution : 

“Be it Resolved, That the members of the Committee of Six, to 
whom has been committed the oversight and encouragement of the 
Foreign Language literature of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
make record of our sincere personal sorrow and sense of great loss 
in the death of Rev. David D. Forsyth, D.D., who had been a mem- 
ber of this Committee from its beginning. 

“Be it Further Resolved, That we record our appreciation of his 
fidelity, untiring zeal, and consecrated devotion to the Church and 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 


The officers of the Committee during the quadrennium have 
been: Chairman, John H. Race; Secretary, Henry H. Meyer; 
employed executive secretaries not members of the Committee, 
Amy Blanche Greene, 1924 until September 15, 1925; Ezra 
M. Cox, since January, 1926, joint secretary of the Committee 
of Six on Foreign Language Publications and the Bureau of 
Foreign Language Work of the Board of Home Missions. 

Since the last General Conference meetings of the Committee 
have been held, as the work requires, as follows: 1924: October 
24 and December 9 at New York City; 1925: January 28 and 
March 2 at New York City; June 24 at Detroit; August 19 
at New York City; 1926: January 9, June 1 and December 
13 at New York City; 1927: May 16 at Philadelphia; 1928: 
February 27 at New York City. 

The administrative expenses of the Committee have been 
prorated equally among the three cooperating boards. The 
expenses incurred for the publication of Foreign Language 
literature have been divided equally between the Board of Home 
Missions and The Methodist Book Concern. The Methodist 
Book Concern has served the Committee as financial agent in 
charge of all monies and accounts. Itemized statements of 
financial receipts and expenditures have been submitted regu- 
larly to each of the cooperating boards and appear in the printed 
Minutes of the Committee of Six. 


*Died, November 8, 1926, and succeeded by E. D. Kohlstedt as Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Board of Home Missions. 
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Publications issued under the supervision of the Committee 
during the quadrennium have included: 

In English, a Handbook-Bibliography on Foreign Language 
Groups, a 160-page, cloth-bound book containing annotated 
bibliographies for and about all foreign language groups in the 
United States, together with statistics concerning number and 
distribution in each group. : 

In Italian, La Voce, a four-page, large form, weekly pub- 
lished at New York. Edward Mascellaro, editor. A highly 
appreciated and successfully conducted Church paper which 
has received the cordial support and cooperation of the Italian 
Methodist Pastors. 

In Portuguese, Aurora, a monthly periodical published at 
Boston. George B. Nind, editor. 

In Slovak, Krestan, a monthly periodical published at 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania. Adam Nagay, editor. 

Foreign Language tracts issued and distributed include: 
Arabic: Social Creed of the Churches, Facts and Figures of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; Czech: Social Creed, Facts and 
Figures; Finnish: Social Creed, Facts and Figures; German: 
What the Church Means to Me; /talian: Social Creed, Facts and 
Figures, The Church and the Workingman, Prohibition of 
Alcohol in the U. 8., Carmela; Lithwanian: Social Creed, Facts 
and Figures, Prohibition of Alcohol in’ the U. 8.; Magyar 
(Hungarian): Social Creed, Facts and Figures; Norwegian- 
Danish: Why Go To Church? The Family, The Bible, two 
evangelistic tracts; Polish: Social Creed, Facts and Figures, 
Things of First Importance, Prohibition of Alcohol in the U. §., 
The Church and the Workingman, The Meaning of the Christian 
Life; Portuguese: Social Creed, Facts and Figures; Russian: 
Social Creed, Facts and Figures, The Cross as a Social Principle, 
Prayer as a Dominant Desire, The Master’s Loyalty to the 
Cause, The Church and the Workingman, Prohibition of Alcohol 
in the U. 8.; Slovak: Social Creed, Facts and Figures; Spanish : 
Social Creed, Facts and Figures. 

Bilingual Sunday School Lesson Quarterlies in Czech, Italian, 
Magyar, Polish, Russian and Spanish. 

A Czech pamphlet of 24 pages dealing with the doctrine and 
discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

In addition the Committee of Six has cooperated, without 
assuming financial responsibility, in the production of a Spanish 
monthly periodical, Nueva Senda, published at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico,*and the Czecho-Slovakian periodical, Ziwot, pub- 
lished at Denver, Colorado. 

In addition to the above-mentioned periodicals sponsored by 
the Committee of Six, The Methodist Book Concern publishes 
and subsidizes the following periodicals: Der Christliche A pol- 
ogete und Haus und Herd (German), a regular weekly publi- 
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cation of The Methodist Book Concern, established by authority 
of the General Conference and therefore not coming within the 
province of the supervision of this Committee. Sandebudet, a 
regular weekly publication for Swedish constituencies. Hvange- 
lisk Tidende, a regular weekly Norwegian-Danish publication. 
The publications issued by the Methodist Mission in Hawaii, 
the Korean-Hawanan Christian Advocate and Japan Methodist 
and Ang Mabuting Balita. 

Since the creation of the Bureau of Foreign Language Work 
as a department of the Board of Home Missions and the organi- 
zation of the Bilingual Mission under the administrative super- 
vision of Bishop Thomas Nicholson, the chief responsibility 
for the promotion and supervision of educational and evangel- 
istic work among Foreign Language groups in the United 
States rests, so far as the Methodist Episcopal Church is con- 
cerned, on these two agencies. The close cooperation of the 
Committee of Six on Foreign Language Publications with these 
agencies during the past four years has led the Bureau of Foreign 
Language Work of the Board of Home Missions to request the 
General Conference of 1928 to continue the Committee of Six 
on Foreign Language Publications. Should the General Con- 
ference grant this request, the Committee will continue to work 
in closest cooperation with other existing agencies charged with 
the work of promoting the Kingdom of God and the Christian 
way of life among non-English speaking groups in America and 
assisting these groups in their difficult and important problem 
of language adjustment. With the increasingly effective organi- 
zation and administrative supervision of this work, the Church 
should look forward to an expansion of its program of literature 
production for this important branch of the home missionary 
activity of the Church. 

Respectfully submitted, 


THE COMMITTEE OF SIX 


For the Methodist Book Concern 
JOHN H. Racn, Chairman 
JAMES H). HoLMzEs 

‘For the Board of Home Missions 
E. D. KouHustept 
Tuomas NICHOLSON 

For the Board of Education 


WiLi1AM 8. Bovarp 
Henry H. Meyzr, Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
CO-OPERATION AND FEDERATION OF 
CHURCHES IN VILLAGES AND TOWNS 


At a meeting of the above Commission, held at Kansas City 
on Monday, March 2, 1925, with Bishop Waldorf presiding, a 
statement of principles was adopted and afterwards ratified by 
the Board of Bishops covering the important features of the 
Rural Work of the Methodist Episcopal Church. During the 
quadrennium the Rural Department of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension has endeavored to make operative 
the principles as adopted, thus covering the following major 
items: 

1. The development of a new morale in the rural ministry 
and a sense of the importance of rural life in the Church at 
large. 

2. The creation of Rural Commissions in Conferences for 
the purpose of studying the needs of the field and suggesting 
programs of work to meet the same. Twenty-one of these Com- 
missions are now operating successfully. 

3. The reorganization of parish lines and regrouping of 
Churches for co-operative endeavor. This has been one of the 
most successful ventures undertaken by the Department. 

4. The training of our ministry and the co-operation with 
seminaries and denominational colleges for the purpose of 
recruiting same. The Summer Schools and the training Con- 
ferences have been a consistent and important part of the work 
of the Department during the quadrennium. 

5. The relocation of rural Churches to meet the needs of 
changed situations and looking toward a more centralized min- 
istry. This is also being advanced with consistent results to 
report. 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


The Commission was much interested in a program being 
developed that would enable the Methodist Episcopal Church 
jn rural communities to avoid competition with other denomi- 
nations and at the same time to protect the legitimate interests 
of the Church in fields where we are located. The exchange of 
fields and the interdenominational larger parish have been poli- 
cies developed during the quadrennium toward meeting this 
problem. ae 

One of the outstanding results has been the organization of 
a Special Fields and Projects Commission within the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension and the adoption of 
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a report made by that Commission, which has been accepted 
as a definite policy of the Board in its rural work. Much of 
the work of this Commission is the result of the leadership and 
suggestion coming from the Bishops’ Commission on Rural Life. 

The Rural Department reports an increased interest by the 
Church in rural life and a constructive development of rural 
Church activities as the result of the interest and advice of 
the above Commission. 

EK. L. Warporr, Chairman. 
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ATLANTA AREA 
BisHop Hrnest G. RICHARDSON 


The work of the Atlanta Area has made steady progress 
during the quadrennium. Very cordial relations have existed 
between the pastors and laymen of the Area and the Resident 
Bishop. No Bishop in the Church has been treated with greater 
kindness and consideration. To all ministers and laymen, I 
wish to extend my hearty thanks. : 

Evangelism is one of the dominant notes of our people. With 
scarcely an exception, revival meetings are held in every church 
every year. The report of these meetings always tells of con- 
verts. Some of these converts, because of predominating denom- 
inational sentiments in the community, unite with other 
churches. The exodus of our colored membership to the North, 
while much less than in the preceding quadrennium, still con- 
tinues. The latest membership reports show a slight decrease 
of members for the quadrennium. For the reasons stated above, 
and for the further reason that the membership statistics are 
in many cases mere guesswork, this decrease does not at all 
adequately measure the evangelistic results during the quad- 
rennium. Many have been won to allegiance to Christ and the 
Church that are not recorded in the statistics. 

About one-half of the work of the Area is included in the 
State of Florida. Our work there during this quadrennium 
has had to contend against difficulties. The hurricane and the 
financial depression have halted our speed and progress of 
former years. Our people in Florida of both races are still full 
of devotion and enthusiasm. In view of the handicaps under 
which our work has been carried on in the last two years, the 
record of our progress in this State is very gratifying. With 
proper leadership, our Church is sure to be a strong Church 
in this State. 

Most of our white work in Georgia is in the rural sections. 
On account of physical and financial conditions, the needs in 
most of these communities are very great. Our membership is 
as loyal a group as can be found anywhere. They have large 
capacities for the highest development and usefulness. But 
they are not now, nor are they likely to be for sometime in the 
future, capable of self-support either of their churches or 
schools. Their economic conditions are such that they handle 
little money. Without the missionary assistance that our 
Church has been giving, many of those to whom we minister 
would never have their ees developed. To those who can 
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observe the fruitage of our investment, there comes a joy in 
the service we are privileged to render. 

The major portion of the work in the Atlanta Area is and 

will continue to be of a missionary nature. Five of the Con- 

ferences of the Area are colored: Conferences. Our people of 
the Negro race have made remarkable advances since we have 
been working among them. Their development has been note- 
worthy even in the last eight years. The schools in this Area 
have reached a very much higher grade than they formerly 
occupied. A desire to give larger support to this educational 
task is also manifest. Generally speaking, our Negro member- 
ship is realizing increasingly its responsibility for self-support. 
Yet the day is far distant when they will be able adequately 
to care for themselves entirely. In many directions we will 
continue to have a missionary responsibility toward them. 

The Area is under great obligation to several of the Benevo- 
lent Boards of the Church. The Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension assists many of the churches with mainte- 
nance. This ekes out what in many cases is a pitiably small 
salary. We have also been under obligation to this Board for 
coming to our relief in a very fine way after the devastation 
of the storm of 1926. We are greatly obligated also to the 
Board of Education for its assistance in our educational insti- 
tutions. Through their assistance the institutions of this Area 
have all been strengthened in this quadrennium. We now have 
very creditable schools. The Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society has continued its very helpful mission in all of its homes, 
schools and hospitals. For the building projects that they have 
put through, and that they have promised for the immediate 
future, the Area is much indebted to this society. We have also 
been greatly helped by representatives of the Departments of 
Sunday Schools and Epworth League, and by the Board of For- 
eign Missions in their cultivation work. We also thank the 
Board of Temperance for placing a Secretary from this Area 
to further its work among our Negro constituency. 

It has been my privilege to serve this Area for eight years. 
Whatever the future may have in store for me, I would like to 
leave this Pauline message with the Area: “Only let your 
manner of life be as becometh the Gospel of Christ, that whether 
I come and: see you, or else be absent, | may hear of your affairs, 
that ye stand fast in one spirit, with one mind striving together 
for the faith of the Gospel.” 
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THE BOMBAY AREA 
BRENTON THOBURN BapLey, Resipent BrsHoP 


FIFTEEN OHIO’S AND 87 MILLION PEOPLE 


Fifteen States the size of Ohio can be fitted into the territory 
of the Bombay Area, while the population of the Area is nearly 
fourteen times that of Ohio, or eighty-seven millions. This 
means that the Bombay Area contains as many people as all 
the United States, omitting only New York, Pennsylvania and 
Illinois. 

Perhaps the best idea of the Area can be given through its 
cities, of which it has an imposing list. The Area and Episcopal 
headquarters are at Bombay, the “gateway” of India, the second 
city of the British Empire, its population, including the suburbs, 
having reached a total of two and a half millions. If a map 
of the Area be imposed on a map of the United States, with 
Bombay resting on Kansas City, the following facts appear: 
Karachi, the third port in size in Southern Asia, would be rep- 
resented by Bismarck, N. D.; Quetta, the metropolis of Baluchis- 
tan, would be situated 100 miles beyond Winnipeg, in Manitoba; 
Hyderabad, the great inland city of Sindh, would fall on .Min- 
neapolis; Sukkur, the headquarters of the greatest irrigation 
scheme now under way in the world, would be near Fargo, N. 
D.; Lahore, the famous capitat of the province of the Punjab, 
Kipling’s city and the scene of “Kim’s” doings, would le beyond 
Duluth, 300 miles in Ontario; Ajmer, the sacred center of Raj- 
putana for both Hindus and Mohammedans, would be found 
nearly 100 miles northwest of Milwaukee ; Bikaner, the renowned 
capital of the Maharajah, who bears its proud name, would 
rest on the northern border of Minnesota, about where Manitoba 
and Ontario meet; Baroda, the beautiful capital of the great 
“Native State” of the Maharajah Gaekwar, the seat of the 1912 
and 1928 General Conferences of Southern Asia, would be 
somewhat beyond Omaha; Nagpur, the live-wire capital of the 
Central Provinces, would fall exactly on Indianapolis; Basim, 
our great center in Berar, would come just where St. Louis 
lies, and Poona, the “Queen City of the Deccan,” the most 
radical political center of India, would be near Jefferson City. 


ASIA’S CHIEF AIR-PORT 


It is fortunate for the Resident Bishop that all this vast 
region is well served by railroads, India having, outside the 
United States, the largest railroad mileage of the world. Fast 
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express and. mail trains connect all these widely separated cities, 
while good motor roads cover most of these regions. Airplane 
service is being developed, Karachi being the chief air-port of 
India. All transcontinental air routes, existing or projected, 
pass through this great seaport of the province of Sindh. An 
air service between India and Egypt is in operation, and it 
will be only a few months until through service with Europe 
and Australia may be expected. Meanwhile, preliminary ground 
organizations are being carried out in India itself by the Director 
of Civil Aviation, and the time is near when the various great 
centers of India will be bound together with an efficient airplane 
service. This may not reduce the expense of covering this great 
region-by the Bishop in his wide travels, but it will certainly 
greatly reduce the time that is now occupied. 

An interesting feature of much of the Bombay Area is the 
great irrigation system that makes it the great wheat-growing 
section of India. India’s mileage in canals is the greatest of 
any land in the world, and by far the greater portion of these 
irrigation lands is found within the bounds of this Area. The 
Punjab alone contains over 30,000 miles of canals. Nor is the 
government resting content with the success achieved in past 
years; the greatest irrigation projects being undertaken in the 
world are now under way in India. The “Sukkur Barrage 
Scheme” will transform the upper Sindh Valley from desert 
into a great wheat producing region, making the waters of the 
great Indus River, at its most strategic point, available through 
a series of seven canals that radiate from the town of Sukkur. 
This will bring under cultivation eight million acres of land 
now desert. The produce will pour into Karachi, a seaport 200 
miles nearer to Europe than any other in India. This fact, 
added to what has already been indicated as to Karachi being 
the air center of India, where converge all the air lines between 
Africa, Europe and Asia, should be taken in conjunction with 
one other, namely, that new railroad lines are being projected 
between Karachi and the capital of India, Delhi, 700 miles 
distant as the crow flies. This will traverse new regions and 
bring to Karachi a vastly increased trade, a port that already 
has nearly three times as large import and export returns as 
Madras. It is no wonder that Methodism is seeking most earn- 
estly to strengthen its present meager work in the great metrop- 
olis of Sindh. Bearing these facts in mind, open a map of the ~ 
eastern hemisphere and see the situation of Karachi as regards 
Arabia, Persia, Mesopotamia, Baluchistan, Afghanistan, Egypt 
and northeastern Africa, noting that all these are lands whose 
days of modern development are immediately ahead, and the 
thought is bound to come that Karachi in fifty to one hundred 
years hence will be probably the greatest trade center of Asia. 
Why should it not also be one of the greatest centers of spiritual 
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light and power? Have we vision enough to see so far, and 
statesmanship to look ahead more than a decade or two? 
_ A large part of the work of our Church in the Bombay Area 
is of a pioneering type. In Baluchistan we are knocking at the 
southern door of Afghanistan. When the King of Afghanistan 
came to India last month on his way to Europe, he touched 
India at Chaman and passed within a block of our Church and 
dispensary building whence Christian influences find their way 
to Afghanistan daily through the hundreds of merchants and 
traders who come and go. His Majesty then went éver a double- 
track railroad bed to Quetta, where we have District head- 
quarters for Baluchistan, with an English-speaking Church, an 
Urdu-speaking work, an institute that carries on fruit-growing 
and gardening, and a dispensary where the missionary, single- 
handed, attends to 1,000 patients in a month—all Mohamme- 
dans, all friendly, and many of them urging visits to their 
homes. 


METHODIST BANKS IN PUNJAB VILLAGES 


In the Punjab, Methodism has 55,000 Christians on its mem- 
bership rolls, having pioneered one of the greatest mass move- 
ments of this land during the past twenty years. An Annual 
Conference could easily be created in this field, and doubtless 
will within another quadrennium. Here vocational education 
is being pushed and our Christians are being followed into the 
new regions opened up by the growing irrigation schemes. If 
we can solve the village problem in the Punjab, socially, educa- 
tionally and spiritually, we shall have the strongest Christian 
work in India. The province contains India’s most virile people, 
and already they are contributing more for self-support per 
cayita than any other part of this field. An Indian District 
Superintendent of the Punjab has the distinction of having 
established twenty-two Methodist agricultural banks in his Dis- 
trict. These banks have changed the psychology of our people 
and are already the nerve centers of a new life and a growing 
evangelism. As many more of these banks could be established 
in other parts of this District, and hundreds of them in the 
various Districts of the Conference, had we the means in men 
and money to develop this most hopeful feature of our work 
to the extent that we desire This method of helping to solve 
the problems of our rural Christian communities will doubtless 
be followed by other Conferences and Areas of this Southern 
Asia field. 

In another respect the Bombay Area is destined to become 
an experiment ground for our work in India, namely, as to 
special efforts in behalf of the Mohammedan population. There 
are about seventy millions of Moslems in India, of whom more 
than a third are found within the bounds of this Area. One 
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of our Annual Conferences, the Indus River, contains one-fourth 
of all the Mohammedans in India, and in the province of the 
Punjab, 55 per cent of the population belongs to Islam. Lahore, 
the capital, is the strongest Moslem center in India, and 
plans are under way for our Church to unite with three others, 
two British and one American Society, in establishing an inter- 
denominational center for work among the Mohammedans. 
Methodism must be represented in this great new venture by 
one of its ablest and most experienced missionaries, for that 
projected center for training, literary effort, research and per- 
sonal work will doubtless. take on significance for Moslem work 
throughout India. It is strange that India, the land that con- 
tains the greatest Moslem population of the world, should so 
long have been without some great central Christian institu- 
tion devoted exclusively to the work and problems connected 
with the evangelization of the millions of Mohammedans, acces- 
sible and prepared as in no other land where Christianity faces 
Islam. May our Church, having been given the vision of this 
supreme new opportunity, not fail of carrying its share of this 
great task. 


OUR “ENGLISH” CHURCHES AND THE BISHOPS 


The Bombay Area has always been strong in regard to Eng- 
lish-speaking churches, there being eight such churches in the 
Area, with four congregations in addition which have no build- 
ings of their own. It is worthy of note that all eight of these 
churches raise enough to cover the salaries of their Pastors. 
In two instances during recent years Pastors of the English 
churches carried also the work of the District Superintendents. 
Most of these churches got their start in the early 770’s when 
William Taylor did his memorable work of evangelism in and 
around Bombay and other great cities of India. In every case 
the English churches became the centers around which grew 
up the vernacular work, and this intimate relationship has been 
retained, more or less, through the years. The immediate 
future bids fair to see the ties between the English-speaking 
and vernacular work strengthened, with a growing co-operation 
between these two great branches of our work. All through 
the years, the English churches have afforded many of our 
missionaries a rare training ground for wider missionary service 
in India. It is highly significant to note the connection that 
the Bishops of our Church in India have had with English 
churches: Bishop Thoburn, Pastor in Lucknow and Calcutta; 
Bishop J. E. Robinson, Pastor in Rangoon, Hyderabad, Cal- 
cutta, and elsewhere; Bishop Oldham, member and, subse- 
quently, local preacher; Bishop Warne, Pastor for twelve con- 
secutive years at Calcutta; Bishop J. W. Robinson, Pastor for 
eight consecutive years at Lucknow; Bishop Fisher, Pastor for 
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his entire first term at Agra; Bishop Badley, member from 
boyhood, and acting Pastor at Lucknow and Naini Tal. In 
addition, such successful missionaries as Bishop H. C. Stuntz, 
Bishop Titus Lowe, Dr. Rockwell Clancy, W. H. Stephens, Dr. 
P. M. Buck, J. H. Messmore, Frederick Wood, Dr. Mott Keis- 
lar, Dr. P. S. Hyde, Dr. E. Stanley Jones, and Dr. J. W. 
Pickett have all served as Pastors of English churches in this 
field. Many others could be named. 

In addition, these churches have made a church home for our 
missionaries and their children, furnishing opportunities for 
prayer and spiritual contacts in groups all over India, and estab- 
lishing Sunday Schools for the children of missionaries, with- 
out which the spiritual shepherding of these children would 
have been impossible. Further, they have afforded spiritual 
fellowship and the benefits of the sacraments of the Church to 
scattered members of the Free Churches, both of Britain and 
America, serving thus as a cementing factor that cannot be 
over-estimated in its value for the cause of spiritual unity in 
India and consequent co-operation in many phases of the Chris- 
tian undertaking. It must be remembered also that they have 
established Boarding Schools for the boys and girls of the domi- 
ciled community, thus affording education and Christian cul- 
ture to thousands of children otherwise unprovided for, and 
making it possible for missionary families to educate their boys 
and girls in India for entrance into college, and give them the 
influence of a Christian home, the alternative beirg to send 
them to America at an early age for their education. No factor 
has played a larger part in securing the return to India of the 
large number of second generation missionaries found in our 
Church in India. In addition, to mention only one more point 
showing their importance, they have. made possible contacts 
with English-speaking Indians, both Hindu and Moslem, to 
which can be traced the conversion of many of the educated 
classes of Indians among whom our Church is to-day doing 
such a notable work in presenting the Gospel, the gatherings 
being almost exclusively addressed in English. No wonder the 
Bombay Area believes in “English” work! 


HEALING IN THE DESERT 


The Bombay Area contains not only the Punjab, Sindh and 
Baluchistan, to which reference has already been made, but a 
great portion of the romantic land of Rajputana, rich in legend 
and history, with a stalwart, large-hearted people, and a task 
to challenge the bravest and best. In the midst of its sandy 
stretches and rugged hills, our Church has its only institutions 
for tubercular patients in India. Names almost unknown, even 
in India, a decade ago, Madar and Tilaunia, now stand for a 
great work of healing, given efficiently and gladly by American 
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men and women, who have for the sake of Christ’s Kingdom, 
gone into the desert to live lonely lives of sacrifice while they 
care for India’s suffering ones. So the desert is beginning. to 
blossom like the rose, and the fame of our Sanatorium for Men 
at Madar and for women at Tilaunia, is spreading over India, 
attracting in ever-increasing numbers such as in days gone by 
used to suffer in silence in their poor homes, and die ignorant 
even of the causes that cut short their lives. Thank God for 
such beacon lights as Madar and Tilawnia on India’s dark 
shore! f 
MAHATMA GANDHI’S PROVINCE 


The Province of Gujarat, which lies at the heart of the Bom- 
bay Area, has been one of Methodism’s most fruitful and suc- 
cessful fields in India. The first District Conference of our 
Church was organized there only so recently as 1895, yet our 
Christian community now numbers 40,000, while the work is 
divided into six Districts, comprising an Annual Conference. 
Self-support work has been rapidly developed, the per capita 
giving of our people being very little short of the best record 
in India. The far-famed hospital at Nadiad, representing the 
genius and devotion of Dr. Alexander Corpron, shares with the 
hospital at Miraj a reputation that has brought national recog- 
nition. Gujarat, being the home of Mahatma Gandhi, has ex- 
perienced a decided impetus toward political advancement and 
all reform movements. .No more remarkable work has been 
accomplished in ‘a single generation by our Church in India 
than in that fair field of achievement and promise, Gujarat. 


SPEAKING IN TONGUES 


The rest of the Bombay Area is comprised of Maharashtra— 
the Marathi-speaking portion of the Bombay Presidency. This 
includes not only the regions contiguous to Bombay, but extends 
eastward in the shape of a great wedge more than 500 miles, 
taking in the southern part of the Central Provinces and the 
northern strip of the Nizam’s Dominions. Maharashtra has 
furnished India with much of its most virile leadership, socially, 
politically and spiritually, in modern days, and holds great 
things for any church that can solve its problems and utilize 
its greatness in character and resources. 

In regard to all the work in India, one must remember 
always the complexities and difficulties caused by the existence 
of numerous languages. In the Bombay Area, for example, 
the following nine distinct languages are used: Urdu, Punjabi, 
Sindhi, Pushtu, Gujarati, Marathi, Kanarese, Telugu and, of 
course, Hnglish. But in all these tongues, even as at Pentecost 
in the still longer list, Christians are telling of “the wonderful 
works of God.” 
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Tn 1855, a British engineer, studying the great desert king- 
dom of Bikaner, made a proposal to take the waters of the 
Sutlej River from the Punjab into that distant State. A few 
months ago, seventy-two years later, that dream was realized, 
when the Viceroy of India declared open the canal project that 
is to irrigate about 350,000 acres of land in the northern part 
of the State, bringing help and hope to thousands who through 
the years have held on in the desert. In 1856, William Butler, 
representing the Methodist Episcopal Church, started the great 
enterprise of bringing the life-giving spiritual streams to thirsty, 
dying souls in India. Seventy-two years later, there are nearly 
half a million souls in our Church in India, from Karachi to 
Rangoon and from Lahore to Madras, who are drinking, even 
along the desert ways of life, from that stream which banishes 
thirst and becomes, within the life of each one that drinks, a 
fountain of living waters. 

Blessed is the man who may share with God in such a work! 
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True to the spirit of the fathers from the days of Jesse Lee 
even until now, New England Methodism during the past quad- 
rennium has been sowing the seed of the Kingdom beside many 
waters. Four major forms of service cover the chief activities 
of our people—a local norma] Church program proceeding by 
continuous evangelistic and educational methods, missionary 
cultivation, education and the ministry of healing. The prog- 
ress of our Zion has been in no sense spectacular, but steady 
and encouraging. Our membership in all these conferences, 
including both forms, totals 158,668, which is an increase over 
the total reported at the end of the last quadrennium of 24,409. 
Deducting from this number the non-resident and inactive 
members, we have a net gain in active full members during the 
quadrennium of 6,247. 

It has been a notable quadrennium in the building of fine 
Churches—College Avenue, Somerville; Newtonville; Wesley 
Church, Worcester; Union Church, Fall River; Winchester, and 
First Church, South Manchester, Conn., have erected structures 
which would grace the finest avenues of the greatest cities in 
the land. The new structure at Trinity, Springfield, is nearing 
completion and will also be in the class of the finest Churches 
in Methodism. Other notable achievements have been at Mum- 
ford, Maine; Atlantic, Mass., and Glendale, Everett, Mass. 

The subject of in-town Boston Methodism is receiving the 
most careful study by all our leaders, both lay and ministerial, 
and it is expected that in the near future a constructive plan 
of united action will be in operation. 

Early in the fall of 1925 the city authorities notified us that 
the People’s Temple, long a center of Methodist activities in 
Boston, had become unsafe and that it must either be repaired 
or abandoned. About the same time the historic Church made 
famous by the ministry of Dr. Edward Everett Hale at the 
corner of Newbury and Exeter Streets, Boston, only one square 
from the College of Liberal Arts of Boston University, came 
into the market. We purchased the building and are carrying 
on there with encouraging results. 

Careful consideration is being given to the question as to 
whether the Wesleyan Association may not find a way to par- 
ticipate more actively in the general aggressive program of the 
Church. “The total resources at work upon the total task”— 
this is the ideal in Boston. Zion’s Herald continues its splendid 
ministry to all the interests of the Area. It never enjoyed a 
more virile leadership than now. 

Along with these activities the Boston Missionary and Church 
Kixtension Society is engaged in a work of the largest significance 
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on behalf of the Norwegian-Danish, Swedish, Negroes, Lithua- 
nians, Italians, Portuguese, Russians, Syrians and Chinese. 

_We have shared with other Areas the sorrow of a decreased 
giving for World Service. Districts and Conferences have fallen 
from a former high degree of giving, but three of the Confer- 
ences more recently have begun to increase slightly. Let it not 
be thought, however, that our people are not giving. They are, 
and that very generously. During the four years there has been 
paid for World Service $1,526,165, plus special gifts aggregat- 
ing’ $64,638. The total disciplinary collections aggregate $2,- 
068,918, an average of nearly $15 per member for the quadren- 
nium. The amount given for pastoral support in the four years 
is $5,123,613. When the proposed readjustment to the new mis- 
sionary situation takes place, our people who are deeply interested 
may be depended upon to do their part loyally and intelligently. 

Early in the quadrennium Dr. Lemuel H. Murlin resigned 
from the presidency of Boston University to accept election to 
the presidency of DePauw, his Alma Mater. By unanimous 
vote of the Trustees the Resident Bishop was requested to 
assume the responsibility of the acting presidency of the uni- 
versity. His duties in this capacity began January 1, 1925, 
and continued until February 1, 1926. It was a heavy load in 
addition to the responsibilities of Area administration. On 
February 1, 1926, Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, by unanimous election 
of the Board of Trustees, assumed the responsibilities of the 
presidency of the university. Already there is throughout New 
England a general expectation that the administration of Dr. 
Marsh will register a new era of advance for Boston University. 
He quickly won the confidence of the entire constituency and 
the work goes forward with gratifying progress. The student 
body for the first semester of this academic year numbers 13,306, 
and the total gross assets of the university amount to $8,497,- 
140.49. In June, 1926, a campaign for Boston University was 
completed, resulting in the raising of subscriptions totaling 
$600,000 for the purpose of meeting a proposal made by the 
General Education Board. These monies are to be paid in by 
July 1, 1928. 

During the quadrennium Dr. James A. Beebe, long the able 
dean of the School of Theology, was elected to the presidency 
of Allegheny College. His place was filled by the election of 
Professor Albert C. Knudson, who is going forward with the 
work as dean with fine acceptability and success. One stands 
in admiration and wonderment at the contribution of this 
School of the Prophets to the leadership of the Christian forces 
of the world. ; i 

It is gratifying to note that the two presidents emeriti of the 
university, Warren and Huntington, survive and continue to 
take an active interest in everything pertaining to the welfare 
of the institution. 
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New England Methodism, unlike some other parts of the 
country, has jealously cared for its secondary schools during all 
these years, and in that has shown great wisdom. The Maine 
Conference has two preparatory schools, one at Bucksport, one 
at Kents Hill; New England Conference is still proud of the 
historic Wilbraham Academy. New England Southern Con- 
ference maintains an excellent school at East Greenwich, R. I. 
New Hampshire Conference rejoices in the steady progress 
which is being attained at Tilton year after year, and Mont- 
pelier Seminary worthily represents the Methodism of the Green 
Mountain State. All these institutions are prosperous and rep- 
resent the most approved standards in secondary education. 
The great need of all of them is for larger endowment. 

The institutional work of the Methodism of New England 
is attracting wide attention. The New England Deaconess 
Association is notable for its many-sided ministry. When its 
charter was granted by the Legislature of Massachusetts, the 
corporation was permitted to assume the care of properties 
totaling $2,000,000. The gross assets now total almost $2,500,- 
000. At the last annual meeting of the Board it was voted to 
ask the Legislature to amend the charter so that the association 
might become sponsor for properties amounting to $5,000,000. 
The Boston Hospital at Deaconess Road, the Palmer Memorial 
Hospital, for cancer and other incurable cases; the Wilbur 
Health Home for Children at Natick, Mass.; the Home for 
Aged Women at Concord, Mass., represent the manifold activi- 
ties of this splendid organization. Philanthropic people of 
other denominations and of no Church affiliations are showing. 
a gratifying interest in making large gifts. The association has 
also assumed the responsibilities for the conduct of Attleboro 
Springs Sanitarium under contract with the Board of Foreign 
Missions and the outlook for the future is bright. 

For nearly forty years the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
has been worthily represented in the Area in two outstanding 
institutions, the Boston Immigrant Home in East Boston and 
the Medical Mission on historic Copps Hill. 

The Maine and New England Conferences are engaged in 
vigorous campaigns’ for the Pension Relief Fund with good 
promise of complete success. 

Late in November, 1927, our work in Vermont centering 
about Montpelier suffered the misfortune of a disastrous flood. 
Many of our people were involved in serious loss and some of 
our Churches were badly damaged. An appeal was sent out 
promptly through the columns of Zion’s Herald, which resulted 
in the gathering of more than $30,000 which has been expended 
under the wise direction of a judicious committee of ministers 
and laymen. The spirit of real brotherhood permeates our 
membership. We face the future with courage and hope. 
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It was my privilege and honor to be assigned as the Resident 
Bishop of the Buffalo Area by the General Conference of 1924. 
Upon the adjournment of the General Conference I returned at 
once to San Francisco to make necessary preparations for mov- 
ing my household goods and my family to Buffalo, where we 
arrived on Thursday, July 7%, and immediately occupied the 
Episcopal Residence at 202 Morris Avenue. 

In an effort to acquaint myself with the Area, I met, within 
thirty days after my arrival in Buffalo, the cabinets of the four 
Conferences which constitute the Area. In this connection it 
was possible for me to visit and inspect the work of our Church 
quite generally, and everywhere I was received most cordially 
and found to my great delight that Bishop William Burt, who 
preceded me in the administration of the Area, had a deep and 
permanent place in the love and esteem of the people. The 
twelve years he spent in the Buffalo Area were epoch-making 
years and his statesmanlike plans and activities have been rec- 
ognized and appreciated by all Christian bodies within this 
section of the Empire State. 

I was assigned to the presidency of the Genesee and Central 
New York Conferences in the fall of 1924, and to the Troy and 
Northern New York Conferences in the spring of 1925. I again 
presided over these Conferences in 1927. Twice, therefore, . 
during the quadrennium now closing I presided over the Buffalo 
Area Conferences. In addition to this the Board of Bishops, 
during the past four years, assigned me to the presidency of 
the following Conferences: Southern Illinois, Northwest Indi- 
ana, Newark, Puget Sound, Oregon, Columbia River, Alabama 
and Blue Ridge-Atlantic. 


THE AREA COUNCIL 


The first Area Council for the present quadrennium was held 
in the University Church, Syracuse, New York, September 16 
to 18, 1924. This Council was organized on the same general 
plan as that employed in California while I was the Resident 
Bishop of the San Francisco Area. It was a delegated body 
composed of an equal number of ministers and laymen, each 
District choosing its own representatives under the leadership 
of the District Superintendent. The delegates numbered 
between three and four hundred. A carefully prepared pro- 
gram, including addresses by well-known leaders in various 
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lines of Christian activity, was carried out. The addresses were 
delivered in the morning and evening sessions and the after- 
noons were given over chiefly to discussion groups, where the 
general Church and local Area problems were given careful con- 
sideration. The reports from the groups, together with their 
recommendations, were reported back to the body of the Council 
and when approved by the Council formed a part of the Area 
program. The recommendations of the Area Council were then 
submitted to the Annual Conferences for their approval and 
became the “Area Program” for the ensuing two years. The 
program was printed in booklet form and a copy of the same 
was mailed to each Pastor and each official board member of 
every Church in the Area. 

The Area Council is held but twice during the quadrennium, 
the second Council being held in our First Church, Syracuse, 
N. Y., October 26-28, 1926. At this Council the Area Program 
as adopted in 1924 was modified or changed only insofar as it 
could be made more constructive and efficient. 

In the report of the Findings Committee, which was adopted 
unanimously by the Council, appears the following statement: 

The Area Council has proved already of such value and helpful- 
ness in practical suggestion and inspiration in the work of the 
churches of the entire Area, as to make it indispensable to the 
best working out of the plan of the Kingdom. It has brought us 
together in helpful fellowship. It has made possible and is develop- 
ing a most desirable Area consciousness. 


We therefore recommend its continuance and request our Bishop 
to arrange for an Area Council every two years. 


The Area Council also passed the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the present plan of Episcopal visitation is not 
promotive of the best interests of any Area. A Bishop is not 
allowed to preside in the Conferences of his own Area often enough 
during the quadrennium to get acquainted with all its problems and 
to administer its affairs with the greatest efficiency. Therefore, we 
recommend to the Conference that they memorialize the General 
Conference that arrangements be so made that a Resident Bishop 
shall preside at the sessions of the Annual Conferences of his Area 
at least three years out of four. 


In accordance with the Area Program, Episcopal Area Head- 
quarters were located in the Genesee Building, Buffalo, which 
have made possible a form of administration thoroughly modern 
and heartily commended by both laymen and ministers, 

The debt on the Episcopal Residence at the beginning of the 
quadrennium was $27,000. Under the Area plan this indebted- 
ness was assumed by the four Conferences of the Area on the 
following basis: Genesee, $15,000; Central New York and 
Troy Conferences, $4,250 each, and the Northern New York 
Conference, $3,500. 

Total indebtedness up to and including April 1st, 1928, was 
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$11,000. This amount should be fully met during the first 
and second years of the next quadrennium. 

If the said property ceases to be used as an Episcopal Resi- 
dence and is sold, each of the four annual Conferences of the 
Area, namely, the Genesee, Central New York, Troy and North- 
ern New York, and the City Missionary and Church Extension 
Society of Buffalo shall share in the proceeds of the sale in 
proportion to its investment on the basis of the value of the 
property as stated in 1924, which was $50,000. 

It is also understood that the Genesee Conference proportion 
does not include payments by the City Missionary and Church 
Extension Society, the successor of what was formerly known 
as “The Methodist Episcopal Union of Buffalo.” 

Advisory Boards have been organized by all the District 
Superintendents in their respective Districts, for the purpose 
of studying the conditions among foreign-speaking groups and 
of establishing friendly contacts between these groups and the 
Church. Similar Boards have been organized to study the 
social and industrial conditions in the great cities of the Area 
‘and also to give consideration to the very difficult conditions 
now obtaining in the rural sections. 

In many of the cities and towns a committee known as the 
“Committee on Church Location and Finance” has been organ- 
ized and is functioning as well as possible under the present 
conditions. This Committee advises with those Churches that 
plan re-location or the erection of new Church buildings, study- 
ing with special care strategic locations, and taking into consid- 
eration overlapping of territory, cost of property, cost of new 
Church building and equipment, drift of population, new city 
or town developments, etc. This Committee seeks to acquire 
for the Methodist Episcopal Church building sites in the new 
sections of cities where there is reasonable certainty that in 
the future there will be need and place for a Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. 


AREA HOME MISSIONS 


The Sunday immediately preceding Thanksgiving is observed 
throughout the Area as Area Home Mission Day. On that day 
the Pastors are requested to speak on some phase cf Home 
Missions, with special reference to the problems existing within 
the Area. At the conclusion of the sermon or address by the 
Pastor, the people are given the opportunity of making sub- 
scriptions for the reinforcement of our missionary work in the 
Area, it being understood that all such subscriptions shall not 
decrease whatsoever the amount the people or the Church will 
contribute to the regular benevolent enterprises of the Church ; 
the money subscribed and raised on that day is devoted to spe- 
cial work within the District or Conference where the money 
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is subscribed. In those Districts where the work is largely rural, 
the money subscribed on Area Home Mission Day is applied 
to the development and strengthening of the rural work. 

As a result of this, new sites for Churches have been acquired, 
new parsonages have been built, old debts have been reduced 
or liquidated, and work in rural sections has been reinforced. 


INSTITUTIONAL METHODISM 


It is doubtful if any president of an educational institution 
connected with the Methodist Episcopal Church, either directly 
or indirectly, has carried heavier burdens during the past four 
years than Dr. C. W. Flint, Chancellor of Syracuse University. 
The city of Syracuse and the Alumni responded generously to 
the Chancellor’s leadership for the reduction of the long-standing 
indebtedness on the university. The Conferences of the Area 
are loyally and generously paying for student scholarships and 
the Conference Committees have given careful attention to those 
students needing financial assistance. 

During the academic year now closing there were 5,467 stu- 
dents registered in all the colleges and schools of the university, ° 
and of this number 1,330 came from Methodist homes or 
expressed a preference for the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The three secondary schools of the Area—Cazenovia Semi- 
nary, Cazenovia, New York, Dr. Charles E. Hamilton, presi- 
dent; Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, New York, Dr. F. E. 
MacDaniel, president, and Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, 
Vermont, Dr. Robert L. Thompson, president, have enjoyed 
four prosperous years. 

Cazenovia Seminary has completed more than 100 years of 
remarkable service, and for nearly the same length of time 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary and Troy Conference Academy 
have also rendered superb service in the field of secondary 
school education. 

The following resolutions were unanimously passed by the 
Area Council: 

First—That the Council records its conviction that the Secondary 
Schools of the Area are absolutely necessary and vital to the work 
of. the Area, and deserve the strongest moral and financial support 
and aid of the ministry and laity of our churches. 

Second—That the Council believes that these Secondary Schools 
have a priority claim on the educational money contributed by the 
Area, and that such money should not be distributed without 
adequately providing for their needs. 

Third—That the Council requests the Board of Education to 


make larger appropriations to the Secondary Schools of the Area in 
subsequent years. 


Folts Mission Institute, located at Herkimer, New York, 
after a long and honorable career, was compelled to close its 
doors in the spring of 192% and to cease its activities as a mis- 
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sionary training school. This action was made necessary when 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society decided to withdraw its 
financial support from the school. 

The buildings and property are in splendid condition and 
might well be used as an old people’s home. 

At Cornell University a Wesley Foundation has been estab- 
lished and an effort is now being made to pay for a student 
Pastor’s home at the seat of that great educational institution. 

The moral and spiritual interests of the Methodist young 
people at Ithaca are being given sympathetic and careful super- 
vision by those in charge of the Wesley Foundation. 

The Methodist Home for Children at Williamsville, N. Y., has 
had a most prosperous quadrennium. From the very beginning 
this work has been directed by very able men, each Executive Sec- 
retary making a distinct contribution to the work of the Home. 
During the past quadrennium indebtedness upon the institution 
has been greatly reduced, while the income for the running 
expenses has been greatly increased. The more than ninety 
children receive the best of care and the work is distinctly a 
credit to the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The Hodgman Home for old people, located at Fort Edward, 
New York, has also had a successful four years and has proved 
to be a godsend to many an aged and lonely soul. Although the 
home is small, it is always filled to capacity. 

The Friendship Home for colored girls and the Social Settle- 
ment work among the Polish people in Buffalo under the direc- 
tion of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society are making a 
distinct contribution to the social welfare of large numbers of 

eople. 
- The Community House in Utica under the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society is now having one of the most successful 
periods in its history of over thirty years. 

There are four Summer Schools of Theology and five Epworth 
League Institutes held annually within the boundaries of the 
Buffalo Area, all of which have been most successful. 

While Epworth League Institutes continue to be held, the 
League work throughout the Area is not the force it was at the 
beginning of the quadrennium. Some sections show splendid 
Epworth League vitality, but as a whole Epworth League activi- 
ties do not cccupy the important place they did before the 
League was made a department of the Board of Education. 
It is an opinion frequently expressed that the League will not 
regain its lost prestige until it 1s restored to the dignity and 
importance of a Board, which position it occupied prior to the 
General Conference of 1924. 


WORLD SERVICE 


I have not endeavored to tabulate in this report a chart show- 
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ing the gains and losses for the quadrennium of the Churches 
of this Area. If some plan could have been devised whereby 
the special gifts could have had World Service credit, the show- 
ing would be very different, and if it had been possible to tabu- 
late all the gifts that have been made through and by the 
Churches to benevolent enterprises not listed in World Service, 
the total giving from the Buffalo Area for the quadrennium 
now closing would have exceeded the amount given during the 
preceding quadrennium. 


THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


The Christian Advocate has been a very great help in the 
promotion of the spiritual antl temporal interests of the Church. 
The editor, Dr. James R. Joy, has taken more than a mere 
editorial interest in the various enterprises of the Church within 
this jurisdiction. The appreciation of the editor’s services to 
all departments of Church work is evidenced by the great record 
that was made by all the Conferences of the Area in securing 
renewals and new subscriptions. 


STEWARDSHIP 


Although it has not been feasible to organize stewardship 
campaigns throughout the Area, the Districts have nevertheless 
given very careful and systematic attention to the whole sub- 
ject of stewardship. 


LAY ACTIVITIES 


Three Men’s Councils under the direction and with the assist- 
ance of Dr. Bert E. Smith of the Department of Field Cultiva- 
tion of the Board of Education have been held. The first Men’s 
Council was held in Buffalo, New York; the second at Round 
Lake, New York, and the third—a Conference Men’s Council— 
in Gloversville, New York. All of these great meetings proved 
to be very helpful in the development of the man-power of the 
Area. 

The indebtedness upon the Churches has been very noticeably 
reduced, and while the erection of many new places of worship 
has very naturally entailed a large indebtedness in certain 
sections of the Area, nevertheless, upon the whole, the debts 
upon the Churches are being rapidly decreased. 

There have been erected within the Area during the past four 
years forty-three new Churches, twenty-two parsonages and two 
District parsonages. 


THE HEARTHSTONE LEAGUE 


The Hearthstone League movement has had much to do with 
the development of the Christian life in the homes of our people. 
As the result of this movement hundreds of cur Methodist fami- 
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lies now observe regularly grace at the table, daily family wor- 
ship and Christian conversation in the family circle. 

Splendid emphasis thas been given: to more and better public 
worship, with the result that hundreds of Churches are now 
using a stately order of worship in the public services. 

On November 10 and: 11 a Conference on Evangelism was 
held in the city of Syracuse, which was attended by approxi- 
mately 1,000 delegates. I was assisted by five of the Bishops 
and several other speakers. The delegates paid their own 
expenses to the Conference and provided their own entertain- 
ment. For two days they faced in a very searching way the 
various problems relating to the reinstatement of evangelism 
as the ruling passion of Methodism. This Conference promoted 
very definitely the spirit of evangelism throughout the entire 
Area, with the result that more revivals have been held in the 
Churches during the past year than in any year of the present 
quadrennium. 

One of the most significant and far-reaching movements with 
which-I have been connected during the twelve years I have been 
in my present position is what is known as the Preaching Mis- 
sion Movement in the Buffalo Area. The outline of the pro- 
gram for this movement has appeared in the Church press and 
it is unnecessary for me to repeat it here. It is enough to say 
that for three months beginning with the first of January I 
gave myself alnrost entirely to special evangelistic efforts in 
various sections of the Area. 

The Preaching Missions, which include public or mass evan- 
gelism, visitation evangelism and the personal training and 
indoctrination of converts, were held’ in the following cities: 


BS PEA G Sates cists Jive) cis felerotol s ste oe sus January 2- 8 
slings man pesca So aa iallolenecere locsustere 678 January 16-22 
FROCMCRLOT sao Heise onsieier oe SIS wrieve January 23-29 
TAJLEL ERE ip es gogo eRe OCDE OR February 13-19 
SVMACUBE, ooo sce oe foe wes ve mincie March 5-11 
SCHTCINCOEAGYin or teiticteis sia ss ol sie eielare = ols March 12-18 


It is not an over-statement to say that in alk of these Missions 
the spirit of evangelism was revived, large numbers of persons 
confessed Christ as their Lord and their Savior, while many 
Church members renewed their consecration to Christ and 
pledged increasing loyalty to the service of the Church. 

In each city where a Preaching Mission was held no Church 
was large enough to accommodate those who desired to attend 
the services, and in every instance the closing service was held 
in the largest available hall or theatre. The service in Schenec- 
tady, by request of the Church Federation, was of an interde- 
nominational character, and was a splendid illustration of what 
can be accomplished by the Protestant Churches of a city when 
they organize for some definite spiritual work. 
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In connection with these Missions an Order of Worship was 
introduced which was based very largely upon John Wesley’s 
Sunday service and which met with universal approval wherever 
it was used. It is an adaptation of certain features of the Wes- 
ley Sunday Service and includes suggestions and arrangements 
that have proved helpful in the ministry of certain prominent 
Church leaders of today. Many of the Churches in the Area 
have adopted this Order of Worship as their regular order for 
the Sunday service. 

No one movement in the entire quadrennium has been, from 
every standpoint, as significant as the movement known as the 
Preaching Mission. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my very deep apprecia- 
tion to the Pastors and laymen of the Buffalo Area for their 
unfailing courtesies, their constant loyalty and their brotherli- 
ness to me as the Resident Bishop. 


Note.—In view of the request that this report be in the hands of 
the printer not later than March Ist, it has been impossible for me 
to include in this report a correct table of statistics because of the 
fact that both the Troy and the Northern New York Conference did 
not meet until April 11th. 
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That part of India known to Methodism as the Calcutta Area 
comprises three Conferences and one Mission. The Conferences 
are Bengal, Lucknow, and Central Provinces, and the Mission, 
Bhabua. The Area has four important centers, Calcutta, the 
home of the Resident Bishop, is a city second in size only to 
London in the British Empire. Commercially it ranks first 
in India. Formerly it was the .home only of Bengalese—the 
poets and orators of India, whose beautiful language dominated 
it, but since the industrialization of India has begun it is com- 
pelled to share its prosperity with many other types of Indians, 
especially the sturdy Hindustani speaking races which are 
migrating dowm the Gangetic Valley by tens of thousands. This 
migration has made Calcutta the largest Hindustani speaking 
city in India. Large numbers of these emigrants are Christians 
and members of our own Church. As many as 1,000 have come 
during the past year from just one of the Districts of our 
Lucknow Conference. 

It was natural that these villagers who had the courage to 
throw off one religion and to venture into a new one should 
be the first to venture forth into new work and into a new 
industrial life. They come from their quiet village homes into 
all the evil environment of a new industrial center. They come 
without their families. We have three centers for the Hindus- 
tani speaking people of Calcutta, one of which is entirely self- 
supporting. Among the Bengalese there are two churches. One 
of them is entirely self-supporting. Both of these larger con- 
gregations use the Central Church as their own. This magnifi- 
cent church building, with its ample room for night schools 
and social life, is fast becoming a Church of all nations. The 
Hindustani pastor, in addition to the large flock of his own 
people whom he shepherds, -+has now under his instruction sixty 
Chinese, a score of whom have been baptized. Already Ben- 
galese, Hindustanis and Chinese use the same building for their 
place of worship. ’ : j 

For the education of Indian boys there is Collins’ Institute, 
which carries them up through high school and prepares them 
for the university. The Lee Memorial School still continues its 
mission and has 200 Christian Indian girl boarders in the 
school. The English work of Calcutta centers in Thoburn 
Church, and a school for girls and another for boys which are 
the outgrowth of the Church and which are entirely without 
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gifts from the Board. The new Middleton Street property has 
become general headquarters for our Church in this great city 
and the possession of this property has lifted the Church in 
the minds of all Bengal. For some time to come it will be 
necessary to lease a large part of the building. But living rooms 
have been reserved for the general treasurer of the Board and 
the Woman’s Society, and the Resident Bishop, as well as rooms 
for the offices of the Treasurers. The Seamen’s Mission, sup- 
ported by the business men of Calcutta, benefits over 8,000 sea- 
men annually. 

Lucknow is twenty-four hours distant from Calcutta and is 
the educational center for our Hindustani speaking . people. 
There are two splendid boarding schools for our young people, 
the Lal Bagh for girls and the Centennial School for boys, 
which carry them up through high school preparatory to college. 
A self-supporting Hindustani Church and an English-speaking 
Church care for most of the Christians in the city. The Isabella 
Thoburn College, which is now the Woman’s Department of 
the University, has been for the past quadrennium housed in 
its new spacious buildings. Its high standards have been main- 
tained. The Lucknow Christian College has been the training 
ground for our Indian men for the past two generations and it 
is to this college we continue to look for our religious and edu- 
cational leaders. Its principal is an Indian, one of the leaders 
of the Christian community and a power for good. 

Jubbulpore is the largest city of the Central Provinces Con- 
ferences and is located in the very center of India. Distant 
from Calcutta twenty-one hours, it 1s in the heart of the Hindi- 
speaking population. This is the language which Mahatma 
Gandhi says will be the lingua franca of India and although 
his native tongue is Gujarati, he usually speaks to Indian audi- 
ences in Hindi. In Jubbulpore we have the Thoburn Biblical 
Institute, where Hindi-speaking evangelists are trained. There 
is a flourishing girls’ school which gives a thorough high school 
education and two years of teachers’ training which may be 
substituted for the last two years of high school work. This is 
done to prepare teachers for primary schools. The Boys’ High 
School, formerly at Narsinghpur, is now in the process of being 
removed to Jubbulpore, where it will probably become a union 
project, governed by the different missions working in this 
section. 

The India Methodist Theological College is located at Jub- 
bulpore. The growth of this college has been truly phenomenal, 
perhaps because it was started with such knowledge of our need 
for such an institution. No one may matriculate at the college 
who has not a high school diploma, and at the present time 
there are several who have received the B. A. degree in other 
universities and are now taking the full course in this college 
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looking toward the ministry. The college is affiliated with 
Serampore Theological College, which is the only institution in 
India to which the Government has given permission to grant 
the B. D. degree. By this affiliation our graduates are made 
eligible to sit for this degree. This recognition has given the 
college a status equal to the best in India, and on this high 
standard it is moving forward. 

Calcutta Area has but one -hill-station, the beautiful city of 
Darjeeling, which is nineteen hours’ distant from Calcutta. It 
would be difficult for a Methodist to think of this mountain 
city with its altitude of 7,000 feet and its priceless view of the 
Himalayas without picturing that beautiful settlement on the 
hill-side known as Mount Hermon. Seven years ago these 
seventy acres were virgin mountain forest. Roads have been 
built, paths have been marked out, drains have been made, 
building plots have been levelled and there are now twenty-three 
tiny cottages for the use of missionaries and others. The hill 
settlement is crowned by the splendid Queens’ Hill Girls’ 
School, which has been called by a number of engineers the 
most efficient and the most economically planned school building 
in India. We have opened a greatly needed Boys’ School to 
match Queens Hill. Everyone who has experienced hot seasons 
in this attractive Methodist mountain city realizes that as the 
plans move forward Mount Hermon will soon become to eastern 
India what Northfield, Chautauqua, and other centers have 
meant to America. 

Bhabua Mission is the first attempt which the Indian Meth- 
odist Christians have made, under the auspices of their Indian 
Home Missionary Society, to start an independent pioneering 
evangelistic effort. Into a territory unreached by any other 
Christian body, this society has sent a number of workers. Some 
degree of success has attended their work, a considerable num- 
ber of adherents have surrounded the workers, and a growing 
interest in Christ seems evident. 

A number of interesting experiments are being undertaken 
by missionaries and Indian Christians of the Area. India has 
for thousands of years lived largely in villages, and for many 
generations to come this will remain practically unchanged. 
The establishment of universities and high schools in the large 
cities has left the villages untouched. When a young man did 
leave his village for education he never went back to it and so 
the sanitary, social and religious condition of the village re- 
mained static. The government washes its hands of the prob- 
lem, as being too enormous to attempt. The missionary looked 
upon the village and the villagers and his heart and mind has 
begun to work on the problem. _ Aes 

Perhaps one of the most scientific and Christ-like attempts 

.to solve the village problem is being made by our missionaries 
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at Asansol, four hours by train from Calcutta. Ushagram, or 
the Village of the New Day, is a school im a village. The boys 
elect their ruling body, conduct their own bank, develop their 
own gardens, and build their own mud houses which are models 
of sanitation and coolness. They each learn a trade, and in 
addition to all this characte:-building vocational training, they 
are able to do full-time school work. It is from such trained, 
educated and self-reliant Christian villagers as these that we 
expect to see thousands of lay leaders in self-supporting and 
self-propagating Christian Churches in India. The educational 
department of government, as well as educationists throughout 
the country are visiting and watching this experiment with deep 
interest and admiration. 

Our belief in the Church in India has been greatly strength- 
ened during the quadrennium. Complete Indianization has 
been attempted in conspicuous Districts of the Area. In Luck- 
now Conference we have as many Indian District Superinten- 
dents as missionaries. Indians have taken over the missionary 
bungalow, the motor, and the management of the District. The 
practical points in which a failure was predicted by some have 
proven significantly successful. The property has been kept in 
excellent repairs. The homes have been made attractive and 
beautiful by the educated Indian women who preside there. In 
every way, both material and spiritual, the Indian District 
Superintendents have proved to the Church of India that they 
are able and ready to accept large places of leadership and 
responsibility. 

The next step in this Area, and in fact throughout India, 
is the recognition of the capability of our Indian Methodist 
Christians. The Church has remained altogether too western 
in its methods and character. Christ calls us at this time to 
study our entire task in terms of Indianization. 
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Bishop William O. Shepard visited Africa and held all the 
conferences of the Cape Town Area in 1924. His gracious pres- 
ence and spiritual messages carried comfort and inspiration and 
his administration was everywhere helpful. I gratefully record 
the beneficent effect of this itinerancy in the episcopacy. 

Early in the quadrennium we suffered the loss, by death, of 
an earnest and energetic young missionary, Harral A. Long- 
worth, who was on his honeymoon at the close of his first term 
of service. He was drowned while bathing in a river near the 
home of his bride in Sweden. Owing to the contrasting laws 
of America and Sweden the bride widow found herself without 
a country, and she had to naturalize in the United States before 
she could return to her missionary work in Africa, to which she 
is devoted. Mr. Longworth had large and worthy plans for the 
industrial and social, as well as spiritual, uplift of the Angola 
natives. He is much missed. 

There is gratifying progress in the work on all the fields, 
although in some places the progress is more rapid than in others. 
Notwithstanding the diminished missionary force on all the fields 
and the more intense opposition on some of the fields, our people 
continue to grow in grace and the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and to increase in numbers. 

Of outstanding significance in the progress of the work is the 
development of a native ministry. Twenty men in three missions 
of the Area have been ordained and admitted into full Confer- 
ence membership during the quadrennium, and others have been 
received on probation. More intensive training has been carried 
on, chiefly by means of institutes held once or twice a year. In 
these institutes most of the missionaries, including those of the 
W. F. M. S., take part. About 400 natives have from ten days 
to three or four weeks of this training each year and the results 
are in evidence.. Class leaders and stewards also have systematic 
teaching. The native Church is taking more definite shape and 
gaining strength. ' 

Our day schools are doing more effective work. Higher stand- 
ards are reached and more pupils pass the government examina- 
tions in Angola, Rhodesia and Portuguese Hast Africa. 

In Rhodesia our work has received the support of the govern- 
ment by substantial grants. During these last few years the gov- 
ernment has taken up some of the work which we initiated, 
particularly in agriculture, in which the natives are making rapid 
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strides. Where the woman used to tickle the surface of the soil 
with her short-handled hoe the man now turns up the earth with 
his plough. The missionary has taught him to train and use 
his cattle to advantage. In one village which I visited some time 
ago I was told that the natives owned 1f0 ploughs. Like progress 
has been made in other directions. The government has insti- 
tuted and is carrying on a system of education, particularly in 
agriculture, which secures to the native of this territory oppor- 
tunities beyond those enjoyed, at least to anything like the same 
extent, by the natives of our other fields. These industrial and 
educational advantages should only spur us to greater effort in 
our most essential task, the bringing of the native heart and life 
into glad conformity to the mind of Christ. Increasing success 
in this prime task has brought us much joy. 

In Angola, with a diminished missionary staff, but with great 
faith and under the compulsion of the Spirit of Christ, our work 
has extended eastward and southward. With glad hearts, though 
with no hope of anything but the most meager material support, 
natives have pushed into these two new regions under the leader- 
ship of their missionaries with very beneficial results. With 
fortitude and zeal they have endured extraordinary tests, count- 
ing even their lives not dear to them if only they may bring men 
to share their rich experiences. Many lives have been trans- 
formed and a new and radiant joy is manifest. 

Whatever be the reason, a similar wave of revival has visited 
the other extreme of our work, Portuguese East Africa. Devoted 
and conscientious missionaries seemed to be impelled, perhaps 
by conditions and relationships which imperilled the continu- 
ance of our work, to persistent prayer and personal heartsearch- 
ings. Without anybody knowing just how it happened the revival 
was upon them, and the end is not yet. 

In Portuguese East Africa, as in Angola and Rhodesia, our 
native leaders have made marked advancement. They are suc- 
cessfully pursuing the Conference course of study, and there are 
now as many black as white Conference members and proba- 
tioners. 

In the Congo we are much nearer the beginnings of things 
and our small group of missionaries is very widely scattered, but 
in every station the infant Church is being carefully nurtured 
and a native leadership is beginning to emerge. Our school of 
the prophets is now functioning. One of the difficulties here is 
that we work in at least four different language groups, with no 
one common language. Much, however, has been accomplished 
by the missionary training of individual boys who evidence some 
strength. The gospels have been translated into all the languages 
and many of our people can now read the Word. The indefat- 
igable missionaries on the railroad shepherd several thousand 
workers in mines and public utilities, many of whom go back to 
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distant villages and carry with them the Word and the life. 
New churches are being built in Elisabethville and Likasi for 
the many hundreds of natives who flock to our services. In 
these cities also we try to help the non-Catholic Belgians and 
others, and they are succeeding in no small measure. For this 
element of the population services are conducted in French by 
the missionaries at least weekly. 

The ministry of healing has played an important part in 
opening up the way for the gospel, but at the present time our 
medical force is sadly depleted. Only three doctors are now on 
the field and one of these is about to leave on much needed fur- 
lough. Fortunately we have a few well trained and truly devoted 
nurses who render wonderful service. 

Dr. Piper rejoices in a new hospital at Kapanga, in the Congo. 
A new leper colony has been established by Dr. Stouffacher with 
four buildings on a beautiful site in Inhambane. Dr. Kemp has 
built a number of small units for hospital work at Quessua, in 
Angola, and during the last two years several units were added 
to the Nyadiri hospital in Rhodesia. At Old Umtali a maternity 
hospital was dedicated during the last session of the Rhodesia 
Conference. This is operated by Misses Bjorklund and Hanson, 
who are training native girls for maternity work. Mrs. Berry 
is carrying on the medical work opened up by Dr. Berry at 
Kabongo and is at the same time doing the evangelistic and 
educational work of the station. She is about 250 miles away 
from any other of our missionaries and for months hears no 
voice in her own language. But she endures, seeing (visiting 
with) Him who is invisible. Dispensary work has been opened 
at Manjacase, P. E. A., by Mrs. Longworth. The W. F. M.S. 
now has nurses at its three centers in Rhodesia and one coming 
to Portuguese East Africa. The dispensary at Quiongua has 
been reopened by Miss Lindquist. 

Besides attending a specially called meeting of the Bishops 
in 1926 and being present as the only representative of our 
Church at the 200th anniversary of the admission of John 
Wesley to his fellowship in Lincoln College, Oxford, the same 
year I have held all the Conferences of the Area since 1924. I 
have, I believe, broken every record in getting from place to 
place. Last year, accompanied only by a native schoolboy, I 
practically crossed and recrossed the continent within the tropics, 
driving a small automobile. New and pioneer experiences came 
to me on this trip of 8,000 miles. 

The South Africa Central Mission Conference changed the 
boundaries of the Southeast Africa Mission Conference and the 
Rhodesia Mission Conference, so that in the former 1s included 
all the work of the Church in Portuguese East Africa and the 
Union of South Africa, and in the latter 1s included all the 
work of the Church in Rhodesia. 
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The Rhodesia Mission Conference and the Angola Mission 
Conference ask Enabling Acts permitting them to organize as 
Annual Conferences during the quadrennium, providing they 
can meet the conditions. I heartily concur. 

Finally, may I express my increasing conviction that what 
Africa needs is Christ, Christ the power of God and the wisdom 
of God. When my father lay dying thirty-eight years ago he 
sent a message to the only absent member of his family, his far- 
off son: “Tell him to preach Christ, a full and free salvation 
for everybody.” Christ is saving Africa. The first generation 
out of heathenism witnesses this fact. At the last session of 
the Rhodesia Conference a native choir under a native leader 
sang in all its parts The Hallelujah Chorus. It was wonderful. 
Where a quarter of a century ago there was not a Christian now 
rang out with repetition after repetition the triumphant acclaim, 
the kingdoms of this world are become the Kingdom of our 
God and of His Christ, and He shall reign—and He shall reign 
—and He shall reign—for ever—and ever—for ever—and ever 
—Hallelujah. So be it. 
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THE PEOPLE 


The Chattanooga Area occupies a strategic position in the 
central and border South. It has access to the most distinctively 
Anglo-American group in the Nation. It is in the heart of 
the Piedmont belt, stretching 250 miles along the Ohio River 
and running northeasterly 600 miles. Here among the moun- 
tains and hills is a population of several millions of virile, 
stout-hearted people, of distinctively American ancestry and 
with large native capacity. The foreign element furnishes a 
very small percentage. American ideas and ideals are dominant. 
These American Highlanders are now aspiring and progressive 
as never before. They are awakened and making distinct gains 
in educational and religious efficiency. This region has fur- 
nished many strong leaders in Church and State. 

Here in this Area the Methodist Episcopal Church took 
strong root after the Civil War, and has developed a member- 
ship of 82,456 among the white people, with colleges and acad- 
emies which are now reaching and moulding the character and 
life of 1,722 pupils. 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Society has for nearly a 
half century done an invaluable work through its training and 
industrial schools, with an enrollment for 1927-28 of 1,272. 
Young women with lives broadened and enriched through Chris- 
tian training in these schools have made a distinct contribu- 
tion to the higher life of the South. ; 

To this region there is opening a tremendous industrial 
future. The growth in hydro-electric power now available is 
prodigious, and mighty water powers are being harnessed to 
machinery. Men, women and children are being drawn to” 
industrial towns and cities. As never before, our Church is 
needed in helping to meet a crisis in the life of these capable, 
hardy people, before whom the new industrial and civic life, 
with its opportunities and perils, is opening. The spiritual is 
the only force equal to the task of matching the material and 
redeeming the people from the sordid and earthly into the 
nobler and diviner life. 

The East Tennessee and North Carolina Conferences, with 
a membership of 20,517, constitute a part of this Area. Out- 
side the “Black Belt” this group of colored people in our Church, 
with better schools and a larger spirit of freedom, industrial 
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opportunity and hope, has developed a strong type of citizenship. 
Many thousand of them are in manufacturing plants and in 
other industries. In certain coal mines in the Virginias they 
furnish the backbone of the laboring force. Officials in charge 
of great coal mines came to the session of the East Tennessee 
Conference at Gary, West Virginia and offered high praise for 
the fidelity and efficiency of laborers of this group. There is 
high appreciation on the part of this group for the large oppor- 
tunity offered them for growth in the intellectual and spiritual 
life in the Methodist Episcopal Church. Their devotion to its 
interests has been demonstrated in the past fifty years in their 
really sacrificial support of its benevolent enterprises, in the 
benefits of which they have also shared. The recent action of 
the North Carolina Conference in bringing to the new Bennett 
College for Women the sum of $5,300 as the result of a Self- 
Denial Week, without interfering with the claims of World 
Service, is an example of their consecrated giving. 

So much then for the character and spirit of the people 
touched and uplifted to larger life through the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in the Chattanooga Area. 


THE AREA 


The Area stretches over an empire, running from the Missis- 
sippi River on the west to the Atlantic Ocean, and in 1924 the 
State of Alabama from the Gulf northward was added. The 
Area comprises four Conferences among the white group— 
Holston, Central Tennessee, Blue Ridge-Atlantic and Alabama— 
and two among the colored people—EHast Tennessee and North 
Carolina Conferences. 


WORLD SERVICE 


While during the Centenary two Area Secretaries were 
employed, these were dispensed with at the opening of the quad- 
rennium. The District Superintendents and Pastors have given 
noble and generous response to the claims of World Service. 
On account of the extent of the Area and the large expense 
involved, only two Area Councils have been held. Yet last year 
this Area -was one of three which showed an advance in World 
Service over the previous year. In the death of the Rev. Dr. 
B. M. Martin, the Area lost a leader whose sacrificial spirit led 
him to exhaust his very life in the service of the Church. 


COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES 


The marked contribution of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
to the educational life of the South is manifest in colleges and 
academies that it has fostered and maintained for a half-century 
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throughout the central South. These institutions are related 
to our central University at Chattanooga. 

The progress of the University of Chattanooga during the 
quadrennium cannot be measured by statistics. The improve- 
ment in ability and morale on the part of both the faculty and 
students, the increasing loyalty of the alumni, the growing 
_Interest of the constituency which the’ university serves, the 

subtle influences of Christian culture which radiate from such 

a center’ are the most important developments. Higher stand- 
ards of training and service for laymen, as well as ministers, 
are clearly a result of the university’s program during these 
years. In resources the institution has increased its productive 
endowment from $609,771 since May, 1924, to $1,005,600. This 
noble collegiate Gothic plant, crowned by the John A. Patten 
Memorial Chapel, is valued at $300,000. The enrollment has 
increased from 356 to 404 during the quadrennium. Including 
the summer school, its total enrollment is 671. New depart- 
ments of Religious Education, Political Science and Music have 
been added. Its friends recently erected a Stadium costing 
$65,000. The value of property and equipment to-day is $1,250,- 
000. The increase in value of buildings and equipment during 
the quadrennium is $300,000. 

A careful study of the relations of the University of Chatta- 
nooga and the Athens School awakened the conviction on the 
part of the Resident Bishop that larger interests in our educa- 
tional program could best be served by each institution stand- 
ing on an independent basis. After careful negotiations, the 
separation of the two institutions was brought about in 1926, 
with a spirit of unanimity and harmony that indicated it was 
in the order of Providence. The wisdom of this step has been 
demonstrated both at Athens and Chattanooga in increased 
attendance and enlarged interest and support of the constituency 
of each institution. 

Established in 1866, with its long record of large usefulness, 
the institution at Athens took the name of Tennessee Wesleyan 
College, which now operates as a high-grade junior college with 
special departments of Teacher Training, Religious Education 
and training for Rural Leadership. Within a year of the sepa- 
ration its high standards were attested by its election to mem- 
bership in the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States. The enrollment of college students has 
increased to 229, with 116 in the Preparatory Department. In 
order to place it on a permanent financial basis, a campaign 
to raise $500,000 has been entered on with encouraging pros- 

ects. 
i We note with gratitude the completion and dedication, during 
the quadrennium, of an auditorium and gymnasium, together 
with other improvements, aggregating $100,000. 
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The following setting forth of the situation and outlook of 
the several academies in the Area may be of interest: 

Washington Collegiate Institute in North Carolina, during 
its fourteen years of history, has had Dr. O. M. Fletcher as its 
President. In the last two years its graduates numbered fifty. 
Equipment for Christian service is emphasized. 

Murphy Collegiate Institute at Sevierville, Tennessee, has 
an enrollment of 181 and a senior class of forty. It offers © 
special training for teachers of mountain schools. A large 
girls’ dormitory and a new water system have been added this 
year. Its campus and equipment are valued at $200,000. It 
seems yet to be demonstrated tuat the abandoning of the old 
plant for this more extensive equipment has been altogether 
justified. 

McLemoresville Institute at McLemoresville, Tennessee, spe- 
cializes Agriculture and the Sciences, while also offering Voca- 
tional Training to its 200 students. 

Baater Seminary, also in Tennessee, has doubled its attend- 
ance and has gained membership in the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. Members of 
the faculty hold degrees from standard colleges. Besides reg- 
ular academic work, it has departments in Music and Economics. 
Most of its graduates have become teachers or ministers. 

At the Morristown Normal and Industrial College, Dr. Jud- 
son 8. Hill in forty years of service has built in his life and 
really created an important institution. He is now claimed 
a first citizen in the city that once ignored him. Crary Hall, 
which was destroyed by fire last fall, has been rebuilt and a 
spacious gymnasium has also been erected. The college has 
gained recognition in the accredited list of normal and junior 
colleges and ranks as one of the best institutions for colored 
youth in the South. The high esteem in which Dr. Hill is held 
by the members of the East Tennessee Conference is enforced 
by the fact that for nearly forty years he has been honored as 
their only ministerial delegate to the General Conference. 

It was a delicate task to change Bennett College, established 
fifty years ago, with a body of 650 alumni, from a coeducational 
institution into a college for women. Yet in the interest of 
the higher education and of specialized modern training for 
larger efficiency on the part of the womanhood of the Negro 
race, this readjustment seemed required. With the support of 
the Board of Education and the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society, together with the generous co-operation. of the trustecs 
and the North Carolina Conference, the readjustment was 
brought about in harmony. Bennett College for Women was 
opened in the fall of 1926. With the three recently constructed 
buildings and the refitted chapel, the college has a noble plant. 
Mr. David D. Jones, a graduate of Wesleyan University, with 
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an exceptional record of service as a Y. M. CO. A. Secretary and 
as staff officer of the Interracial Commission, was called to the 
presidency. His wife is a graduate of the University of Cin‘ 
cinnati. The faculty is composed of graduates of the leading 
colleges of the Nation. The enrollment increased to 221 during 
the first year. This year the enrollment in the college depart- 
ment has increased five-fold. The institution has been rated 
as a standard junior college by the Department of Education 
of North Carolina. Bishop Robert E. Jones and a long line 
of leading ministers and educators of the Church are alumni of 
Bennett College, as well as of Gammon Theological Seminary. 
A noble hall bearing the name of Bishop Jones was dedicated 
last year. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The Summer School for Ministers at Athens, under the 
supervision of President Arlo A. Brown, with a broad program 
and thorough work in the Conference Course of Study, has 
been of large educational value in lifting the standard of train- 
ing for the ministry in the Conferences among our white people. 
A higher level of efficiency in the work of the ministry has been 
manifest. The school at Claflin University, directed by Pro- 
fessor Willis King of Gammon Theological Seminary, has ren- 
dered a like service to the ministers in the East Tennessee and 
North Carolina Conferences. 

A more efficient type of rural leadership has been developed 
under the practical instruction given by Professor R. A. Kilburn 
at Tennessee Wesleyan to candidates for the ministry. Through 
his supervision of the work he has given valuable guidance to 
the student-pastors. Many teachers of rural schools have also 
been given broader ideals of service. 

A higher type of Sunday School work is being developed 
under the supervision of the Rev. H. G. Williamson, who began 
work as Director of Religious Education in 1926. Not only 
have District Conferences and local and various group meetings 
been inspired to adopt modern methods and ideals in their 
work, but multitudes of teachers have also been led to adopt 
higher standards. Under the leadership of the director, graded 
schools have been made possible not only in the city but also 
in the rural churches. 


OVER $2,000,000 IN CHURCHES AND PARSONAGES 


The quadrennium has been signalized by a record of construc- 
tive progress in building Churches and parsonages that 1s extra- 
ordinary. Even the falling off of appropriations from the 
Board of Home Missions, which has always given generous 
‘support, has not halted a new era in church building. The 
following record for the several Conferences is based on detailed 
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-reports from the District Superintendents, showing total expen- 
ditures of $1,847,142: 


Conference Churches Cost Parsonages Cost Improvements 
Ala DAI Giteceans ke rcrarere se09-6 20 $174,500 ui $17,500 $12,400.00 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic... 12 88,000 4 16,000 18,800.00 
Central Tennessee..... 9 47,300 2 2,500 17,117.00 
East Tennessee....... 5 39,850 fé 11,200 32,200.00 
Holst onesies: . Secon 39 1,050,060 15 84,700 92,905.00 
North Carolina....... 16 119,900 10 20,300 5,100.00 
101i $1,516,610 45 $152,200 $178,332.00 
Oharches (630 cd inc eee se neler eer ted chee ena $1,516,610.00 
PATSONALEH 25%. Seistoaueids <del akleidatnre Aete s\ ctabbelaenes 152,200.00 
TINPLOVEMECNUS cers oie ai cnr ecerslistorotes sheralellotansuervisiere 178,332.00 
Total Investment in Churches, Parsonages and Im- 
provements (4924-1928 25 we & we eis cesnciels viene epaetens sets $1,847,142.00 
Including: the Jonnson City, CHUPGHS ass cieierereiere ie) tretavers 191,000.00 
$2,038,142.00 


This list does not include the impressive Gothic structure at 
Johnson City, now in the process of construction, to cost $191,- 
000, which will bring dignity and strength to the Church in 
this entire section where material growth and progress are 
startling. The Church at Baxter, Tennessee, together with the 
new churches at McLemoresville, Tennessee, and Boaz, Ala- 
bama, give these three seats of important academies worthy 
houses of worship. Notable among the new enterprises are the 
Colonial Gothic Church at Kingsport, Tennessee; the John A. 
Patten Memorial Parish House, First Church, Chattanooga, 
built and equipped at a cost of $160,000, and numerous churches 
of the modern type, such as Manker Memorial, Chattanooga ; 
Vestal and Oakwood Churches in Knoxville. The ever-enlarging 
field is evidenced in the recent dedication of spacious brick 
Churches for the white group in Roanoke and Pennington Gap, 
Virginia, and four churches in the Asheville, North Carolina, 
district, besides a larger modern brick church for the colored 
people at Pocahontas, West Virginia. 

This indicates vitality and strength and a forward move- 
ment in the work of the Church that is notable, and also rich 
in promise of broadened usefulness in the central South. In 
fact, our church stands for an aggressive educational and evan- 
gelistie program and for intensive and thorough-going spiritual 
service. 

There has been a noticeable deepening in religious life and 
worship among our people, along with the larger use of the 
Order of Worship and the noble hymns of the Church. The 
spirit of devoutness in the sanctuary and reverence in the admin- 
istration of the Holy Sacrament are also in evidence. 
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EVANGELISM 


In the interest of Evangelism and the larger spiritual life, 
the Men’s Council held in First Church, Chattanooga, in 1925, 
rendered a distinct service. The culmination of this spirit of 
Evangelism was realized in the Conference held in First Church, 
Knoxville, last January, when Bishop Theodore S. Henderson, 
Dr. George Dean and others rendered. service: of immeasurable 
value. The thought and conviction of the delegates was cen- 
tered on the one dominant theme of Evangelism. Money rais- 
ing and World Service were not named. This so fixed the minds 
of all on the central aim of the Church in bringing men to 
God, that the very atmosphere was surcharged with this evangel. 
There is now evident throughout the Area the most marked 
and encouraging evangelistic movement that has been known 
in years. District Conferences and individual churches are 
becoming absorbed especially in the work of personal evangel- 
ism. Already reports show that hundreds have been led to 
Christ and brought into the fellowship of the Church. 


FRATERNITY 


The Resident Bishop has eagerly sought points of fraternal 
contact and possible avenues of co-operation with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and has received cordial welcome in 
its Conferences and Churches. Competition has been avoided. 
The spirit of unity, confidence and good-will is growing. A 
notable example of fellowship in Christian service is found in 
the Conference for Rural Ministers at the Vanderbilt School 
of Religion. Helpful co-operation in the plan has developed 
into the granting of thirty-six scholarships, including all ex- 
penses, now enjoyed by the ministers of this Area. The Resident 
Bishop and our college professors take assignments on the 
faculty. Definite advance in the work of our rural pastors is 
as evident as it is gratifying. 


MOUNTAIN CENTERS 


Broadened and more more efficient work among the peoples 
living back in the mountain regions, under the expert supervi- 
sion of Dr. J. S. Burnett, has been secured through: enlarged 
buildings and modern equipment, made possible through the 
Board of Home Missions and generous friends. At Patten 
Center and Pittman Center in Tennessee and at Tipton Hill, 
North Carolina, work of practical and permanent efficiency is 
being done. The contribution of this work to the social, eco- 
nomic, educational and spiritual life of these virile people is 
beyond estimate. Remnants of the Cherokee Indian tribes are 
still found in the mountains and villages of Tennessee and 
North Carolina. Our ministry to the spiritual needs of these 
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native Americans has been welcomed. The principal church 
is at Pembroke, North Carolina, which, with its community 
service, is effectively reaching both young and old. 


THE ADVOCATE 


The unanimity with which the plan for the consolidation of 
the Southeastern Christian Advocate and the Western Christian 
Advocate, in the form of a Southern Edition, has been adopted, 
including the favorable action of the editors and local officials 
involved, gives strong hope of its success. The Area Council 
at Knoxville unanimously endorsed the plan. It is right in line 
with the movement in modern religious journalism on account 
of the large increase in the expense of publication. The Book 
Concern has adopted a liberal policy for this territory, as the 
edition offers twenty-four pages instead of sixteen. 


INTER-RACIAL PROGRESS 


A marked feature in the Area has been the ever-broadening 
spirit of inter-racial sympathy and co-operation. For fifty 
years the ministry and members of the white and colored groups 
in our Church have had little contact in religious service. There 
are historic grounds for this sensitiveness and fear on the part 
of each group. This has gradually been so overcome that for 
the first time in sixty years the groups met together in the 
Conference on Evangelism in our great First Church, in Knox- 
ville. Speakers of both races took part in the program and at 
the close all knelt in consecration at the same altar. The Con- 
ference proceeded in perfect harmony and the outcome is a 
larger spirit of understanding, sympathy and co-operation. 
This is both gratifying and hopeful. 


AFTER FIFTY YEARS 


It is a singular fact that the last two Conferences ever to be 
assigned to the Resident Bishop were the Mississippi and the 
Latin-American Mission of Mexican ministers. Identified as 
he has been with the missionary enterprise in the South since 
accepting the call of the Church to Gammon Theological Sem- 
inary in 1883, these Conferences represent the racial groups to 
which he has especially given forty-five years of service. He 
feels that to him was given a great chance under the leadership 
of Christ to build nine-tenths of the fifty years of his active 
ministry into the helping of lowly groups and in developing 
broader inter-racial fellowship, co-operation and good-will 
between the white and colored races after the Spirit of Christ. 
As he lays down this office he has only gratitude for the high 
privilege of this service, cheered and sustained as he has ever 
been by one who has willingly shared this opportunity and who 
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has never faltered in the task. No real sacrifice has ever been 
required. But rather, as Paul says, “In His own love He chose 
us” and ordained us for a special ministry among His children 
~who most needed help. Truly, the joy of the Lord has been ours 
in seeing the fruit of our labors and in receiving more than we 
have been able to give. 
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The institutions within the Chicago Area are so many that 
any detailed summary of their activities and advances would fill 
this report with bewildering figures. I am presuming that any 
one who is sufficiently interested in these enterprises as to desire 
the fullest information would not hesitate to apply to the proper 
officials for printed material; and that, therefore, it is not 
necessary to make this quadrennial review a digest of statistics. 
None the less this survey may begin with the heading of 


I. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


The premier of these in its scope and financial standing is 
Northwestern University, whose charter provides that a majority 
of its trustees shall be members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and eight of whose trustees are actually elected by four 
of our Annual Conferences—the Rock River, Central Llinois, 
Michigan and Detroit. The fiscal growth of Northwestern in 
this 1924-1928 period has been almost inconceivable. Practically 
every meeting, whether of the board of trustees or of the Execu- 
tive committee, makes record of substantial additions to prop- 
erty and endowment. The development of the down-town 
campus, known as the McKinlock Campus, in honor of a 
generous donor, has given a stately and significant setting for 
some of the professional schools. The College of Liberal Arts, - 
which is usually the department in which the Church has its 
chief interest, has not yet received its proportion of gifts; but 
a new emphasis in solicitation is likely to start funds in this 
needed direction. The Graduate School, to which fair-sized 
appropriations are made by our Board of Education, is doing 
fine service; and the lists and services of its scattered degree- 
holders show that the investment here is exceedingly fruitful. 
One of the big needs of the university is a proper chapel on the 
Evanston grounds. Such a building would stimulate the relig- 
ious life of the college department. It is fondly hoped that some 
generous member of the Methodist Episcopal Church will come 
forward with a gift for this sacred purpose, and so relieve the 
anxiety that President Scott and his trustees have for the spirit- 
ual interests of the students. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, under the headship of Dr. Hiselen, 
makes steady progress. The institution has been not a little 
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embarrassed in its current expense account because some of its 
property has been disqualified for regular income by the im- 
provements of the famous Wacker Drive. We are slowly working 
out of this condition; and within five years theré should be a 
decided change for our financial betterment. Still, Garrett, in 
order to do her full and splendid work, needs several millions 
of extra endowment. Her charter decidedly limits the number 
of her trustees. This might be changed, but not without possible 
sacrifice in other directions. The three lay members of the board, 
Messrs. Wheeler, MacMurray and Dunham, deserve high praise 
for their faithful custodianship of the Institute’s interests. 
There is a wonderful and ever-growing opportunity for Garrett 
Biblical Institute to influence the wide world for the Kingdom 
of God. 

Down-state, our educational interests of college rank are repre- 
sented by Illinois Wesleyan University at Bloomington, and by 
Illinois Woman’s College at Jacksonville—both of which have 
a good quadrennium. The passing of Hedding College from our 
control, because of lack of funds, centers our thought and benevo- 
lence more on Bloomington and Jacksonville. President David- 
son has his current expense problem—which is often acute. 
Illmois Wesleyan needs some liberal friend or friends, who 
will endow it generously. In essentials of service there is 
constant improvement, while in its student-body there is an 
access of numbers and enthusiasm. In the quadrennium 
Illinois Woman’s College has secured Dr. Clarence Paul Mc- 
Clelland as its president in succession to our marvellous Dr. 
Harker, whose work made an epoch in the history of Meth- 
odist education. Dr. McClelland has made a fine impression 
everywhere. Senator J. E. MacMurray, a member of this Gen- 
eral Conference, has given $125,000 for a new building on 
condition that a like sum be raised. The condition has been 
met; and the stately structure now awaits the admiration of 
all visitors. . 

Perhaps a sentence may be given to each of our other institu- 
tions, though in their works they deserve volumes— 

The Chicago Training School, product of the life blood of 
J. Shelley Meyer and Lucy Rider Meyer, goes forward, prob- 
ably to a transfer and transformation of its interests. Dr. L. F. 
W. Lesemann heads its work with rare efficiency. Its assets 
go probably beyond two thirds of a million dollars, 

The Wesley Foundation at the University of Illinois is the 
fine pioneer of our work at the tax-supported institution in 
America. Dr. James ©. Baker has completed twenty years as 
Pastor of Trinity Church and Director of the Foundation; and 
this anniversary was remarkably celebrated in recent months 
by a day’s program and by an enthusiastic banquet at which the 
deserved tribute, that could not possibly be overdone, was paid 
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to this faithful steward of a great opportunity. This Founda- 
tion needs a million dollars-of added endowment. 

Chaddock Boys’ School does a gracious work, at Quincy, Ilhi- 
nois—with Mfs. Eva C. Frields, as Principal, and W. G. Pulliam, 
as Field Secretary. It is now at the end of a successful endow- 
ment campaign; and its good work for boys should thereby be 
enlarged and bettered. 

Grand Prairie Seminary, at Onarga, should be mentioned in 
this report—if only to point the emphatic lesson that institu- 
tions which represent much prayer or sacrifice on the part of 
our forbears, may easily slip from our control and service— 
unless the Church guards the form of official relation and 
really does something worth-while in the way of continued 
support. 

Jennings Seminary, at Aurora, Illinois, continues to render 
fine service. The fact that it sedulously maintains a religious 
atmosphere may give confidence to parents who are anxious to 
place their daughters where our Christian idealism keeps its 
power. 


II. HOSPITALS 


The Wesley Memorial Hospital in Chicago is simply wonder- 
ful. These four years have brought it large and significant 
gifts, amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars. Its full 
plan for affiliation with Northwestern University has not yet 
been consummated; but it is earnestly hoped by many that the 
partnership may ere long be made effective. A visit to Wesley 
Hospital will fill any of our people with a great pride in the 
work that we are doing in the name of Christ the Healer, 

The Methodist Hospital at Peoria, Illinois, has a new build- 
ing and is doing an enlarged work. It will soon need a big 
supplement for its running expenses, and it deserves richly the 
support of all of our people in Central Illinois. 

We have likewise an indefinite but helpful relation to the 
Hospital at Mattoon, where much good is being done. 


III. OLD PEOPLE’S HOMES 


There are three of these: The Old People’s Home in Chicago, 
under the magnetic management of Mrs. W. A. Phillips, the 
widow of one of our honored preachers. This home steadily 
increases its equipment and is the joy of its supporters, even 
as it is the refuge of its inmates. The Bethany Home in Chi- 
cago is under under the patronage of our Central Swedish 
Conference. Comparatively this small group of Methodists has 
done an almost incomprehensible piece of work in promoting this 
enterprise. A few months ago another fine wing was added to 
the building. The property and other assets must now reach well 
toward the million! Dr. N. P. Glemaker does exceptional work 
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as superintendent. All praise to our Swedish Methodists, who 
have likewise opened the Susannah Wesley Home for Girls—in 
a new location and under improved conditions. 

The Old People’s Home, at Quincy, came to us with the 
merger of the St. Louis German Conference into the surrounding 
English Conferences. It gives a wonderful completion of the 
good work of the Illinois Conference. We are slowly, but surely, 
placing it on the hearts of our English people, being confident 
that we can mever remove it from the hearts of our German 
people. It does fine service, under the guidance of the Rev. 
Emil Hemke, and it should have its place in the plans and wills 
of our people. 


IV. ORPHANAGES 


The Methodist Deaconess Orphanage at Lake Bluff has had a 
quadrennium of marked prosperity. A fine addition to its 
buildings, and scores of minor improvements make the heart of 
Miss Jessie Arbuckle glad and the hearts of all her supporters in 
the care of the dear children very proud. 

The Cunningham Children’s Home in the Illinois Conference 
at Urbana goes on from service to service and makes us all 
happy by what it does for its wee guests. 

The Baby Fold at Normal, under Mrs. Archer, continues as a 
credential of her piety and unstinted service; and a review of 
its work never fails to evoke an outburst of sympathy from 
people who, like Christ, still know how to take the children into 
their arms. 


V. OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


The Agard Rest Home, at Lake Bluff; the German Deaconess 
Home in Chicago; and the Chicago Deaconess Home all continue 
the gracious ministries of refreshing and renewing our good 
workers. Marcy Center, also, still maintains its fine influence 
in a vicinity largely Jewish; and we believe that through its 
work our Hebrew people catch some glimpses of their own 
Messiah. 

The above list of enterprises, all too scantily treated, will 
show that our Lord does not lack in the Chicago Area for those 
proofs that He himself mentioned to the imprisoned John the 
Baptist. In truth, our hearts glow with grateful warmth when 
we see what Christ is doing through the hearts and hands of his 
consecrated people. Glory be to God for the privilege of such 
wonderful participations! 


VI. PROPERTY 


We are well-nigh staggered, as we note the property increases 
of this quadrennial period. Extensive building enterprises have 
been undertaken and completed at First Church, Oak Park; 
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Trinity Church, Chicago; St. James Church, Chicago; St. James 
Church, Danville; Lincoln Church, Danville; First Church, 
Elgin ; ‘First Church, Kewanee ; First Church, ‘Lincoln ; Laurel 
Street, Springfield ; Gresham, Chicago; First ‘Church, Urbana ; 
First Church, Morris; Grace ‘Church, Quincy ; Swedish Church, 
Austin, Chicago ; Morgan Park, Chicago ; St. John’s, Chicago, 
while fine new churches have been dedicated at Downer’s Grove, 
Park, Ridge, Lake Forest, Naperville, Onarga, Rockbridge, and 
Gridley. Indeed, one hesitates to begin a list lest offense be 
given by an omission. The amounts spent in these building 
enterprises represent fully four million dollars. In only one 
case has there been any serious financial crisis, following a 
building campaign. 

In addition to these, Halsted Street Institutional Church, 
Chicago, has been erected on a large and useful scale and has 
been dedicated, the beautiful Chapel being named for a beloved 
layman, the late Perley Lowe. Almost a quarter of a million 
dollars was spent on this total plant. First Church, Chicago, 
was duly dedicated early in this period. Let it be gratefully 
recorded that monthly the debt on the Chicago Temple is being 
reduced, and that this colossal enterprise promises much for 
the future of our work in its great center. Large congregations 
wait here upon Dr. John Thompson’s ministry. Evidently the 
boldness of the First Church officials is winning a great reward. 
But let not other down-town churches be misled. First Church 
began with an immense equity in the value of one of the finest 
corners on earth! 

On reading over the building accomplishments of the Area, 
one is almost driven to pray that God may save our people from 
undue local expenses—if these shall hinder our wider missionary 
work! The figures show that in notable cases this effect has not 
been produced. Churches that have local rather than ecumenical 
hearts are always in peril. 


VII. MEMBERSHIP 


Comparisons of our membership at the beginning and ending 
of this quadrennium must be made with care. The merging 
of the St. Louis German Conference and the consolidation of 
the Chicago German and Northwest German have both affected 
the figures, The uncorrected comparisons would be as follows: 











Conferences 1924 1928 Decrease Increase 
Centrale IMineis™ ys. 53,128 54,213 ae 1,085 
Central Swedish ........ 6,267 6,117 150 ale 
Chicago Northwest ..... 8,016 12,016 eee 4,000 
IMinGIS eee rere oe 101,839 104,656 wee 2,817 
Norwegian and Danish.. 5,156 5,011 145 Pers 
ROCK RAVer sweeney nee 87,068 96,106 ae 9,038 

261,474 278,119 ee 16,645 
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The above figures should be modified as follows: 
There came into the Area with the Norwegian and Danish 


Conferencertr: i) «skates Sorte eater Re Wesit |. 5,156 

Into the Central Illinois from the St. Louis German........ 745 

Into the Illinois from the St. Louis German............... 1,504 
Into the Chicago Northwest by the amalgamation with the 

INGHERWESENGEPIIONE |, ie coick icles oath Oe hE oe bas ole 3,280 

10,685 


This would make a total gain in membership for the Area 
of 5,960. We must confess that this is not large. But we have 
had to meet most adverse situations that have greatly lessened 
the members of our rural churches. It should be said also, in 
justice to our foreign-speaking Conferences, that they have made 
many contributions to the English-speaking Conferences— 
occasionally by the transfer of whole societies—so that their 
records are far better than the above-recorded decreases would 
indicate. 

While we have had a decrease in Sunday School enrollment, 
we have had an increase in average attendance. We would not 
allow the latter fact to lessen our zeal, nor to lead us into the 
thought that the younger generation can be won and held by 
any easy programs. God calls us earnestly to this work among 
the young. As an encouraging off-set it should be reported that 
our Epworth League Institutes have been amazing in attendance, 
and in intellectual and spiritual influence. 


VIII. CONFERENCE AND LOCAL CAUSES 


This report is already too lengthy, though it fails to mention 
much good work done in many ways, and especially for the funds 
for our retired preachers, and for our widows and orphans. Nor 
can it give any full idea of our city missionary work in Chicago 
and elsewhere. Neither can it enter the subtle figures that will 
tell of the deeper accomplishments of many of the nearly 1,100 
faithful Pastors over this great Area. 


IX. WORLD SERVICE 


We must acknowledge with sadness that. the Chicago Area 
has followed, in general, the descending curve that marks the 
giving to World Service. Though we are not by any means 
the lowest in our gifts, we have no right to indulge in anything 
that even resembles Pauline boasting! We have no alibis to 
offer—not ,even floods and agricultural depressions. These 
would explain some decrease, but not the whole decrease. The 
difficulty lies not primarily in organization but rather with our 
failure to get inspiring information clear through to our people, 
and in the larger failure in emphasizing the Great Commission. 
The whole giving of the Area should register a decided increase ; 
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and it is our hope that duly our churches will be educated and 
moved to the point where the distinctly missionary phases of 
our work may receive their proportionate attention. 


X. IMPORTANT MERGER 


The Central Illinois and the Illinois Conferences have voted 
to merge, as under the Enabling Act of the General Conference 
of 1924. I fully expect to give official sanction, and so effect, 
to this overwhelming expression of the two bodies, at such a 
point in May, 1928, as may allow me to guard fully the repre- 
sentation of the two Conferences in this General Conference. 
The Central Illinois occupied a difficult position—holding a 
shoestring territory extending the full width of the State— 
and having decided limitations in the placing of its ministers, as 
well as very long moves. Few mergers could be made any- 
where in the Church that apparently would bring so little 
duplication and provide for so much unity. There is really 
no doubling involved—there being one hospital, one orphanage, 
one Wesley Foundation, one co-educational college, one wonian’s 
college, one boys’ school, and one old people’s home. The com- 
bined Conference will be one of the largest in Methodism; and 
if it enters upon its work with commensurate enthusiasm and 
consecration, it should command its great region in Christ’s 
name. The merging committees have their work well in hand, 
and this fall should see a genuinely. pentecostal opening of the 
first session of the merged body. 


XI. PERSONAL 


I must add a personal word. My welcome to Chicago was 
wholly cordial and beyond all my deserving. I have an office 
in the Chicago Temple Building, free of charge, by the courtesy 
of the good friends on the board of trustees of the Temple. 
This office has been becomingly furnished by generous laymen, 
under the leadership of Dean Thomas F. Holgate. The Area 
has purchased a beautiful Episcopal Residence, in Wilmette, 
near the Evanston line, and is paying for the house in annual 
and generous installments. While the work of the quadrennium 
has been intense, I have been fortunately surrounded and have 
not failed to receive fine co-operation. 

I am under especial obligation to Dr. W. D. Fairchild, Area 
Secretary, who has always been a wise and efficient helper; 
and to Miss Lucy A. Seavey, who has been a loyal and faithful 
office secretary for the entire four-year period. ; 

And I do thank God for a chance to work with his People. 
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The Cincinnati Area comprises the territory of the entire 
states of Ohio and Kentucky. There are four conferences in the 
area, the North-East Ohio, the Ohio, the West Ohio, and the 
Kentucky. The West Ohio and Ohio Conferences have voted 
with essential unanimity to request this General Conference to 
perfect the merging of these two conferences and the petitioners 
ask that the name of the new conference be the Ohio Conference. 
If favorable action is taken by the General Conference the new 
conference will have a church membership including probation- 
ers and full members of 234,606. The number of ministers 
including those on trial will be 692. 

Evangelism and Stewardship. With definite purpose but with 
indefinite and unsatisfactory product, it has been my primary 
endeavor to propagate the stewardship of evangelism and the 
evangelism of stewardship. It is my conviction that where the 
church should be strongest she is weakest. Our organized activ- 
ities have outrun our spiritual experience, and too often has it 
been true that our evangelism has been unequal to the intelli- 
. gent and social demands of the modern day. Figures are by 

no means the last word in spiritual vitality, but wherever there 
are folks they can be figured. And when the figures year after 
year disclose the same deadly drift, they can not be set aside 
as sheer statistics. I am convinced that the lust of immediacy 
and the lust of statistics are two of the major evangelistic perils 
of our way, but for twenty-five years I have heard the meager 
membership increases dismissed complacently by the uninspiring 
and often inaccurate information that the church records were 
being carefully revised. It is therefore with keenest regret that 
I report the full membership of the Cincinnati Area has 
increased by only one per cent for the entire quadrennium. This 
meager tabulated return in the vital membership statistics of the 
Cincinnati Area cannot be wholly due to the use or abuse of 
paragraph 58 of the Discipline concerning non-resident and 
inactive members. It is unthinkable that the framers of this 
paragraph, and likewise the General Conference which enacted 
it into the law of the church, intended to provide an easy way to 
release members of the church from the full responsibilities of 
Christian discipleship and church membership. Whatever may 
have been the motive of the legislation, such has been the result. 
This paragraph has been the back door of Cincinnati Area 
Methodism, out of which multitudes of careless church mem- 
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bers have been bowed out, not to say thrown out, all too fre- 
quently to the suppressed satisfaction of both pastors and church 
records committees. After -six months of special activity in 
personal and pastoral evangelism during one of the years of the 
quadrennium, the pastors reported to their respective District 
Superintendents that during this period of six months there had 
been a total net gain in the full membership of the twenty-seven 
districts of the Cincinnati Area of 35,564. When the statis- 
ticians of the four Annual Conferences tabulated. the statistics 
reported in the Fall by the same pastors who had made the 
statistical reports of the same charges in the Spring the reported 
gain in full membership of 35,564 had been reduced to 3,028. 
An analysis of the situation discloses that an increase of 10,159 
had been placed on the non-resident and inactive list that con- 
ference year; 4,797 deaths were reported; and it was conceded 
that as many members had transferred out by letter as had 
transferred in, which in this populous Methodist commonwealth 
is exceedingly doubtful. But allowing it to be so, the increase 
of 10,159 in the non-resident-inactive list added to the number 
of deaths, which was 4,797, would furnish a total of 14,956 to be 
deducted from the reported gain of 35,564 in the Spring. But 
this leaves 17,500 utterly dropped out, found on no list, gone 
into the outer darkness of the spiritual care of the church. 
Nearly as many Methodists in the Cincinnati Area go out by 
the back door of the church as come in by the front door. I am 
vastly more pained because of the violation of the spirit of the . 
paragraph than I am in the violation of the letter of the law. 
T am shocked and grieved beyond measure because multitudes 
of our members are placed on the inactive list with positive glee 
on the part of the committees on church records, because they 
think, forsooth, they are “cutting off dead wood” from the 
records. As if the symbol of a shepherd was an ax to cut instead 
of a staff to guide and protect. I am not half so much con- 
cerned about the figures; I am woefully concerned about the 
folks. The spiritual mood back of a situation like this forces 
me to my face in confession and humiliation before God because 
of the lack of the shepherd heart in pastors and people who do it 
with a spiritual complacency which borders on spiritually crim- 
inal procedure. 

Stewardship is still the forgotten evangel among us. A faith- 
ful minority know and practice the evangelism of stewardship 
interpreted in paragraph 71 of the Discipline. It is safe to 
say that the vast majority of the Methodists of the Cincinnati 
Area do not know of the existence of that paragraph as a stand- 
ard of the stewardship of all life for an intelligent and conse- 
crated Methodist. There has been an honest attempt in a limited 
number of places to foster and further the evangelism of stew- 
ardship, and wherever that has been faithfully and fearlessly 
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done there have been marked evidences of a quickened spirit, 
and the resultant satisfaction of the dedication of personality 
as well as of possessions. After an honest, though largely unsuc- 
cessful effort during the quadrennium I am convinced that the 
most needed and likewise the most difficult to have in the Cin- 
cinnati Area is a revival of the full stewardship gospel for all 
of life as outlined in paragraph 71 of the Discipline. Until 
that gracious day comes a modern Pentecost will be delayed 
and without doubt defeated. 

Sunday Schools and Religious Education. As always our 
Sunday Schools furnish us with the major evangelistic oppor- 
tunity of the church. It is a regrettable fact that the Cincinnati 
Area has joined practically all the other areas of the churches in 
America by showing a decrease in the total enrollment. There 
is an awakening on where Jimmie and Mary are. There is an 
amazing list of Sunday School officers and teachers facing that 
searching query. We think we have discovered that one of the 
main reasons of the defection of Jimmie and Mary from the 
Sunday School lies in the home life from which they come. At 
Camp Delaware, the seat of Ohio Wesleyan University, there 
has been started a standard school of religious education de- 
signed for leadership training in Religious Education, conducted 
jointly by the Department of Church Schools of the Board of 
Education, and the various districts of the three. Ohio con- 
ferences. I¢ is still in its infancy but augurs much in our work 
of religious education. Week Day religious education and Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools multiply and give us large hope in 
the field of religious education. 

Christian Education. The area is rich in her educational 
institutions, and uniformly there is reported the best year in 
attendance and outlook of the entire history of these notable 
centers of higher education. It is estimated that there are 
10,000 Methodist students from the Cincinnati Area away from 
home in the institutions of higher learning. It has been m 
privilege to hold student evangelistic meetings in all the Metho- 
dist colleges of the area during the quadrennium. 

Ohio Wesleyan Unwersity. The student body has reached 
the largest enrollment of its history. The illness of President 
Hoffman has been an area-wide grief, but the Board of Trus- 
tees and the faculty have carried on the work of the university 
with amazing effectiveness. During the quadrennium an annu- 
ity gift valued at somewhat more than a million dollars from 
Mr. F. E. Stuyvesant of Cleveland has stimulated the alumni 
and constituency of Ohio Wesleyan to renewed endeavor to com- 
plete successfully the development program for eight millions. 
The three conferences of Ohio at their last session voted to under- 
take to raise one million dollars within the next two years 
from the churches of Ohio. 
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Mount Union College. In order to claim a conditional gift 
from the General Educational Board, it was necessary for Mount 
Union to raise one and one quarter million as the first unit on 
a two million dollar ultimate goal. After toiling heroically for 
a year or more, the college found itself within six weeks of the 
expiration of the time set by the General Educational Board, 
and $325,000 left to be secured. At this juncture on the action 
of the North-East Ohio Conference the entire conference faced 
that task with a courage and unity which was a cheer to the 
Board of Trustees, and the full amount was pledged by the 
time fixed. 

Ohio Northern University. With its five colleges—Liberal 
Arts, Law, Education, Pharmacy, and Engineering—fully 
accredited in faculty, curriculum and buildings and equipment, 
Ohio Northern lacked $200,000 of the necessary endowment on a 
minimum of $500,000 required by the Ohio College Association 
for remaining in the membership of the Association. Ohio 
Northern was on probation, and under the leadership of the 
district superintendents, pastors, and laymen of the West Ohio 
Conference the necessary unit was subscribed; a new gymnasium 
secured, and also other notable gifts. 

Baldwin-Wallace College. Within a few miles of Cleveland, 
this institution has forged forward steadily and securely. A 
woman’s dormitory is now being erected: plans are under way 
for the strengthening and developing of Nast Theological Semi- 
nary, which is an integral part of the institution, while the 
student body is both a joy and a credit to the entire church. 

Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky. Due to the educa- 
tional requirements of the Kentucky College Association it has 
become necessary for Union College to dispense gradually with 
her preparatory department, and become exclusively a Grade A 
college in curriculum and equipment. The transition is being 
made gradually, each year dropping one year of the preparatory 
department, and yet the total enrollment remains the same, 
which is a prophecy of an assured educational future. This moun- 
tain college ministers to youth who are from the remotest 
mountain regions and provides one of the most alluring oppor- 
tunities in Christian education. 

The Wesley Foundation. The Area carries on Wesley Foun- 
dation work at Ohio State University; Miami University; Ohio 
University ; State Normal Colleges at Kent and Bowling Green, 
Ohio; University of Cincinnati; and assists in a modest way 
student work in the churches of Delaware, Ohio, the seat of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, where the presence of large groups of 
students in the churches creates an unusual Kingdom challenge. 

The Cincinnati Training School. This training school for 
young women is one of three units of the Elizabeth Gamble 
Deaconess Home Association, the other two units being the 
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Christ Hospital, with its training school for nurses, and the 
Deaconess Home. Here consecration and culture blend in rare 
proportions. 

Youth. The Epworth Leagues of the Area sustain seven 
Epworth League Summer Institutes. The North-East Ohio 
Conference, dividing its institutional forces between Bethesda, 
Ohio, and Lakeside, Ohio, the West Ohio Conference supporting 
two Institutes, one in the northern territory at Lakeside and 
the other in the southern part of the Conference at Miami 
Valley: the Ohio Conference centers its work at Lancaster, 
Ohio, while the Kentucky Conference has two institutes, one at 
Ruggles, Kentucky, and the infant institute of the area meets 
at Barbourville, Kentucky. At the latter institute last summer, 
young people from the remotest and most pioneer sections of 
the Kentucky Mountains came to share in the inspiration and 
instruction of the Institutes. Many mid-winter institutes are 
held throughout the Area. The Junior Laymen have become a 
spiritual force in this area and meet annually at the seat of the 
Annual Conference with definitely assigned duties in the home 
church between the Annual Meetings. They are young men 
between fourteen and twenty-three, who have adopted the fol- 
lowing platform: 

“To be a side partner with Jesus Christ and to help Him 
make a new world after the pattern of the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

“To make an earnest and constant endeavor to be Jesus 
Christ’s kind of a man, and to help my church to become the 
kind of a church Christ would like to have if He were the 
minister. LIE He: 

“To give my utmost influence, in co-operation with all other 
young people of my generation, to put Christ in the foremost 
place in all recreation, education, and consecration of life, in 
order that Christ may be crowned Lord of all life and of all 
lives everywhere. 

“To invest my maximum energies to help make my commun- 
ity as nearly like the kingdom of God as may be humanly pos- 
sible, and secure the adoption of Jesus’ way in all social and 

mmunity relations. 
o roe hes this end, at whatever cost to myself, I will look to Christ 
for courage and wisdom, to dare and to do whatever He asks 
me to do and go where He wants me to go, and to enlist others 
of like mind in this fellowship.” st he 

World Service. Whatever may be the causes of the decline in 
interest and income it is to be lamented that there is decline in 
both interest and income. Hardly more than half of our people 
share in the only program of world evangelism open to the 
average Methodist. The World Service income for the con- 
ference year ending September, 1927, for the entire area, was 
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$774,725, which is only $1.76 per capita or less than three and 
one half cents per week. I express the conviction that until 
the benevolent boards are able to provide more vital and con- 
stant information of our missionary, educational, and philan- 
thropic achievements; together with a restored emphasis of 
the primacy of Christ as a necessary and only adequate re- 
deemer for individuals and nations will our Methodist people 
share in this redemptive partnership to save the world. 


HOSPITALS AND HOMES 


Christ Hospital. The most significant event in the life of 
Christ Hospital during the quadrennium is the recent comple- 
tion of a financial campaign to add more than two million 
dollars to its equipment and endowment. Through various 
sources about $700,000 had accumulated, before the intensive 
campaign for one and one half millions additional was launched. 
Of this latter total Mr. James N. Gamble, the generous and 
long time benefactor of Christ Hospital, gave $500,000, and 
later made an additional agreement to build and maintain an 
entire new floor for the purpose of founding a medical research 
institute than which there will be none better in American 
Protestantism. 

Flower Hospital. The bed capacity of Flower Hospital, 
Toledo, Ohio, has been increased from sixty to one hundred and 
fifty beds, and a total additional investment made in the hospi- 
tal buildings and equipment of $500,000 for the quadrennium. 
There is a definite determination on the part of Toledo Metho- 
dists, and the four patronizing districts of the northern part of 
the West Ohio Conference to develop Flower Hospital into one 
of the notable temples of Christian healing in Ohio. 

St. Luke’s Hospital. On December 7, 1927, there came the 
culmination of the dream of the North-East Ohio and Erie 
Conferences in the dedication of the New St. Luke’s Hospital in 
Cleveland, Ohio. The new hospital building cost nearly three 
million dollars, made possible by the munificent gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank F. Prentiss, who contributed one million dollars to 
the building and one million dollars to endowment together 
with other sums almost too numerous to appreciate fully. The 
churches of the North-East Ohio and Erie Conferences shared 
in this stupendous and glorious undertaking which places St. 
Luke’s in the leadership of all the hospitals of Methodism. 

White Cross Hospital. But a few years ago this hospital came 
to the Ohio Conference. Within the quadrennium its development 
has been phenomenal, growing from a hospital with ninety beds 
to one of three hundred and fifty beds. An adjoining hospital 
of fifty beds, known as McKinley Hospital, has been purchased 
and occupied because of the demands for more room, A medical 
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arts building has been erected adjoining the White Cross Hospi- 
tal but without expense to the Board of Trustees and the build- 
ing provides for modern offices for one hundred physicians and 
surgeons. White Cross Hospital is our most outstanding illus- 
tration of personal and social evangelism through the ministry 
of healing. 

Louisville Hospital. This splendid hospital once conducted 
under the auspices of the Central German Conference, but now 
owned jointly by the Central German and Kentucky Conferences, 
continues to render exceptional service in one of the most needed 
sections of the city of Louisville, Kentucky. 

Pikeville Hospital, Owing to an industrial crash in the coal 
mines of Southeastern Kentucky, $50,000 in supposedly reliable 
subscriptions went down in the crash. In the mountain regions 
of Pike County where the people are far separated from medical 
attention this hospital is a boon beyond words to describe. Ohio 
Methodism has helped this noble institution in one of its chap- 
ters of crash and crisis, while the Kentucky Conference is stag- 
gering forward with its noble and necessary load. Some of the 
most unique surgical triumphs in the Area have been witnessed 
in this mountain hospital. : 

Homes for Aged and Children’s Home. Our home for the 
aged in College Hill, Cincinnati, has cared for 185 aged men 
and women during the quadrennium. The endowment funds of 
the home have increased from $200,000 to $500,000 since June, 
1924. A new building of the Elyria, Ohio, Home for the Aged 
has been dedicated, and plans are completed for extensive de- 
velopments which will greatly add to the capacity and to the 
comfort of this very worthy institution. During the past quad- 
rennium the Methodist Children’s Home of Ohio has cared for 
%70 children in placement, adoption, and residence. Its unusual 
Christlike ministry appeals very strongly to our people. 

The Laymen. At the beginning of the quadrennium the 
definite effort was made to co-ordinate the work of the various 
laymen’s associations of the Annual Conferencés with an all 
the year round program of service by the laymen in their local 
churches. To this end each delegate to the Laymen’s Association 
was requested to act as a leader of lay activities in his own 
church, and under the direction of his own pastor to develop 
interest in the following major interests among the laymen of 
the Cincinnati Area: (1) The Fellowship of Redemption ; 
(2) The Organized Men’s Bible Class or Brotherhood; (3) Fos- 
tering the work of the Junior Laymen; (4) To develop pioneer 
missionary work in the Kentucky Mountains by observing 
Lincoln’s Birthday and securing thereby support for tlfe work. 
The Fellowship of Redemption is not an organization but an 
endeavor to place before the laymen of the area well defined 
objectives included in the following statement: 
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In utter reliance upon Jesus Christ, my personal and present 
Redeemer, I venture :— 

To study the New Testament in order to learn to pray effec- 
tively for myself, for my minister, and for a spiritual awakening 
in my church. 

To make the cross of Christ the experience and standard of 
my daily life in all personal and group relationships. 

To enter into redemptive partnership with Jesus Christ for 
the rebuilding of a World after the pattern of the Sermon on 
the Mount. In order to make this partnership spiritually ef- 
fective I will acquire my income like a son of God; administer 
it as a faithful steward of God and in token of my acknowledg- 
ment of the ownership of God over all my possessions I will set 
aside at least one-tenth of my income for direct Kingdom 
purposes. 

To endeavor to win others to Christ, especially my own per- 
sonal acquaintances, and help them to share in the full responsi- 
bilities of the fellowship of the church. I, therefore, agree to 
accept from my minister the names and addresses of a reasonable 
number of people with whom I will have a friendly conversa- 
tion about their personal relation to Christ and the Church. 

As a result of their determined efforts and with the heartiest 
co-operation of the pastors of the area, the Henderson Settle- 
ment School, a combined church and day school, has been 
erected in the heart of the moonshine country in Bell County, 
Kentucky. Marvellous transformations have already taken 
place in that county as the result of our evangelistic and educa- 
tional work. The Henderson Settlement School is valued at 
$20,000. In other mountain centers at Booneville, Owsley 
County, Kentucky, and near Kingdom Come, in Letcher County 
and elsewhere, the proceeds of the Lincoln Day observance makes 
possible the work of a dozen or more mountain preachers, mis- 
sionary school teachers and social workers. The triumphs of 
the gospel read like a romance. 

In an unusual’ way the Area has been favored with conse- 
crated lay leadership and among those who are giving practically 
their entire time in voluntary service for Christ and the church 
are Mr. E. C. Harley, of Dayton, and Professor C. P. Lynch, 
of Cleveland. Larger and more effective plans for our laymen’s 
work are now in process of development. 

Women’s Work. With ceaseless activity and increasing ef- 
ficiency the Women’s Missionary Societies of the Area, and also 
the Ladies’ Aid Societies are praying and toiling in almost an 
endless variety of kingdom service. ‘These women are not only 
worth of all praise but far surpass our men in spiritual, sys- 
tematic, and sustained service. 

Social Welfare Work. Our Good Will Industries beggar 
description. These centers of life boat and light house social 
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evangelism capture the imagination and challenge our leaders 
to ever new adventure in the realm of service for the under- 
privileged. Cleveland and Cincinnati are fairly mammoth cen- 
ters of mercy. Canton and Akron Good Will Industries have 
been started during the quadrennium, and already are fascinat- 
ing in the achievements already made. In Louisville, Kentucky, 
with pioneer faith and dauntless daring a $100,000 Good Will 
Industry enterprise is being launched. Our Community Houses, 
Social Settlements, Esther and Friendship Homes and other 
social welfare activities teem with life and lure with Christlike 
service. 

But it is conceded by us all that most of all we are in des- 
perate need of a radical spiritual rebirth which has been outlined 
in the following fashion : 

1. A rebirth of an experimental knowledge of the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is at the heart of a living 
spiritual universe. 

2. A rebirth of the sense of sin, as the voluntary, deliberate, 
and responsible choice of every man to defeat and destroy the 
primary purpose of God in Christ, which is to develop all men 
into sons of God after the pattern of Christ. 

3. A rebirth of the conviction that there is no substitute for 
the spiritual experience involved in the requirement of Christ, 
“Ye must be born again,” and that this experience of the new 
birth is possible only through the superhuman power of the 
Holy Spirit. 

4. A rebirth of the joyous assurance of sonship with God 
through fellowship with Christ. 

5. A rebirth of the passion of redemptive prayer, such as will 
justify God in trusting His church with a genuine revival of 
religion, 

6. A rebirth of an undivided loyalty to Jesus Christ as the 
sole, sufficient, and supreme Saviour of all men, everywhere. 

?. A rebirth of holy responsibility to project the standard of 
the cross of Christ, as the measurement of God’s expectation of 
followers of Christ, into every realm of life and into every 
relationship of human society. ‘ 

8. A rebirth of an obedient faith that dares to appropriate 
the unused spiritual resources made available through Pente- 
cost for the purpose of endowing a witnessing church with 
invincible power. 

9. A rebirth of the hope of immortality not only as the per- 
sistence of personality after death, but also as an inspiration 
to regard the personality of man as inherently sacred, and as a 
spiritual stimulus to treat all men, regardless of the incidents 
of birth or social station, as candidates for immortality through 
Christ. 
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Upon the request of Bishop Bast the residential supervision 
of the Copenhagen Area was divided between Bishops Blake 
and Nuelsen, Bishop Blake supervising the Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway Conferences, Bishop Nuelsen the Finland Annual 
Conference, the Finland-Swedish Mission Conference and the 
Baltic-Slavic Mission Conference. 


FINLAND 


The Finland Annual Conference comprises the work among 
the Finnish-speaking population; the Finland-Swedish Mission 
Conference carries on the work among the Swedish-speaking 
inhabitants of the country. Formerly they formed one Con- 
ference. The division seemed expedient on account of linguistic 
and racial differences, and the development of the work as 
organized at present has justified the wisdom of the division 
into two Conferences. Hach Conference has now its specific 
task to which it may apply itself according to a very definite - 
program, having in view the needs of the several races. The 
specific contribution which Methodism makes to the religious 
life of Finland is the evangelistic emphasis. Lutheranism in 
Finland, state supported and state privileged, is static, didactic. 
Methodism supples the active evangelistic element without 
however countenancing enthusiastic manifestations, as is fre- 
quently done in independent evangelistic movements. 

Our work is slowly but steadily growing. The equipment of 
the Church at Helsingfors has been, for some time, pitifully 
inadequate. Plans are being prepared to erect a modern build- 
ing accommodating the congregation, the theological school and 
offering opportunities for social service. The larger part of 
the building is to be rented and the rental will take care of 
the interest on the loan and will leave a balance to be applied 
towards amortization. Money is very scarce in Finland and the 
rate of interest is high. It is to be hoped that a loan may be 
negotiated in America. 

The Swedish-speaking population of Finland numbers about 
10 per cent of the total population. Most of them belong to 
the middle classes. The Swedish language is a legal language. 
Our Swedish Churches are manned by Swedish nationals who 
remain for a few years and then return to their own country. 
However, much progress has been made of late in training a 
national ministry. Our Churches are increasing in membership 
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and in influence. Considering the comparative smallness of the 
Swedish popuiation, the Methodists are doing a very creditable 
and influential work. During the last year a new Church was 
dedicated in Helsingfors, and a number of new Churches. were 
organized during the quadrennium. 

The Young People’s work and the Sunday School work are 
well organized. We have a-fine body of young people, intelli- 
gent, loyal, eager to render service. We have six children’s 
homes, in which 128 orphans are provided for; an Old People’s 
Home in the city of Abo, and a Deaconess Home in Helsingfors. 
Methodism in Finland is a spiritual force in the country and a 
credit to the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


BALTIC-SLAVIC MISSION CONFERENCE 


In accordance with the enabling act passed by the last Gen- 
eral Conference, the Baltic Mission organized as a Mission Con- 
ference and took the name, Baltic-Slavic Mission Conference. 
It embraces the work in the three Republics: Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, work being carried on in the Estonian, the Latvian, 
the Lithuanian, the Russian, the German languages. These 
newly formed nations, now for the first time in history carving 
out their own national destinies, are, quite naturally, jealous 
of their national independence and their ethnic unity. Nation- 
alism, in its noble and in its less commendable features, is 
rampant as in all European states, and an international eccle- 
siastical organization is not looked upon with favor, at least 
not until it has become quite evident that it is not a political 
organization. Accustomed to the close relations between Church 
and State; taught to look upon the Church as a political instru- 
ment, the makers of the new nations have their misgivings as 
to the presence of a “foreign” Church. The volitical power 
aimed at by the Roman Catholic Church has done much to 
strengthen the feeling of uneasiness. While the leaders of the 
government are very friendly towards the Methodists and show 
us a great many courtesies, the question relating to the legal 
standing of the Church and its recognition are quite complicated 
and delicate. Gratifying progress has been made during the 
current quadrennium. 

There is in all these countries, especially among the Estonians 
and Latvians, a sincere seeking after God. The people are ready 
for the preaching of the Gospel. Our evangelists and Pastors, 
our Deaconesses and Sunday School teachers, find open doors 
everywhere. We have in a number of prominent cities excellent 
property. We have enthusiastic and devoted workers. Most 
of them are living on starvation rates, but they are determined 
to do the work to which the Master has called them. Metho- 
dism has a wide field, ripe unto the harvest. The people are 
poor. These countries find it exceedingly difficult to overcome 
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_ the terrific economic handicap resulting from the war. Our 
work needs and deserves for a good many years generous finan- 
cial support. But there is every chance for a strong, influential 
work, which will greatly strengthen the forces of vital Chris- 
tianity in those new Baltic Republics. 

During the quadrennium the Conferences in Finland and in 
the Baltic States were administered in 1924 by Bishop Bast; 
in 1925 by Bishop Richardson; in 1926 by Bishop Nuelsen; in 
192% by Bishop Blake. A deputation of the Commission of 
Ten, consisting of Mr. HE. M: McBrier, Mr. A. J. Stock and 
Secretary John Edwards and Associate Secretary Thomas 
Donohugh visited the work. 


COPENHAGEN AREA 
PrepareD By BisHop EpGar BLAKE 


In the month of December, 1924, I was requested by Bishop 
Bast to assume the supervision of the Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden Annual Conferences for him. In November, 1927, I 
was formally assigned by the Board of Bishops to these Con- 
ferences for Residential supervision. Thus for the last three 
years I had a semi-official and official relation to our Methodist 
work in Scandinavia. During this time of close association 
with our ministers and laity and with our Churches and insti- 
tutions, I have come to feel a profound admiration for them 
and a deep and unshaken confidence in their future » The splen- 
did courage they have shown in these deeply troubled years, 
their unswerving devotion to their Church, and their forward 
movement in the face of great discouragement and difficulty, 
have revealed the strength and stability of their foundations. 
Judged by their numbers and resources, by their churches and 
institutions, and by their administration and leadership, Scandi- 
navian Methodism must be reckoned among the strongest sec- 
tions of the Methodist Episcopal Church outside of the United 
States. It is a section in which the whole Church may well 
feel a just pride and confidence. 


DEN MARK 


The work in Denmark has been the storm center of the recent 
troubles in the Area and has felt the full force of the buffetings 
that have been encountered. It has been a time to test the 
courage and devotion of the stoutest hearts and their courage 
has not failed. The fact that the work has held together and 
has not receded in any marked degree in spite of the powerful 
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forces that have beaten against it is proof of the security of its 
foundations. Our ministry and membership have maintained 
their loyalty in a remarkable measure. In the face of great 
temptation few have fallen away. To be sure, Danish Metho- 
dism has been profoundly shaken, but it was held together 
magnificently in the storm that has raged about it. Time will 
be required for it to fully recover from the strife that has rent 
it, but that it will recover and be the stronger for what it has 
suffered none can doubt who have seen its splendid courage and 
faith in the midst of almost overwhelming difficulty. 

The Central Mission of Copenhagen has been more deeply 
affected by the troubles of the quadrennium than any other of 
our Danish institutions or churches. This remarkable piece of 
social and evangelistic ministry built up through the indefatiga- 
ble industry and sacrifice of Bishop Bast is one of the most 
outstanding institutions of its kind in the Kingdom of Denmark. 
It includes homes for children, for unfortunate mothers, and 
for the aged; a hostel for young people, a nursery for infants, 
a people’s restaurant, a shelter for jobless men, relief work for 
the very poor and dependent, as well as many other forms of 
social ministry. With the exception of Morgan Memorial in 
Boston, I know nothing comparable to the Central Mission of 
Copenhagen in world-wide Methodism. 

The annual budget of the Central Mission has been in excess 
of $100,000 in recent years. This entire amount has been raised 
by Bishop Bast from Danish sources largely outside the Metho-. 
dist Church. It was a remarkable tribute to a remarkable man 
and his outstanding work for the poor. There are few examples 
to match it anywhere in the field of social ministry. 

Naturally the Central Mission has suffered greatly from the 
troubles through which Danish Methodism as a whole has been 
passing. The strong hand and powerful personality of its 
founder have been withdrawn from its affairs. His guiding . 
genius has been denied it. His force and vision have been taken 
away and the Mission has suffered in consequence. Its income 
has likewise been greatly reduced and its activities have been 
curtailed in consequence. But other hands have bravely taken 
up the work and are carrying on. Confidence is being restored 
and a mighty and blessed work of Christian service still goes 
forward. Its financial deficits have been covered. Its income 
now equals its expenditures and its budget is balanced. That 
it has been able to weather the storm that has beaten upon it 
is a splendid evidence of the firmness of its foundations and of 
the appreciation and affection which the Danish people hold 
for its noble and unselfish ministry to the poor and needy. It is 
also a remarkable tribute to the genius of Anton Bast and the 
cenuineness of his work that the Central Mission, the creature 


a his own heart and brain has stood the test and still ministers 
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to the thousands of unfortunates who look to it for shelter and 
aid. 

At the session of the Denmark Annual Conference in Febru- 
ary, 1925, one of its ministers was charged with having violated 
Paragraphs 282 and 284 against “brother going to law with 
brother,” and against “sowing dissension in the Church.” He 
was tried in full session of the Conference and found guilty and 
expelled from the ministry and membership of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Later the expelled brother entered suit in 
the civil courts against the Trustees of the Annual Conference 
and was awarded damages in the sum of 40,000 kroner. The 
trustees of the Annual Conference have taken an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of Denmark and the case is yet to be decided. 
The civil aspects of the case raise a very grave issue that the 
Methodist Church must face not only in Denmark, but else- 
where in Europe. If the Church is not to be allowed to admin- 
ister its own rules and regulations, so long as it respects indi- 
vidual and property rights, without interference from the civil 
authorities, the future administration of the Church will be 
very gravely jeopardized. If every member and minister who 
feels himself aggrieved can secure financial redress to salve his 
wounded feelings, it is difficult to see how the Church can carry 
on its work with any sense of security or with any assurance 
that its rules and regulations will have any binding force upon 
its constituency. The issue that has been raised is one of such 
import that the authorities of the Church would do well to give 
it the gravest consideration. 


NORWAY 


The Norway Conference is one of the most virile of Scandina- 
vian Methodism. It is dominantly evangelistic in its ideals and 
spirit. Its fire and fervor very strongly resemble old-time 
* Methodism. Two of the strongest and most successful churches 
in European Methodism are found in Norway in Stavanger 
and Bergen. In Oslo we are strongly represented and our 
influence is large and commanding. In fact, wherever Metho- 
dism is planted in Norway it abides in strength. Our work up 
the West coast of Norway among the fisher folks is a credit to 
the best missionary traditions of Methodism. It extends as far 
north as organized communities are found. In Hammerfest, 
the most northerly town in the world, we have a strong and 
aggressive Methodist society. ) 

In the work of its Sunday Schools and Young Peoples So- 
cieties, Norway is abreast of the best Conferences of its size 
in America. In its missionary interests and activities there 
are few if any Conferences in Europe ahead of it. Its contri- 
butions to Foreign Missions already exceeds the assistance it 
receives from the parent Board. Its deaconess work is entirely . 
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self-supporting, and in the character and consecration of its 
sisters it is not surpassed by any Conference in the Church at 
large. The same is true of all our deaconess work in Scandi- 
navia. A finer or nobler band of Christian workers is not to 
be found anywhere outside of Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 


SWEDEN 


The Sweden Conference is our largest Conference in Scandi- 
navia, and it is not invidious to say that in membership, in the 
strength of its organization and institutions, in the extent and 
development of its resources, and in its leadership, it is the 
strongest Conference outside of the United States. Except for 
the Theological School at Gothenberg, which represents all of 
Scandinavia, all of the institutions of the Sweden Conference 
are self-supporting; that is, their support comes entirely from 
Swedish sources. The same can be said of the Churches taken 
as a whole. They gave to Foreign Missions last year more 
than they received from the Board at New York, and in addi- 
tion they raised more than $50,000 for special Home Mission 
enterprises in Sweden. The new Saint Jacobs Church in 
Gothenberg, costing more than $100,000, was recently dedicated 
free of debt without any outside aid, the entire cost being pro- 
vided locally from Methodist sources. The foundations of 
Methodist are well and securely laid in Sweden and it only 
remains for the Church to build worthily upon them. 

The Theological School at Gothenberg is our most strategic 
institution in Scandinavia. It represents the three Conferences 
in Denmark, Norway and Sweden and is the school in which 
their future ministry is to be trained. Fifty-two students are 
already enrolled and their numbers are steadily increasing. The 
faculty of the school is strong and well selected. The professors 
are men who are in every way worthy of the great trust imposed 
in them by the Church. Gothenberg is easily the key to our 
Methodist future in these northern countries of Kurope. From 
it will come our ministry and our leadership. What it is they 
will be. It will determine the spirit and character of the Church. 
For these reasons the school must be continually strengthened 
and its equipment and resources made adequate to the tasks the 
Church imposes upon it. It has an excellent property, admir- 
ably located and well adapted to the general character of its 
work. Its major difficulty is financial. The property was pur- 
chased under the impulse and promise of the Centenary move- 
ment. The hopes that were then raised have never been realized, 
the promises made have never been fulfilled. As a result the school 
is burdened with a debt of approximately $100,000. This obli- 
gation is too heavy for the school to bear and do justice to its 
other interests. Until it can find relief from this impossible 
financial pressure it cannot expand and develop its departments 
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as the necessities of its work demands. It is our judgment 
that a campaign ought to be inaugurated at the earliest prac- 
ticable date to free the school of its burdening debt, and that 
in this effort the friends in America should be enlisted for help. 
Only in this way can the school be made free to pursue the work 
committed to it by the Church. Later, when the way is clear, 
a further effort should be made to lay the foundations of an 
adequate endowment for the School. Nothing will do more to 
insure the future of Methodism in Scandinavia and furnish it 
with the leadership necessary for its mission than to strengthen 
the Theological School at Gothenberg to the limit of its needs. 
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The last General Conference created the Covington Area. On 
taking up the work my first task was to organize and establish 
headquarters. To this I gave my immediate attention, which 
required much time. The brethren throughout the Area 
received me cordially and gave their loyal support. 

The Area comprises the Central Missouri, Lexington, Liberia, 
Lincoln and Little Rock Conferences. These Conferences have 
had general supervision, which has entailed constant travel. 
In addition, I have held the Mississippi, East Tennessee, Ten- 
nessee, North Carolina, Washington, Savannah and Central 
Alabama Conferences. 

During the quadrennium three Area councils, composed of 
representatives from all the Districts of the Conferences 
throughout the Area, have been held. The first in St. Louis, 
July, 1924; the second in Omaha, July, 1925, and the third 
in St. Louis, September, 1927. The Findings Committee pre- 
sented a report which was enthusiastically adopted and became 
the Area program. These councils have been most helpful and 
inspiring. “Hatch the Eggs or Get Off the Nest” was adopted 
as the Area motto. A few eggs are being hatched. 

Slowly but surely the Area is going forward in World Service 
giving. We have constantly emphasized its importance in rela- 
tion to Kingdom building to the ends of the earth. Last Sep- 
tember the Area council unanimously accepted the minimum 
advance for this year. Our plan is to increase gradually until 
each charge 1s paying its full quota of World Service. A large 
portion of the Little Rock Conference was affected by the flood 
in the Mississippi Valley; in some cases whole towns were sub- 
merged and many Pastors were unable to hold services for 
weeks. The Board of Home Missions and Church Extension 
came to the relief of the sufferers in a very tangible way. This 
enabled these heroic men and their faithful followers to hold 
on with unabated courage and come to the Conference in 
November with reports showing unexpected advances. 

The present membership is 55,170, which registers a 
slight increase. The Area embraces more than twenty large 
cities in which our growth in membership has not been com- 
mensurate with our growth in population, due largely to influx. 
Many of these cities in the past few years have increased two 
and three hundred per cent. The local Churches are alive to 
the necessities and opportunities confronting them, but are 
handicapped by inadequate equipments. Modern Church plants 
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appeal to and attract them and we lose them. This situation 
creates a problem with which we must reckon. The Church 
must be an asset to the community. The demand is upon us 
to stretch out the curtains of our tents, lengthen the cords and 
strengthen the stakes. To this our attention is being given. 

Throughout the Area a number of Churches have been pur- 
chased or taken over, new ones erected and others are in course 
of erection. Old and burdensome debts have been paid or re- 
financed, rendering these Churches more efficient in their com- 
munity life. Our property ~values have been materially in- 
creased. ‘These achievements have been made possible through 
the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. I make 
this mention to express my personal appreciation in which a 
grateful people are included. 

Special mention should be made of achievements in Akron, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Dayton, Denver, Des Moines, Omaha, 
Kansas City, St. Paul, Sioux City, Gary and Flint. In putting 
over these projects a United Methodist Program was promoted 
in each case which exhibited the possibilities of inter-racial 
co-operation in city Church extension activities. 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Society is doing a splendid 
work for our group in Cincinnati and Cleveland. Friendship 
Home is a strong force for good in West Cincinnati, where 
30,000 of our people are crowded. This work is being done in 
conjunction with the program of Calvary Church. In Cleveland 
the Society makes possible a Community Center which is ren- 
dering valuable service. We must stand by these noble women 
and strengthen their arms. 

St. Mark Church, Chicago, enjoys great prosperity. The 
present building is entirely too small; hundreds are turned away 
each Sunday. A new site has been purchased on which they 
have paid $20,000, and funds are being raised to build in the 
near future. This new edifice will give Methodism among 
Negroes in this great city an outstanding position. 

Four years ago we started with two Area schools—George 
R. Smith College, Sedalia, Missouri, and Philander Smith Col- 
lege, Little Rock, Arkansas. Before the close of the first year 
of the quadrennium George R. Smith College was destroyed by 
fire. It has not been possible to rebuild, although repeated 
efforts have been made. Philander Smith College holds her 
own and is doing a splendid work, with 300 students enrolled. 

The question of the wisdom of maintaining two Area colleges 
is being debated. It is thought by some that what is left of 
George R. Smith should be merged with Philander Smith and 
out of the merger bring forth a greater college, around which 
the entire Area would rally. A commission has been appointed 
to consider the entire question and report at an early date. 

Central Missouri, Lincoln and Little Rock Conferences feel 
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the urge to go forward into larger achievements in Kingdom 
building. To merge and organize two stronger Conferences 
and a Mission Conference west with Colorado is being consid- 
ered. Many of our members are moving west and northwest 
and find no Church. During this quadrennium I have had 
several requests to come and set up Methodism. In Tucson, 
Arizona, on a visit last summer, | was informed that there 
were 700 Negroes in that city without Church affiliations and 
religious direction. I personally met several families, formerly 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who were waiting 
our coming. In the face of such opportunities, what is the 
duty of the Methodist Episcopal Church? 

Men and women trained for pastoral and social work are 
needed. To meet this need, Dr. W. A. C. Hughes successfully 
conducted a School for Rural Pastors last June in Little Rock, 
and in September a School for City Pastors and Workers in St. 
Louis. A Summer School of Theology, under the auspices of 
the Commission of the Conference Courses of Study, was opened 
and had a gratifying beginning. The candidates for the min- 
istry and many already in the active service greatly appreciated 
this opportunity. The work during this period was intensive 
and thorough and was conducted by capable teachers and lec- 
turers. An Area budget has been authorized to take care of 
this and other Area activities. 

The Liberia Conference is on the West Coast of Africa, 
embracing the Republic of Liberia. I have held three of the 
four sessions since the last General Conference. Including this 
Conference with an Area in the home field has worked admir- 
ably well and should be continued. 

Firestone Rubber Industry, with a concession to cultivate 
a million acres in rubber plantations, has revolutionized the 
industrial and economic conditions of the country. Already 
15,000 nationals are regularly employed. As this industry and 
others, which must naturally follow, grow, the demand for 
men and women trained in mind, hand and heart will increase. 
To adequately meet this demand, education becomes the press- 
ing need. An educational program is in the making looking 
forward to supplying this demand. This work is going forward 
under the Department of Public Instruction, with a special 
Educational Director and Advisor. 

The old Seminary and Sharp buildings, the College of West 
Africa, have been torn down and a new building, Melville B. 
Cox Memorial Hall, is in course of erection. This building 
will cost $30,000. Of this amount the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions is furnishing $15,000 and $15,000 is being raised on the 
field, of which $8,000 has already been raised. A most interest- 
ing event was the occasion of breaking ground for the new 
building last May, when $1,500 in cash was raised. Following 
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this will come the Roberts Teachers’ Training School and the 
Girls’ Dormitory. These three new buildings will constitute 
the new Coflege of West Africa. At present the college carries 
an enrollment of more than 300 students. 

Among other achievements, Cape Palmas Seminary has been 
remodeled and enlarged and is doing a good work with an in- 
creased. enrollment. Garraway Training School and Stations is 
making commendable progress. They need a new Church and 
boys’ dormitory. Nana Kru, with their Central School and sub- 
stations, is ministering to the Kru Coast, lifting and enlighten- 
ing hundreds. A Dispensary and a home for the doctor will 
be added this year. Hartzell Academy, Lower Buchanan, is to 
be the high school for Grand Bassa County, operated by the 
Government. This school has been erected during the quad- 
rennium. St. Paul River Industrial Institute, White Plains, 
is to become Booker T. Washington Agricultural and Industrial 
Institute, a branch of the College of West Africa. Under the 
inspiration of a conditional offer of $26,500 made by a friend 
interested in education in Liberia, a campaign is planned to 
raise $25,000. This will be accomplished this year. The Gov- 
ernment is keenly interested, and through President King has 
pledged $5,000 a year of the $10,000 annual budget required 
to maintain the same. Four new Church buildings are in 
course of erection. 

Two years ago we opened a Mission in the Hinterland, ten 
days” journey from Monrovia, among the Mano and Gio tribes. 
At the end of the first year the Superintendent reported, “This 
Mission is in the center of two tribes numbering easily 200,000. 
These people are eager to ‘learn book and the God way.” This 
work is growing rapidly. The most marked feature of this 
Mission is the establishment of a Dispensary. In a recent report 
the Doctor in Charge says, “The Dispensary on this Mission 
was completed early in the year and at once thrown into service, 
though poorly furnished. The average daily number of patients 
increased, until it is not uncommon to have more than 100 a 
day. A total of 801 patients is recorded on the book for the 
past twelve months. I should like to emphasize the fact that 
each patient brought either a shilling or its value in produce 
to pay for medicine used.” This work is in its beginning and 
is rendering a service which only God’s neglected and long- 
suffering creatures can fully appreciate. The Government ex- 
pressed approval and appreciation of the good work being done 
when the Legislature in its last session made a grant of three 
hundred and twelve acres to our Board on which to develop this 
Interior Mission. : 

Thus the work entrusted to us four years ago has gone for- 
ward, for which I am truly thankful to Almighty God and to 
the preachers, workers and people who have so nobly assisted. 
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In order to secure a more evenly balanced supervision of its 
work in the Southern Asia mission field, the General Conference 
of 1924 realigned the Conferences and made Delhi, the new 
capital of the empire, the headquarters of its work in the mass 
movement area of upper India. From the administrative stand- 
point, a more convenient unit would be difficult to find. It is 
compact, and save for its mountainous portions is easy of access. 
Tn its nationalities, and the languages they use, it is much more 
homogeneous than is common in this part of the world; and, 
with its Episcopal Residence located in what for centuries was 
the ancient capital of the country, and which is now once more 
adopted as the seat of the present-day government, there is a 
touch with the political and social life of the land that adds to 
the possibility of a spiritual impact. 

As an aid to comprehension, the Delhi Area may be compared 
to all of New England for size, but with a population three times 
as great. About fifty thousand square miles of its territory com- 
prises the fertile plains of the Ganges and the Jumna Rivers, 
while the remaining ten thousand miles are in the very heart of 
the stupendous Himalayan Mountains, and within which are 
found twenty-nine peaks that reach an altitude of over twenty- 
thousand feet. The plains part of the Area is fairly well supplied 
with railways and motor roads, and consequently is easy of access. 
But until the aeroplane is available for itinerating purposes, the 
difficulty of reaching our outposts in the mountain fastnesses will 
remain tremendous. The 25,000,000 of Hindus, Mohammedans, 
animists and other minor sects, are a challenge to the faith of 
the 275,000 converts of our Methodist Church within the Area. 

Aside from our financial difficulties growing out of recent cuts 
in our appropriations from the Board of Foreign Missions, prob- 
ably our most important problem is that of securing effective 
entrance into grades and castes of people other than those from 
whom we have won this more than a quarter of a million con- 
verts. Seventy-one years ago, when William Butler founded the 
mission, every door seemed closed, and it was only years of effort 
- and prayer that gave us entrance to the Mehtars, the scavenger 
class. These were the lowest of the low, the most despised of the 
untouchables, but to-day our established Church and our splendid 
-body of young people, many of them with college education, have 
abundantly proved that our predecessors were wise in accepting 
even that small opportunity. However, that rich vein is about 
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worked out, for the Mehtars are not a numerous class, and we 
now seek a wider entrance for a greater work. Just above the 
Mehtars are the Chamars, the traditional leather-workers, also 
counted an unclean caste, but who, having overflowed the tradi- 
tional limits of employment, are now spilling over to the soil. 
They are more virile, more independent, and better circum- 
stanced in many ways, and having been impressed by the trans- 
formations among their humbler neighbors that have occurred 
before their very eyes, they are deeply moved with discontent at 
their own religious and social condition. Into this class we 
have this quadrennium strenuously sought wider admission. 
While all the powers of hoary custom and ancient inertia and 
unclean and sinful habit have been against us, the hunger of 
heart and yearning for social rights on the part of the people, 
and the attractive power of the crucified Christ, have begun to 
triumph, and within the past three years we have baptized per- 
haps ten thousand of them in places where before the field had 
been sterile. If this beginning can be followed up we may expect 
among the Chamars a success as much greater than we have had 
among the Mehtars, as the millions of the former class exceed 
the limited number of the latter. This success among one class 
does not, however, indicate that nothing is being done among 
the higher castes. Of these we are now reaching individuals and 
families. In one single District in one year we had baptisms 
from more than a score of castes, but the time has not yet come 
when we have among these classes the entrance that brings the 
people in by villages and communities. 

To an extent that is distressing, the work of the quadrennium 
has been an attempt to avoid the-calamity that threatened to 
follow the successive reduction in appropriations from the home 
Church. Advanced positions and strategic places have had to be 
abandoned, aggressive plans have been discontinued, and with 
scores of workers dismissed, hundreds of boys thrown out of our 
school and thousands of new converts in the villages abandoned 
for lack of teachers, it has been a time of mental stress and soul- 
agony. That we have deeply disappointed our trusting converts, 
that among the people generally our prestige has been lowered, 
and that our retreat has been the signal for increased opposi- 
tion to Christianity and more bitter persecution of our converts, 
there can be no doubt. That it will take us years to get back 
to where we were is also certain. But on the other hand, when 
all is considered, the injury to work and prestige has been less - 
than at first we had cause to anticipate. Our workers who re- 
mained have been faithful and patient, and our converts left 
alone in distant villages have stood the test of persecution and 
pein in a marvelous way. God has been better to us than our 

ears. 
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In our evangelistic work one of the methods we have followed 
in attempting to discount the effects of the cut, has been to 
increase the efficiency of the workers we have left by closer super- 
vision, and by inspirational meetings and refresher courses in 
Summer Schools. The lonely preacher, located in the distant 
village, without Christian fellowship, and feeling keenly the 
downward pull of everything about him, has been called in for 
a couple of weeks of association and study under the best teachers 
and preachers we could secure, and the man long out of school, 
whose mind had begun to rust, brought into contact with these 
surroundings, has responded in a way that makes him decidedly 
more effective in his work. During the past year we conducted 
three such refresher courses within the Area, and the results have 
been so good we hope to secure the necessary funds to make them 
a recurring occasion for our needy workers. 

Within the Area we have fifty-one organized residential insti- 
tutions, inclusive of theological, high, grammar, primary and 
training schools. On these we have depended to give our promis- 
ing boys and girls such grounding in education and such train- 
ing in methods as would make them effective workers among 
our own people. It is impossible to exaggerate the importance 
of these institutions to the welfare of our Church in India, and 
it has been a matter of immense concern to us that our repeated 
reduction in funds has seriously depleted the number of stu- 
dents, especially boys, that we are able to care for. With this,: 
as with our evangelistic work, we have tried to make up for — 
reduced numbers by more effective and intensive work. 

The educational system in vogue in India makes much more 
to depend on examinations than is the case in our American 
schools, and these yearly tests, some of which are under govern- 
ment supervision, mark effective barriers against the promotion 
of students who fail. In the regular government schools it is 
estimated that the promotions year by year average only a little 
over thirty-three per cent of the students sent up. Our mission 
schools have averaged quite as well, but even so that has meant 
that an average of almost two out of three of our children haye 
to take three years to pass two classes at the very best. In con- 
sultation with the educational secretary of the Area, the Bishop 
in charge planned a campaign to increase the efficiency of these 
schools. Twice a year the two together have visited each school, 
inspected each class, commending the students who were doing 
their best and taking steps to awaken the indifferent, holding 
conferences with teachers and instructors, and in every way pos- 
sible seeking to make all concerned feel the urgency of the situa- 
tion. The response has been immediate, and we hope permanent. 
In no one of the schools did the promotions and passes fall below 
fifty per cent, and in some of them it went as high as a hundred 
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per cent. A decided improvement in the esprit de corps of the 
schools is recognized by the managers of practically every one 
of these institutions. 

The tense political situation in India is having its repercussion 
on our work. The coming in of the political reforms, in which 
there is an element of democracy, has made both the Hindu and 
Mohammedan bodies apprehensive of numerical opposition, and 
both have recently taken measures to win back to their own fold 
converts who had been won from them to other faiths. In'many 
of the villages where our Christian converts have been living, 
they have been subjected to violent persecution on the one hand, 
and seductive allurement on the other, to get them to renounce 
their faith in Christ. This coming at the time we had to with- 
draw workers from several hundred villages where we had con- 
verts, left many thousand of these new Christians almost at the 
mercy of these unscrupulous attacks. We cannot say that in 
each case they have remained faithful, but we do rejoice that in 
most cases they have stood firm, and in some cases where they did 
yield to the blandishment of attractive promises, they have re- 
pented of their lapse and have sent us word of their renewed 
vows. Under this pressure of persecution and allurement, it is 
imperative that we should at the earliest possible moment get 
back into these villages the pastors, now dismissed, who will be 
able to shepherd these bewildered flocks. 

Within the Delhi Area is the largest mass movement field of 
the Church in India. A mistaken idea has spread abroad at 
home that the large number of inquirers has disappeared, and 
that the door of entrance among the depressed classes is no longer 
wide open. Any such thought is a mistake. The Church is un- 
able at present to actively seek these inquirers as previously, but 
the fact that during the past year we have baptized within the 
Area almost fifteen thousand and that our Christian community 
here now numbers approximately 273,000 persons, speaks for 
itself. On the other hand, there can be no doubt that our failure 
to respond to invitations to instruct villages and communities, 
and our refusal to baptize inquirers because we are unable, with 
our limited force of workers, to instruct them, is discouraging 
thousands, if not tens of thousands, who have been looking to us 
for deliverance from superstition and spiritual darkness. In this 
foreign field, Methodism has before it no more urgent task than 
the instruction of its thousands of converts who, having taken 
the first steps toward Christ, now wait for that fuller revelation 
of him that can come only through the experienced teacher, and 
the evangelizing of the hundreds of thousands who have so far 
ony been able to look toward us as their only hope of salva- 
lon. 
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At the beginning of the quadrennium the Denver Area was 
composed of the Colorado, New Mexico, Southern, Southern 
Swedish, Southwest Spanish Mission, Utah Mission, West-Ger- 
man, Western Swedish and Wyoming State Conferences, cover- 
ing a geographical Area from the southern boundary of Mon- 
tana across the Rio Grande River. into old Mexico and from 
the Mississippi River to the Sierra Nevada Mountains. During 
the quadrennium the West German Conference has dissolved 
and its various charges and preachers appointed thereto have 
been merged with the contiguous Conferences in the geograph- 
ical territory in which they are located. The Southern and 
Southern Swedish Conferences were joined in a merger with 
the Gulf Conference under the name of the Southern Confer- 
ence, which Conference was located in the Kansas City Area. 
This changes very naturally the statistics included in this 
report, which would otherwise show a large increase in all the 
activities of the Church. The territory covered by the remain- 
ing Conferences, however, comprise one of the largest Areas 
in the United States of America. Much of the territory of the 
Area is frontier in character, but the area as a whole embraces 
all of the problems incident to the work of the Church. It 
has the city problem, the rural problem, the Mormon problem 
in Utah and Wyoming, the mining camp problem in Colorado, 
New Mexico and portions of Wyoming, the Indian problem and 
the community Church problem in many of the rural sections. 
In Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Cheyenne and Salt Lake 
City, the city problem is especially pressing and prominent. In 
all of these places, however, the Churches are supplied with 
an adequate leadership which is maintaining the fine position 
which the Area has enjoyed for a number of years. 

The Area has contributed to the general work of the Church 
through the conspicuous and statesmanlike leadership of the 
late and lamented David D. Forsyth, whose death during the 
quadrennium staggered the whole Church. In the services of 
the Rey. Orrin W. Auman, as treasurer of the World Service 
Commission, the Area has contributed an outstanding leader- 
ship in the conduct of the benevolent interests of the denomina- 
tion. It was a great delight to the whole Church to witness 
the growth in influence of Dr. Forsyth during his years of 
service as Secretary of the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension. It is an increasing joy to the Denver Area and to 
the whole Church as well to witness the very efficient manage- 
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ment and leadership of Dr. Auman’s ministry as the Treasurer 
of the benevolent funds of the denomination. 

The Area has maintained a very enviable position in the 
record of World Service giving, every Conference in the Area 
last year having made a very commendable increase in its con- 
tributions of the previous year to the benevolences of the 
Church. This is a remarkable record in view of the fact that 
much of the territory is frontier in character, especially in 
Wyoming, Utah and New Mexico. This is due, however, 
entirely to the consecration of the Pastors on these difficult and 
lonely fields who have given such loyal and intelligent direction 
to all of the interests of the Church. 

In the University of Denver we have an institution for 
Christian education, which is proving its influence in giving a 
finely trained group of our youth to all forms of Christian 
service, in the Rocky Mountain region particularly, and extend- 
ing throughout the Nation generally. The assets of the uni- 
versity in campus buildings and equipment total $984,137. 
The productive endowment is $1,799,162. The total number 
of students during the last year was 3,467. At the beginning 
of the quadrennium the institution was showing a remarkable 
progress under the leadership of Chancellor Heber R. Harper, 
growing steadily in numbers and influence. During the quad- 
rennium, however, Chancellor Harper resigned and the insti- 
tution has been very fortunate in securing Mr. Frederick 
Maurice Hunter of Oakland, California, as his successor. The 
value of the university to the Rocky Mountain Methodism has 
been beyond all estimate. 

The Iliff School of Theology, under the leadership of Rey. 
Elmer Guy Cutshall, has steadily grown in influence, main- 
taining a high standard of scholarship as one of the great and 
growing theological institutions of the Church. The total assets 
of the School as of April 30, 1927, are listed at $622,157. 
During the four fiscal years immediately preceding said date, 
there was a gain of $52,490 in monetary assets. Recent official 
action makes Iliff exclusively a graduate school, having the 
quarter system of four terms of eleven weeks each every year. 
Likewise it orders that no advanced standing will be given for 
work done in college and that the Th. D. degree will be given 
to superior students for four years of work. A strong Ph. D. 
faculty, adequate library facilities, unexcelled climate and good 
clinic opportunities add to Iliff’s challenge. 

In the student centers at Laramie, Wyoming, Boulder, Gree- 
ley, Fort Collins, Gunnison and Golden, Colorado, the Wesley 
Foundation work is growing in interest and influence, carryin 
on various forms of activities among the students of Methodist 
preference in each one of these centers, giving promise of 
increased development under the very fine direction of the 
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student Pastors now appointed to that work. This particular 
phase of our educational work in the Area gives promise of 
becoming increasingly influential in the lives of the students 
in these great educational centers. 

The Epworth League work of the Area has been developing 
a very intensive program in pushing forward the Epworth 
League Institutes, where the Sheridan District in Wyoming has 
established a fine institute in the Big Horn Mountains, com- 
prised of a very adequate plant with equipment; another on 
the Cheyenne District known as the Snowy Range Institute; 
the Colorado Conference having three in its boundaries: one 
at Grand Mesa for the Western Slope; one at Beulah, Colorado, 
for the young people in the southern part of the State; one 
at Pine Crest for the young people of the Colorado Springs, 
Denver and Greeley Districts. In Utah a very fine institute 
has been conducted every summer under the auspices of the 
Mission, and recently a very flourishing institute has been 
organized among the young people of New Mexico. All of these 
bid fair to grow in influence and power in molding the lives 
of our Christian young people in every part of the Area. 

There has been a great fluctuation in Church membership in 
the Area, owing to the distressing financial conditions, partic- 
ularly in the agricultural, frontier and mining groups in differ- 
ent parts of the territory. The nature of our territory, which 
in its climatic conditions, invites many tourists and invalids, 
necessarily causes us constant changes in memberhip of the 
various Churches, the total membership of the Area now being 
reported as 70,579, which shows a slight decrease over that of 
the last quadrennium of 705. When we consider, however, the 
fact that the West German Conference, comprised of 7,065 
members, has been merged with the contiguous Conferences, the 
membership of the Denver Area would show a very substantial 
increase of 6,360 over that of the last quadrennium. 

The work in the Wyoming State Conference is progressing 
slowly but substantially. Material increases in Church property 
and buildings, Young People’s work, benevolences and various 
other activities reveal the fact that despite the difficult condi- 
tions under which our Pastors labor, the Church is steadily 
growing in influence and power. The State university, located 
at Laramie, Wyoming, is destined to become one of the great 
educational institutions of the country, and our Wesley Foun- 
dation work in that institution is being carried on with effi- 
ciency. 

The Utah Mission has a total of $318,700 in Church buildings 
and $71,400 in Church parsonages and has steadily maintained 
its position as leader in World Service giving. A slight decrease 
in membership, due to the industrial conditions throughout 
the State of Utah, is registered this year, but our work is being 
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strongly entrenched and developed by competent leadership in 
many of these difficult fields. 

The New Mexico Conference ministers to both the English 
and Spanish-speaking people in the State of New Mexico, the 
English district caring for the centers at Albuquerque, El Paso 
and scattered towns throughout the great Area of that State, 
while the Southwest Spanish Mission ministers especially to the 
large and growing Mexican population of the State. In Albu- 
querque we have a new Church in a very desirable location 
recently built at a cost of $28,000, a beautiful white stucco 
Spanish Church in Las Cruces, dedicated without debt, situated 
in a center of a Mexican population of 4,000 people; in Flag- 
staff, Arizona, a Church building in the center of a Mexican 
population of value to the community and an expanding influ- 
ence in the life of the people; in Lyons, Kansas, a neat chapel 
where a graduate of our Harwood Boys School is the efficient 
Pastor; in Mesilla, New Mexico, an old property was purchased, 
and after proper preparation was transformed into a chapel. 
In the first service it was baptized with a shower of stones and 
other missiles thrown by bitter and active opponents. Since 
that severe reception over thirty people have been converted 
and have recently united with our new organization. In 
Emporia, Kansas, a Community Center, Parsonage and Chapel 
have been secured for the services of our Spanish-speaking 
brethren, this having been secured for them by the Ministerial 
Alliance of the city of Emporia. The Harwood School for Boys 
has been doing a most commendable work, with an enrollment 
of approximately eighty (80) students, who are being trained 
by a competent faculty and developed for the Christian ministry 
and service. This School must be the source of supply for a 
finely trained Mexican youth, both as Pastors and laymen, to 
care for the large number of Mexican people constantly aug- 
mented by the numbers who come yearly across the borders of 
old Mexico. It is estimated that 60,000 come in yearly through 
the regular gateway of the government, while many find their 
way across the border through various other channels. The 
Harwood School for Girls in Albuquerque, operated under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, is one of 
the finest and best equipped educational buildings in the Area 
for its purpose. It is doing a most commendable work among 
our Mexican girls of the great Southwest, training them not 
only in general education, but also for Christian service, and I 
wish to commend it most cordially for the work it has done in 
the past and rejoice in the promise of its increasing future 
service to the Church. 

The Western Swedish Conference, operating principally in 
Nebraska, is under the embarrassment of constant changes both 
in the official relationships of the Churches and the membership 
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of same. Many of the Churches are petitioning the privilege 
of entering the English-speaking Conferences in contiguous ter- 
ritory, and by a gradual process of absorption the Swedish con- 
gregation, now conspicuous in the Western Swedish Conference, 
will be merged in a foreign-speaking group or into the English 
work of contiguous territory. 

The most conspicuous signal development in the Area has 
been in connection with our hospital work located in Colorado 
Springs in connection with our denomination known as Beth- 
El Hospital. The first unit of a National Methodist Episcopal 
Sanatorium for Tuberculosis has been completed, which con- 
sists of a commodious building completely equipped with the 
latest modern appliances for the treatment of this dread disease 
and offering the best service available with a corps of trained 
nurses and physicians familiar with every phase of the disease. 
In view of the fact that the Rocky Mountain country offers a 
climate singularly friendly to sufferers from tuberculosis, many 
people from all parts of the United States come to us for heal- 
ing and health. The building was filled to capacity soon after 
it was open for patients and is now crowded to its utmost with 
a long waiting list of those who need the helpful, healing minis- 
try which the Church can give. The Sanatorium at Albu- 
querque, under the splendid administration of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society, has a complete plant with modern 
equipment and has become one of the great centers of healing 
and helpfulness in the life of the great southwest country. 

There has been a steady growth in the development of Church 
buildings and property which has been made possible by the wise 
administration of the District Superintendents and splendid 
co-operation of the Pastors and people in every part of the Area. 

The Board of Home Missions and Church Extension has been 
exceedingly sympathetic in its attitude toward the develop- 
ment of our work in these difficult fields, responding constantly 
and readily to innumerable appeals for assistance in developing 
situations which are wholly frontier in character and in main- 
taining the work which has suffered most seriously because of 
economic conditions in the agricultural and benign sections of 
the Area. It is our hope that with the improvement of economic 
conditions in the various sections of the Area that enlarged 
contributions and increased activities will reveal the courage 
and spirit of our people who comprise our Church in this great 
Rocky Mountain region. 

- The returns for the past quadrennium have not always been 
what we had desired, but the field has been thoroughly culti- 
vated. The ministers and laymen have been very responsive 
to every call which the Church has made, and have placed the 
Resident Bishop under heavy obligations for many kindnesses 
extended to himself and his family. 
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The Detroit Area comprises the following Conferences: 
Detroit, Michigan, Central German, Northern Swedish, the Bi- 
Lingual Mission, and by the assignment of the Bishops since 
the last General Conference, the Norwegian-Danish Mission. I 
have tried faithfully to administer these interests during the 
quadrennium. 

I have presided over the Detroit, Michigan, Central German, 
and Northern Swedish Conferences twice each. In addition I 
have presided over the Saint Louis German, Western Swedish, 
Maine, Pittsburgh, West Virginia, Saint John’s River, North- 
west Indiana, California, Pacific German, Pacific Swedish, 
Western Norwegian-Danish, Central Pennsylvania; and over the 
following Missions or Mission Conferences: Pacific Chinese, 
Pacific Japanese, and Norwegian-Danish. 

By far the most taxing and perplexing has been the adminis- 
tration of the Bi-Lingual Mission. It has probably taken more 
time and thought than all of the other Conferences of the Area 
combined. It has required the holding of many group meetings; 
it has necessitated thousands of miles of travel, and meetings 
personally and in groups with District Superintendents, Boards 
of Administration, and representatives of City Missionary 
Societies. There has been a total of six to eight meetings of 
groups each year, sometimes more. We have altogether about 
1,500 separate. pieces of Bi-Lingual work. The Handbook pub- 
lished during the quadrennium shows more than 100 regularly 
appointed pastors, representing many different nationalities. 
The work has also required service as the chairman of the Bureau 
of Foreign-Speaking Work, and the report of this Bureau and 
the Handbook of the Mission will give further information as 
to the onerous duties which this work has entailed. 

I have served the Church in many capacities during the 
quadrennium. By appointment of the Bishops I spent a full 
month in Europe, mostly at The Hague, The Netherlands, as 
the Bishop appointed to preside over the committee investigating 
certain charges preferred against Bishop Anton Bast. Among 
other duties have been the presidency of the Board of Hospitals, 
Homes, and Deaconess Work; the vice-presidency of the Board 
of Education; the chairmanship of the Curriculum Committee ; 
and service as a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches. I have also served during the 
quadrennium as the President of the Anti-Saloon League of 
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America and as the President and Chairman of the Headquarters 
Committee of the League in Michigan. I also hold many 
trusteeships such as that of Meharry Medical College, Nashville, 
Tennessee; Albion; Chattanooga, and Baldwin-Wallace College. 
These simply represent. types of work which require much © 
service. 

The increase in Church membership of 7,425—making a total 
membership of 180,283—has not been commensurate with the 
effort put forth. The total Sunday School membership is 
210,975, an increase of 1,248. The total of ministerial support 
shows an increase of $196,078. 

We have had a remarkable era of church building and enlarge- 
ment. In January, 1926, Metropolitan Church in Detroit was 
dedicated. It is one of the finest structures in all Methodism, 
can accommodate a congregation of about 5,000 people, cost 
$1,500,000, every dollar of which was paid in cash before the 
day of dedication. Recently in Detroit we dedicated the Boule- 
vard Temple, costing over a million dollars. The Nardin Park 
Church, Detroit, is in process of erection—a magnificent build- 
ing to cost about $750,000. First Church, Kalamazoo, has in 
course of construction a magnificent building to cost about 
$350,000. The People’s Church, Lansing, a union effort with 
the Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and Baptists, was dedi- 
cated in 1926. It amply cares for our constituency in the 
student body of the great college at Lansing. Personally I have 
dedicated 50 new churches in the Area during the quadrennium, 
and there has been a goodly number which I could not dedicate 
in person. A dozen or more have had the service of the Area 
Secretary, Doctor Hugh Kennedy, and in a few instances the 
District Superintendents have handled the matter alone. In 
addition to this church building we have had a notable grappling 
with church debts, particularly with that on Wesley Church, 
Detroit; Saint Mark’s, Detroit; and Trinity Church, Grand 
Rapids. The increase in the valuation of church property for 
the quadrennium is $6,452,251, 

The debt on the Episcopal Residence has been reduced to 
$9,000. A committee has the matter in charge. Most of this is 
subscribed and the committee is pledged to have it all paid 
before General Conference opens. ‘i 

We have in the Area a fine group of institutions. Foremost 
among these is Albion College, which is under the very able 
presidency of the Reverend John L. Seaton, D.D., Ph.D. It 
has shared in the proceeds of the Methodist Educational 
Advance, noted in the report of my predecessor four years ago, 
and during the quadrennium has dedicated the Kresge gym- 
nasium, a superbly fine Woman’s Dormitory, costing about 
$300,000, has received a donation of $250,000 for the endow- 
ment of a President’s Chair, a bequest of $240,000 for an Admin- 
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istrative Building not yet constructed, and other items too 
numerous to mention. The enrollment of students this year- 
is about 800, the largest in the history of the college. 

Baldwin-Wallace College at Berea, Ohio, an institution under 
the special patronage of the Central German Conference, makes 
steady and substantial progress under the able presidency of 
Doctor Albert B. Storms. It has completed a large addition to 
its endowment, has under construction the first unit of a dor- 
mitory for women. It has a good enrollment of students, and 
considering the handicaps placed upon it during the war period 
no one of our institutions has made more gratifying progress. 

The Bronson Methodist Hospital at Kalamazoo is making 
notable progress under the superintendency of the Reverend 
William M. Puffer, D.D., and has now under construction the 
first wing of what will be one of the finest hospital buildings in 
the State when finally completed. It was dedicated on Sunday, 
January 1, 1928. 

In November, 1926, there was dedicated in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
the Bethesda Hospital. This is an institution of the Central 
German Conference. It cost one million dollars and is one of 
the best equipped hospitals in the Church. It is a worthy 
memorial to Doctor Christian Golder and is a monument to the 
industry and efficiency of Doctor John A. Diekmann and his 
staff of workers. 

The Children’s Home in Detroit, begun last quadrennium, 
has taken firm hold on the thought and affection of Detroit 
Methodists. Recently through a gift of three-quarters of a 
million dollars from the Kresge Foundation it has secured a 
new location and plans an entirely new group of buildings 
arranged in the most modern style and after the most up-to-date 
ideals to care for unfortunate children. Miss Frances Knight is 
an unusually capable superintendent and promoter, and this 
institution bids fair in the immediate future to stand as one of 
the best equipped and most successful institutions of its kind in 
the United States. We have another excellent institution under 
the care of the Central German Conference at Berea, Ohio. The 
history of its care for children is well known. It is constantly 
increasing in usefulness. 

During the quadrennium our Deaconess Home in Detroit sold 
its property which had become commercially valuable but unde- 
sirable for Deaconess residence. We were able to buy a more 
desirable home on Putnam Street, Detroit, and set aside about 
thirty thousand dollars for endowment as a result of the change. 

Our Wesley Foundation at Ann Arbor, Michigan, has empha- 
sized its increasing usefulness by the purchase of a building at 
a cost of $75,000, all of which has been paid. The First Church, 
for the last twenty-two years under the able supervision of the 
Reverend Arthur W. Stalker, D.D., has plans already in process 
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of execution for the enlargement and modernization of its plant, 
for the unification of this building for the religious care of the 
students of the University, and for an adequate program of 
religious education. At Ypsilanti, Mount Pleasant, Kalamazoo, 
and Marquette the Wesley Foundations are carrying on work 
for the students in the State Normal Schools. 

The City Missionary Society of Detroit, so ably conducted last 
quadrennium under the direction of Doctor John E. Martin, has 
enlarged its scope and under the superintendency of Doctor E. 
J. Warren is giving supervision to ten most significant pieces of 
work among the Foreign-born populations of Detroit. The recent 
dedication of Saint Luke’s Church in the polyglot Northeast 
section of Detroit is evidence of the growing success of this 
work. The building cost about $65,000 and is remarkably com- 
plete for the purposes intended. Among the Poles, the Hun- 
garians, and the Italians especially we have strong and grow- 
ingly useful work. 

Similar City Missionary Societies have been organized: in 
Grand Rapids and Flint during the quadrennium. Well thought 
out programs of advance and development are in hand. At flint 
the Reverend G. W. Olmstead has been appointed Superinten- 
dent of City Mission Work. 

A campaign for $500,000 for the Retired Ministers’ Fund was 
conducted in the Michigan Conference under the leadership of 
Doctor J. C. Floyd and Doctor Louis DeLamarter. The goal 
was reached with a slight margin and the campaign was con- 
tinued under the leadership of the Reverend J. C. DeVinney. 
In the Detroit Conference, under the able leadership of Doctor 
F. B. Johnston, notable additions have been made to the funds 
for the retired ministers. 

One of the worth while projects of the Area has been the organ- 
ization of the Michigan Methodist Foundation with Mr. Arnold 
Goss as its president. This Foundation aims to secure in large 
sums and by quite a continuous process adequate support for the 
twelve leading institutions of the State. It is under the able 
supervision of the Reverend A. F. Way and the Reverend F. B. 
Johnston. It has great possibilities and when given a fair 
chance on the conclusion of the five-year period allotted to the 
Methodist Educational Advance will, we confidently predict, 
give good account of itself. 

The Michigan Christian Advocate, under the competent 
editorial supervision of the Reverend W. H. Phelps, D.D., and 
of the veteran, Mr. Elmer Houser, is an indispensable adjunct 
of the work of the Area. It has a wide circulation and a large 
place in the confidence and affection of our people. 

During the quadrennium unusual attention has been given to 
the rural church problem. Thousands of our people have moved 
from the farms and out of the small villages into the larger 
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cities. Many churches were abandoned or found themselves in 
distress. The country districts, once the stronghold of Meth- 
odism, were in danger of becoming its greatest problems. The 
Board of Home Missions, under its devoted Superintendent of 
Rural Work, the Reverend M. A. Dawber, has given invaluable 
co-operation. The District Superintendents have rendered 
singularly able service, notably the Reverend John E. Martin of 
the Ann Arbor District and the Reverend Harvey G. Pearce of 
the Flint District. The result is the reviving of many of the 
rural churches, the relocation of others, the adoption of modern 
programs which reach the young people, all convincing us that 
the country districts can be redeemed and that the results 
achieved in the new day may be made fully equal to those of the 
olden time. Recently with the aid of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions the Reverend EH. A. Armstrong, D.D., was made a promo- 
tion secretary for this rural work in the Michigan Conference. 
He has given himself devotedly to the problems of the rural 
church. 

We have spared no effort in our endeavor to bring up the 
apportionments for World Service and to do our share of pro- 
viding funds for the Foreign and Home Missionary enterprises. 
We have been perplexed by the apathy toward these interests 
prevalent throughout the Church, but I am glad to report an 
increasing interest and at least a small advance for the closing 
year of the quadrennium. The total gifts to the World Service 
for the quadrennium amounted to $1,880,955. 

The increasing interest of laymen in the work of the Church 
is worthy of special mention. Mr. Lewis B. Alger has served 
without salary as Director of Lay Activities. He has given much 
time and attention to the work and in all the Conferences 
devoted laymen are coming forward for new and more adequate 
service in a most gratifying degree. 

Two of the outstanding developments of the quadrennium 
have been the Epworth League Assembly at Michigamme in the 
Northern Peninsula and the continued development of the 
Epworth League Institute at Albion. The Michigamme Insti- 
tute has rendered a very great degree of service to the Northern 
Peninsula. It has rallied thousands of young people, has unified 
the rather divergent sections of the Northern Peninsula and has 
brought a great spiritual uplift to the district. The Albion In- 
stitute has brought together each year 700 to 800 of the choicest 
young people of the State with gratifying results. This and the 
Bay View Assembly, with its schools, have been under the wise 
direction and administration of the Area Secretary, the Rever- 
end Hugh Kennedy, D.D. 

The Reverend Peter F. Stair has conducted the Junior Lay- 
men’s Conferences at both the Michigan and the Detroit Con- 
ferences. He is a master at this work and it is impossible to 
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measure the extent of his gracious influence which has resulted 
in this significant movement. Hundreds of older boys have 
attended the Conference sessions, have received a new enthusiasm 
for their Church, a new conception of the meaning of Christ to 
the world, and have gone back for devoted service in their com- 
munities. 

Mention should also be made of the Summer School of 
Theology and the Post-Graduate School, the sessions of which 
have been held at Albion each year of the quadrennium. Some 
of the foremost speakers and scholars of our Church have given 
ten days of service of the highest value, and the Boards of 
Examiners of the two Conferences are entitled to great credit for 
the wise way in which this work has been conducted. It gives 
an intellectual and a spiritual uplift to the ministry, particularly 
to the men in the Conference Course of Study. Michigan 
Methodism tenders its thankful respects to Doctor Allan Mac- 
Rossie. 

The interests of the Area are varied. The distances traveled 
are great. The amount of detail work in the administration of 
the Bi-Lingual Mission and the Foreign-Speaking Work can 
hardly be comprehended by those who have not been close to the 
problem. The social and civic demands upon a Bishop in a 
great city and in a modern Area are tremendous. It is impos- 
sible to put on paper anything which will give an adequate idea 
of the responsibilities discharged and the tasks performed. 
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The growing spirit of nationalism, the intense earnestness of 
thousands of China’s youth determined to free their country 
from evils within and aggressions without; the constantly in- 
creasingly curses of militarism and banditry; frequent uprisings 
inspired and encouraged by radical agitators against foreigners 
and the Christian religion; the seizure and holding of our 
schools, Churches, hospitals and homes; the wanton looting and 
destruction of property in several places—this and more forms 
a background of conditions through which many of our mission- 
aries, thousands of our Chinese Christians and millions of the 
long-suffering Chinese people have lived during the past few 
years. ° 


THE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 


Fundamentally, the nationalist movement is one for the free- 
dom of China. National unity, political independence, economic 
freedom and social betterment are the aims of the revolution. 
Its purpose is to overthrow the selfish warlords whose oppressive 
curse has been on the people for-the past fifteen years, and to 
establish her sovereign right in relations with the rest of the 
world by the abolition of unequal treaties and special privileges 
which now humiliate China. 

That much of China’s complaint against foreign abuses and 
aggressions is just there can be no doubt. The nationalist 
movement may be arrested and temporarily defeated but ulti- 
mately its high and noble purpose must win out. The cause 
has been dealt a hard blow by treacherous Russian intrigue. 
The nationalists have discovered, though rather late, that among 
them was a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

If the Kuomingtang Party can free itself from this Red Mon- 
ster, which it is now trying to do, the people’s cause will stand 
a much better chance of immediate success. 

China’s appeal and demand for her rights in international 
life have been heard around the world. We believe there is a 
sincere purpose on the part of the Treaty Powers to meet China’s 
demands, to rewrite the treaties and to give to China the justice 
she rightfully seeks. The insistence on the part of the 
Powers that China should present some semblance of an 
orderly, united and effective government with which foreign 
governments can deal is not unreasonable nor unjust. For- 
eign governments cannot be held altogether responsible for 
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China’s present chaotic state. No doubt the unequal treaties 
have been made irritants by radicals and bolshevik propa- 
gandists. China’s most serious trouble is of her own mak- 
ing. There is an internal reign of selfishness. There is a 
woeful lack of moral conviction and patriotic devotion on the 
part of the would-be leaders. These military and political lead- 
ers barter for place and power while the overburdened and im- 
poverished people suffer. A young and representative national- 
ist recently expressed the political situation in China in these 
pungent words: “The Peking government is dead and does not 
know it; the Nationalist government is not yet born and will 
not acknowledge it.” That is about as much truth as has been 
told about political China in the past twelve months. With 
a dead government on one side and one groaning and travailing 
in birth pains on the other, of course the problem of interna- 
tional treaties, equal or unequal, will have to await the estab- 
lishment of some orderly and authoritative government in China 
for its solution. Happily, this idea seems to be taking hold of 
an increasing number of thoughtful Chinese. They are feeling 
more and more that China’s supreme task is to set her own house 
in order. China should have, and I believe she will have, the 
interest, sympathies and co-operation of all lovers of right dur- 
ing these trying days through which she is passing. 


WORK UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


Of course, the revolution with its attendant evils has affected 
our work. The nationalist army entered Fukien in December 
of 1926, welcomed and heralded as China’s deliverer. Already, 
however, the bolshevik influence was dominating certain divi- 
sions of the army. Many of our Fukien Christians and thou- 
sands of the Chinese people were quickly disillusioned by violent 
anti-foreign and anti-Christian attacks. In January a two days’ 
looting was staged. Much property was destroyed and foreign- 
ers caught in the path of the frenzied mob were roughly treated. 
Fortunately the main foreign community was across the river 
four miles from the city and was saved from an experience 
which befell Nanking a few weeks later. 

To the everlasting credit of the Chinese people of Foochow 
let it be said, that they were wholly out of sympathy with this 
attack upon foreigners and Christian institutions. The Red 
mob failed to arouse them either against foreigners or against 
Christianity. The people of Foochow knew that the missionary 
and the religion he brought to share with them through educa- 
tion, church and hospital, had never hurt, but had wonderfully 
helped China. The resentment on the part of the populace and 
the uniform sympathy of the Chinese people shown toward for- 
eigners, and especially the missionaries, through those trying 
days, was a wonderful reassurance of the value of missionary 
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work in Fukien through the past seventy-five years. The work 
of the missionary had not been in vain. 


MISSIONARY EVACUATION 


Following the ruthless attack upon foreign property and the 
increasingly threatening attitude by radical groups toward for- 
eigners, the American Consul of Foochow appealed in person 
to the nationalist military authorities for protection of Ameri- 
can lives. He could get no hearing with the commanding officer 
and was discourteously received by his subordinates. Unable to 
get any assurance that American lives would be protected, the 
Consul immediately advised all Americans in out-country sta- 
tions to come into Foochow. With increasing inflammatory 
propaganda against foreigners, he finally advised the evacuation 
of all women and children from the consular area. So far as 
this advice affected our missionaries, I agreed with the Consul. 
In agreement with the Consul and Bishop a few women who 
were in official positions remained in the city. Two of our mis- 
sionaries remained at Hinghua and five at Kutien, feeling that 
the local officials were sympathetic and that conditions were 
safe. Most of the missionaries who left the area went to Manila, 
where Bishop and Mrs. Mitchell and their fine group of co- 
workers gave them a cordial welcome to their hearts, homes 
and mountain cottages for nearly five months. 


CHINESE LEADERSHIP 


The fine way in which many of the Chinese Christians rose 
to the emergency and carried on the work gave a thrill of joy 
to all missionaries. In college, in secondary schools, in hospital 
and in church, where any reasonable chance has been given, 
these Chinese leaders have quickly demonstrated their abilities 
as administrators. The temporary evacuation of the mission- 
aries was a blessing in disguise. The sudden thrust of adminis- 
trative responsibilities upon the Chinese prepared them as noth- 
ing else could to meet the new demands the nationalist party 
was to make upon private and Mission Schools. What seem 
like impossible changes were wrought within a few months. 
Chinese are now in actual leadership of all our educational 
institutions. At Fukien Christian University a Chinese presi- 
dent presides over its affairs. At Hwa Nan College for Women, 
a commission of five, all graduates of Hwa Nan and having 
diplomas from American colleges, conduct that great institu- 
tion. A Chinese professor from Amoy University has come to 
the presidency of the historic Anglo-Chinese College. In all of 
the middle and high schools throughout the whole Area, Chinese 
either as presidents, principals or a commission are adminis- 
tering the institutions. This was a change a long time overdue. 
The Christian Church in China is indebted to the nationalist 
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government for it. We are glad to report to the General Con- 
ference that all of our schools, both under the General Board 
and those of the W. F. M. 8., the schools that have been under 
the fires of opposition and persecution by radical agitators dur- 
ing the past year, are open and operating with practically nor- 
mal attendance, except where crippled by withdrawal of funds 
and workers by the Board of Foreign Missions. 

Criticism and persecution have purified and strengthened our 
Chinese leaders and produced a unity of purpose hitherto 
unknown among thousands of Chinese Christians. The real 
meaning of Christian faith and the true value of the Christian 
Church has taken on a new color in the lives of multitudes. 
There is a new and urgent emphasis on spiritual values. While 
under the new political regime we are having to readjust our 
religious pedagogy from a required to a voluntary study of reli- 
gion and participation in worship—in several of our institu- 
tions there is already a marked disposition for spiritual reality. 

With the customs and institutions of the old civilization fast 
breaking down; with an increasing purpose on the part of 
young China for the modernization of their country; with a 
bolshevik intellectual sneer against all religion as “superstition 
and dope,” there is an evident yearning on the part of many 
of the younger Christians for the salvation of society spiritually. 
This alone they know can save China from a deadly materialism. 


THe CHINESE MIND AS TO THE FUTURE 


We have tried to discover the thought and convictions of our 
Chinese Christians on matters affecting the future of the Church 
in China. We submitted a questionnaire to the Foochow Area 
Conference in mid-summer. One hundred leaders of the Church 
of Fukien were assembled. We submitted a similar question- 
naire to each of the Annual Conferences. Then the All-Chinese 
Conference, which met in January at the request of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, had before it practically the same questions. 
The results show that there is a clear conviction on the part 
of the Chinese that the time has come for less foreign adminis- 
tration, for continued missionary co-operation, larger local 
church autonomy, provision for the election of a Chinese Bishop 
and strong desire to continue as a part of the world-wide Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. On most of these questions there is 
practical unanimity. 


PROPERTY HNTERPRISES 


But little building has been done during the quadrennium. 
Several enterprises begun during the previous quadrennium 
have been completed. A beautiful building has been erected 
on the grounds of the Fukien Christian University, a science 
hall in memory of the university’s former president, Edward 
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C. Jones. It was the gift of Dr. Jones’ brother. The new 
Anglo-Chinese College buildings and the new Union Middle 
School buildings have been completed. While all are agreed 
that there should be no building under present political condi- 
tions, yet we are equally agreed that over-building has not been 
done in the Foochow Area. In anything like normal conditions 
we would be greatly underbuilt and underequipped. 

Two churches have been built and dedicated in the Hinghua 
Conference. They were financed almost entirely by the local 
communities. Eight Churches have been built and dedicated in 
the Foochow Conference, all partially financed by gifts from 
home. Under the W. F. M. S. a new Bible School for Women, 
the new Trimble Hall at Hwa Nan College in Foochow have 
been completed. In Futsing the beautiful Harrison Memorial 
Hospital and the new High School building for girls have been 
completed and dedicated the last year. 


EVANGELISM 


In spite of the disturbed conditions a program of evangelism 
has been carried on in several parts of the Area, especially in 
the Hinghua and Foochow Conferences. Rural evangelism has 
been emphasized. In several rural centers some splendid results 
have been achieved. Whole villages have been brought under 
the influence of the Gospel message and some remarkable con- 
versions have occurred. The evangelistic penetration of China 
has hardly begun. This seems to be the challenge of the hour. 
Changes in Church organization, modification and readjustment 
of our educational work must be made to meet the changing 
conditions of Chinese life and thought, but in the midst of these 
changes the door of evangelistic opportunity is opening as never 
before. Both our Chinese leaders and missionaries are feeling 
this to be true. Three of the Conferences of the Area have voted 
unanimously for the establishment of an Area Practical Bible 
Training School, in which training for intensive and aggressive 
evangelism shall be one of the main features. 

The fact is the people have been disillusioned concerning any 
political Utopia. Psychologically, the field is ripening for 
Christian evangelism. Whatever value there may be in the old 
religions of China, it is not unfair nor untrue to say that they 
stand to-day fearfully inadequate in the presence of the social 
and spiritual needs of China’s millions. The times demand 
a religion of power and of experience. This is the reason that 
Jesus Christ is being thought of and studied with new interest. 
He is not a way; He is THE WAY. With an increasing cry 
for religious reality coming from China, we must continue to 
lift up Jesus Christ, the Savior of the world, as the only answer 
to that cry. 
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THE HELENA AREA 
H. Lester Smitu, Resipenr BisHop 


Dear FATHERS AND BRETHREN: 


The Helena Area extends from the eastern line of North 
Dakota to the Blue Mountains of Oregon, a distance by rail of 
almost eighteen hundred miles. It includes three Annual Con- 
ferences, North Dakota, Montana State and Inter-Mountain. 
These Conferences cover all of North Dakota, all of Montana, 
all of Idaho except the narrow panhandle in the northern part 
of the State, and the six eastern counties of Oregon. 

During the quadrennium I have presided over the following 
Annual Conferences, Mission Conferences and Missions: 

Fall of 1924—-Montana State, Inter-Mountain and North 
Dakota Annual Conferences. 

Fall of 1925—Utah Mission and New Mexico, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Holston, Texas, Alabama and Southern Annual Con- 
ferences. 

Spring of 1926—KEastern Swedish and East German Annual 
Conferences. 

Fall of 1926—Utah Mission and Inter-Mountain, Montana 
State, Central Illinois, Central New York Annual Conferences 
and the Norwegian Danish Mission. 

Spring of 1927—New Hampshire, New England Southern 
and Vermont Annual Conferences. 

Fall of 1927—Chicago-Northwest, North Dakota, and Dakota 
Annual Conferences. 

Spring of 1928—Porto Rico Mission Conference and North- 
ern New York Annual Conference. 

In 1925 I presided over a Judicial Conference at Portland, 
Oregon. 


District CONFERENCES 


During the quadrennium I have also presided over every 
District and Sub-District Conference which has been held in 
the Area up to the time of the writing of this report. These 
District and Sub-District Conferences have been held annually. 
In some Districts it was necessary to divide the District Con- 
ference on account of the size of the District. For instance, 
the Glacier Park District extends the full width of the State 
of Montana almost eight hundred miles and almost two hundred 
miles south along the western end of the State. This District 
Conference has been held in three sections with a full program 
at each point. 
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The District Conferences were organized at the beginning 
of the quadrennium. It was felt that they would serve many 
useful purposes. We believed that they would provide a vital 
and helpful contact between the Resident Bishop and every 
charge, Pastor and official layman in the Area. In this we were 
not disappointed. The average attendance of pastors was over 
93 per cent for the Area for the quadrennium. The attendance 
of laymen was not so general on account of the distances involved 
but by changing the location of the meetings each year all sec- 
tions of the Area have been well represented by laymen. 

It was thought that this type of a Conference would enable 
us to give more intelligent and adequate attention to the great 
variety of problems in the Area, many of which are not common 
to even all of the Districts in a single Annual Conference. We 
found to our satisfaction that this plan was a real help in under- 
standing the Area problems. 

It was also our hope that we could use the District Confer- 
ences for the purpose of bringing fine speakers on the general 
work of the Church and on general religious and social problems 
to our preachers and laymen who are deprived of such oppor- 
tunities by their remoteness from the centers of Church life. 
We had the most sympathetic co-operation of the Church boards. 
They furnished us many speakers without cost to the Area. They 
also made it possible for us to have some notable speakers on 
general subjects for a very reasonable expense for travel. This 
policy has given us a two-day or two-day-and-a-half program 
for our District Conferences, which has been equal in quality 
if not in quantity to the larger Convention Programs of the 
more thickly populated and more concentrated Areas. 

Our District Conference Policy of Administration, promotion 
and general inspiration has highly commended itself to the 
ministers and laymen of the Area and would seem to be the 
most efficient method for an Area of this size. 


TRAVEL 


During the quadrennium I have traveled on official business 
and in the interests of the work of the Church approximately 
257,610 miles. Almost one-tenth of this has been by automobile. 
A large proportion of the railroad travel has been made upon 
transportation furnished free of cost by the railroads traversing 
the Area. This fine co-operation by the railroads has enabled 
us to render much more general and effective service. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


The general economic conditions throughout the Area have 
greatly improved during the quadrennium, although some sec- 
tions are still suffermg from the prostration caused by long- 
continued drought, deflation of general agricultural values, and 
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the enormous number of bank failures which followed upon 
the heels of the general economic depression. As a rule, the 
crops have been good, the prices fair, and although many banks 
have failed during the last four years, yet progress has been 
made toward a return to stable prosperity. 

The three States of the Area have a great future. Their 
natural resources are enormous. Development has hardly more 
than begun. The future is assured. 


IpAHO 


The State of Idaho is the newest of the three. The Snake 
River Valley in the southern part of the State, is probably the 
richest river valley in the world. It is a thousand miles long 
and in some places one hundred and fifty miles wide. The 
soil is from ten to a hundred feet in depth and is inexhaustible 
in its fertility. It is composed of volcanic ash, decomposed 
lava and mountain silt. The Snake River is the seventh river 
in size in the United States and irrigation projects already in 
operation irrigate 3,300,000 acres, while those contemplated 
will bring the total to above five and one-half million acres. 

The Snake River and tributaries have a potential water power 
of 2,327,000 horsepower. Enough has already been developed 
to furnish cheap power for town and farm, but enormous 
resources of power await development. 

Idaho also has over twenty million acres of virgin timber, 
mineral deposits of incalculable value which have hardly been 
touched, and grazing lands which support vast flocks of sheep 
and herds of cattle. Last year Idaho was sixth among the 
States in the production of wool. 


Montana 


Montana has also a great variety of natural wealth. 

Her mines have been producing large quantities of precious 
and semi-precious metals for many years. 

Her oil fields have been discovered within the last few years. 
They are large in area, comparatively shallow in their pro- 
ductive horizons, and last year produced over five million 
barrels of oil. This production will rapidly increase. 

The western part of Montana is already a large producer of 
lumber and has vast areas of virgin forest for future exploita- 
tion. 

Her prairies support great flocks of sheep and herds of cattle. 
Last year Montana was third among the States in the produc- 
tion of wool. 

Her dry land farms produce the premium wheat of the coun- 
try. Her total wheat production made her third among the 
States, but the production per acre was the highest. She pro- 
duced twenty-one bushels per acre to thirteen for the second 
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State and eleven for the third. In quality she stood first and 
had double the amount of number one wheat of any State. 
The irrigated sections in the Yellowstone, Missour1 and other 
river valleys practice diversified farming very successfully. One 
of the great money crops is sugar beets. One of the largest sugar 
mills in the world is at Billings. It produced 92,000,000 pounds 
of sugar last year. The sugar production of the State for 1927 
was 110,000,000 pounds. 


NortH DaAaKoTa 


North Dakota is largely ‘an agricultural State. It was 
formerly almost wholly a one-crop State, depending upon wheat 
for its wealth. Farming is now greatly diversified, although 
North Dakota is still the first State in the Union in wheat 
production. North Dakota also has vast deposits of coal, in 
‘excess of 500 billions of tons, and has great beds of fine porce- 
lain and ceramic clays. 





This brief and inadequate statement of the potential wealth 
of this Area will provide the background for a picture of future 
development. It must be remembered, however, that these possi- 
bilities are largely undeveloped. These States face some of the 
most difficult economic, social and religious problems in the 
nation. The reasons are obvious. 

In the first place, it is a new country. In large sections of 
the Area it is not more than twenty-five years from the sage 
brush desert. It is now burdened with the costs of present 
improvements and faces the heavy charges for future develop- 
ment. Water for ‘irrigation purposes ranges from fifty dollars 
an acre on the earlier dams and ditches to as high as one hun- 
dred and twenty-five in some of the later projects. Clearing 
and leveling the land and ditching it for water may run as 
high as fifty dollars an acre additional. Dry land farming 
avoids these costs but the crop is not always certain. 

In addition to these costs, all the machinery of civilization 
has been or is being set up in a single generation. Public utili- 
ties of every description, machinery of government, roads, 
industries, towns, homes, schools, churches, hospitals and all 
the necessary items of modern life-are being provided at once. 
Elsewhere these improvements have been spread over several 
generations of slow development. Here they are carried by a 
single generation. Elsewhere these costs are carried by larger 
populations. Here they are the almost intolerable burden of 
a few people. The three States have a population of not more 
than 1,750,000. 

Moreover, these States compete with other States under a 
heavy economic handicap. They are remote from their markets 
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and from their sources of supply. Capital is scarce and hard 
to secure. Underwriting charges for financing new projects 
are Shylockian in their demands and interest charges are ruin- 
ously high. Ten per cent is common and permissible. Eight 
per cent is considered fair. This excessive interest charge is 
a heavy drain on production. 


SocraL AND RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS 


_The social and religious problems of the Area can easily be 
pictured against this economic background, but our Church 
problems are even more difficult than our economic problems. 

Social and religious work is supported and maintained by 
only a fraction of the total population. 

In Idaho about 10 per cent of the population are connected 
with the various Protestant Churches and less than 1 per cent 
are under the care of the Roman Catholic Church; about 17 
per cent are Mormon, while about 72 per cent have no religious 
affiliation whatever. 

In Montana about 20 per cent belong to all the Protestant 
Churches and the Catholic Church combined and 80 per cent 
have no Church connection. | 

The proportion of Church membership is somewhat larger 
in North Dakota, but only one-third of the population in North 
Dakota is native stock. The remaining two-thirds is foreign- 
born, foreign parentage, or mixed parentage. This has pro- 
duced such an attitude toward evangelical religion that religious 
education in North Dakota, according to a recent survey, is 
next to the most backward of any of the States in the Union. 

The sparsely settled character of much of our territory also 
presents a major problem for social and religious activity. Such 
work requires a certain concentration of population. Much 
of our Area is open country, with widely scattered homesteads 
and many of our communities are too small to support the work 
of the Church, even with the use of all available missionary 
funds. We have many parishes which are far too large for 
efficient service. Some of our parishes, as a matter of fact, are 
larger than some of the smaller Eastern States, and in them 
our Methodist Pastor is the only resident Pastor, Protestant 
or Catholic. 

Other important missionary opportunities are the rapidly 
growing Mormon population of Idaho, the various Indian reser- 
vations, the lumber camp populations, and the great mining 
centers in the mountain States. 

The needs of the Area can be imagined from the foregoing 
statement. 

We need larger appropriations for Church extension work 
in order to make possible the provision of adequate facilities 
for the care of our people. Only a few communities can possibly 
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provide adequate church buildings without substantial assist- 
ance. 

We need larger appropriations for the subsidizing of parishes 
utterly unable to support adequate pastoral supervision. 

We need missionaries at large who can devote their time to 
the service of communities where at present little or no local 
support is possible. 

We need Sunday School workers who can organize Sunday 
Schools and train Sunday School leaders in modern methods 
of religious education. We have not had a single worker of 
this description in the Area during the quadrennium except for 
a few months during the first year. 

We need help in establishing a group of larger parishes which 
can care for outlying territory of a sparsely settled character 
from strategic centers. 

We need help in providing special workers for our purely 
missionary problems of carrying the gospel to the Indians, 
the Mormons, and to the various industrial communities where 
adequate work cannot be done by present methods. 

We are conscious of the fact that these needs cannot be fully 
met by the present missionary program of the Church. We 
believe, however, that if the Church at large could only be 
brought face to face with these tremendously important oppor- 
tunities of missionary service, a more adequate support would 
be provided. 

Moreover, while we are fully aware of the importance of 
other Home Mission fields, we are of the opinion that the 
critical character of the work in this and neighboring Areas 
where similar conditions prevail is of such immediate importance 
that a strategic survey of our needs would be answered by a 
Pah he boi of the appropriations of the present available 
unds. 

The social and religious needs of these people must be met 
or the thinking and the character of the new generations of 
this fine group of folks from the older sections of the country 
will solidify into irreligious and socially unchristian forms. 


STATISTICS OF CHURCH WoRK 


Against this somewhat Rembrandtian background of shadow 
the light of hope and achievement shines with a cheering ray. 
Our success has not been numerically great. Compared with 
our strength and with the difficulty of our task, it is significant 
and encouraging. 

During the quadrennium the work has advanced along all 
lines except Sunday School enrollment. 

Church membership has increased about 4 per cent. 

Sunday School enrollment has decreased about six thousand, 
a loss of about 10 per cent. 
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The Epworth League membership has shown a slight advance. 

The Epworth League Institutes have made a splendid con- 
tribution to the young life of the Area. There are three Insti- 
tutes held each summer in Montana, two in Idaho and one in 
North Dakota. The Church owns all of the Institute grounds 
except the one used in North Dakota. The total registered 
paid enrollment in Institute classes for the quadrennium is as 
follows: Montana 2,362, Idaho 1,513, North Dakota 1,765. 
There is a fine healthy growth each year in this movement. 

The total spent on building and improvements during the 
quadrennium is $549,142. 
. The net increase in the value of Churches and Parsonages 
is $385,933. The Area Churches paid on indebtedness during — 
the quadrennium, $276,165, and had as a result a good decrease 
in total indebtedness. 


INSTITUTIONS 


The Helena Area is unusually rich in Institutions of Social, 
Missionary and Educational character. 


HOosPITaLs 


Montana State Conference has eight Deaconess Hospitals in 
operation. Two of these hospitals have been completed and 
opened this quadrennium. 

The Kennedy Deaconess Hospital at Havre was begun in 
1916, but funds were insufficient and fifteen bank failures in 
the county out of a total of seventeen made a difficult situation 
for the Board of Trustees. In 1925 the local Board, assisted 
by District Superintendent Charles Cole, Pastor Henry Van 
Valkenberg and later by Rev. Alexander Muirden as Field Sec- 
retary, made heroic efforts to complete the construction and 
open the hospital for service. This was finally accomplished 
by midsummer of 1926, by which time almost forty thousand 
dollars had been secured in cash. 

The hospital was opened in September, 1926, and has been 
busy ever since. 

Since the opening of the hospital over $10,000 has been 
secured in cash and a campaign is now being conducted by the 
Field Secretary, Dr. Edgington, for subscriptions to the debt, 
which amounts to about $75,000. 

The Billings Deaconess Hospital was but a concrete skeleton 
in 1924. During the quadrennium Dr. Charles Crouch has 
collected over $110,000 in cash and has completed the hospital. 
In five years he has raised $198,000 in cash for this project. 
$10,000 of this amount came from the Board of Hospitals, Homes 
and Deaconess Work. . 

It was opened in midsummer 1927 and cared for 525 patients 
during the first six months of service. The property is worth 
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$250,000 and has a debt of $75,000. Great credit is due to 
Dr. Crouch for this splendid achievement. 

The six other hospitals have carried on successfully during 
the quadrennium. 

The largest of all, the Great Falls Hospital, with 125 beds, 
received a bequest of above $300,000 for equipment and enlarge- 
ment and will soon begin building operations. Miss Augusta 
Ariss, the “Mother of the Montana Deaconess Hospital Move- 
ment,” has been the Superintendent of the hospital for over 
twenty-five years and is largely responsible for the success of 
this great hospital, and has rendered notable assistance in train- 
ing workers for our other church hospitals in Montana. 

Substantial reductions in the hospital debts have been made 
at Bozeman, $10,000; at Sidney, $9,000, and at Forsyth, $2,500. 
Glasgow Hospital is free of debt. Butte Hospital is now engaged 
in an effort to provide for its obligations. 

North Dakota has two hospitals. 

The hospital at Mandan has paid its entire debt of $17,000, 
and the Kenmare Hospital has covered its debt of $50,000 with 
subscriptions, of which almost one-third are already paid. 

These hospitals are both doing fine service. 


COLLEGES 


There are three Church colleges in the Area. 

Inter-Mountain Union College in Helena has been operating 
as a Union of the Presbyterian College of Montana and our 
own Montana-Wesleyan during the quadrennium. ‘This union 
effort has been a decided success. The student enrollment has 
steadily increased. The campaign to secure funds to pay the 
debts of the college and to provide endowment obtained sub- 
scriptions of almost $500,000, and the payments on these pledges 
are coming in in a satisfactory way. Substantial help is given 
to this school by both the Presbyterian and Methodist Episcopal 
Boards of Education. Dr. Klemme, the present President, is 
a Methodist layman and a fine leader in Christian education. 

Gooding College in Idaho has just passed the 210 mark in 
student enrollment, and is making steady progress in providing 
an adequate plant for college work. 

During the quadrennium the first building was completed 
and a second one has now been finished. The work of this school 
is recognized as being first class and the religious spirit in the 
institution is unusually fine. Dr. Tenney is doing a fine and 
heroic bit of service as the President of this college. This 
college could not be maintained without the generous assistance 
of the Board of Education. 

This struggling new country has raised over $37,000 for build- 
ing and equipment, and $10,000 has been paid on the debt. 

Wesley College in North Dakota is affiliated with the State 
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University. For twenty-seven years Dr. Robertson has served 
the Church in this unusual institution and has made a signifi- 
cant contribution to Christian education. The college does not 
duplicate University courses. It makes available for the stu- 
dents of the University, as well as for those registered in Wesley 
College, courses in Bible, philosophy or, religion, comparative 
religions, religious education, etc. This institution is growing 
steadily and is now operating an extension of its work at the 
Agricultural College in Fargo with a fine enrollment. 

The Montana Deaconess School of Helena is an unique insti- 
tion which serves the boys and girls of Montana of grammar 
school grade who need such an institution. As an educational 
institution it has very high standing with the educational 
authorities. A considerable proportion of its clientele pay full 
fees. Many students are assisted, however, by funds collected 
for the purpose and some are entirely supported by contributed 
funds. 

During the quadrennium, $91,000 has been raised in cash 
for the School; $50,000 has been paid on the Brother Van 
Memorial Building; $25,000 has been spent on repairs; $6,000 
has been paid on old indebtedness, while the balance has been 
used for maintenance deficits. The new Brother Van Building 
will be dedicated soon. This institution is a fine piece of 
Christian service and is a credit to the Church. Miss Roxana 
Beck, the Deaconess in charge of this school for many years, is 
responsible for its high standing. Rev. John Chirgwin, the 
Field Secretary, has secured the funds indicated above and has 
been notably successful in his financial leadership. 


Tuer MESSENGER 


The work of the Area has been greatly helped by “The Area 
Messenger,” a monthly Area paper now in the twenty-second 
year of its continuous service to the Church. During the Cen- 
tenary period this paper was assisted by Centenary funds and 
was used very effectively to promote the success of that move- 
ment and the general work of the Church. Two years ago, 
however, under the volunteer editorship of Rev. Jesse Bunch, 
who serves without pay in this task, The Messenger was made 
self-supporting. It has paid its own way since that time. The 
average number published each edition last year was 6,467. 


CoNncLUSION 


And now in conclusion, I am sure it is permissible for me 
to say a few words about the character of the ministers and 
laymen who serve Christ and humanity in the Helena Area. 

There are no better nor finer ministers in Methodism than 
you will find in this Area. Man for man, in preparation, ability, 
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consecration and accomplishment, they are far above the average 
and the equal of any similar groups in the Church. 

The quality of the laymen is equally fine. In two small 
Churches which come to my mind as I write, we have an illus- 
tration of the high type of Christian character in the laymen 
of the Area. In one little Church of 150 members we now have 
twenty-one students in college, and in another Church of sixty- 
three families we have twenty-two in college. In both these 
groups there are many volunteers for Christian service. This 
is but an illustration of the high ideals and the devotion to 
Christian culture in the homes of our Area people. The loveliest 
characteristic of our Methodist preachers and folks in the Helena 
Area, however, is the fact that they are loyal, devoted and active 
in the program of the Church. 

They love their Church and they love their Lord, and they 
are at the task of building the Kingdom of Christ in this great 
northwest. I wish personally to thank them all for their hearty 
and unanimous support of the leadership of their resident 
Bishop during the quadrennium. I count it a high privilege 
to have had the opportunity of working with them during these 
years. 
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Freperick D. Leern, Restpent BrsHoP 


This is the official report as presented to the General Con- 
ference held at Kansas City, Missouri, May, 1928, and covering 
the years 1924-1928. 

The four Conferences of Indianapolis Area comprise the 
Methodists of the State of Indiana except for colored and 
language churches, together with. that part of the State of 
Illinois south of the Vandalia railroad. There are twenty-two 
districts in this territory. 


MEMBERSHIP GAIN 24,125 


Conference net gains for the last two years as gathered from 
the published Minutes are shown in the following table: 





JET VGBi OR 8g lan tes Eel reprd Pere earl eae ta bgee Ody 10,178 
WNorbhelndia nd ao:56 2.2 5 ose sas edie tke. Poe 3,543 
INOLUMWEStMENGIANG ty cccc aie.c.seove ace a ayers vad Gos 5,421 
Southern -TiiwOis gs. ccscs secs sca oes be Seats 4,983 

FROUARCEMS AI a oz hes ce src arene secs dain eek 24,125 


These figures include a small gain in probationers now on 
the roll, 485, an increase of 8,587 in the non-resident column 
and an addition to full membership lists of 15,053. The Area 
has made net gains each of the four years of the quadrennium, 
and each Conference, save one, has shown an increase every 
year. 


OVER 50,000 ADDED MEMBERS IN EIGHT YEARS 


One of the goals adopted when the Area began its planning 
eight years since was an increase of 50,000 members in the 
period which has now been covered. The earnest pastors and 
members of our Conferences took this objective seriously. There 
have been no evangelistic conventions, nor has any pressure 
been exerted other than that of Christian idealism and. expect- 
ancy. A strong, believing and purposeful Gospel has been 
preached in the pulpits of the Area with few exceptions. All 
proper methods of evangelistic effort have been employed in 
various parts of the field. The outcome is a net increase every 
one of the eight years since the organization of this Area, 
and a total gain in membership for the two quadrenniums of 
56,946. 
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The present membership of. Indianapolis Area is as follows: 








Full 
Preparatory Membership Non-Resident 

IGNGNEREY. ena oap.o15 6 2,304 116,822 10,208 
North Indiana ... 2,663 94,801 5,233 
Northwest Indiana. 964 66,340 7,542 
Southern Illinois . 1,321 59,981 5,312 
7,252 337,944 28,295 

Grand Total...... jdbc wath ob water giepe ou etle ip 373,491 


60,000 BAPTISMS 


It is a very satisfactory indication of Christian vitality that 
during the past quadrennium parents have presented for bap- 
tism 26,673 children. The adults who have received the rite 
of Christian baptism are 36,420. Adding the two figures, we 
find the baptisms running to 63,093, a gratifying sum. 

While it is doubtless true that a much greater ingathering 
might have occurred had more ardent endeavor been made by 
all units in this field, the above facts are certainly sufficient 
to prove that hereabouts are many sincere, effective Christian 
laborers, and that the heart of the Church is spiritual. 


$4,500,000 BENEVOLENCES 


The giving of the Area during the quadrennium to the vari- 
ous Methodist benevolences has not been as we would lke. 
Nevertheless it is something that for all these causes, disci- 
plinary and annual Conference in character, more than $1,000,- 
000 a year have been placed upon the altar. The record shows ~ 
Indiana Conference, $1,472,314; North Indiana, $1,623,636 ; 
Northwest Indiana, $898,520; Southern Illinois, $506,771. 
The total of these figures is $4,501,241. Among the factors 
which prevented advances in this direction are the clear under- 
standing of many that they were not to be called upon to main- 
tain Centenary levels of giving, and the unquestionable need of 
rebuilding old and obsolete Church plants and of erecting long- 
needed new structures deferred for years by Centenary claims. 
Another item has been the demands of our educational and 
philanthropic institutions for funds not covered in benevolent 
budgets. Increased pastoral support has also been asked for 
and obtained. 


GROWING INSTITUTIONS 


Of the four Methodist colleges in this Area, one, DePauw, 
has received large additional funds, mainly from the estate 
of Edward Rector. During the quadrennium two new dormi- 
tories have been erected and $50,000 expended on the heating 
plant. Music Hall has received $30,000 of improvement. The 
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increase in plant value is $586,072 and in endowment $1,624.,- 
673. Evansville College plans a campaign for additional funds. 
McKendree College, Lebanon, Illinois, approaches its centenary 
and has stabilized its finances, receiving high collegiate recog- 
nition. Taylor University, Upland, Indiana, has qualified for 
Indiana A grade rating, and has strengthened its financial and 
structural equipment. A half million dollar fund was recently 
completed, and another similar sum is being solicited. 

Our hospitals are five, at Carbondale, Ll. : Indianapolis, Fort 
Wayne, Gary and Princeton, Indiana. Gary has a large new 
nurses’ home. Indianapolis has erected a new heating plant 
and laundry and a great home and school for nurses, and will 
at once proceed with a new hospital unit, doubling its operating 
facilities and enlarging its bed capacity to 585 from 385, and 
providing for a later increase of stories, bringing the beds to 
785. 

The two orphanages of this Area are at Mount Vernon, III, 
and Lebanon, Indiana. The former institution has increased 
its property values by $54,000, and the latter has a splendid 
new location and buildings valued at $100,000, with a reason- 
able temporary debt. The Monett School for Girls at Rensgse- 
laer, Indiana, continues its good and economical work. 

Two homes for the aged, Lawrenceville, Illinois, and Warren, 
Indiana, have added new buildings, increasing their resources 
by over $100,000. 

The combined properties and financial resources of the insti- 
tutions above named are worth, less debts, in the vicinity of 
$10,000,000, a gain of over 30 per cent. 

Two other organizations are without much property, but are 
exceedingly important—the Wesley Foundations at Indiana and 
Purdue Universities. In these State schools Methodist families 
are represented by about one-third of all the students enrolled. 
The service being rendered at Bloomington and West Lafayette 
is both intelligently and spiritually directed. It is a credit to 
the denomination and a constant reinforcement of Christian 
influence. Steps have been taken toward the establishment of 
foundations at the State normal schools in Muncie and Terre 
Haute. 


A CHURCH BUILDING PERIOD 


A few years since the Indianapolis Area was largely without 
architecturally attractive and adequate church plants. The 
desire of our people to render a more efficient service, the pres- 
sure of competition from other denominations, the increase of 
institutions seeking to monopolize the time and thought of 
church members, and the demands made by the young life of 
the Church required the initiation of a resolute building pro- 
gram. The result has been the construction of a great number 
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of large, beautiful and usable homes of Christian activity. 
Every portion of our territory has shared in this undertaking. 
Only a few cases of serious extravagance seem to have occurred, 
and careful computations show that current expenses have not 
increased in any such proportion as might be expected. Indeed 
the overhead cost of running our churches has decreased in 
one Conference, has remained stationary in another, and has 
made normal advances in the two remaining groups. In a few 
districts debts are somewhat burdensome, but real embarrass- 
ments are not numerous. After deducting the existing debts 
our net gain in the value of our 1,853 churches is $4,893,424 
and the increased worth of 1,033 parsonages is $478,843, 
a total church property advance for the quadrennium of 
$5,372,267. 


VIGOROUS SOCIETIES 


Our Sunday Schools enroll 326,010 members, with an average 
attendance of 174,875. Epworth and Junior Leagues number 
more than 41,000 constituents and we have four really remark- 
able Epworth League institutes, including the largest in the 
denomination. Three of these institutes have very valuable 
assembly properties. A very slight decrease in some of the 
above enrollments may be accounted for by stricter bookkeeping 
or by imaccuracy in reporting. 

The societies of women in the Indianapolis Area continue 
their steady, proportional gain in numbers and in financial 
results. The Ladies’ Aid, Calendar Club and other bodies of 
local workers are devoted, unselfish and reliable. The Woman’s 
Foreign and Home Missionary Societies are models of intelli- 
gent study, stimulating administration and economic sagacity. 

Preachers’ Aid Societies in each of the Conferences of the 
Area have done effective service, and the resources of these 
organizations amount to $1,810,051, a gain of $385,895 in four 
years. 

Our chief cities have now some form of city council or union. 
well organized and active, for the planting of new church 
societies, the care of missions and the sustenance of necessary 
work in difficult neighborhoods. Several strong churches have 
resulted from the use of methods which promise continuous 
future developments. 

The Area and the Methodism of Indiana have councils, meeting 
semi-annually, and operating through committees in affairs relig- 
lous, philanthropic, educational and civic. The Indiana State 
Council is an incorporated body which has had eight years of 
successful life. It has made helpful decisions for its constitu- 
ency; has aided many general movements, including those of 
evangelistic and reformatory value, and possesses funds and 
real property. This Council of nearly 200 members elected by 
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the District Conferences voted at its last meeting to become 
permanent. 

The Indianapolis Area furnishes more than 15,000 subscribers 
to the Western Christian Advocate, helping to make it the 
Methodist paper whose income exceeds expenses. Increases of 
pastoral support in the four Conferences have ranged from 10 
to 32 per cent. 


CONCLUDING ITEMS 


My own personal effort has been devoted to thinking, plan- 
ning and co-operating insofar as: these processes might be likely 
to advance the interests of this portion of the Kingdom. It has 
been a constant care to seek improvement of pastoral personnel, 
and this has been measurably accomplished. Cases of moral 
obliquity have been as exceedingly few, as Conference discipline 
has been impartial and prompt. The superintendents and pas- 
toral forces of the Area can be compared creditably with those 
of any portion of the Church. I desire to express my apprecia- 
tion of all that has been done by our disinterested devoted 
preachers and of the generous co-operation and consideration 
of the men and women of the laity. 

It is a pleasure to be able to report that there are no apparent 
cleavages or hostilities between our forces. There are no gen- 
eral enterprises which I have initiated or for which I have 
signed any obligation by which my successor will be .embar- 
rassed, 

In closing my fourth quadrennial report, it is a personal 
satisfaction to me to know that whatever of value or demerit 
may attach to my pastoral career and my sixteen years of epis- 
copal labor, the work has not been financially costly to the 
Church. It would be possible for me to show that the entire 
sum of my ministerial salaries and expenses for forty years 
of labor have been more than met in each of two ways, in sums 
which during this time I have secured for Methodist under- 
takings from sources outside the denomination, and in increased 
values of properties which I have purchased personally or 
through agents for religious uses. My debt of gratitude to the 
Church—an exceedingly deep one—is of a spiritual nature and 
of the obligations of Christian inspiration and friendship. 
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Ernest Lynn Watporr, REesipENT BISHOP 


This Area includes the States of Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas, and a portion of Mississippi, 
covering about one-seventh of the territory of the United 
States. 

Our Methodist work near Kansas City had its beginning 
among the Indians. In 1828 the Ohio and Missouri bands 
of Shawnees were moved to Kansas under the leadership of 
“The Prophet,” a brother of the great Tecumseh. These tribes 
located near Turner, Kansas, on the hills to the south, seven 
miles west of Westport, and the mission was built on the hills 
between. . 

The work was begun in 1829, the following year, by Thomas 
Johnson, a member of the Missouri Conference, who came to 
work there. He built a log hut and began the first mission 
work among these Indians. In 1836 Johnson persuaded the 
General Conference to appropriate $75,000 for the establish- 
ment of the Indian Manual Labor School. At the same time 
the United States Government gave 2,240 acres of land for 
the school work. The lumber was brought from Cincinnati, 
the bricks from St. Louis, and in 1839 four buildings were 
completed. These buildings and site are now preserved as an 
historical park by the State of Kansas. 

The Delaware Methodist Mission was established in 1832 by 
William Johnson and Thomas Markham, both members of the 
Missouri Conference. This work still stands in the form of 
Grinter’s Chapel on the north side of the river opposite Shawnee 
at the ferry crossing. 

The third mission was the Wyandotte Mission in 1843. In 
1848 the Indian School work was combined at Shawnee. Out 
of these combined endeavors came these beginnings of our 
Methodist work which is now represented by Washington 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church in Kansas City, Kansas, 
which forms the connecting link between the splendid Church 
development of today and those heroic efforts of pioneer 
days. 

The Annual Conferences now within this Area are the Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Northwest Kansas, Oklahoma, Southwest Kansas, 
Southern, and St. Louis. 

The quadrennium has been marked by the initiation of some 
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important new work and by some important mergers and com- 
binations. The Area itself, with Residence at Kansas City, 
was formed by the union of the major portion of the work car- 
ried forward last quadrennium by the Wichita and St. Louis 
Areas. Three Conference mergers have been successfully con- 
summated during the quadrennium. The Churches of the St. 
Louis German Conference located within the bounds of the St. 
Louis Conference united with the St. Louis Conference, thus 
strengthening that Conference by the addition of $500,000 in 
Church property, twenty-six ministers and 5,000 members, and 
brought to the Conference the Central College at Warrenton, 
Missouri and the Central Wesleyan Orphan Home, also located 
there. The Churches in the West German Conference by mer- 
ger, became parts of the Conferences in Missouri, Kansas and 
Oklahoma, by virtue of their location. The Southern Swedish 
Mission Conference and the Gulf Conference and the Southern 
Conference merged, thus uniting into the new Southern Con- 
ference our work in Texas and Louisiana. This union has 
meant much added influence and enthusiasm and_the saving of 
much unnecessary overhead expense and overlapping of terri- 
tory and labor. 

Among the new enterprises we note the following: 

The buildings formerly owned by the Marionville College 
and valued at more than $200,000, which were no longer needed 
when Ozark Wesleyan was established at Carthage, Missouri, 
have been taken over and equipped for a Home for the Aged 
which, by reason of its location and the substantial property 
it possesses, bids fair to become one of the largest and most 
prosperous Homes of the denomination. 

A recent handsome gift made possible and determined the 
location of a new Home for Children at Newton, Kansas. 

The urge of a real need and an initial gift of $15,000 by 
the Grand Avenue Temple, led to the starting of a Goodwill 
Industries enterprise at Kansas City, which is capturing the 
imagination of the city and has become a demonstration of 
practical Christianity. 

A similar project on a somewhat lesser scale is under way 
at Tulsa, Oklahoma. . 

A new educational project known as Lincoln and Lee Univer- 
sity of Greater Kansas City, is being undertaken as a Christian 
institution. Though not listed as a denominational enterprise, 
it is given mention in this report because, according to the 
provisions of the constitution, a majority of the trustees must 
belong to the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South. The other partners in the enterprise 
are the Chambers of Commerce and the Councils of Churches 
of the three cities included in Greater Kansas City. The project 
starts with land and other tangible assets aggregating $1,750,000 
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and with affiliations already arranged with three accredited pro- 
fessional institutions now having a combined enrollment of 
nearly 1,000 students. Another affiliation now pending will add 
1,300 pupils to this enrollment. Plans for the erection of the 
Liberal Arts College are well under way. 

The new Lake Lotawana, twenty-two miles from Kansas City, 
with a shore line of twenty-one miles, heavily wooded practically 
the entire extent, will be, when completed next April, next to 
the largest lake in Missouri.. Through the generosity of Mr. 
and Mrs. Milton Thompson, a large and desirable tract on the 
lake shore has been donated and should make possible a summer 
Church and Assembly program for the entire Area. 

There are now sixteen hospitals and homes and ten institu- 
tions of learning under the auspices of our Church in the Area. 
Their problems are many, but they show very substantial prog- 
ress and are rendering an increasingly efficient service. 

At Port Arthur, Texas, the Church, through a business col- 
lege, is illustrating how such an institution can be used to pro- 
mote efficient. lay leadership in our Churches. 

The Evangeline School for French-speaking people at Basile, 
Louisiana, has been combined with the Blinn Memorial School 
at Brenham, Texas. The trustees of Texas Wesleyan at Austin, 
Texas are considering merging with the combined school at 
Brenham with the hope that a standard Junior College will be 
developed there. 

The University Senate, at the request of the Resident Bishop, 
on behalf of a commission representing Missouri Wesleyan at 
Cameron, and Ozark Wesleyan at Carthage, and Central Wes- 
leyan at Warrenton, made a survey of the denominational edu- 
cational institutions in Missouri. Some valuable suggestions 
were made in a comprehensive report, which look toward some 
possible changes and combinations in the interest of higher 
standards and more liberal support. 

Financial campaigns have been successfully consummated 
which have resulted in subscriptions amounting to $750,000 
for the Missouri Wesleyan and $1,200,000 for Ozark Wesleyan ; 
$600,000 for Oklahoma City University; $800,000 for South- 
western and substantial contributions for Baker and Kansas 
Wesleyan. 

At Baker the educational standards of the university have 
been advanced during the quadrennium in such a way as to 
secure for that institution the formal recognition of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. This recognition assures a 
rating which is accepted by the European universities. Dr. 
Robert L. Kelly, Executive Secretary of the Church Boards of 
Education, recently declared: “Approval of the Association of 
the American Universities is the acid test of educational effi- 
ciency for American Colleges.” 
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The following tabulations constitute a record of real achieve- 
ment and progress: 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Endow- Stu- In- De- 


Name , Property Increase ment Increase dents crease crease 
Baker...... Mca $600,000 $175,000 $1,000,000 $220,000 525 8 
Blinn Memorial.... 163, 000 17, 500 67, 000 21,0389 114 .... 11 


Central Wesleyan.. 246,000 29;000 2317000 104,000 440 |... .... 
(Including Academy) 
Kansas Wesleyan.. 965,000 419, 500 284, 163 70, 280 02 ies ence vs iss 


Missouri Wesleyan. 439,000 4,000 423, 200 165, 500 BY Ug ee 5 
Oklahoma City.... 422,000 105, 000 200, 000 150,000 1,430 1,107 .... 
Port Arthur. ...... 126, 886 9,213 28,514 15,514 509 = 165 
Ozark Wesleyan... 353,413 221,913 276, 954 245, 454 490 421 
Southwestern...... 679,000 148,000 1,354,806 1,034,207 1,306 291 
Texas Wesleyan... 125,000 ZENO eacetrishe ci oe eres 26 8 


$4,119,299 $1,154,126 $3,865,637 $2,025,994 5,691 2,000 16 


This reveals a handsome increase in property valuation and 
in endowment, as well as a commendable gain in student 
enrollment. 


HOSPITALS 
In- In- 
Name : Property Increase Beds crease Nurses crease 
Asbury— Belleville—Goodland— 

Hays—Norton (Combined re- 

DORE): Arte ora eae eel eidia alse at $413,500 $223,500 180 40 51 28 
IROGHAUY. «6 eins pire es «3 digkee s Ae G26 | OO Batis versie of 145 ae 74 15 
Burge-Springfield.............. ba OOO meearela acai: 43 10 18 3 
Epworth-Liberal............... 50,000 50,000 36 36 21 21 
Freeman-Joplin.............-+. 416,000 366, 000 77 77 23 23 
Grace-Hutchinson.............. 246, 000 184, 000 90 50 47 30 
Missouri Methodist-St. Joseph... 1,250,000 750,000 225 145 70 35 
Oklahoma Methodist Guthrie... 174, 000 64, 000 40 ee 68 18 
Wesley-Wichita..............-- 786, 282 103, 782 215 90 106 45 





$3,027,282 $1,741,282 1,051 448 478 218 


Free 
Name Patients Increase Service Increase Decrease 
Asbury—Belleville—Goodland — 

Hays—Norton (Combined re- 

BOLDER en SB elo 2,167 850 $8,490 $3,220 ...... 
BORN INV Scar bE ohih tty.ciart peyton aaa 3,007 100 Te S10) pate ames $1, 382 
Burge-Springfield.............. 720 96 1,632 G8 Geeta ork Lai 
Epworth-Liberal (New)......... 2,658 2,658 9,500 ST50ON pens. 
Freeman-Joplin (New)........-. 2,880 2, 880 9, 666 OP 6OG gi eierecte- 
Grace-Hutchinson............. 2,266 607 7,491 CG) eres ore 
Missouri Methodist-St. Joseph. . . 3,827 1,427 9, OO0i5 sncamtusttel © acres 
Oklahoma Methodist-Guthrie... 2,944 70 18, 000 STOOD tee ten 
Wesley-Wichita..............5- 4,807 1,993 13, 682 2608 Fei eens, 


$25,276 $10,681 $150,271 $38,624 $1,382 


HOMES ‘ 


The Home for the Aged at Topeka has a property valuatio1 
of $242,000 (property and equipment), and has seventy-three 
uests. 
- The Home for the Aged at Marionville has a property valua- ’ 
tion of $201,250 and cares for thirty-four guests. 
The Home for Children at Warrenton has a property valua- 
tion of $150,000, and cares for a family of 130 children. : 
The emphasis during the quadrennium has been placed upon 
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Evangelism and Tithing. It is with some gratification there- 
fore, that we note that this year the Area leads the Areas in 
America in additions to Church membership. The Church 
membership is 317,801. The ministerial support for the quad- 
rennium has reached a grand total of $2,639,262; the value of 
the Church property is $25,793,738, and the value of the par- 
sonages increases this total by $3,798,900. During the quad- 
rennium pensions have been paid amounting to $379,885. 

The Sunday School enrollment for the Area is 350,780. The 
Epworth League Summer and Winter Institutes occupy a com- 
manding position in every Conference in the Area. Both of 
these organizations have developed wide-awake programs and 
have been aggressive forces for carrying forward the work of 
the Kingdom. 

The Kansas City National Training School, which is both 
a home and a school, has an enrollment of 153, and has grad- 
uated 101 during the quadrennium, and during the twenty- 
eight years of its existence has graduated 451 into fields of 
consecrated endeavor and continues to maintain its superior 
grade of work. 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Society and the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society report material increase in mem- 
bership and offerings for the quadrennium. 

A system of intensive endeavor under the leadership of the 
Board designated year by year, according to the World Service 
plan, has been worked out District by District, with the result 
that for the last third of the quadrennium, each Conference is 
showing an increase in World Service giving. 

The Methodist Book Concern has an ever-enlarging place in 
the work of the Area. The book sales and the distribution of 
Bible School literature have reached a new high peak during 
the quadrennium. 

The Area has conducted an office in the Methodist Book Con- 
cern which has rendered real service and which has been main- 
tained at a cost of one and one-half cents per member per year. 
The Episcopal Residence is pleasant and commodious and is 
located at 3939 Warwick Boulevard. 

The Central Christian Advocate has been a faithful, loyal, 
effective and timely helper in every situation and in every 
undertaking. 

The remarkable development of oil projects in Texas, Okla- 
homa and Kansas has challenged the attention of the Church 
and called for the opening of new work in these fields where 
conditions are so difficult and the demands are so insistent. 

In certain parts of the Area which were opened more recently 
for settlement, only meager buildings and equipment were pos- 
sible at first. This perhaps is the chief reason the remarkable 
Church building and equipment program is so marked during 
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this quadrennium. First Church, Tulsa, is perhaps the out- 
standing illustration of this form of activity, with its commodi- 
ous new Church plant valued at $800,000. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in Missouri and Oklahoma are comparatively 
equal in strength and have worked out between themselves a 
complete understanding in regard to continuing or discontinu- 
ing work in a given town where both Churches have interests 
and where only one is really needed. This involves more than 
an adequate exchange of property and members in two fields 
under immediate review, and calls for a system of book-keeping 
between the denominations over a period of years so that the 
exchanges need not be based alone on the relative strength of 
the Churches in any two towns. 

The first year of the quadrennium a Brotherhood Convention 
was held in Kansas City which brought together several thou- 
sands of our men from all parts of the Area. The information 
and inspiration developed through this remarkable gathering 
has resulted in good in renewed interest and in more efficient 
work on every District. 

The coming of the General Conference to this city and Area 
for the first time in Methodist history has created an unusual 
interest. It is devoutly hoped that it will not only be a school 
of Methodism to which thousands of our members will come for 
instruction and inspiration, but that it will be a center from 
which that which is high and holy and Christlike shall radiate 
to the last District and charge. 

Without the whole-hearted co-operation and the fine loyalty 
of the ministers apd laymen of this Area, this report would 
not be possible. 
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Bispor Francis W. WARNE 


I left New York July 5, 1924, to return to India via the 
Pacific and to hold a Conference in each of the following coun- 
tries: Japan, China, Korea and Burma, all on my return 
journey. This opportunity to visit and help in other countries 
I esteemed highly, and greatly enjoyed the distinctive experi- 
ences of each country and Conference. On my way to the Pacific 
I went via Toronto and visited my childhood home now in pos- 
session of a nephew, and preached in the church where I preached 
my first sermon, and visited the grave of my eldest sister, through 
whom I received my call to the ministry. Then I went West to 
Winnipeg over the Canadian Lakes and revisited the scene of 
three years of missionary work in a part of British North 
America which I had before coming to the United States and 
which then was a hundred miles ahead of the railways. This 
gave me a most unique and enjoyable experience in seeing the 
marvelous advances that have taken place. 

I held the Japanese Mission Council at Karnizawa, one of 
Japan’s beautiful summer resorts. ‘The Mission Council con- 
vened August 22 and closed August 25. It was for missionaries 
only and thus entirely different from all my experience in Indian 
Conferences where there are often five or more Indian members 
to each missionary. One day Bishop Kogoro Uzaki visited the 
Council and gave an inspiring address, emphasizing Japan’s 
appreciation of missionaries and urging their remaining long in 
_ Japan. He became enthusiastic over the sympathetic and states- 
manlike attitude of Bishop Welch, particularly with reference 
to the American Exclusion Act which had so deeply wounded 
the heart of Japan. That which seemed to touch deeply the 
heart of the Bishop of Japan was the appeal of Bishop Welch to 
Japan to be patient with the United States, a young nation, 
until it should grow up and learn how to treat properly a great 
ancient Oriental people. He said, “Japan can never forget such 
a sympathetic understanding and appreciation of her’ wounded 
feelings.” 

I next, after a most interesting trip from Karnizawa, held in 
Peking for Bishop Grose, the North. China Conference, which 
opened September 3. Tuesday, September 2, the missionaries 
met together and gave wonderful reports in English of thirty- 
seven departments of work, for the purpose, as they said, of sav- 
ing time in the Conference, which it certainly did, but as it 
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seemed to me at a very great loss to the Chinese Conference 
members. It was to me an intensely interesting and inspiring 
session. At its close I started north via Mukden for Seoul, but 
on. arrival at Shanhai Kwan (meaning the great wall between 
the sea and the mountains) the train was stopped as war was 
raging north, and as the railway authorities feared losing their 
train if they went farther north, I was taken back to Tientsin. 

Dr. Keeler has a hospital in Shanhai Kwan, and a peculiar 
incident occurred. The good doctor photographed me at sunrise 
on a high bridge over the railroad with the great wall of China 
and her mountains as a background. Over two years afterward 
I received a copy of the photo from Dr. Keeler with the story 
that soon after the photo was taken his hospital was filled with 
wounded soldiers, his camera stolen, and was not rescued until 
two years later when my photo, a copy of which was enclosed, 
came out in perfect order. 

This return to Tientsin necessitated crossing from Cheefu to 
Diren in a 400-ton old Japanese boat without any provision for 
passengers and whose engine broke down three times in crossing. 
I was without food, and these breaks extended many hours 
the time occupied in crossing. I was given a little dining room in 
which to sleep. It reminded me of a story told by Bishop McCabe 
in his famous lecture on “The Bright Side of Libby Prison,” in 
which he told that the prisoners for their entertainment organ- 
ized a “Lyceum,” and added, “you could see um, see um”; so as 
not to feel “um” I tried to ride and sleep on a little table a foot 
too short at both ends. 

All this made me miss three trains and I was late, but Bishop 
Boaz, of the Church South, opened -and presided at the Con- 
ference. This, I think, is the only case in history where the 
Bishop of the Church South, has presided at a Conference of our 
Church. I greatly enjoyed the warm-hearted people of Korea. 
They temperamentally and in spiritual capacity seemed more like 
our Indian people than those of the other Eastern Conferences 
J visited. I thought it was a great Conference. 

This closed my official work, but arrangements were made for 
my return to Japan and there I held two retreats with leaders 
of the Japanese Church on the eve of a national evangelistic cam- 
paign. In both Kobe and Tokio, we had meetings of marvelous 
spiritual power. I felt as though these’ alone were worth the 
whole trip. I arrived in Japan August 11 and left for India 
October 6. 

My visit to these Eastern lands profoundly impressed me with 
the idea that the missionaries and the Christian leaders in each 
country with equal devotion and consecration, are honestly feel- 
ing their way for the best methods of advancing the Kingdom 
in their respective countries. Exactly the same methods are no 
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more suited to each country than North China’s cold weather 
costume is suited to India’s heat, nor India’s hot weather costume 
suited to China’s cold winters. 

I had on my way to India the joy of revisiting the Philippine 
Islands. This was enhanced by the fact that I had had episcopal 
supervision of our work there from 1900 to 1904, that was before 
Bishop Oldham’s election, and therefore had part in all the 
beginnings. I held the first evangelistic services and witnessed 
some wonderful conversions. I administered the first baptisms, 
received the first converts into our Church, organized the first 
Sunday Schools, ordained our first workers, dedicated our first 
church and so on and on. Imagine my joy at witnessing the 
present amazing developments. 

I was disappointed on my arrival in Singapore at missing 
by one day a steamer for Rangoon and had to wait for a week. 
But I had compensations in reminiscences. I visited Singapore 
first in 1890, when our work was yet small, and have been com- 
ing here off and on ever since and have been permitted to under- 
stand and co-operate in the marvelous growth of our work in 
this great island world. Bishop Thoburn, being ill as he started 
on his journey to the General Conference of 1900, I was ap- 
pointed from India as his traveling companion on his home 
journey, but as he was ill I held for him the Singapore Confer- 
ence before I was elected to the missionary episcopacy. Early in 
the quadrennium 1900-1904, Bishop Parker died, and throughout 
most of the quadrennium Bishop Thoburn was home ill. I there- 
fore held the Singapore Conference during that quadrennium. 
It was from here in 1901 I went to Borneo with the first Chinese 
. emigrants and founded our work in that Great Island Empire, 
the outcome of which is one of the wonders of modern missions. 

In Rangoon, Burma, I held the twenty-fifth session of the Con- 
ference. JI had presided at the organization twenty-five years 
before and had between these Conferences visited Burma and held 
Conferences several times. At the organization twenty-five years 
before we had but two missionaries and a very small work. It is 
interesting to re-read the minutes of that organizing session and 
see how one missionary moved and the other seconded all the 
motions made in a whole session. I will let the reader imagine 
the joy I have had in seeing our work in Burma grow from 
those small beginnings to its present amazing development. That 
is but one of the many compensations of the life of a missionary. 
The work of the Conference was the usual routine with much 
encouragement. 

I then proceeded to my new home in Bangalore. When the 
Episcopal Committee expressed at Springfield their opinion that 
a Bishop should remain only eight years in the same Area, I had 
been in the Lucknow Area twenty-four. I left New York July 5 
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and arrived in Bangalore December 3; that is, I was just two days 
less than five months on the trip and held on the way the Con- 
ferences aforenamed. 

In India, at the end of 1924, I held my own Indian Confer- 
ence and the Gujarat Conference for Bishop Badley, he being 
held at home with other Bishops with the hope of arresting the 
falling income of World Service. Early in 1925 I held Sironcha 
District Conference and had to ride twenty-five hours in an ox 
cart to get from Sironcha to other means of travel. Next 1 went 
to Tuticorin and traveled over a large district. When the rivers 
were low, we would wade the streams, dry ourselves on the oppo- 
site bank, and go on. Thus I went on with all sorts of work 
until June, 1925, when from weakness I went into the doctor’s 
hands, for a term in the hospital, and was up and down for six 
months. I attended my District Conferences and was the speaker 
at one interdenominational convention. All this time I was too 
weak to stand and delivered all my sermons, addresses and lec- 
tures sitting. Thus I continued until my last Conference for 
1925. I presided sitting, preached Sunday morning sitting, but 
in the afternoon at the ordination service when I rose to ordain 
the class my head reeled from weakness, the elders caught me, 
carried me along, and thus I ordained the class. It was the 
memorable session at which the old South India Conference was 
divided. That closed my last Conference for that year, and I 
thought it was time to stop trying to travel and preach, so I 
laid up to give weary nature a chance to rest. I recuperated 
and gained sufficient health to have medical permission to be 
brought home. I came to Clifton Springs and remained there 
four months and regained my health. 

I was out of India with my illness fifteen months to a day. 
Hight of these months were given to travel and hospital and for 
seven months while at home recuperating I did strenuous deputa- 
tion work visiting thirteen Annual Conferences, speaking some- 
times two and three times a day, and through all this my trouble 
did not return, so I felt encouraged to returning to India 
(though against the judgment of my medical advisers) to carry 
on my work for about nine months and to close up my official 
life service. 

I wish to thankfully acknowledge the loving, loyal and effi- 
cient way my Indian colleagues carried on my work during my 
enforced absence. It is my judgment that during this quad- 
rennium through the help of my colleagues no interest of my 
Area has suffered. 

I have had nine busy months in India, after my return, and 
have held my District and Annual Conferences, and found the 
outlook everywhere exceedingly hopeful. At the last General 
Conference this Area had only “South India and Burma Mission 
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Conferences.” Now it contains “Hyderabad, South India and 
Burma Annual Conferences.” 

I had purposed retiring in India, but since my illness all my 
physicians advise against so doing, and I am therefore obeying 
medical advice, and sorrowfully saying farewell to India’s lovable 
people and this wonderful land of my adoption. I cannot close 
this, my last report, without expressing my thanks to God, who, 
as I believe, in answer to the many prayers of his people in 
India and elsewhere, restored me to health, and has permitted me 
to round out my years of official service in my beloved India and 
among her affectionate and lovable people. 
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Dear FATHERS AND BRETHREN: 


The Singapore Area lies athwart the Equatorial line. It 
covers what is generally known as Malaysia. This term needs 
some definition. Three great islands and a thousand small ones, 
together with the Malay Peninsula, form this territory. From 
east to west the islands are Borneo, the second largest island in 
the world, which has yet hundreds of thousands of acres of 
unsurveyed and largely unknown territory with a very sparse 
population. The second of them is Java, the most beautiful 
island in the world. This island is 600 miles long and varies 
in width from seventy to 150 miles. It has a backbone of mag- 
nificent mountains. The soil is of volcanic origin and seems 
to be limitless in its power to produce extraordinarily fruitful 
crops. It needs to be so, for on this island, with its exceedingly 
limited area, are some thirty-five millions of people. Except 
for the extraordinary fertility of the soil and the fact that its 
many rivers and coast line are crowded with splendid edible 
fish, it would be utterly impossible to maintain such a population 
on this island. The third of the islands is Sumatra, which lies 
across the Equatorial line running from southeast to northwest. 
If its most southerly point were placed on the map of the United 
States at New York City, its northwest point would reach pretty 
close to Des Moines, Iowa. It varies in width from seventy-five 
miles to 250 miles. It is a land of sparse population, of extra- 
ordinary potential richness, of thousands of square miles of 
jungle heretofore unconquered, and a future such as no man is 
able to even dream about. 

The Malayan Peninsula which stretches down from India by 
way of Burma and from China by way of Siam is poetically 
referred to by the savants of the East as the Finger of God. 
The tip of the Peninsula comes within ninety miles of the 
Equator, and at the very tip of the tip lies the city of Singa- 
pore, which is the throbbing heart of all this Malaysian world 
and at the same time the most cosmopolitan city to be found 
in the Orient. The whole of the Singapore Area abounds in 
certain immense natural resources. It is the world’s chief pro- 
ducing center for rubber. Almost 70 per cent of the tin used 
in the world is mined within its borders. Likewise, it is the 
chief center for the growing of the cocoanut, and more than 
60 per cent of all the world’s supply of cocoanut products are 
grown in this territory. Oil has been found in rich abundance 
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in several places throughout Malaysia, notably in the northeast 
corner of Borneo and in the southwest section of Sumatra. 
Coal also is to be found in many places throughout the territory. 
In addition to these, the chief exports are coffee, tea, spices and 
kapor. 

Gorermincntells the Area is under the control of two European 
powers. Holland is in control of the Netherlands Indies, which 
consist of Sumatra, Java, most of the territory of Borneo, the 
Celebes and a thousand palm-decked islands which look like 
gems upon these equatorial seas. Great Britain is in control 
either directly or indirectly of the Malay Peninsula and of a 
certain section of North Borneo. In addition to these, there 
is the North Borneo territory called Sarawak, which is under 
the independent rule of Raja Brooke, who acknowledges fealty 
to the British Government. 

The basic section of the population is fundamentally Malay, 
although this term must be understood to be a generic term 
covering a very large number of variations. In addition, 
thousands of Chinese attracted by better economic conditions 
have been coming into this territory for three or four hundred 
years, and they are coming faster in 1927 than in any other 
period. Likewise, in the Malay Peninsula, are to be found 
thousands of Tamils from India and from Ceylon. In addition 
there is a very considerable sprinkling of Arabs, who, in this 
territory, show a strong tendency to compete with the Chinese 
in money-making proclivities. Indeed, every country in the 
Oriental world has contributed to make up the total population 
of some fifty million, of which Malaysia boasts. For many 
centuries Malaysia was an unknown land save to comparatively 
few people. Now, however, the news has spread. Tales of its 
incredible richness in rubber and tin and oil and copra have 
been scattered broadcast until millions of people amongst the 
depressed classes in India and amongst the hungry hordes of 
the poorer groups in South China are looking to Malaysia as 
the promised land. Very large numbers of them have come 
here and are here to remain, and it is one of the most interesting 
sights in the world to study the development of these utterly 
different races, when for economic reasons they are compelled 
to live side by side. 

The basic religion of this territory is that of Mohammedan- 
ism. It is, however, especially in Java, a Mohammedanism that 
has been very largely affected by Hinduism and by animism. 
The Dyaks in Borneo and the Bataks in Sumatra are the most 
prominent illustrations of what still remains of the old animis- 
tic groups. 

“Methodist work was begun here more than forty years ago 
when Bishop James M. Thoburn brought to Singapore a young 
missionary, the Rev. W. F. Oldham, and after ten days of 
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special meetings in Singapore left Mr. Oldham to represent the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and to push forward as best he 
might the Kingdom of the Lord. He left him no funds for 
house rent or for support. This fact immediately threw the 
new mission into the self-supporting column and this probably 
is the reason why up to this time the work has been so largely 
a self-supporting work. Every student of missions who gives 
time enough to see the Malay Peninsula is mightily impressed 
by the advance made by our mission. Great schools are found 
in each of the centers. In the Peninsula we are strongly 
intrenched in the affections and in the confidence of the com- 
munity. In 1927 we dedicated the new girls’ school in Malacca, 
the new girls’ school at Klang, a great new building for the 
boys’ school at Kuala Lumpur and a magnificent new girls’ 
school at Ipoh. For the magnificent boys’ school building in 
Kuala Lumpur and for the girls’ school at Klang, not one dollar 
was received from American sources. The Kuala Lumpuh 
School, costing about $130,000, was paid for by a grant of one- 
half its cost from the Government, the other half being raised 
from citizens of the community, the larger portion coming from 
Chinese. The funds for the beautiful new girls’ school at Klang 
were all raised from the locality, the Mohammedan Sultan of 
the State of Selangor contributing $2,500 and, wonder of won- 
ders, the Hindu Temple also contributing $500. This is surely 
a break in the wall of prejudice. In proportion to its size the 
funds raised locally in Malacca comprise the greatest victory 
in the line of local subscriptions that this quadrennium records. 
The year 1927 will show a grand total of not less than a 
quarter of a million dollars raised locally in the various com- 
munities for new school buildings or for additions. An equal 
amount was contributed by the Government, which is wise 
enough to recognize the magnificent service rendered by the 
mission schools and generous enough to help the work along. 
Throughout the Peninsula in schools of different kinds we 
have all together some 12,000 students. These schools present 
an opportunity which can hardly be surpassed or equalled any 
place in the world for the direct teaching of the principles of 
the Gospel of Christ. During the quadrennium especial stress 
has been placed upon the evangelistic phase of the task and 
very gracious results have been recorded in each of the great 
schools. The visit of Doctor E. Stanley Jones to this territory 
in 1927 put added emphasis upon this phase of the work. 
Church life, too, has been moving apace during this quadren- 
nium. Exclusive of a few special gifts we have received prac- 
tically no funds for property purposes from the Board of Foreign 
Missions and in addition to no funds for property matters, in 
common with the rest of the mission world, we have been faced 
with the disastrous cut which will make this quadrennium for- 
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ever memorable. Nevertheless, we have dedicated in the Area 
in these four years no less than twenty-two churches and others 
are immediately in prospect. These range all the way from the 
magnificent Telok Ayer Church in Singapore to the small jungle 
churches in Sumatra, such as we have built at Hoeta Padang 
and Bandar Poeloe. This record in the face of practically no 
help from the United States shows the clutch that the Church 
is getting upon the Christian people throughout the territory. 
The splendid, commodious and cathedral-like building con- 
structed at Sibu in Sarawak, is a magnificent example of enthu- 
siastic co-operation. This Church is known as the Masland 
Memorial and was so named because of the generous contribu- 
tion made by the late Mr. C. W. Masland, who for a number of 
years was one of the managers of the Board of Foreign Missions. 

Church building development in Singapore city has moved 
very strongly. The Tamil Church, built by the sacrificial efforts 
of its members, is a distinct credit to the denomination. The 
new Geylang Church and school and parsonage make a com- 
bination rarely equalled in any Oriental city. A magnificent 
lot has been secured for the new Straits Chinese Church and 
plans are now in process. This church will be called the Bickley 
Memorial and will be a fitting monument to the sacrificial sery- 
ice rendered by my predecessor. This will be the largest and 
finest church in the Area. 

Until 1927 our work in Java and West Borneo was moving 
along in strong and steady lines. During 1927, however, a 
decision was reached, helped by the advice of Corresponding 
Secretary Diffendorfer, that we should probably add much more 
to the Kingdom values in this territory if our work in the 
Netherlands Indies could be concentrated in a rather limited 
area instead of stretching over such enormous spaces. This 
situation was very carefully studied and after some months of 
deliberation it was decided to concentrate our work largely on 
the east coast of Sumatra. It is difficult to find words sufficient 
to present the spirit of self-forgetfulness shown at every turn 
in the deliberations by the little group of missionaries in Java 
and West Borneo. It was only by keeping their eyes firmly 
fixed on what they were convinced was the greatest progress 
for the Kingdom of God that they could bring themselves to 
surrender to the Dutch Mission the work in which they had 
been laboring in some instances for twenty years. Adjustments, 
however, have now been completed and an attempt will be made 
to do a significant piece of constructive work in a somewhat 
limited Area in Sumatra. In that wonderful island we already 
have a magnificent center at Medan and subcenters at a dozen 
other points. These will be strengthened, and it is the confident 
expectation of all who have given time to this matter that the 
development of the next twenty years in the Sumatra mission 
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field will be one of the most striking that the Orient has known. 

This Area, in one of its sections, has an utterly unique mis- 
sion. I refer to the Sarawak District of the Malaya Conference. 
This whole territory up the Rejang River and its tributaries 
twenty-five years ago was absolute jungle. Here and there were 
found occasional groups of Dyaks aboriginal jungle men. 
Through mission auspices, small colonies of Chinese, largely 
Foochows, were brought into this territory. This mission has 
grown marvelously and when one visits place after place where 
thousands of Chinese are to be found, one can only give God 
the glory for what has been accomplished. If some parts of 
it look a little rough, that is merely to say that pioneering in 
any land has a touch of roughness, but with the retreat of the 
jungle we record also the passing of the purely pioneer condi- 
tions. God has very greatly used the multiplied abilities of 
Brother J. M. Hoover and his equally capable wife in leading 
this mission to its present enviable position. 

Early in 1927 this Area had opportunity to witness a bit of 
poetry in action when, pursuant to the direction of the Board 
of Bishops, Bishop William F. Oldham visited the Area. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Oldham and they were received with. 
high acclaim in every section of the territory. It has been given 
to few men to plant the seeds of a mighty tree and to come back 
to this place forty years afterwards and see that tree grown into 
wondrous size. Changing the figure a little the tree has become 
a great forest. Where forty-two years ago there was a little 
handful of Christians there are now thousands. Where forty- 
two years ago there was one little school with fifteen or twenty 
pupils there are now 15,000 pupils in the schools of the Area. 
God has done wondrous things through the work initiated by 
Bishop Oldham, and his visit in 1927 was a benediction for all 
whom he touched. 

The missionary group in this territory is of an exceedingly 
high personnel. The Board of Foreign Missions and the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society have both sent to this field 
some of the very finest products of the homes and universities 
of America. England and Scotland also have made very signifi- 
cant contributions and the men and women now on the field, 
I am very sure, in sacrificial devotion to the tasks intrusted to 
them are not one whit behind their magnificent predecessors. 
It has been a very great privilege to travel this Area and to 
meet daily these choice men and women who have forsaken home 
and fatherland in order to be ambassadors of Jesus Christ at 
the very ends of the earth. 

In addition to the missionary group there is also the very 
considerable number of Asiatic preachers and teachers, Chinese, 
Tamil and Malay. Some of these are well trained and effective 
members of their respective Conferences. Others of them with 
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less preparation for their work make up the large body of 
exhorters and local preachers. These Asiatic preachers in the 
teeth of grave opposition and despite immense difficulties raised 
by race prejudice, militant paganism and antagonistic religions, 
remain at their tasks year after year and are continually extend- 
ing the borders of Christ’s Kingdom. At an early date more 
adequate provision must be made for these courageous toilers 
who count not their lives dear for the sake of Jesus Christ. 

Methodism has made an enormous contribution to this very 
significent and dynamic section of the Orient. There is every 
promise that the future will far surpass the achievements of the 
past. There are few closed doors in Malaysia. The Gospel of 
Jesus Christ has an amazing opportunity. May Methodism be 
equal to the task. 
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During the past year our lack of funds has prevented any 
forward movement in erection of much needed’ churches and 
parsonages. What construction work has been done has been 
paid for by the contribution of the missionaries from their 
already too meager salaries, and the gifts of the people whose 
limited resources are such that they can not now give their pas- 
tors such support as they sorely need to support their families, 
which as a rule are large. Yet a few new chapels have been 
erected and others have been repaired. 

Our work here would go forward with leaps and bounds had 
we more missionaries and the money to support them. The field 
is wide open to evangelistic effort and the harvest would be 
commensurate with any amount of seed which might be sown. 
Our national workers would welcome more missionaries. They 
are now working in beautiful harmony with the American mis- 
sionaries. If we had the money to support them, we could put 
a native District Superintendent on each of the seven districts, 
and then the four missionaries now employed in district work 
could be employed in opening up new fields, holding evangelistic 
services, Sunday School, Epworth League and Bible Institutes, 
and in assisting the native superintendents in raising the salaries 
of the pastors. The churches are not yet able to pay the salaries 
of the District Superintendents in addition to the salaries of the 
pastors. Hach native Superintendent receives from our mis- 
sionary appropriation $600 and a little money for travel 
expenses. 

Two of our missionaries have been on furlough during this 
year of 1927. Dr. E. S. Lyons, who has been here for more than 
twenty years, and whose services have been and still are invalu- 
able to the Mission, will return about Conference time. Herbert 
J. Riley, who has been in charge of the dormitory at San Fer- 
nando, Pampanga, and pastor of the English work in that city, 
has been gone this year, and while on his furlough has been work- 
ing among the Filipinos in San Francisco under the Home 
Mission Board. During his absence Mrs. A. L. Beckendorf, wife 
of the District Superintendent of the Central District, has been 
in charge, and has done most excellent work. But this arrange- 
ment compelled the family to move off their district, and Mr. 
Beckendorf has been compelled to do much extra traveling. Dr. 
B. O. Peterson has been acting as treasurer of the Mission and 
in charge of the Publishing House during Dr. Lyons’ furlough. 
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He has done his work in most masterful fashion. He takes his 
furlough when Dr. Lyons returns. 

It is my pleasure to record that our pastors have shown great 
loyalty and devotion under very trying circumstances. Only one 
pastor has left us, and that was due to the impossible attitude 
of his wife, who had always been a hindrance to his work. The 
three Filipino District Superintendents are doing most efficient 
and heroic service. They know and love the Church and are 
most diligent in all their administrative work. I am considering 
the appointment of another Filipino Superintendent next year. 

Dr. J. F. Cottingham, one of our pioneer missionaries, is in 
charge of the Manila District, which covers a large territory 
outside of the city. He is leading his people in a movement to 
raise money for the supplementing of the salaries of the pastors 
on the weaker charges. His long experience on the Mission 
field, his use of the Tagalog dialect, and his untiring labors, all 
have conspired to make his work in the district most successful. 

A. L. Beckendorf is “a horse for work.” He has all the work 
of his district well organized, and has developed a large number 
of men and women helpers. I have found it difficult to keep 
track of all the institutes, conventions, and various meetings 
which he has successfully held during the year. By his own 
personal solicitations he has raised the money, most of it in 
Manila, for the erection of a very suitable boys’ dormitory in 
Cabanatuan, where a new High School has recently been 
located. A consecrated and capable Filipino is in charge of the 
dormitory. 

Last Conference I greatly enlarged the boundary of the Cag- 
ayan District, by including in it all the work in the Nueva 
Vizcaya Province. R. R. Moe, the District Superintendent, is 
compelled to be away from home almost all the time. He has 
no auto, and travels on pony-back, by boat, carabao cart, and on 
foot. Such devotion and diligence are almost unparalleled. 

The work in the Tarlac District, Brother Lorenzo Tamayo, 
Superintendent in charge, has greatly suffered by hundreds of 
our Methodists moving away into other parts of the Islands. 
But revivals, resulting in nearly 500 new members, have partly 
made up the loss. This brother was one of our early converts, 
and has been for twenty years a most loyal Methodist and sue- 
cessful pastor and superintendent. 

This past year the Pangasinan District, which had been so 
finely developed by Dr. Peterson, was placed in charge of 
Severino Cordero, one of our oldest and most efficient pastors, 
succeeding Dr. Peterson. This is one of our largest and most 
important districts, and Brother Cordero has proved himself 
equal to the great demands upon his bodily strength and also 
upon his administrative ability. He has more than met my 
expectations. 
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_ J. W. Moore is Superintendent of our smallest district, Ilocos 
Sur. In addition to the superintendency of the district, he has 
charge of the English work in Vigan, and supervises the Boys’ 
Dormitory. He has a splendid helper in Vicente Cordero, son of 
our District Superintendent of the Pangasinan District. Owing 
to the migration of many of our people in that district, and for 
other reasons, our work in Ilocos Sur Province is not making 
much headway. I am planning for a new method of approach 
to that district the coming year. 

The Pampanga District is in charge of another Filipino Super- 
intendent, Arcadio de Ocera, who has his district well organized. 
He has several very important building enterprises on foot, 
which will be brought to successful issue in the near future. 

We have instituted during the past year several ‘new dor- 
mitories for boys and also some new ones for girls, in High 
School centers. Much credit for this forward movement is due 
to the Wesley Foundation of the Conference, under the enthusi- 
astic work of 8. W. Stagg and his associates in the Foundation. 
All the new dormitories are in charge of native young men and 
women who have been trained by our missionaries. 

The fine property, owned by our Mission, on Rizal Avenue, 
~ one of the finest streets in Manila, occupied by our Publishing 
House, has been enlarged, and the income from rents will pay 
for the enlargement and improvements. This has been the best 
year in the history of the Publishing House. A capable foreman 
in the printing department explains the situation, and justifies 
the wisdom of Dr. Lyons in securing his services. 

I can not speak in sufficiently high terms of the work which 
is being carried on by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
The Mary J. Johnston Hospital is an increasing blessing to the 
poor women and children of Manila and vicinity. Although Dr. 
Rebecca Parish has been gone the past year on furlough, the 
Superintendent of Nurses, Miss Anna Carson, has been ill for 
much of the time, and another W. F. M. 8S. nurse, Miss Grennan, 
has been seriously ill and undergone several operations, and two 
of the nurses have been on furlough, the work has progressed 
finely, and the hospital never had a better year. Dr. Hawthorne 
Darby has been in charge, and by the aid of Miss Deam, Miss 
Maull, and Miss Carson and Miss Grennan when well, has most 
heroically and faithfully carried on the work during Dr. Parish’s 
furlough. When one recalls the rare medical skill, the long 
experience, the remarkable personality, the beautiful Christian 
character, and the high professional standing in the city of Dr. 
Parish, it will readily appear what a task faced Dr. Darby when 
she stepped into the superintendency of the Hospital. But she 
has proved equal to the task, and has already won a fine place 
for herself in the medical circles of the city. The Nurses’ Train- 
ing School, in connection with the hospital, under the fine 
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leadership of Miss Carson, Miss Grennan and Miss Maull, will 
graduate a large class of nurses in March. 

Harris Memorial Training School never had a better year. 
Too much praise can not be given to the Superintendent of the 
School, Miss Marguerite M. Decker, the veteran representative 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. She has been ably 
assisted by Miss Evans, Miss Hewson, and Miss Black. The 
effective services of all the graduates of this school have not 
been excelled, indeed not equalled, by any native workers in the 
Island. Their work in Institutes, in Vacation Bible Schools, in 
preaching, visiting, singing, praying, conducting revivals, has 
not been surpassed even by our successful pastors. 

The Bible School at Lingayen, in which girls with less educa- 
tional advantages are being trained as Christian lay-workers in 
their home towns and barrios, has been very efficiently carried on 
by Miss Thompson and Miss Pletcher, during the furlough of 
Miss Mildred M. Blakely, the principal of the School. Larger 
dormitory and class-room facilities are much needed, and a new 
and comfortable residence for the teaching staff is imperatively 
needed. 

Miss Dudley and Miss Wilk at Vigan, Miss Parkes at San 
Fernando, Miss Erbst at Tuguegarao, and Miss Charles in 
Manila, have conducted their dormitories and aided in district 
work so efficiently, that the whole work of the Mission has been 
forwarded by their ability and devotion. Miss Hazel Davis and 
Miss Pletcher have worked far beyond their strength in the vast 
territories where they have toiled as district visitors. Miss Erbst 
has been alone all year at the dormitory in Tuguegarao, and 
traveling widely in that great Cagayan Valley. She teaches, 
preaches, conducts institutes and visits among the people. All 
these women, to whom I have referred in this report, are doing 
personal Christian work, aside from their other taxing duties. 
Only by the help of God’s good grace and strength could they 
have accomplished so much during the past year. 

The enlarged Central Student Church in Manila is yet too 
small to accommodate the University students who desire to 
profit by the services of this church, which are in charge of that 
consecrated and eloquent preacher and pastor, Rev. S. W. Stagg. 
His furlough is due in 1928, but owing to the most urgent desire 
of his people, he has postponed his furlough for another year. 
This sacrifice on the part of Brother Stage and his consecrated 
and talented wife is deeply appreciated by the congregation. 
Brother Stagg, in addition to his pastoral duties, edits the Phil- 
ippine Observer, and holds many evangelistic meetings for high- 
school students all over the Island. His physical strength and 
high enthusiasm keep him going. 

The Union Theological Seminary has been comfortably housed 
in the beautiful new building on Taft Avenue—a real ornament 
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to that noted Avenue. President A. L. Ryan has returned from 
his furlough, and once more is at the helm. By virtue of his 
beautiful Christian character, his scholastic training, his admin- 
istrative ability, his sane, modern outlook, his popularity among 
Filipinos and Americans, his wide knowledge of all things per- 
taining to the Archipelago, and his captivating, youthful 
enthusiasm, Dr. Ryan makes an ideal president of the Seminary. 
Our other Methodist representatives on the Seminary faculty 
are the Rev. and Mrs. O. L. Davis, who came out in 1926. 
Probably Mr. Davis is the most popular and successful teacher 
in the Seminary. He also preaches to an English-speaking con- 
gregation of Filipinos in Manila. Mrs. Davis, an accomplished 
musician, teaches music in the Seminary. This young missionary 
couple are graduates of De Pauw University, and they both are 
making a splendid contribution to our work in the Philippines. 

The mid-year Pastors’ Institute, held annually in Manila, by 
the Conference Board of Examiners, Dr. Cottingham chairman, 
is a most helpful agency in training our Conference undergrad- 
uates, getting them through their courses of study and inspiring 
them for their work. 

In closing my quadrennium on the Manila Area, I want to 
record my joy in being permitted to labor among such an 
appreciative and promising people, and to be associated with 
such able and consecrated missionaries. I do not hesitate to say 
that the whole world affords no such ripe field for missionary 
effort, and where so much is being done for the establishment 
of Christ’s kingdom on earth, with so few missionaries and at 
such small expenditure of missionary funds. 

There is talk in some quarters that the Manila and Singapore 
areas should be consolidated. To this I am most strongly 
opposed. The two fields are too far apart and each field requires 
the services of a superintending Bishop. But if such an unwise 
action should be taken by the General Conference, the residence 
of the bishop should be in Manila, under the American flag, 
where our very rapidly advancing Mission requires most careful 
administration. The two areas have nothing in common and 
can not be co-ordinated in any forward movement, as each has 
its own peculiar problems. Over half of the bishop’s time would 
be spent at sea. Far better a missionary bishop for each field, 
than any attempt to supervise and direct the work with only one 
General Superintendent, whose residence, most of the time, 
would be, not in Manila nor in Singapore, but on some tramp- 
steamer plying the waters of this vast, far-stretching region. 
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The Mediterranean Area comprises the territory around the 
Mediterranean basin—France, Italy, Spain, North Africa, and 
the Madeira Islands. It represents the oldest civilization of the 
Western world and the most strongly entrenched in its ideals, 
customs, thought and life. With the exception of North Africa, 
it is dominantly Roman Catholic in its religious spirit and ideals. 
In North Africa Mohammedanism has been the controlling reli- 
gious and social force for fourteen centuries. No Area presents 
a more challenging appeal in its difficulties and in its strategy 
to evangelical Christianity. Protestantism is probably weaker 
in France, Italy, Spain and Portugal than in any other section 
of the Christian world. In France it has made virtually no gains 
since the Huguenot exodus. In Italy the Waldensian movement, 
one of the most heroic in the history of Christendom, is a vir- 
tually negligible factor. In Spain, except for a comparatively 
few scattered congregations, Protestantism is practically non- 
existent. North Africa, once the home of the most virile Chris- 
tianity, has been in eclipse since the Mohammedan invasion in 
the seventh century. In such an environment, fixed in its tradi- 
tions and faith and intolerant of change, evangelical Protestant- 
ism has a most difficult and perplexing field. 

The World War profoundly affected the organization and 
activities of all the churches in the war-afflicted countries. Pas- 
tors were called to the colors or to other forms of patriotic service. 
Church members were taken from their customary occupations 
and sent to the trenches or were drafted for other duties. 
Churches frequently found themselves without pastoral over- 
sight and societies were drained of their most useful members. 
It was a period of disorganization and distress for the Church. 
In France, where our Methodist work was only seven years old, 
the effects of the war were disintegrating in a remarkable degree. 
- When the conflict was over what remained had to be gathered 
together again, reorganized, reinspired and readjusted to new 
conditions. Nothing in Europe is yet back to normal. 

In the midst of the war the Centenary was projected with its 
ambitious plans and far-reaching program. New enterprises 
were projected on a scale never before thought of by the Church. 
- Promises were made and hopes created that sometimes staggered 
the imagination of those for whose benefit they were intended. 
An official commission was sent to Europe to study conditions 
and needs. On the recommendation of this commission more 
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than three hundred new projects were outlined for Italy and 
France alone; $13,000,000 were included in the Centenary ask- 
ings to finance these undertakings. Expectations were raised to 
a point beyond anything our people in France and Italy had ever 
dreamed of before. 

The Centenary collapsed. The money was not forthcoming 
for the enterprises that had been promised and projected. Out 
of 162 undertakings projected in Italy only twelve were at- 
tempted. In France it was the same, only eight out of 148 were 
entered upon. When the Centenary period closed Italy and 
France were receiving less than ten per cent of what had been 
promised them by the Centenary. It was a period of disillusion- 
ment and distress for our work. Then came the dreadful cut of 
1924 when forty-two per cent of what Italy and France were 
then receiving had to be taken away. Disillusionment and dis- 
tress nearly turned to despair. Enterprises that had been started 
had to be given up, institutions had to be closed, pastors were 
dismissed and churches ceased. North Africa was not affected 
in the same measure as Italy and France only because the Cen-- 
tenary promises made to it had not been so great as those made 
to the other fields, but relatively to its work the disaster in North 
Africa was quite as great as in the other countries affected by 
the war and the Centenary collapse. Promises that had been 
made could not be fulfilled, obligations that had been assumed 
could not be met, enterprises had to be liquidated. 

The problem of the last eight years has been to gather together 
what we had before the war and to hold it. To save as much as 
we could out of the Centenary wreckage and reorganize it, and 
to inspire and recreate it into a compact and living whole. 

The membership of the area as a whole has practically held 
its own in spite of our vicissitudes; North Africa actually shows 
a gain, France likewise reveals a slight increase, and in Italy the 
decrease in full members is less than one hundred. In spite of 
our difficulties which have been great, we believe that real 
progress has been made in the work during the last eight years. 
The disorganization caused by the war has been overcome. Our 
churches are again consolidated, a spirit of unity and harmony 
prevails in every field. There is a spirit of hopefulness and 
expectancy among our people that exceeds anything we have 
experienced at any time during the past two quadrenniums. 

Self-support has made striking progress considering the poy- 
erty of our people and the severe economic and financial con- 
ditions under which they live. Last year (1927) the churches 
of Italy raised a total of nearly 450,000 lira for self-support. 
The institutions in Italy raised nearly 350,000 lira additional 
making a total of practically 800,000 lira raised in Italy last 
year for self-aid. Considering that our actual membership is 
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less than 4,000 it will be seen that this is an equivalent of $11 
per capita. When one remembers that the Roman Catholic 
Church is not self-supporting in Italy, but its priests and bishops 
are subsidized by the government; and when one remembers that 
ninety per cent of the support of the Waldensian Church comes 
from outside of Italy, it will be seen that Italian Methodism is 
making a very creditable record in self-support. In France 
equally impressive gains have been made. In 1920 the total self- 
aid reported from all the churches and institutions was less than 
Frs: 5,000. This is not strange, as the churches were just 
emerging from the terrible devastation of the war. The condi- 
tions were such that at that time very little could be expected 
of them. However, the reports for 1927 show that the churches 
alone raised nearly Frs: 200,000 for self-support in France, 
and the institutions raised more than Frs: 400,000 outside of 
the missionary appropriation, making a grand total in excess of 
Frs: 600,000 as compared with less than Frs: 5,000 in 1920. 
There are few fields of the Church that show so rapid a develop- 
ment in self-aid in so short a time as France. The showing in 
North Africa is equally impressive considering the limitations of 
the field. 
The question is sometimes raised by thoughtful observers as 
to whether the results obtained in certain so-called Catholic 
countries justifies the expenditures that are made. If one bases 
his conclusions solely upon the membership roll and upon the 
financial returns, there is certainly ground for serious considera- 
tion. But these are not the only returns which the work makes ; 
there are certain indirect contributions and certain moral and 
spiritual values that cannot be tabulated in figures or finance. 
The little Italy Conference alone has a record of forty-five min- 
isters whom it has sent to the United States and Canada for 
missionary work. It is doubtful if there is another Conference 
in the connections that can show a greater record than that of the 
Italy Conference in this respect. Again when one considers that 
Methodism is furnishing a virile and aggressive element for 
Protestantism, and is also profoundly influencing the activities 
.of Roman Catholicism itself, one cannot but feel that it is mak- 
ing a contribution out of ali proportions to the statistical re- 
turns that are tabulated in its reports. Further, if results are 
to be measured in terms of life, and from the point of view of 
constructive human helpfulness there can be no question but that 
the results obtained fully warrant the expenditures made. With- 
out offering any suggestion of criticism upon other social 
agencies, but rather commending them for the great and good 
work they do, Iam bound in truth to say, after eight years of 
observation and study, that there are no other social agencies 
or institutions operating anywhere in Europe with anything like 
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the results obtained by the Church for the money expended. For 
maximum returns on minimum investments the Church must 
be considered entirely in a class by itself. 


ITALY 


In Italy conditions are in many respects more favorable for 
our Methodist work than four years ago. The campaign against 
us In the public press has practically ceased. The rather violent 
and unreasonable opposition to Monte Mario has been discon- 
tinued at least openly. Such difficulties as are met with arise 
very largely from local conditions and are not a serious deterrent 
to our work as a whole. 

The most serious conditions we have to face are those already 
referred to, especially the Centenary. Since 1923 we have been 
obliged to dismiss seventeen local preachers who were doing 
supply work. We have also lost four of our regular pastors and 
there is a possibility that we shall lose three more because of 
financial reasons. Our pastoral losses in the past four years 
represent more than one third of the total pastoral strength of 
the Italy Conference. We have also been obliged to close a 
relative number of churches. We have discontinued fourteen 
schools and gne medical center. All of these closures have been 
made solely for financial reasons. All this has had a depressing 
effect upon the morale of our pastors and people, yet in spite of 
it, I have never met with larger and more eager congregations in 
Italy than on my last visitation to the field. 

Considering all that the Italy Conference has been obliged to 
undergo of opposition, disappointment and disillusionment, it is 
remarkable that its church membership has practically held 
its own during the period. This is good evidence of the vitality 
and strength of our Methodist work in Italy. 

A readjustment of the work and its administration has been 
necessary. The present policy is toward the centralization and 
the consolidation of our work in the larger centers where the 
opportunity appears to be greater than in the outlying districts. 
The entire work in Italy has been consolidated into a single dis- 
trict under the supervision of an Italian superintendent. This 
appears to be making for unity and economy of administration 
as well as for increased efficiency. It is also developing the 
Ttalian consciousness and making Methodism an indigenous 
movement in Italy under Italian leadership. 

Our institutional work in Italy is worthy of all praise. Monte 
Mario is rapidly becoming one of the best boys’ schools of its 
kind in Italy. It is crowded to capacity and is forced to turn 
away applicants who would enroll with it. The present govern- 
ment has shown itself most friendly in granting a permit for a 
new building for the school. A group of generous American 
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laymen who are interested in Italy are providing the money for 
the new building, which is now in process of erection and will 
cost approximately $65,000. The new building will consider- 
ably enlarge the capacity and the equipment of the school and 
make for its increased usefulness. 

Crandon Hall remains what it has always been, a high-grade 
boarding and day school worthy in every way of the great 
Church it represents. It commands the confidence of a large and 
influential Italian clientele who place their children under Cran- 
don’s care. : 

The Orphanage at Portici, Naples, is without doubt one of the 
best institutions of its kind in Italy. So great is the confidence 
of the Italian people in this institution that three fourths of its 
financial support now comes from Italian sources largely out- 
side of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The Boys’ Industrial School at Venice is under competent 
Italian leadership and needs only improvement and increased 
equipment to put it in a class with the best of similar institu- 
tions in Italy. 

On the whole we believe that the outlook for Italian Meth- 
odism was never more hopeful than now. The past eight years 
have been a time of severe testing but it has proved the spir- 
itual mettle of our ministry and people and they- have shown 
themselves worthy to be called the children of Wesley. 


FRANCE 


Three fourths of the population of France are not actively 
identified with any form of organized religion, Catholic, Prot- 
estant or Jewish. The authorities of the Catholic Church claim 
only ten million practicing Catholics in France in a population of 
forty million people. The Protestant leaders claim only 800,000 
practicing Protestants and the Jews are negligible. There is 
probably no large nation in the Western world in which there 
has been so marked a drift away from the institutions and tenets 
of organized religion as in France. , This does not mean that the 
French are irreligious or that they are lacking in spiritual- 
mindedness. No nation, with a single exception, has contributed 
so much to the noble arts, music, sculpture, architecture and 
painting as France. The debt which the world owes to the cul- 
tural contributions of France is incalculable. It should be 
remembered that great art is not the creation of materialistic- 
mindedness. Art is spiritual, it is the soul-seeking to express 
itself in terms of the eternal. Measured by its contribution to 
the art and culture of the world, the French must be considered 
one of the most spiritually-minded peoples in Europe. If they 
have drifted away from organized religion and surrendered their 
ancient faith, it is largely because they have lost their con- 
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fidence in the Church which has represented religion to them. 
To the French, religion is largely represented by a Church that 
is a foreign institution that is in France not to serve, but to 
dominate; not to give, but to get and to govern. An institution 
that is reactionary in its outlook, in its spirit, in its methods. 
It is not surprising that holding such conceptions of the Church 
the French have largely broken with it and their traditional 
faith has given way to-an attitude of scepticism and silent if not 
open opposition to all forms of organized religion. 

Every Church seeking to work in France must face this spirit 
of suspicion and overcome it if it is to succeed. It must demon- 
strate that it is moved by the Spirit of Christ which is the Spirit 
of unselfish service, and that it has no official or institutional 
ends to gain. That it has no desire to dominate, but rather to 
spend and be spent in its Master’s name. All this means that a 
vital, rather than a functional movement is necessary. Only a 
message based upon experience rather than upon doctrine will 
ever make headway among the French people; and more, such a 
message must be accompanied by an unselfish social ministry in 
which the minds and the bodies as well as the spirits of men are 
ministered to. 

Methodism in France is trying as best it can with its limited 
resources to declare a vital, experimental gospel, and to accom- 
pany it with a genuinely unselfish service to the people. It has 
its churches and it has its homes and social institutions where 
all forms of community service are rendered. Methodism has 
four social centers in France, Chateau-Thierry, the Methodist 
Memorial in Paris, the Croix Rousse in Lyons and the Foyer for 
young women in Toulan. Chateau-Thierry has already become 
one of the best known social works in France and Europe. It 
has won the confidence of the French, and in addition, it has 
gained the respect and the admiration and the support of that 
great body of Americans who are making Chateau-Thierry an 
American shrine. It is significant that our work in Chateau- 
Thierry is entirely self-supporting. It receives no financial aid 
whatsoever from the missionary appropriation. 

The Methodist Memorial in Paris has become one of the best 
known community centers in that city. Probably no piece of 
social and religious work has received more favorable publicity 
from the press than this center. The fact that the largest 
steamship lines and tourist agencies list the Methodist Memorial 
as one of the places in Paris that should be visited by American 
tourists shows the. esteem in which this work is held. It is like- 
wise significant that this community center, aside from the 
salaries of two American workers and one French pastor, re- 
ceives no aid whatsoever from the missionary appropriation. Its 
entire budget of Frs: 80,000 is raised from local sources. 
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At the Croix Rousse, Lyons, we have a work for immigrants. 
Since the war more than 3,000,000 immigrants, mostly Italians, 
Poles, Russians, Armenians and Kabyles have come into France. 
Lyons is one of the great foreign centers of France. At the 
Croix Rousse we are trying to minister particularly to the 
Armenian and Kabyle population. Few men are doing more 
to call public attention to the needs of the foreign workers who 
have come to France to find a home of refuge than one of our 
Methodist pastors. 

-At Toulon in connection with our Church we have a hostel for 
working girls which is providing a home and social security to 
worthy young women who are seeking to make their way in a 
strange city. Already it has attracted the favorable attention 
of many of the local citizens of Toulon and has become three 
fourths self-supporting. 

During the war the Methodist Church, like many other 
agencies, tried to play its part in human helpfulness. Among 
other things it sought to provide certain homes for dependent 
children who had been orphaned by the war. Three such insti- 
tutions were opened: and still remain open, though their original 
character is now somewhat changed. We have a home and school 
for. boys at Charvieu, a home and school for girls at Poissy, and 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society have a similar institu- 
tion at Grenoble. 

After eight years of experience we think it is but fair and 
just to say that these centers, judged by the fruits of their min- 
istry, are the finest Christian service that Methodism has yet 
rendered in France. Fully 500 dependent boys and girls have 
been cared for temporarily and permanently. To many of these 
children the Methodist Church is the only father or mother 
they have known since the war. We have sheltered them, fed 
them, clothed them, cared for them in health and in sickness, 
educated them, trained them for work and sent them out into 
life equipped for honorable living. The love and devotion which 
many of these children, now young men and women, show for 
the homes that cared for them are the finest compensation we 
have had in our work in France. 


NortH AFrica 


When Mohammedanism swept over North Africa like a con- 
suming fire in the seventh century every vestige of the once 
glorious and powerful Christian Church was wiped out, and to 
this day it has not recovered even a semblance of an existence 
among the native population. Except for the Europeans who 
have settled there in recent times North Africa is altogether 
Mohammedan in its faith and ideals and in its institutions and 
practices. There are a few small independent missionary 
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agencies, mostly English, at work among the native population, 
but the Methodist Episcopal Church is the only denomination 
represented in North Africa from Morocco to Tunisia. It is a 
field which we occupy exclusively. No other Church has entered 
or seems likely to enter the work among the Moslem peoples. 
This fact puts upon our denomination a responsibility that we 
cannot escape. 

The difficulties of the field for Christian missions cannot be 
exaggerated. Mohammedanism is more than a faith, it is a 
social and political system. Its rules and regulations circum- 
seribe and control the entire personal, family and social life of its 
followers. It is bitter and intolerant toward all change. If any 
of its members forsake the Mohammedan faith they at once 
become social outcasts among their own people. They have 
nowhere to go except to the Christian community when they for- 
sake their own. ‘To ask a follower of Mahomet to become a 
follower of Christ means for the convert the forsaking of father 
and mother and the breaking of every social tie that men hold 
dear. It is not strange that Christian progress has always been 
slow among the Moslems. 

And yet the efforts in North Africa are far from fruitless. 
Every institution that we have for children is crowded to its 
capacity. It was only a few years ago that it was difficult for 
a Christian institution to secure children; now we are obliged 
to turn them away for want of capacity and equipment to care 
for them. The demonstration of what Christianity has to con- 
tribute to character and life is having its effect. Many thought- 
ful Moslem families who want their offspring to have the best 
are now glad to put them under our Christian care. 

During the last quadrennium four of the native brethren, two 
Arabs and two Kabyles, have been adjudged worthy of the privi- 
lege of full fellowship in the Methodist ministry. They have 
been admitted to the Conference and granted ordinations as 
deacons and elders. They are only the first fruits of a larger 
harvest that is to follow. -Many others will follow within a 
generation. They represent the results of these who have sowed 
and reaped only tears, and we who have come after them have 
gathered their sheaves. Gradually the native constituency 1s 
being gathered together and the lines of a real evangelical 
Church are slowly emerging. The results are not yet such as to 
give us ground for boasting, but they are such as to give us 
reason for gratitude and hope that the final fruitage will be a 
North Africa won to Christ again. . 

We are severely handicapped by two weaknesses which Meth- 
odism itself controls and can overcome if it will. The first is 
the inadequacy of our material equipment. After a quarter of a 
century we have only one respectable building in which we can 
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house a congregation. Every other place of meeting that we have 
is inadequate in‘size, inferior in appearance and often unsuitable 
in its location. It frequently happens that our greatest draw-’ 
back is the hopelessly inadequate character of our plants. Until 
these are:improved ‘to a~plane of respectability we cannot.go for- 
ward-as we should. The second is the lack of agencies for-social 
ministry. When the disciples of John came to Jesus and asked 
him for proofs that he-was sent of God, the Master replied, “The 
blind -receive their sight and the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed and ‘the deaf hear: the dead are raised up and the poor 
have the Gospel preached unto them.” In a large measure it is 
such a ministry to human suffering that will be our most .effec- 
tive sign to the Moslem world that we are sent of God. Yet until 
the last year, except for certain minor physical ministries, we 
had no medical work whatever in North Africa. During the last 
year we have made a beginning. In the city of Sousse we have 
opened a modest little hospital for women and girls where they 
will be attended by a woman physician and cared for by women 
nurses. This is the first and only hospital in North Africa where 
Moslem women can go and be ministered unto by their own sex. 
It is only a beginning. Twelve beds is the maximum of our 
capacity, but it is a beginning from which we trust that larger 
things will grow. Such agencies of mercy and healing for 
women should be established in every center of North Africa 
where Methodism is at work. It is by this sign of Christlike 
service that we shall conquer for him in whose name we are 
sent. 
SPAIN 


We have only two centers of work in Spain at Alicante and 
Seville. In‘the former we have a day school of nearly 650 pupils. 
We have a splendid equipment, strong leadership and a fine 
staff of teachers. It is in every way a credit to the Church. We 
think it is not invidious to say that it is undoubtedly one of 
the best if not the best piece of work of its kind that Methodism 
has in Europe. ‘This has been made possible by a competent and 
consecrated leadership adequately supported financially. Where 
we have this combination, whether it is in Spain or elsewhere, 
results always follow. In Seville we have an opportunity -even 
greater than the opportunity in Alicante, but we never have had 
an adequate property. The conditions under which they have 
foreed-our workers to labor and the equipment which we have 
given ‘them have been so meager as to make an-adequate. outcome 
impossible. It has, therefore, seemed wise to seriously consider 
the possibility of closing our school.in Seville until we can find 
a suitable plant for the work and until we can provide it -with 
an adequate equipment and give it-sufficient financial support. to 
put it on a basis where it can develop as it should. 
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The whole policy of evangelical work in Spain is in our judg- 
ment one that should be reconsidered. There is no question as to 
the opportunity that evangelical Christianity has in Spain. 
There is no doubt as to the openness of the minds of the com- 
mon people to the message of the Gospel as we understand it. 
At the present time there are only about two hundred scattered 
Protestant congregations in all of Spain. Most of these are 
small in number and poorly provided with the means for the 
proper worship and service of God. If Spanish Protestantism is 
to prosper it must have aid from outside. The task is too great 
for any one denomination alone and we doubt if the best results 
would be secured if the several evangelical denominations were 
to enter Spain independently of each other. We think the time 
has come when the whole situation should be carefully studied - 
to see if it is not possible to bring about a common under- 
standing among the denominations interested for a co-operative 
movement to establish evangelical Protestantism in Spain on a 
strong and permanent ‘foundation. We should be very happy if 
the Methodist Episcopal Church were to take the leadership and 
bring about, if possible, such a co-operation of the various 
denominations that are mutually interested in the propagation 
of the evangelical gospel in Spain. 


MADEIRA 


In Madeira our work remains about.as it was when-we reported 
four years ago. The limitation of population and local condi- 
tions make impossible any large expansion of our work in 
Madeira. The faithful work which Pastor and Mrs. Smart 
have rendered in this island for forty-five years is beyond all 
praise for its unselfish devotion to the people and the work of the 
kingdom of.Christ. We think the time has come, however, when 
negotiations should be entered upon with the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, to. discover if an appropriate way may not be 
found -by -which our sister Church may take over our.work in 
Madeira. It has a very large and successful Portuguese work 
in Brazil,.and its Brazilian pastors and people are keenly inter- 
ested in the Portuguese work in Madeira. This fact, combined 
with the further fact that the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, is responsible for the work in the Republic.of Portugal 
would.seem to make it appropriate and desirable that-the work 
in Madeira should be committed -to its care. 
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THE MEXICO AREA 
Gerorce A. MILLER, RESIDENT BIsHOP 


The Mexico Area at present comprises the five Latin American 
Republics of Mexico, Costa Rica, Panama, Peru and Bolivia. 
With close connections, fast steamers and good train service it 
is possible to travel from Mexico City to Cochabamba, Bolivia, 
in twenty-one days. Any adequate supervision of the work in 
’ this vast territory would require constant travel throughout the 
entire year. 

These five republics include widely divergent social and 
political conditions, but generally speaking there is everywhere 
a vigorous movement toward racial self-expression under the 
slogan of “Nationalism.” Organized labor, student federations, 
growing feminist forces, political demagoguery, expanding com- 
merce, military operations, territorial disputes and popular 
resentment over the increasing interference of the United States 
in Caribbean affairs all focus in a national self-consciousness that 
registers expanding life and adolescent effort to find a secure 
place in the family of nations. 


RactaL YoutTH 


Nearly everywhere in Latin lands are evidences of abounding 
racial youth and vigor and with a steady movement toward 
greater political stability and an increasing measure of democ- 
racy with its good and ill. The illiterate laborers of Mexico 
today are coming to new social and industrial privileges and the 
country is emerging from the long twilight of monopoly, oppres- 
sion and revolution into the morning of a new day of advance- 
ment in the essentials of human wellbeing. 

Costa Rica, with but one brief revolution in twenty-seven 
years, enjoys a stable and efficient government based upon popu- 
lar franchise. Panama enjoys peace, progress and political 
autonomy, under treaty agreements with the United States. 
Peru has made remarkable gains in the past ten years, and 
Bolivia is just now going through a social awakening that 
promises good things for the long-oppressed Indian of the upper 
Andes. 

In all these republics there is steady progress in public educa- 
tion, with modern schools and trained teachers in the larger 
cities. The outlying districts and back-country still have poorly 
equipped schools, if any at all, but the situation is improving. 
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Mexico in the past four years has opened four thousand new 
rural schools. Panama has a good system of public schools while 
Peru and Bolivia are making good gains in popular education. 

In spite of this our often poorly equipped and under-staffed 
Mission schools continue to hold a place of educational leader- 
ship in these lands. The explanation lies in the general apprecia- 
tion of the high morale of our institutions and the desire that 
children learn English and escape the heavy catechetical require- 
ments of schools religiously dominated by Roman priests. The 
recent campaign for educational advance in South America will 
do much to put our leading schools in position of permanent 
advantage among these peoples. 


THE Latin ContTRIBUTION 


At present anything that savors of Pan-Americanism is un- 
popular in Latin America, due largely to growing distrust of the 
United States, as focused by the recent intervention in Nica- 
ragua. This has its unfortunate effect upon the work of our 
missions, but informed people do distinguish between the policies 
of the State Department and the principles and practice of a 
World Church which knows no political affiliations nor national 
frontiers. 

We of the North need to know how fine and valuable is the 
contribution that Latin America has yet to make to the final 
blend of humanity in the western world. There are reasons to 
look in the coming years for a bi-lingual, unified, all-American 
civilization with sympathetic mutual understanding between the 
peoples of the two languages, two racial viewpoints and two 
religious systems of the Latin and the English-speaking 
Americas. But first we of the North need a better understanding 
of the fineness of culture, the warmth of heart, the high capacity 
for friendship, the gracious social courtesy of our neighbors, and 
in truth, we ourselves might use a larger measure of these graces 
in our more blunt and materialistic civilization. 


READJUSTMENTS 


The quadrennium has been one of rending readjustments that 
have cost us some of the hard-won results of past service and 
sacrifice. We are now working with about one-half the annual 
resources of money and missionaries that we thought constituted 
a minimum four years ago. There is no margin anywhere; no 
replacements are possible for sickness, accidents or furloughs. If 
a man falls his work falls with him. Much work has been aban- 
doned, native self-support has been pushed sometimes to the 
breaking-point, but with all I have yet to hear the first com- 
plaint from any national worker. Everywhere the response of 
our people has equalled the sacrifices of our missionaries. 
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NATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


The quadrennium has seen a steady and rapid development 
of national-leadership. In Mexico every Pastor, District Super- 
intendent and teacher of the schools of the Board of Foreign 
Missions (with the exception of one man) is a Mexican and 
everywhere there is deepening of the sense of responsibility for 
the conduct of the work. In the entire area we have left but 
fifteen married. couples and eight single teachers. This speaks 
high praise for our fine national leadership. 


INADEQUATE EQUIPMENT 


As compared with other lands, Latin America Methodism is 
noted for its inadequate evangelistic equipment. Our people 
“ meet in rented rooms, wretched hovels, barren and uninviting 
halls, in some cases scarcely fit for domestic animals. In all. 
Peru we have one small church building, in Bolivia not even 
one. Panama has three chapels, Costa Rica one. We can never 
expect the sensitive, educated Latin to meet with us in such 
quarters; we would not do it ourselves were we in his place. 
Many pupils in our schools come from better class homes, but 
with such conditions surrounding our churches, much of the 
religious influence of the schools sinks out of sight when the 
pupils return to their home surroundings. If we had better 
churches and better trained pastors, the religious value of our 
schools might be conserved and intensified in the after lives of 
our students and their families. 


TEVANGELISTIC RESULTS 


There is abroad an idea that Latin America is not a fruitful 
field for evangelistic work. No greater mistake could be made. 
To say that we have not taken our evangelistic work very 
seriously would be nearer the truth. We are sometimes reminded 
that we are not working primarily to make Methodists but to 
leaven life, which has a plausible sound, but unless we can 
gather the results of our teaching into some organized expres- 
sion of the Christian fellowship and service, much of our efforts 
will be and now are arrows shot into the air. Lacking any 
definite target they will come down no one knows where and be 
lost in the desert sands of indifference and neglect. One’ of our 
weaknesses is the lack of effective co-ordination between the 
religious work of our schools and that of the churches. 

Considering our poor equipment and comparatively untrained 
ministry we have achieved remarkable results. After fifty years 
of work in Latin America’ we had more members and self support 
than were attained in China in the same length of time and with 
less investment of men and money. In evangelistic leadership 
our national men are winning high and deserved’ praise from all 
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who know their works. In self support we have reason for pride 
in the high level attained in all our fields. There is:a' ready and 
sincere response to the Gospel message wherever intelligently and 
sympathetically presented amid surroundings that do: not cancel 
the effect of the sermon. If we were to devote more attention to 
the training of a really effective national ministry instead of so 
much to the general leavening of the social whole, without expec- 
tation of organized expression, we might in a few years develop 
a strong church. In general we have reversed the historical 
order of Churches first, and then institutions to care for the 
expanding life and increasing needs of a growing membership, 
and have founded institutions first, hoping that churches might 
grow out of them. With limited resources we have not been 
able to give thorough training to our native leaders and we have 
been compelled to fill our schools with pupils whose fathers are 
able to pay high tuitions, thereby widening the gap between our 
educational and evangelistic work. We hold to the interpretation 
of the Good News in the widest and deepest terms of every 
human need and interest, but it would seem that our primary 
responsibility would be the carrying out of the Great Commission 
to go everywhere and evangelize everybody who will accept our 
message. A Mission School is an excellent place in which to 
evangelize the future leaders of the land but we need also some 
adequate church organizacion for conserving these results. 

The past three years have been marked by various spontaneous 
religious awakenings here and there throughout the area. 
Humble laymen have begun work among their neighbors, 
students have offered themselves for Christian service, men have 
tramped over long trails asking for some one to bring a Gospel 
message, good revivals have characterized nearly all our organ- 
ized churches. The harvest is ready for reapers. 


Our EFFECTIVE SYSTEM 


With all gratitude for all good done by all agencies in all 
places, we also recognize the very high effectiveness throughout 
the Area of our own system of organization and administration, 
whereby the Annual Conference becomes the basis of a new and 
automatically autonomous work in every land. Our mission- 
aries do not meet apart by themselves to determine what may be 
good for the national pastors and mission agencies, but we are 
giving our national leaders a very large part in administrative 
and financial responsibility. There are no abuses of this pro- 
cedure and the national men are rendering service of the highest 
value in our administrative councils. 


Co-OPERATION 


Methodism is notable for its spirit of co-operation with all 
who exalt our Lord and travel our way and in Latin America 
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we have heartily entered into every forward-looking measure for 
the elimination of competition and the better co-ordination of all 
evangelical agencies. However, at the present time, co-operation 
among evangelical churches is at rather a low ebb, due to the 
unwillingness of some of our ecclesiastical neighbors to enter 
upon definite agreements or to surrender denominational ambi- 
tions, which they sometimes call “being led of the Spirit.” 


NATIONAL MIssIoNARY SOCIETIES 


Our Church in Mexico is developing a strong missionary char- 
acter. The Mexican Missionary Society, reorganized in 1925, 
undertakes to aid struggling churches and under-paid pastors 
and to carry on work outside of Mexico, at present in Costa Rica, 
where a Mexican missionary took part in the founding of our 
Church in 1918. Our Mexicans are now seriously addressing 
themselves to the training and sending out of Mexican mission- 
aries to aid our work in Spanish-speaking lands. 

Peru has a National Missionary Society, which has made a 
good beginning and promises high future usefulness. The innate 
generosity of our Latin people makes them liberal sometimes 
almost to a fault in the support of every good cause and their 
scanty resources are often strained in their efforts to carry on 
the good work. 


Bo.Livia 


Heroic is the band of missionaries that have carried on under 
the difficult conditions attendant upon an altitude of two and 
one-half miles above sea level. We have two great schools and 
a promising beginning among the Ayrama Indians and hope to 
open a medical-evangelistic work within a year. At present 
there is a radical movement among the student classes of the 
government schools that promises to loosen the hold of fanati- 
cism upon the minds of the people and open the doors for the 
Gospel everywhere. 


PERu 


The British-American Hospital near Callao has been our 
spectacular achievement of the last four years. Dr. and Mrs. 
McCornack have made this institution known through the West 
Coast as an outstanding achievement in skillful surgery and 
medical help for all in need of such attention. 

Dr. M. A. Rader has given himself to the founding of the 
Fay Wolfe Memorial Bible School, which when inaugurated will 
send trained workers out to all parts of the country. 

The past years have seen a steady increase of the spirit of tol- 
erance and under the present stable government Peru presents 
one of our most promising evangelistic opportunities. 
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PANAMA 


Our one school in Panama has run beyond its bounds and 
has a waiting list of pupils willing to pay for the privilege of 
enrollment. The interior of the Isthmus presents a remarkable 
evangelistic opportunity and awaits only men and means to 
enter in and possess the goodly land. 


Costa RIcA 


Costa Rica is the gem of the Latin Republics. Beautiful for 
situation, lovely as to scenery, fertile soil, intelligent people; 
here we are challenged by great possibilities as soon as we can 
man and finance this field. 


Mexico 


The struggle between the Vatican and the Mexican Constitu- 
tion has so far resulted in favor of the Mexican Government. 
All ministers are required to register as such with the govern- 
ment and to be Mexicans by birth. All Protestant pastors are 
Mexicans and comply with the law as a matter of routine. 
Everywhere they carry on their ministry without molestation. 
Under orders from Rome, all priests refuse to register, claiming 
that to do so would be to admit that the secular government has 
jurisdiction over the church, which they deny. There is not 
now and has not been any religious persecution on the part of 
the present Mexican Government. 

Our Mexican pastors are a group of remarkable men, tried 
in the fires of difficulty, proved by all the tests of high loyalty 
and devotion, they are faithful, intelligent and energetic. Under 
all circumstances they have given worthy account of their 
stewardship and to-day are steadily marching forward to larger 
achievements in the extension of the Gospel within and without 
their own land. 

The quadrennium has been a time of testing for our people 
and institutions and we have been tried, sometimes as by fire. 
Out of it all emerge a stronger church, a focused purpose and a 
settled determination to follow to the end in the steps of Him 
who through tribulations has sent upon our people something 
of his spirit of service and has permitted to fall across our 
pathway the shadow of his own cross of sacrifice. 
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NEW ORLEANS AREA 
Rosert EF, Jonses, RESIDENT BISHOP 


Dear Brothers and Sisters: 


The General Conference of .1864 authorized “the bishops to 
organize among the colored ministers for the benefit of our 
colored members and population Mission Conferences—one or 
more, wherein their Godly judgments the exigencies of the work 
may demand it.” The bishops were to determine also the 
boundaries of such Mission Conferences until the meeting of 
the next General Conference. 

The General Minutes show that John P. Newman, a mem- 
ber of the New York Conference, was appointed missionary for 
the year 1864-1865, to New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Agreeable to the action of the General Conference, Bishop 
Edward Thomson organized the Mississippi Mission Confer- 
ence in New Orleans on Christmas Day, 1865. Twelve colored 
preachers were admitted on trial. In the organization of the 
Conference it is said that one of the colored brothers said that 
not one of their number was competent to act as secretary, there- 
upon one of them nominated J. P. Newman, who was duly 
elected secretary and served for two years. This Mission Con- 
ference embraced our work in Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas. 
There was at the time a total membership of 2,216, including 
our white work, with thirteen local preachers. Church and par- 
sonage property occupied by our colored membership, at that 
time was valued at $47,000. In this enlistment of property was 
old Wesley Church, valued at $30,000. Ames Church, which 
was in the list of appointments, was not given a valuation at 
that time. Out of this Mission Conference have grown the 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Upper Mississippi, Texas and West Texas 
Conferences. These Conferences are represented in this Gen- 
eral Conference by thirty delegates. 

There are in this Area 110,542 members, with 1,367 churches, 
534 parsonages, with a total property valuation of $4,709,198. 
A rather remarkable development, all things considered. 

These Conferences are now served by secretaries, all of whom 
are graduates from one or more of our schools and there will be 
found in the enrollment of these Conferences more than a score 
of men who have college degrees. Several of the men have re- 
ceived their Doctor’s degree in Philosophy, others have done post- 
graduate work in Boston, Northwestern, Syracuse and other uni- 
versities of similar grade. The rank and file of the men have 
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been touched at some time or other by some one of our schools. 
Among our iaymen are found many of the most representative 
and outstanding leaders of the Negro group in these States; men 
who are practicing law, medicine, conducting large business 
enterprises, directors of fraternal organizations, farmers and 
educators of high standing in the schools of these several States. 
The New Orleans Area furnishes quite a romantic chapter in the 
history of missions. This showing is a rather remarkable 
tribute to the type of work that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has done during all these years. 


CONFERENCES HELD 


Of the Conferences in the New Orleans Area I have held dur- 
ing the quadrennium: The Tennessee, Central Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Upper Mississippi and West Texas two times each and the 
Louisiana and Texas Conferences three times each. ‘The fol- 
lowing Conferences outside of my Area I have held one time 
each: Atlanta, Central Missouri, Delaware, Little Rock and 
North Carolina. 


EVANGELISM 


Special emphasis has been placed upon evangelism. Retreats 
have been held in most of the districts at which time a five-year 
program in evangelism. was set up and personal evangelism 
stressed. The District Conference is a popular feature of our 
work. In some of the Annual Conferences a summer and a fall 
District Conference is held. These are mainly conferences of 
evangelism. Revivals have not ceased, they continue to be of 
large service in some centers, but the task of winning souls has 
grown gradually upon laymen and ministers alike so that in 
group meetings, District Conferences, Annual Conferences and 
in the four Area Councils held, no opportunity has been lost to 
lay stress upon the importance and obligation of our ministers 
and-laymen for the winning of the present generation. Although 
there has been no remarkable demonstration, there has been a 
gradual lifting of the spiritual life. There was an increase in 
membership of the Area during the past year. This evangelistic 
uplift is reflected also in the World Service giving of the Area. 


MIGRATION 


In my report for this Area for the quadrennium ending 1924, 
I stated that the Area had lost 18,445 members by migration. 
There has been a let up in migration, although not a complete 
cessation. A few of the people continue to move northward and 
westward but the population has become a little more stabilized 
due largely to improvements in economic, educational and agri- 
cultural advantages offered to the colored people in the South. 
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FLOOD SITUATION 


The Mississippi flood was a matter of nation-wide comment 
and while it affected immediately only the Clarksdale and Green- 
wood Districts of the Upper Mississippi Conference, Vicksburg 
District of the Mississippi Conference and the Alexandria, Baton 
Rouge, Lateche, Lake Charles and Monroe Districts of the 
Louisigna Conference, all of the territory more or less was 
affected. The flood, besides the havoc of devastation, uncovered 
one of the sore spots of America. Along the Mississippi River 
the Negro population of twenty counties is seventy-five per cent 
or more, of five counties sixty-two per cent or more and of six 
counties fifty per cent or more. This section is the blackest spot 
of America in another particular. For the most part the Negro 
population were tenant farmers and were held to the plantations 
by labor contracts and in some instances the condition was just 
a little better than chattel slavery. We have church work all 
through this territory. Our churches and missions are more or 
less affected by the attitude of the planters toward the Church, 
and by their ideals for the persons who live on the plantations. 
The flood not only uncovered adverse economic conditions but 
was the occasion for some measure of improvement, not a great 
deal, but some, in housing conditions, in health and in the rela- 
tion between tenant and landlord. 


PROHIBITION | 


The Eighteenth Amendment has been of direct and distinct 
benefit to the entire Negro population within this Area and else- 
where. It would not be expected that one cannot find cases of 
infraction of the prohibition law in this group, but by far. a 
larger percentage of the people have been blessed in this era 
by soberness which has promoted better schools, better churches, 
better homes and larger bank accounts. In observing the de- 
positors of one bank, in a row of fifteen, thirteen Negroes were 
counted. ‘There has been very marked development in the home 
life. Homes of refinement, modest to be sure, indicative of a 
higher and better living are far more numerous. Prohibition de- 
serves the credit. That the largest bulk of the Negro population 
i within the dry territory is one of the compensations of 
ife. 


. 


CLEAN-UP WEEK 


Clean-up Week has become a fixture with the Area. During 
the first year of the last quadrennium Clean-up Week was pro- 
moted by extensive correspondence, report cards and other 
printed matter. Now the churches have accepted Clean-up Week 
as a fixed item on the church calendar.. The Conferences and 
Area Council renew annually their pledges to observe Clean-up 
Week. Many inspiring responses are given. In one instance, a 
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pastor reports that the Clean-up Week attracted the attention of 
the entire community so that the week following the white 
high school put on a Clean-up Week. It is safe to say that from 
sixty to seventy-five per cent of the churches observe, in the 
spring, Clean-up Week, which promotes the cleaning of the 
church and parsonage and yards of both, the planting of flowers 
and grass and making general repairs. 


HOMES FOR THE AGED 


Lafon Old Folks Home of New Orleans has increased its 
capacity and has made remarkable showing during the last two 
or three years, having been approved by the Community Chest 
of New Orleans and written into its annual budget. 

Mississippi Old Folks Home has been incorporated. A site has 
been purchased and paid for and money is being raised for the 
erection of a building on the grounds of the Gulfside Chautauqua 
and Camp Meeting Ground. 

Texas Old Folks Home has bought a very substantial piece of 
property in the city of Houston and has met the notes that have 
so far fallen due. 


DEACONESS WORK 


An effort has been made to place in some of our stronger 
and strategically located churches graduate deaconesses. In this 
effort we have had the heartiest and most generous co-operation 
on the part of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. We 
began the work in New Orleans with a supervising deaconess and 
two other deaconesses assigned to parish work. The deaconess in 
garb is welcomed. The feeling is that the Sisterhood is also- 
lutely necessary to meet the situation which we face on account 
of the large Sisterhood of the Catholic church operated in this 
section, particularly in Louisiana. Since the work has begun 
there have been more calls for deaconesses than we can fill. 


THE WORK OF THE WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


The work of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society is one of 
the most important features of our work in this Area. The 
Elizabeth Rust Home at Holly Springs, the Peck Home at New 
Orleans, the Eliza Dee Home at Austin, Texas, the Sager Brown 
Orphanage at Baldwin, Louisiana and the several kindergartens 
operated in New Orleans, are institutions that are proving their 
worth. They are well directed, well located and are having a 
large influence upon the life of our women and children. No 
finer work is being done in the South than the work of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society. 


TYPES OF CHURCH WORK 


We bought, five years ago, from the Franklin Street Congre- 
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gation of the Gulf Conference the church and parish house at 
Franklin and Saint Andrew Streets in the city of New Orleans. 
A new church was organized along institutional lines under the 
chartered name of People’s Methodist Episcopal Church. Not 
only have we built up a substantial membership, with this 
church paying its full World Service quota of $350 yearly but 
there has been built up the one best Social Service Center in 
New Orleans and one of the very best in the entire South among 
colored people. There are twelve paid workers and four volun. 
teers. Among the departments in full operation are the Child 
Welfare Clinic, Day Nursery, Girls’ Club, Employment Bureau 
and Mothers’ Rest Awhile Camp. 

On a whole the building projects have not gone forward during 
this quadrennium so largely as during the previous quadrennium. 
There have been built, however, a number of outstanding 
churches. One of the most encouraging building enterprises is 
that of the Wesley Tabernacle, Galveston, Texas, the Rev. H. W. 
Kelly, D.D., pastor. This church undertook remodeling at a 
cost of $45,000 and that without making application to or re- 
ceiving a single dime from the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension. This debt has been reduced to less than 
$7,000 and gives us a church modern in every way, in the heart 
of a growing population and stands out as a most important 
church enterprise for our group in the city of Galveston. This 
is an example of self-support, fine leadership and of Community 
Service. 


BETTER CHURCH MUSIC 


Emphasis has been placed upon the use of the hymns of the 
church. To Bishop Thirkield we are indebted for getting out a 
small booklet under the title of “Great Hymns of the Church.” 
This booklet sells for ten cents, and places a collection of the 
best hymns in easy reach of the people. The spirituals have 
not lost in popularity, but have rather gained, on the other hand 
there has been a lessening of interest in the ordinary gospel 
songs with the refrain. The fine hymns of the Church are find- 
ing a larger place in our church worship. There has been a 
decided improvement i in the choirs not only as to the singing but 
as to the personnel and to the serious approach of their task. 
This coming summer the Area plans to promote a conference 
on Church Music. 


WESLEY FOUNDATION 


The tax-supported schools in the States of this Area, as else- 
where, occupy a most important place in the education of our 
people. Our young people, of course, attend these schools and 
to meet the situation we have attempted the organization and 
promotion of the Wesley Foundation. These projects can be 
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mentioned only as am indication of what ean be done rather 
than what has already been accomplished. We have the begin- 
ning of the work at Southern University, Scotlandville, La. 
Here we have one of our best trained men, the Rev. G. W. 
Carter, a graduate of college and seminary. His wife also is a 
college graduate. They have access to the student body of 
Southern University. We have the mere beginning of an equip- 
ment. At the State School of Alabama, located at Normal, our 
work is in charge of the Rev. A. W. McKinney, A.M., who is a 
former college president. He is permitted to serve as chaplain 
of the school and has direct supervision of the religious life of 
the entire student body. We have appeals from other States to 
begin this type of work, particularly in Texas, where there is a 
great institution. 


GULFSIDE ASSOCIATION 


I reported at the last General Conference that a tract of land 
along the Mississippi Coast had been secured for the establish- 
ment of a Summer Training Camp, known as the Gulfside Chau- 
tauqua and Camp Meeting Ground. This enterprise has steadily 
grown in public confidence and good will. Two large and four 
small buildings have been constructed. During the season of 
1927 there were fifteen schools scheduled. Among these was a 
State Normal with the approval of the State Departments of the 
States of Louisiana and Mississippi. Also College Extension 
Courses were offered under the direction of New Orleans, Rust 
and Haven Colleges. At the dedicatory exercises of the grounds, 
held August 31, 1927, there were present Bishops Thirkield, 
Clair and Scott, Bishop Theodore D. Bratton, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, diocese of Mississippi, Bishop W. J. Walls, of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, and the entire 
roster of county officials of Hancock County, State of Missis- 
sippi. This enterprise has been investigated by some of the out- 
standing boards of America and has met with very encouraging 
commendation. It is destined to be to the Negro of the South 
what Lakeside, Ocean Grove, Round Lake and other similar 
enterprises are to the people in that section of the country. 


OUR SCHOOLS 


The schools in the Area are directed by the Board of Educa- 
tion and they are an important part of our work. 

Flint Goodridge Hospital and Nurse Traaning School—lt 
would be hard to estimate the value of this institution in the life 
of New Orleans and vicinity. 

So remarkably has the work of this hospital gone forward that 
the Community Chest of New Orleans has approved it and 
makes a substantial appropriation to its budget. We are looking 
forward to a new hospital. A new site has been secured in one 
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of the best locations that can be found in the city of New 
Orleans. The price paid for the square was $77,500, although 
it is estimated to be now worth $90,000. A committee is study- 
ing plans for the new hospital which is estimated to cost between 
a half million and a million dollars. 

The hospital received during the past four years 4,035 patients 
and did $45,799.51 worth of free work. There have been 
graduated during the quadrennium thirty nurses, three mid- 
wives and six internes. 

The nurses are employed by the government at the different 
Veteran Hospitals. They served gallantly during the recent 
Mississippi flood. We find Flint Goodridge nurses doing public 
health nursing in Saint Louis, Mo., Detroit, Mich., and Beau- 
mont, Texas; school nursing in the cities of New Orleans and 
Houston and employed as State Nurses by the State of Louisiana. 
Two are employed steadily in the tuberculosis wards at Charity 
Hospital, of New Orleans. Others are doing private duty nurs- 
ing in the States of Illinois, California, Missouri, Florida, 
Georgia, Texas, Mississippi, Alabama and Louisiana. Still 
others are doing institutional work in Illinois, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Alabama, Tennessee and Louisiana. 

Dr. T. Restin Heath, of the Kansas Conference, and Mrs. 
Heath gave eight years to this institution and under their ad- 
ministration it grew to the point where it is recognized as an A- 
grade hospital by the American Association of Hospitals. Doctor 
Heath was called to Bethany Hospital, Kansas City, and upon 
his acceptance of that position the Superintendency of Flint 
Goodridge was supplied by the election of Dr. H. W. Knight, a 
man who has had large experience, having been a medical mis- 
sionary in India and Africa. 

Samuel Huston College, Austin, Texas, shows a gratifying 
improvement in the student body and faculty. In 1922 there 
were forty students of college grade; at present there are two 
hundred and ninety students of college grade. 

In 1924 there were three teachers holding approved advanced 
degrees, all others holding bachelor degrees. There are now on 
the faculty three holding Master of Arts degrees, one with Doctor 
of Philosophy, one with Bachelor of Divinity degree and all 
others with Bachelor of Arts degrees, most of whom have done 
further graduate work. In 1924 the institution was rated as a 
standard A-junior college, while in 1926, it was rated as a stand- 
ard A-senior college by Texas. In 1927 Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and six Southern States approved Samuel Huston 
College as an A-grade standard college. In February, 1928, 
the college was recognized by North Carolina as an A-grade 
institution. 

Wiley College. Marshall, Texas, has grown gradually for a 
number of years. During the last decade, however, especially 
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the past eight years, its development has been more noticeable ; 
and particularly pronounced has been its expansion within the 
present quadrennium. 

Ten years ago we had less than 150 college students enrolled ; 
to-day Wiley has more than 500, counting students in the Exten- 
sion Schools operated in three different cities. There are 389 
resident college students. 

Wiley is now recognized and rated as class “A” by the State 
Departments of Education in Texas and North Carolina; its 
diploma is recognized by Harvard University as an accredited 
institution, and its graduates are admitted on approval by Har- 
vard, Northwestern, Wisconsin and Colorado Universities. Ten 
years ago, of course, Wiley was practically unknown in the larger 
educational circles. Hight years ago its enrollment consisted 
chiefly of sub-college and elementary grade students; to-day 
more than seventy per cent of its registration is of college grade. 
Ten years ago the personnel of its faculty did not have a teacher 
with an advanced degree and few of them were from any 
reputable institution; to-day each department head has either 
an advanced degree or has done practically all the work neces- 
sary to obtain one. Hleven members of the Wiley faculty have 
done from two to six quarters of graduate work. Every member 
of the academic faculty holds a bachelor’s degree from some 
reputable institution. Dr. M. W. Dogan has been president of 
this school for thirty-two years. 

Rust College, located at Holly Springs, Mississippi, for the 
year 1923-24, had an enrollment of 104 boys and 72 girls in the 
High School Department, and for the same period an enrollment 
of thirty-six in the College Department, four of whom were spe- 
cial students. For the year 1927-28 the High School Depart- 
ment showed an enrollment of 97 boys and 153 girls, a total of 
251, while the College Department had an increased enrollment 
of 83, 48 men and 35 women, all classified as regular college 
students, a gain of 51 students. 

The faculty of this college in 1923-24 consisted of seventeen 
persons, eight of whom were without any Academic degree, seven 
with Bachelor of Arts degree, one Bachelor of Science and one 
Ph.D. The faculty of 1927-28 consists of twenty-one teachers 
with degrees, fourteen Bachelors of Art, three Masters of Art, 
one Bachelor of Music, one Master of Music, one B.L.I., and one 
Bachelor of Divinity. In this college the High School and 
Junior College are accredited by the State of Mississippi. 

New Orleans College showed a total enrollment for 1923-24 
of 543. The total enrollment for 1927-28 is 887. In 1923-24 
there were 108 college students, at present there are 350. The 
total faculty in 1923-24 was twenty. It is now thirty. The 
total college faculty four years ago numbered six and the total 
college faculty to-day is twelve. All of the professors in the 
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college have done graduate work. Three have their master’s 
degrees and three will secure their degree this summer. The 
plan is to require the master’s degree or the doctor’s degree of 
all professors in the college. Instructors in the high school must 
have at least the A.B. degree. New Orleans College is now 
approved by the State Board of Education for the States of 
Louisiana, Texas, Alabama, Mississippi and Florida. It is a 
member of the Association of Colleges for Negro youth, the 
highest standardizing agency among colored schools. It pro- 
moted the organization of the South Central Association of 
Colleges for Negro Youth. Within the quadrennium the summer 
school was established with the first half of the session in New 
Orleans and the second half at Waveland. Three extension 
centers have been established which are approved by the State 
Board of Education: Alexandria, Lake Charles and Thi- 
bodaux. 

Founders’ Day was begun in 1927. The date is March 22nd. 
It was on this date in 1874 that the charter of the school was 
granted by the State Legislature. Bishop J. C. Hartzell was the 
guest of honor and chief speaker in 1927. 

Haven Teachers College, from 1878, the year of its founding, 
until 1920, the Meridian Academy, now Haven Teachers College, 
was merely a Grammar and High School, serving chiefly the city 
of Meridian. Since 1920 the courses have been revised, and the 
institution so equipped that both the High School and Junior 
College are accredited by the Mississippi State Department of 
Education, and graduates of the High School are accepted in the 
Freshman year of colleges in all parts of the country. The 
college classes have increased from 0 in 1920 to 170 at the pres- 
ent time. Before 1920, no special attention was paid to the 
securing of teachers with college degrees; now all heads of 
departments and head teachers hold college degrees. 

We have also in the Area Walden College at Nashville, and 
the Central Alabama Institute at Birmingham. The latter insti- 
tution is not being operated at this time. 


WORLD SERVICE 


The Area did not raise so much World Service for the quad- 
rennium ending as it did for the previous quadrennium. The 
third World Service year showed a fine increase over the second 
year. Each Conference in the Area for the third World Service 
year as compared with the second made a substantial increase 
with the exception of the Upper Mississippi Conference. Two 
districts of this Conference were hit pretty heavily by the flood. 
Even with the handicap of the flood the Upper Mississippi Con- 
ference showed a decrease of only $652.35. 

A very much better showing is registered in comparing the 
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World Service receipts with the total benevolent collections for 
the four years 1915-18: 








ConFERENCE 1915 1916 1917 1918 Total 
Central Alabama....... _ $1,986.00 $1,636.00 $1,857.00 $2,590.00 $8 , 069.00 
Louisiana. Se Ore ae 3,023 .00 3,006.00 2,703.00 2,340.00 11,072.00 
Mississippi. ........... 3,366.00 5,608.00 3,208.00 3,415.00 15,597.00 
LUE, ate sda seo 3,309.00 3,570.00 3,170.00 3,687.00 13,736.00 
Upper Mississippi...... 3,882.00 3,479.00 3,856.00 3,545.00 14,762.00 
West Texas...2........ 3,649.00 4,326.00 4,123.00 4,777.00 16,805.00 
Tennessee............. 475.00 889 .00 1,513.00 1,666.00 4,543.00 

; $84,584.00 

First Second Third Fourth Total 
World World World World Three. Yrs. 

CoNFERENCB Service Service Service Service 824 Mos. 
Year Year Year Yéar 

$92,348.63 $76,156.00 $89,204.81 $10,305.77 $268,015.21 
Central Alabama. 8,981.43 6,907.33 8,409.58 471.50 24,769.84 
Louisiana... . 15,968.61 12,413.78 16,808.11 1,380.00 46,570.50 
Mississippi 12,999.50 15,992.31 15,993.12 1,830.70 46,816.63 
Tennessee 4,714.37 4,487 45 6,057.25 1,029 .92 16,238.99 
‘exas.. 15,770.23 11,756.00 15,991.23 1,257.65 44,775.11 
Upper Miss: Se 17,409.80 13,940.55 13,288 .20 1,920.00 46 558.55 
West Texas: ....5....+. 16,504.69 10,708.58 12,657 .382 2,416.00 42,286.59 


When it is taken into consideration that our churches raise 
the bulk of their quota on Easter it can readily be seen that the 
report so far for the fourth World Service year does not indi- 
cate percentage of giving when the returns are in for the full 

ear. 
‘ In closing this report acknowledgment should be made 
of the fine fellowship that I have enjoyed with the pastors, dis- 
trict superintendents and laymen of the New Orleans Area. 
They have been generous and cordial in the support of the Area 
program and to them all credit is due for whatever success has 
been achieved. For all time to come the larger percentage of our 
people will lve in the South. There should be no slacking in 
interest in their behalf, on the other hand they should be led to 
the point as early as possible where they will bear a proportionate 
share of the world-wide program of the Church. While much 
has been accomplished for the Negro in the South much yet 
remains to be done. The Methodist Episcopal Church in this 
field of endeavor should not withdraw in the slightest degree. 
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NEW YORK AREA 
BisHop LurHer B. WILSON 


The report of the New York City Area for the past quad- 
rennium is on the whole one of fairly encouraging success. 
The usual activities of the Church have had the interest and 
support of laity and ministry. The membership for the Area 
has shown a gain of 2,768, the total being 219,909. The amount 
received for World Service is $5,863,418. There have been more 
Churches and parish houses and parsonages erected or secured 
during these years than in any of the previous quadrenniums 
since the institution of the Area system. The value of Church 
property as reported is $43,038,901. 

The outstanding building enterprises are as follows: 

The Park Avenue Church, Manhattan, has completed its 
edifice and the revenue expected from the lease of the ground 
not occupied by the Church proper has been available for the 
work. 

Broadway Temple, which is engaged in the most costly of 
the enterprises undertaken by any of our congregations, has 
completed two of the three units of construction—the apart- 
ment house wings. The completion of the central unit, the 
Church proper, was delayed by unexpected developments involv- 
ing greatly increased outlay and necessitating an additional 
financial campaign which is now in progress. It is confidently 
expected that success will crown the effort of those who have, 
with such resolute optimism, given themselves to the enterprise 
of completing this structure where, upon the highest point 
within the limits of Greater New York, it will lift the cross to 
dominate the skyline of the city. 

In Brooklyn, Hanson Place and Summerfield have united 
and are to erect a Church in the very center of that city of 
churches, within two or three blocks of the old Hanson Place 
site. The new Church is to be known as Central Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

The old Calvary Church during the quadrennium completed 
its new building in the neighborhood of New York University 
and turned over its commodious building in Harlem to Salem 
congregation. The new St. Mark’s Church, Manhattan, has 
been completed and dedicated. Largely by the encouragement 
of the City Society and under its guidance a large Church 
building, formerly occupied by a Lutheran congregation, was 
purchased. It is in oneof the neighborhoods occupied almost | 
exclusively by our colored population. The debts involved in 
this addition to our denominational equipment are large and, 
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to a less heroic group, would be discouraging, but we are hoping 
that by the continuance of patient and generous endeavor the 
financial problem will ultimately be solved. 

Theroughly equipped parish houses have been erected by St. 
Mark’s, Brooklyn; New Rochelle, Bay Ridge, and Simpson, 
Brooklyn. 

The erection of the great printing plant of our Book Concern 
at Dobbs Ferry is within the Area, if not properly of it, and is 
one of those factors making for the advancement of the work 
here, in that it illustrates our denominational strength and 
ability. 

The Methodist Episcopal Hospital of Brooklyn, one of the 
earliest ventures in the healing ministry of Methodism, has 
added $398,034.63 to its Endowment Fund. Improvements 
have totaled another $100,000. They have added a Medical 
Unit at a cost of $150,000 and a new Service Building at a 
cost of $300,000. A total number of 35,717 patients have been 
treated and the total expenditures have been $2,085,727.99. Mr. 
Alfred P. Sloan, who succeeded Dr. James M. Buckley as Presi- 
dent of the Trustee Board, has felt obliged, under his physi- 
cian’s orders, to retire from the position to which he has given 
himself with such rare liberality and leadership. The work 
is to be carried forward under the presidency of Mr: Frank A. 
Horne, worthy of a place in the line ofeunusually gifted leaders. 

The Methodist Episcopal Home for the Aged in New York 
City has added to its endowment more than $300,000 and has 
secured an eligible lot on one of the commanding elevations in 
the western section of the city, where it is planned to erect 
a larger and more adequately equipped home. 

The Brooklyn Home for the Aged has added a new story to 
its edifice. 

The homes and hospitals of the Area of the German and 
Swedish Conferences are generously supported and wisely 
administered. 'The Deaconess Homes in Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
and Jersey City, the St. Christopher’s Home at Dobbs Ferry, 
{he Five Points Mission, have all been strengthened financially 
and in equipment during the quadrennium. 

The Aged People’s Home, sustained in part by the Newark 
Conference, is at Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 

Mr. John E. Andrus has secured a charter for a Children’s 
Home to be instituted in Westchester County in memory of 
his sainted wife. It will be one of the objects supported by 
the Surdna Foundation, to which he has dedicated a consider- 
able portion of his fortune. 

Centenary Collegiate Institute at Hackettstown, New Jersey, 
was chartered in 1866, opened in 1874 as a co-educational school 
and was in 1910 made a seminary for young women. It has a 
property value of $785,000 and is without debt. There are 
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twenty-three teachers on its faculty and a student body of about 
170. It steadfastly holds to its ideals as a Christian school. 
The certificates of the School are accepted in all colleges grant- 
ing this recognition to secondary schools. oo 

Drew Seminary for Young Women at Carmel has had its 
full quota of students. Additional land has been secured for 
the McClelland Athletic Field. ‘The School is registered and 
chartered by the University of the State of New York, and all 
colleges which accept certificates from any of the secondary 
schools, accept those of Drew Seminary. Seventy per cent of 
the present senior class are expecting to enter college. ‘ 

Wesleyan University at Middletown, Connecticut, continues 
to maintain its high standard of excellence. In February, 1929, 
Dr. James Lukens MeConaughy assumed the Presidency, and 
his administration has won the cordial approval of trustees, 
alumni and students. Since 1924 four new buildings have 
been erected: 

The Olin Memorial Library, in memory of Dr. Stephen Olin, 
second President of the College, and his son, Stephen H. Olin, 
for many years Wesleyan’s most distinguished alumnus, trustee 
and. acting president. 

The Hall Laboratory of Chemistry, in memory of Gardiner 
Hall, Jr., his son, William Henry Hall, and his son. 

The Shanklin Laboratory of Biology, in memory of the late 
President William Arnold Shanklin. 

The Harriman Hall, a dormitory erected through the gen- 
erosity of Henry I. Harriman, 795, in memory of his father, 
Daniel G. Harriman, of the class of 1864. 

Two of these buildings, the Olin Memorial Library and the 
Hall Laboratory of Chemistry, are already im use, and the re- 
maining two will be ready for occupancy and use about com- 
mencement time. The morale of the college body was never 
better. The curriculum of Wesleyan has been modified to har- 
monize with the more recent developments of college standards 
and program. 

Drew Theological Seminary has recently determined to avail 
itself of the provisions of its original charter and broaden its 
curriculum and program under the title Drew University. 
Under the old name there were in reality associated with the 
School of Theology, the College of Missions and the College of 
Graduate Work. With the change of name recently agreed upon, 
there is to be organized a college of Liberal Arts. This new 
chapter in the story of Drew had its inspiration in the generous 
devising of two of the members of our Calvary East Orange 
Charge, Mr. Leonard D. Baldwin and Mr. Arthur J. Baldwin. 
Their initial gift includes ‘$500,000 for the erection of the build- 
ing and an endowment of $1,000,000 for the support of the 
work. ‘The donors are brothers who were graduated from Cor- 
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nell University in the same class, pursued the study of law 
together, entered upon its practice together, and have con- 
tinued through all the years in business and home and Church 
relations, to maintain not only unbroken, but with increasing 
vigor and beauty the attitude of a brotherhood well nigh ideal. 
To the college founded by their generosity they give the name, 
“Brothers’ College.” It should be added that the determination 
to add thus to the educational facilities of the Church has grown 
out of their study of conditions, the knowledge that more stu- 
dents were applying for entrance into our colleges and univer# 
ties than could be received, and their further conviction that 
the association of this College with the Theological School 
would simplify the problem for many of those contemplating 
the work of the ministry, while at the same time giving to the 
students of the new college advantages growing out of local 
environment not to be secured elsewhere. 

By the generosity of Mr. W. 8. Pilling of Philadelphia, there 
has been erected on the campus of Drew Theological Seminary 
at Madison a statue of Asbury, which in general follows the 
lines of the statue erected in Washington, though they are not 
identical. It was erected to the memory of the Rev. Edward 
Stellwagon Pilling of the class of 1885 and is one of the most 
impressively eloquent memorials that could have been raised. 
Those who look upon this equestrian statue must feel that the 
spirit of that great itinerant administrator, counsellor and evan- 
gelist, Bishop Asbury, is still inspiring and challenging us. 

Drew Seminary, or as it will henceforth be called, Drew 
University, is engaged in a campaign for the substantial 
increase of its endowment for the Theological School. The 
immediate aim is for an addition of at least $2,000,000, though 
in the development of plans a much greater endowment will be 
demanded. 

One of the needs which cannot be too strongly urged is that 
of a Wesley Foundation at New Haven in connection with 
Yale University, one of the great educational institutions of 
America or the world. Large numbers of our Methodist youth 
are in attendance and it is of the first importance that we give 
expression to our denominational interest in them. The loca- 
tion of the First Methodist Episcopal Church of New Haven, 
which is on the “Green,” in the very heart of the city and 
practically at the door of the university, offers to us a fitting 
center for the activities of this Foundation. It is one of the 
most significant of the opportunities at present before the 
Church. If we are really to meet it, we need to act promptly 
and most generously. | 

The City Societies of the Area, and notably those of New 
York City and Brooklyn, have been unwearied in toil and have 
made distinct contribution to the work. 
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The Brooklyn and Long Island Church Society is at present 
engaged in a campaign for an addition to its funds of at least 
$200,000. 

Early in March the Metropolitan Temple, Manhattan, was 
entirely destroyed by fire. It occupied one of the most com- 
manding locations in the City of New York. At the time of 
writing this report we are not in possession of the information 
required. for a detailed statement: of future plan. We are, how- 
ever, expecting that this historic organization will continue at 
if8$ strategic center with a structure modern in arrangement, 
attractive in architecture and decoration, and in every way 
adequate for the meeting of its exceptional opportunity in this 
great metropolis. 

Old John Street stands in its ancient place, bearing its per- 
petual witness and evidencing its undiminished zeal and vigor. 

For a number of years the Conferences centering in Greater 
New York have had under consideration and occasional discus- 
sion the question of lifting the boundaries of the three English- 
speaking Conferences. The changes that have taken place and 
are taking place in matters civil and ecclesiastical have brought 
forward the old question with renewed interest. 

The territory is united as never before. There has been 
opened within the last months the vehicular tunnel running 
from Manhattan to Jersey City. The preliminary work for a 
new bridge between this city and the Palisades of New Jersey 
has already begun, and Long Island is rapidly growing in pop- 
ulation and importance. It seems to be the dictate of business 
sagacity that the unifying of our denominational organization 
would certainly promote effectiveness, simplifying the task of 
ministerial adjustment and avoiding certain overlapping of 
program and expense which, in the light of modern theory and 
method, should, if at all possible, be eliminated. No one who 
has given thought to the subject will fail to recognize the diffi- 
culties which must be met in reaching this end. The challenge 
of the situation is, however, inescapable, and it seems certain 
that the Conferences soon to assemble will give serious consid- 
eration to the suggestion. Sooner or later the plan, as it has 
been discussed, or some modification of that plan, will be 
adopted. In our own Church, as in the progress of the King- 
dom generally, the tortuous lines must be straightened and the 
rough places, administratively speaking, be made smooth. 

Considering the agitation of the past years, it seems that 
the morale of the ministry and laity has been finely sustained, 
and our denominational solidarity has been as happily illus- 
trated as in the preceding years. There has been no disposition 
to discourage ecclesiastical appraisement or to silence discussion. 
The eagerness with which men are studying every other great 
problem of our times is sure to characterize our investigation 
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of things social and religious and the disregard of ancient, con- 
vention elsewhere is sure to have its influence when we turn to 
study the life of the Church. In Protestanism, the authority 
of tradition or precedent can no longer be successfully evoked 
for the restoration of quietness and confidence when onee the 
minds and hearts of men have felt the force of restless and dis- 
quieting moods. Even to Romanism the day is drawing near 
when its authority will require for its continuance, even in the 
minds of the so-called faithful, something more than repeated 
assertion. The seas are stormy: the age is keenly critical. The 
remedy for confusion is not the sharp word of assumed author- 
ity, and certainly it is not in the ruthless iconoclasm which, with 
indiscriminate zeal, is ready to sacrifice its ecclesiastical heritage 
in obedience to frenzied impulse. The remedy must *be rather 
in the mutual sympathy which listens with patience and answers 
with the sweet reasonableness of love. 

In Greater New York there are forty-two languages spoken 
and the problem of spiritual ministry is exceedingly involved. 
In the changes of population, it is inevitable that English- 
speaking congregations will be moving from their old neighbor- 
hoods, and it is difficult, if indeed not impossible, to continue 
denominational activity without substantial aid from the church 
at large. There are great opportunities offering within each 
of the English-speaking Conferences of the Area, which need 
for their improvement larger resources than are now locally 
available. This city, with its environs, must not be left to 
itself. In the success of Methodism here the entire communion 
in the United States and throughout the world is interested, for 
what we are and what we do here will vitally affect the work 
of the Church everywhere. As I retire from the residential 
administration of the Area, and from the effective relation in 
the General Superintendency, I plead once more that the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church shall carefully consider the strategic 
necessity of maintaining here its denominational life and vigor. 
And, believing as I do, that the program that ought to be car- 
ried out is beyond the available resources of the Area itself, I 
urge the further plea for that sympathy which shall find expres- 
sion in earnest prayer, generous words, and in substantial 
investment for the strengthening of the work and for the greater 
glory of God. 

Shortly after the General Conference of 1924 I was taken 
ill and for months was unable to perform the work properly 
devolving upon the Resident Bishop of the Area. By the bless- 
ing of God and the aid of my brothers, the work was carried 
forward and since my measurable return to health and the task, 
I have met only with the most considerate kindness. 

In closing my sixteen years of residence in this great field, 
I would very sincerely acknowledge the imperfection of my 
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service, but I would acknowledge also, with deepest gratitude, 
the patient and unfailing helpfulness of my brethren whom I 
have learned more and more to love: I would confess, with 
loving adoration, the signal favor, the’ undeserved mercy of 
our Lord and Master, and my last word of this report shall be 
a word of hope. The Christ who has taught us to pray, “Thy 
Kingdom Come,” will surely give unto us, if we be true to Him, 
guidance and the power of His Spirit, and we shall some day 
share in the joy of the promised consummation: 
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What is happening to Christianity in China? Any accurate 
appraisal of the situation must take into account the country- 
wide disturbances of the past four years. It has been a period 
of tumult and turmoil—civil wars and’ political chaos, revolution 
and counter-revolution, communism and anti-communism, labor 
strikes and peasant uprisings, business depression and interna- 
tional bitterness, and with all, indescribable’ suffering and disap- 
pointment—such is the dismal picture. 

The most evident sign of the times’ is the prominence of the 
Nationalist Movement. Throughout her vast area the millions 
of China have registered a vow to Heaven which they are paying 
in blood and suffering untold, to achieve equal sovereign rights 
and privileges accorded to all other nations. The Nationalist 
Movement in China has completely filled the horizon of the 
people. It is more than a political revolution or a military cam- 
paign. It is an industrial, social and religious revolution. The 
intellectual and social center of gravity is rapidly shifting. There 
is not only a revolt against the political domination and economic 
exploitation of Western countries; there is also a revolt against 
the cultural invasion of the West. The opposition to Western 
Culture has become so intense that even the motives of Christian 
philanthropy and education have been questioned. Incidental 
to the Nationalist Movement but not an essential feature of it, 
is the most intense anti-Christian agitation which the Orient 
has experienced in a quarter of a century. 

Within recent months the Nationalist Movement has had a 
serious setback. Twelve months ago’ the Nationalist armies 
were marching toward Peking with irresistible force. The 
masses were thrilled with the hope of the establishment of a 
unified government and the cessation of war. But instead there 
followed military reverses, personal jealousies among the lead- 
ers, official greed and corruption. The Nationalist cause was 
victimized by Soviet intrigue and perfidy. As a result, the 
confidence of the people in the military Nationalists has been 
forfeited. The students and the influential classes have been 
disillusioned and sadly disappointed. The continued oppression 
of the people by the militarists and the business depression have 
resulted in widespread distress and popular unrest. 

It is: inevitable that this turmoil should profoundly affect 
the Christian movement. Within the past four years the Chureh 
has suffered serious losses. In South and Central China prop- 
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erty has been looted, confiscated and destroyed. In North and 
West China there has been no seizure of property and no serious 
persecution of Christians. While 37 per cent of the Christian 
hospitals in Nationalist territory have been closed at least for a 
time, in the North only 6 per cent have been closed. In North 
and West China all the Christian schools have been open, but 
with reduced attendance for the most part. There have been 
heavy losses in the membership of the Churches. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church has sustained a loss of 15,000 members in the 
past four years and has made. no substantial gain in self-support. 

As a result of these conditions there was for a time a depres- 
sion of spirit. For two and a half decades the Church had met 
no serious opposition. Since 1922 the anti-Christian move- 
ment has been growing in extent and bitterness. The Christian 
movement being supported largely by Western nations, and 
using a large number of missionaries, bears the stigma of being 
a foreign religion. 

But serious as are the losses which have been sustained, the 
gains to the Christian movement are far more significant. 

First: It has become clearly evident that Christianity is 
vitally and permanently rooted in the life of the country. The 
Chinese Christians have shown the reality and vigor of their 
faith and the permanence of the Christian Church by their 
fidelity and fortitude under great trial. Pastors and teachers 
have been threatened and imprisoned, but not one has betrayed 
the Cause or denied the faith. Congregations driven from their 
churches have met secretly in private houses, and have refused 
to forsake the Church for personal safety. The heroic faith and 
fortitude of Chinese Christians during the past four years have 
added many new names to the noble list of the Eleventh Chapter 
of Hebrews. Out of the persecution there has emerged a real, 
living, conquering Church of Christ in China. 

Other notable gains to the Church in recent months are the 
emergence of leaders capable of carrying on the work and enter- 
prises of the Church independent of the missionaries; the dis- 
covery of some of the weaknesses of the missionary enterprise ; 
the widespread awakening of interest in religion, especially on 
the part of Nationalist leaders and the intellectual classes; the 
movement toward Church unity, and the insistent call for a 
spiritual Church. Most significant of all is the deepening con- 
viction that the principles of Christianity are indispensable to 
the strength and security of the nation, and that the actual 
christianizing of the people is China’s only hope. 

Outside the circles of the Church there is a steady, silent 
infiltration of Christian truth. The whole social system of the 
country is being pervaded by the moral convictions and spiritual 
hopes of Christianity. The most thoughtful people are coming 
to see that Nationalism is not enough; that there can be no 
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sound morality and national greatness without the moral sanc- 
tions and the inspiration of true religion. 

Next to the preaching of the Gospel the Christian Schools 
have been the most effective evangelizing agent in the commu- 
nity. They have also exerted tremendous influence in the 
creation of popular sentiment for the education of the masses, 
in setting up educational standards and in holding up the ideals 
of individual worth and social welfare which have inspired the 
democratic movements of the present day. During the upheaval 
of the past two years the Christian Schools have rendered a 
valuable service as a stabilizing force in the community. But 
for the influence of Christian students and teachers, the radical 
and violent elements in many cases would have been unrestrained. 

The most serious problem confronting the Church in China 
today is the problem of Christian education in the schools. The 
registration of ali schools is required both by the Peking and 
the Nationalist governments. 

The requirements cf registration include the following items: 

1. A Chinese principal or president. 

2. More than half the board of managers must be Chinese. 

3. The institution shall not have as its purpose the propaga- 
tion of religion. 

4, There must be no compulsory religious courses in the 
curriculum and the currictlum must conform to the standards 
set by the Ministry of Education. 

5. No public worship may be conducted as a part of the pro- 
gram of the school, but only by the religious community organ- 
ized within. the school. 

It will be seen that these provisions make possible elective 
religious courses, without curriculum credit and voluntary wor- 
ship under certain restrictions. 

With the serious disabilities of students graduating from 
non-registered schools, our Church Schools are forced to register 
or to close. If the registration requirements are strictly inter- 
preted and enforced with rigor and vigor, no adequate program 
of Christian education will be possible in any Christian school. 

A few schools have closed and will not open unless they are 
granted full religious liberty. Others are registering in the 
hope that the requirements may be modified, or that local offi- 
cials may permit offering elective courses in religion and volun- 
tary worship, because of the superior quality and influence of 
the Christian Schools. aw), 

It must be admitted that the system of compulsory religious 
instruction has not been satisfactory in its results. Not more 
than. two-thirds of the students of Protestant Christian Schools 
have become Christians, and only a small percentage of these 
are genuinely interested in religion. The anti-Christian agita- 
tion has discovered the disquieting fact that the moral training 
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and religious culture of many of our Christian Schools is super- 
ficial and does not produce vigorous and stable Christian charac- 
ter. The ambition for large numbers.and the incessant financial 
pressure for increased income from student fees have resulted in 
too much quantity work at the expense of quality. 

~ Unless there is.a modification of present registration require- 
ments, the Church Schools in China may be forced to adopt 
some system which corresponds to the Wesley Foundations in 
American universities or stultify themselves by admitting relig- 
ious teaching by the back door. The issue is clearly drawn. 
The very existence of our Christian Schools is at stake. Utter 
loyalty on the part of the schools to the Government with firm 
insistence -that the Government grant to Christians full religious 
liberty, is the only basis on which Christian Schools can con- 
tinue to operate in China. 

All middle and higher schools of learning in North and West 
China face a serious situation on account of inadequate financial 
support. The permanent income must be increased.or the stand- 
ard of work will suffer, and the standing of the schools be saeri- 
ficed. 

Another important factor in the Christian program of China 
is the hospital. All the Methodist hospitals in North and West 
China have been open continuously and have been exempt from 
the ravages of the soldiers. Our Peking Hospital for men last 
year received 42,000 clinic calls. Apart from the ministry to 
the suffering sick which these houses of healing are rendering, 
they are a most effective evangelistic agency. The need for more 
foreign physicians and nurses is urgent. Unless more ade- 
quate financial provision is made for Christian medical work in 
North and West China, some of these hospitals will be forced 
to close their doors at an early date. The administration 
of these institutions is being placed in the hands of Chinese 
just as rapidly as men can be trained and provided. If the 
Western Church stands by, within ten years all Christian 
medical work in China can be manned largely by Chinese and 
firmly established. But to fail:to supply funds and workers now 
means disaster to institutions whose services are invaluable to 
the Christian movement. 

During the past quadrennium two Annual Conferences of 
twenty-five members each were added tothe North China Area. 

The Shantung Conference comprising in its territory the 
province of Shantung was separated from the North China Con- 
ference. The formation of this Conference, with two middle 
schools with an enrollment of more than 300 students, with 
now thirty ordained preachers, is the product of twenty-five 
years of Christian work in one of the neediest fields of China. 

The Chengtu and Chungking West China Conferences, with 
a membership of sixty ministers and 5,000 Church members, 
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are conducting the only Protestant Christian work in a territory 
of 10,000,000 people. No section of China has suffered more 
from civil strife and military exactions during the entire period 
of the Revolution than West China. But in spite of the 
unfavorable conditions the growth of the Church is amazing. 
To-day there are sixty ordained preachers, several scores of 
Churches, eight middle or high schools with an enrollment of 
900 or more students, four hospitals, and West China Union 
University. . 

In proportion to the investment of men and money, the 
progress of the Christian movement in West China is big with 
promise. 

To sum up: The outlook for the work of the Methodist 
Kpiscopal Church in North and West China is full of hope. 
The faith and courage of the Church, the ability and loyalty 
of Chinese leaders, the cordial friendliness of the people toward 
the missionaries, and the growing sense of responsibility on the 
part of the Chinese for the evangelization of their own people 
betoken a new day for the Church in China. The present situ- 
ation demands Christian engineers to help build a new nation. 
Social and spiritual craftsmen with insight, vision, sympathy, 
understanding, patience and firmness of conviction who will 
share the tasks of the Chinese rather than seek to direct them. 

This is the testing time of the missionary enterprise. The 
future of the Church in China depends primarily upon three 
things: the purity of faith, the unity of presentation of the 
Gospel message, and emphasis upon the things which are relig- 
ious and spiritual rather than material and political. To 
accomplish this three-fold task will require patient study, self- 
sacrificing co-operation and God’s guidance. 
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The Omaha Area with its wide expanse of rolling prairie is 
one of God’s garden spots for luxurious soul growth and the 
development of well-rounded*and sturdy character. lowa and 
Nebraska, comprising the Area, are pre-eminently Methodist 
States, our membership surpassing numerically the combined 
enrollment of any other two denominations. The quality, too, is 
occasion for congratulation, made up largely of sturdy pioneers 
and their children who boast an EHastern or Southern ancestry, 
with a generous intermingling of representatives of Canada, 
England, and central and northern Europe. 

To have had Bishop Homer C. Stuntz as my predecessor in 
administering the Omaha Area and as a close personal friend 
for more than twenty years was a rich heritage and an unspeak- 
able delight. 

On learning of my assignment to the Area the Bishop dictated 
from his cot in the Methodist Hospital at Omaha a most cordial 
and brotherly letter of welcome, but the telegram announcing his 
death outran the letter and shattered my anticipations of his 
brotherly helpfulness in the new field. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The Area statistics of preparatory and full members as tabu- 
lated in the Methodist Year Book for 1925-26-27-28 show Omaha 
to be one of four Areas in the United States which made a gain 
in membership each year of the four and two of these years to 
have made the largest advance of any Area in the Church, the 
net gain as reported January 1, 1925, being 6,379 or more than 
one fourth of the total increase for the United States, and Janu- 
ary 1, 1926, being 6,519, or more than one third of the entire 
increase for the year in preparatory and full members in Ameri- 
can Methodism. 

This continuous increase is the more gratifying because the 
population of the States comprising the Area is not increasing 
appreciably, while throughout the large rural sections where 
Methodism has been strongest there is a gradual shifting of 
population from the farms to the county seat towns or to the _ 
larger cities outside of the Area, with consequent loss to our 
resident membership. This change in population in recent years 
is evidenced by the number of abandoned Methodist churches 
throughout Iowa and Nebraska in now sparsely settled com- 
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munities. During the past quadrennium sixty of these churches 
have been sold, and there still remain 112 others where services 
have been discontinued. These churches were located in the 
early days when the enthusiastic pioneers saw visions of the time 
when every cross-roads would become a prosperous town or city. 
Their closing, therefore, does not indicate a loss, as improved 
roads and the automobile make possible attendance upon the 
village or city church a few miles distant with advantage both 
to the larger church and also to the families thus added to the 
membership. 

Recent facts, supplied by the District Superintendents, give at 
a glance the following interesting and informing data concern- 
ing the present rural situation in the Area: Number of churches 
in communities of 2,500 or less population, 1,309; number of 
these in the open country, 357; number of places where the 
Methodist Church is the only one serving the community, 431; 
number of charges having more than one preaching place, 377; 
number of charges receiving Home Missionary Aid, 230. 

The present membership of the Area is 293,466, divided among 
1,197 pastoral charges, served by 986 members of Conference and 
211 Supplies. During the four years the Districts in the Area 
have been reduced by one in each of four Annual Conferences, 
making the present number twenty-four, with an average of fifty 
charges for each District Superintendent to administer. 

The merging of the Northwest Nebraska Conference with the 
Nebraska Conference in 1926 places the entire State in one 
Annual Conference of 499 members, with 453 pastoral charges, 
88,988 lay members, and 2,716 preparatory members, making the 
Nebraska Conference one of the largest in Methodism. 


CHURCH AND PARSONAGH PROPERTIES 


During the past four years seventy-four new churches have 
been erected at a cost of $2,331,900, and 172 churches have been 
extensively repaired at a cost of $627,311. 

The present church and parsonage property in the Area has a 
valuation of $23,956,378, showing an increase during the quad- 
rennium of $1,828,428. Current expenses show an advance of 
$60,575, and Ministerial Support has increased $40,451. Two 
million six hundred ninety-four thousand four hundred forty- 
four dollars have been expended for buildings and improvements, 
and $1,043,070 have been paid on old debts. 


EVANGELISM 


During the quadrennium well-balanced programs have been 
promoted from year to year with emphasis upon the various 
departments of our work. When it was known that during the 
closing year of the quadrennium the one subject to take preced- 
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ence everywhere would be evangelism under the leadership of 
the Bishop and the District Superintendents the announcement 
was received with enthusiasm by pastors and laymen. All ex- 
pressed the conviction that a deeper work of grace throughout 
the Church was our greatest need in order that we might bring 
an ‘evangelistic message and possess an evangelistic passion for 
the unsaved at home and abroad. 

A most impressive and helpful Area Council and a District 
Superintendents Retreat in Omaha were followed by Retreats 
with pastors and officials on every District in charge of the Dis- 
trict Superintendent, at all of which it was my privilege to be 
present. These gatherings were followed in turn by similar 
gatherings in the sub-district groups, and these by meetings in 
the individual churches. 

No single method of evangelism has been stressed, the effort 
being in the main to encourage the pastors to be their own evan- 
gelists, leading the work in their own churches and using such 
methods as gave promise of best results, aided by brother pastors 
and teams of laymen and young people from nearby charges. 
The result has been to quicken and develop the life and strength 
of the churches and thereby make them both ready to evangelize 
and at the same time able to properly care for those thus gathered 
into the Church. The universal testimony is that the closing 
year of the quadrennium has thus been made the most profitable 
of any, not only in evangelistic results but also thereby in advanc- 
ing most helpfully every department of the life and work of the 
Church. 


Mezn’s Counctits 


The Men’s Councils held in 1927 at Des Moines and Grand 
Island under the direction of Dr. Bert E. Smith were not only 
inspirational but exceedingly helpful in very many practical 
ways, and registered the largest attendance of paid delegates 
of any similar gatherings thus far held. These have been fol- 
lowed up with far-reaching results throughout the Area in 
increased activity among the laymen who have proven their deep 
and abiding interest. Similar but still larger Councils are 
already being planned for next October. Dr. Smith recently 
said concerning the men’s work in Iowa and Nebraska: “No part 
of the Church seems to be taking men’s work as seriously as your 
Area, and the work in my judgment will produce big results 
some of these days.” 


WoRLD SERVICE 


The World Service contributions show a total decrease for the 
four years of $81,273 or sixteen per cent, which while deplorable 
is less than half the percentage of decrease for the entire Church 
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and may be accounted for in part at least by two years of exten- 
sive and severe crop shortage and by 516 bank failures, making 
the efforts of our pastors and the giving of our people in many 
cases heroic. The decreased giving in a score of the larger 
churches covers more than half the total loss for the Area, show- 
ing that the great majority of both pastors and laymen have 
stood loyally by the world-wide program of the Church. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


The educational ideals of the Area are revealed in the fact 
that nearly ninety per cent of the pastoral charges have college 
graduates or college students in their membership, while in 
one Conference every charge is thus represented. Another 
item revealed by a recent survey is that while seven per cent of 
the population of Iowa and Nebraska is Methodist 29.7 per 
cent of the students enrolled in the colleges and universities in 
the Area are from Methodist homes, which evidences the fact 
that the Methodism of the Central West is preparing her youth 
for the problems of the larger to-morrow. ; 

Of the score and a half institutions of higher education in the 
Area six are under the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, with histories running back well to the beginning of 
Protestant work in the Central West. Indeed, Iowa Wesleyan at 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, boasts the first college building ever 
erected west of the Mississippi. The roster of our institutions in 
Iowa is: lowa Wesleyan at Mount Pleasant; Simpson at Indian- 
ola; Cornell at Mount Vernon; Upper Iowa at Fayette; and 
Morningside at Sioux City; while Nebraska Wesleyan at Lin- 
coln is our one university for the entire State of Nebraska, which 
is out of debt and for the twelve years covering Chancellor 
Schreckengast’s administration has maintained its work at high 
grade without a deficit, and during the past four years has added 
$470,000 to its endowment. The property and equipment of 
the Methodist colleges in the Area now represent a total invest- 
ment of $3,570,870, with a total registration for 1927-28 of 
3,337. Two new college presidents have been installed during 
the past year: Dr. H. J. Burgstahler at Cornell, and Dr. J. E. 
Coons at Iowa Wesleyan, both of whom have taken up their 
work with characteristic energy and large promise of success. 

The best credentials for our group of smaller colleges are the. 
annual output of well-trained, open-minded, broad-visioned 
graduates who through four years have been breathing the whole- 
some, stimulating Christian atmosphere of schools true to every 
tradition of the Church and loyal to every Christian standard. 
These colleges are represented in the Foreign Mission field by 
more than one hundred Christian workers, while our alumni are 
largely represented in every Conference in the Area, and more 
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than one hundred of the present undergraduates are preparing 
to enter the ministry. 

The present quadrennium has witnessed the erection of a 
beautiful Library Building at Nebraska Wesleyan at a cost of 
$35,000, and a commodius and well-appointed Girls Dormitory 
at Morningside College costing with the site $303,600. In 
December, 1927, Morningside completed a successful campaign 
for endowment with $603,000 subscribed. The burning of 
Science Hall at Upper lowa University in November last makes 
necessary the erection of a new Science Building in connection 
with the joint endowment campaign for Cornell and Upper Iowa 
for $1,200,000, which is to be consummated this year. lowa 
Wesleyan rejoices in her new and beautiful P. E. O. Library 
Building, which is the best college library of any church school 
in the State. 

WESLEY FOUNDATION 


The Wesley Foundation is ministering in a very helpful way 
to the thousands of students in the State universities in the Area, 
with three centers of activity in Iowa and one in Nebraska. We 
have a total property investment in the two States of $243,000, 
with a full-time pastor-worker employed at each of the four 
centers. At the University of Nebraska 1,746 Methodist stu- 
dents are registered, being thirty-two per cent of the entire 
student body. These are thoroughly organized in various groups 
for religious work. At Ames, lowa, 27.3 per cent of the 4,086 
students are Methodist, and our Epworth League at Ames is the 
largest in the Area with an average attendance of 238. The 
two college-trained men to enter the Des Moines Conference in 
1927 were both from our Collegiate Church at Ames. Six young 
men are now preparing to enter the ministry and five mission- 
aries have been sent out during the quadrennium from this 
center. At Cedar Rapids the Methodist students and those 
expressing a Methodist preference total forty per cent of the 
student body. The Methodist constituency reached at Iowa City 
is forty-eight per cent of the total enrollment at the State 
university where we have a student center and a parsonage. Up 
to January 1, 1928, 115 had joined the church during the first 
semester of 1927-8. 


HospitaLs 


The hospital equipment of the Area has made a large advance 
during the quadrennium. We now have six Methodist Hospitals 
representing a total property investment of $3,665,028, a gain 
in four years of $1,540,761. Two of these hospitals, the Bryan 
Memorial at Lincoln and the one at Sioux City, have opened 
their doors in their present beautifully located and well-equipped 
properties during the quadrennium, the former with holdings 
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valued at $311,453 and the latter with an investment of $450,- 
000. The Scottsbluff Hospital was dedicated April 18, 1924, a 
few days before the present quadrennium began. In Omaha an 
attractive and commodious Nurses’ Home has been erected at a 
cost of $180,737, and at Cedar Rapids, Saint Luke’s has invested 
$426,570 in a large and modern addition and other betterments 
more than duplicating the capacity of the original plant. Our 
hospitals now have 917 beds, a gain in four years of 217; and 383 
nurses, an increase of 12%. During the quadrennium we have 
cared for 71,562 patients, with a total of 746,193 hospital days, 
and have rendered free service amounting to $364,220. The 
present hospital endowment is $194,668, a gain in four years of 
$51,825. 
Stuntz Memoriat Hay 


The Stuntz Memorial Hall in Omaha for self-supporting girls 
is a worthy memorial to Bishop Homer C. Stuntz, who with the 
co-operation of interested laymen brought the hall into being 
four years ago as one of his last constructive undertakings before 
his death. The property valued at $187,000 is well located, is 
self-supporting, and is making an important contribution to the 
city and Area in providing an attractive Christian home for 
working girls in the largest city of the Area at much less cost 
than. would be possible elsewhere. It is now fully occupied, but 
with a comparatively slight additional outlay its capacity might 
be increased more than one hundred per cent, adding but little 
to the cost of administration. The Area has assumed respon- 
sibility for caring for the present indebtedness of $50,000, one 
half of which is being met in the city of Omaha. 


Iowa NATIONAL BIBLE TRAINING SCHOOL AND BIDWELL 
Deaconess Home 


The Bible Training School and Deaconess Home occupies a 
commanding property in the city of Des Moines adjacent to the 
First Methodist Church and the Des Moines Methodist Hospital, 
valued at $272,125, on which at the beginning of the quadren- 
nium was an indebtedness of $116,600, which has now been re- 
duced to $47,000. Fifty-four graduates in the past four years 
have all entered full-time religious work as pastors’ assistants, 
missionaries, or in the general work of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society. Drake University now gives the degree of 
B.S.L. to the graduates of the Training School who complete one 
additional year of study. 


CrowELL MemoriAL Home 


The Crowell Memorial Home at Blair, Nebraska, is a home in 
the truest sense for old people, with a beautifully located prop- 
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erty valued at $80,000 and occupied by forty-eight contented and 
happy guests. The present waiting list emphasizes the necessity 
of an addition in the near future, which is already planned. 


Tur Motrurrs’ JeEwEeLs Home 


The Home at York, Nebraska, houses 110 children, which is a 
gain of eighteen during the quadrennium. The investment of 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society in this worthy enter- 
prise is $150,185, an increase in four years of $18,000. 


Tur BABYFOLD 


The Hillcrest Babyfold at Dubuque mothers on an average 
forty-seven babies a day in a well-appointed home worth $30,000, 
at an annual cost of about $17,000, and is making a valuable 
and unique contribution to our work. 


Nesraska Epworto League ASSEMBLY 


The Nebraska Epworth League Assembly is of long standing, 
having been founded in 1896, and for thirty-one years has been a 
valuable asset to Methodism. The attendance represents all parts 
of the State and on Sunday has averaged over five thousand per- 
sons for each of the three services. The assembly grounds 
are the seat of the Conference Epworth League Institute where 
over three hundred young people are annually in attendance. A 
burdensome debt of $15,000 was attacked last August, when 
$9,000 were pledged and the balance is assured in the near future, 
which will leave the assembly with unincumbered property valued 
at $40,000. 

OxopoJt MrrHopist Camp 


The Methodist Camp at Okoboji Lake is beautiful for situa- 
tion, being at a high elevation on one of the largest bodies of 
water in Iowa. The new tabernacle, which replaces the one 
destroyed by cyclone in 1926, was dedicated on July 4, 1927. 
This, together with the new Epworth League Hall, is of brick 
construction and with the White Cross cottage nearby cost 
$11,710. In addition to the public buildings erected by the 
Association there are over one hundred residences privately 
owned. 

For fourteen years the camp has been a rallying place for the 
Methodists of the State, and other denominations have also 
availed themselves of the advantages offered. The Standard 
Bearers Camp, the Queen Hsthers Camp, the Epworth League 
Institute, the Standard Training School for Church School 
workers and the Bible Conference have all profited by the ample 
facilities of this delightful spot. The Epworth League Institute 
at its last session had a registered attendance of 787 full-time 
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delegates, being the largest registration in its history. The total 
value of the property now owned by the association is not less 
than $20,000. 


CLEAR LAKE ASSEMBLY 


The newest enterprise of the Upper Iowa Conference is the 
development of the Clear Lake Assembly, which is the home of 
the Epworth League Institute and the Summer School of Reli- 
gious Education. During the quadrennium property has been 
acquired valued at $87,000, and a steel and brick tabernacle 
erected costing $18,500. Numerous lots have been sold and 
several cottages built. The entire property of twenty-nine acres, 
with a lake frontage of over sixteen hundred feet, has been artis- 
tically plotted, with improved roads, making every part accessible 
for summer residences, and also a suitable and convenient home 
for religious conferences and other denominational activities. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY 


The Summer Schools of Theology have proven a great help 
to the ministers in the Conference Course of Study, and thus also 
to the churches which they serve. The registration for the 
Nebraska Conference in 1927 was fifty-three, and in Iowa where 
for the first time the Iowa, the Des Moines, and the Northwest 
Iowa Conferences united at Simpson College, Indianola, was 
fifty-eight. The results were so satisfactory that it is hoped later 
to combine the groups from the entire State of Iowa in one sum- 
mer school. 


PERMANENT FUNDS FOR CONFERENCE CLAIMANTS 


The Permanent Funds of the several Conferences in the Area 
total $1,357,404, showing an increase during the quadrennium 
of $379,120. The largest gains have been made in the Upper 
Iowa and Iowa Conferences where well-organized campaigns 
have been prosecuted, the gain in the former being $204,703, in 
the latter $61,780 with $75,000 of subscriptions still outstanding. 
In the other Conferences, notably in the Nebraska, the Perma- 
nent Fund representatives have secured, largely through per- 
sonal solicitation, encouraging amounts, the gain in the Nebraska 
Conference being $100,669. The annuity claim paid through- 
out the Area varies from $16 in the Des Moines to $28 in the 
Northwest Iowa Conference, being the full annuity claims for 
the Conference. 


Hetpinc Hanp Mission 


The Helping Hand Mission of Sioux City is entirely self-sup- 
porting and occupies a debt-free property valued at $190,000. 
Over 40,000 working men have been lodged during the quadren- 
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nium at a low price in clean, respectable rooms. Religious serv- 
ices are conducted every evening and register a total attendance 
of 34,360 persons. Three hundred seventy-eight have professed 
conversion in four years. During the same period 2,352 chil- 
dren have received instruction in the cooking and sewing schools. 
One thousand three hundred and fifty men and women have 
secured work through the Employment Bureau. The Mission 
has recently been organized into a regular church with a mem- 
bership of 72, Sunday School of 239, and an Epworth League 
of 28. : 
THE OmanHa City Mission 


The Omaha City Mission has a commodious property at the 
heart of the city valued at $35,000, and during the quadrennium 
has extended a helping hand to 4,658 persons. Seventy thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-nine free meals have been served, and 
free lodgings provided for 26,156 persons. Others have paid a 
nominal price of twenty-five cents for lodging and twenty cents 
for meals. Through the Community Center the Mission has 
ministered to an aggregate of 41,544 in the Sunday School, 
gospel services, religious, educational, and recreational activities. 
There have also been maintained through the years clubs for 
mothers both white and colored. The total expenditure has been 
$67,016. 

Cepar Rapips Crry Mission 


The Cedar Rapids Mission Society is laying foundations for 
future Methodist churches in Cedar Rapids and vicinity. Three 
Sunday Schools—at Casper Shafer Heights, at Pierce, and at 
Rosedale—are being successfully conducted at these strategic 
points. The schools are evangelistic agencies, are paying for 
their own supplies, and make a regular contribution to World 
Service. In addition to maintaining the Sunday activities the 
Mission, through its full-time worker, is the right-hand of the 
churches in ministering to the physical and spiritual needs of 
the unchurched and destitute throughout the city. 


GooDWILL INDUSTRIES 


The Goodwill Industries of Sioux City is the guest of the 
Wall Street Mission in its new and convenient Hobson Hall, 
valued at $60,000. The income for 1927 was $15,984, of which 
$7,878 were paid out to aged, blind and destitute in Opportunity 
Wages. Seven hundred and forty persons were materially aided, 
and 18,000 customers availed themselves of the opportunity to 
purchase second-hand clothing and other articles at a saving, 
while the attendance upon the various activities—social, reli- 
gious, day nursery, clubs, summer camps, gymnasium, and Sun- 
day School—total 57,000. Conversions are not infrequent. 
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THE Bisnor Stuntz MonuMENT 


In loving memory of the challenging life of Bishop Homer C. 
Stuntz, who died on June 3, 1924, the ministers of the Area 
have marked his grave in Forest Lawn Cemetery, Omaha, with 
a beautiful monument in token of their affection and esteem, 
which was unveiled with impressive ceremonies on Sunday, 
October 30, 1927, in the presence of a large assembly of the 
Bishop’s friends and admirers. In this Area Bishop Stuntz 
began his ministry in 1884. From this Area as a member of the 
Upper Iowa Conference he was elected Bishop in 1912, and here 
after four years of episcopal supervision in South America, he 
completed his heroic and fruitful life work as resident. Bishop 
1916-1924. Here also his wife resides, making her home in 
Stuntz Memorial Hall, South Tenth Street. 


Rev. CC. Crsseri, D:D. 


The sudden death of Dr. C. C. Cissell, Area Secretary and 
District Superintendent, on December 23, 1926, at the age of 
fifty-six brought sorrow to the entire Area and left a large vacant 
place in the Area Office. The Doctor was the first to welcome 
me to the Area after my assignment and quickly came to be a 
brother beloved in service as we worked together. His grave is 
near that of Bishop Stuntz in Forest Lawn, Omaha. 


PERSONAL 


One cannot close a report of four years’ activities without feel- 
ing as did Cecil Rhodes who, although one of the most conspicu- 
ous statesmen and empire builders of his generation, came to the 
end of his eventful life saying as his final utterance, “So much 
to do, so little done.” The serious infection which compelled a 
sudden halt in 1926 in an uninterrupted ministerial record of 
forty years, while completing a chain of Annual Conferences in 
California, was completely conquered after months of suffering 
and left me in perfect health, making the heavy evangelistic 
program of the past year a constant delight. 
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PITTSBURGH AREA 
Francois J. McConngELL, RESIDENT BISHOP 


The statistics of the Pittsburgh Area show that during the 
quadrennium something over fifty-three thousand persons have 
come into preparatory membership but that the net gain has 
been but little over one thousand. I am not able satisfactorily 
to account for this discrepancy. I suspect there has been illegiti- 
mate pruning of church records, in spite of repeated cautions 
to the preachers, and I fear there has been considerable pastoral 
slackness in looking after delinquents. 

The four year period has been marked by large activities in 
church building enterprises. Splendid structures have been 
erected at enormous cost, the prevailing style of architecture 
being some adaptation of Gothic. The employment of this style 
in itself shows a much wider program of church activities than 
we have heretofore known—more commodious provision being 
made in all the new buildings for various educational, recrea- 
tional, athletic, and social equipments. Anyone visiting the 
towns where these new buildings have been erected cannot fail 
to see that the buildings themselves will, as long as they stand, 
make deep impression upon the life of the communities. I 
would mention especially the new buildings at Warren, McKees- 
port, Connellsville, Bellevue, and Dawson, all in Pennsylvania— 
the last beautiful church being given as a beneficence to Dawson 
by Mrs. Sarah B. Cochran. 

It is too early as yet to make any attempt at balanced estimate 
as to the effect of the outlay of so much money in church 
edifices. It cannot fairly be said that any of these larger enter- 
prises have begun their careers in the new surroundings by cur- 
tailing their benevolent enterprises. Most of the churches em- 
barking upon these expensive ventures have made it a duty to 
keep their World Service offerings from showing any decrease. 
I look forward, however, with considerable misgiving to the 
future. The prospects are that the initial costs of the more 
elaborate enterprises will be successfully met, but the danger 
is that in the long run the heavy bill for upkeep may cut into” 
contributions to general benevolences. 

These benevolences in all three of the Conferences have shown 
steady decrease through the four years—at the same time that 
the total of benevolent giving has increased. The reasons which 
are usually assigned in the Pittsburgh Area for the decrease are 
various phrasings of the one claim that local enterprises had 
been compelled to wait during the period of special centenary 
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effort. It would seem, however, that enough time has elapsed 
since the Centenary to deprive this explanation of its force. 
There is considerable mention of the difficulty of getting benev- 
olent contributions designated to specific objects under our 
present plan. I do not find that there is any especial criticism 
of our church-wide benevolent agencies except at this one point. 
The distressing fact does stand out that, for whatever cause, 
the disciplinary benevolences do not seem to make an appeal 
equal to that of other causes nearer at hand. 

The moral and spiritual temper in all the Conferences during 
the quadrennium seems to have been excellent. There has 
been nothing suggestive of schism or division over any question. 
The legislation of the last General Conference concerning Dis- 
trict Superintendents has meant that almost all the superinten- 
dencies have changed hands since 1924. The Conferences seem 
to be satisfied with all the superintendents now at work. I may 
be permitted to remark that it is not always easy to get men for 
superintendencies. There is in some quarters a demand that 
men be taken out of good pulpits and put on Districts, whether 
they themselves accede to this willingly or not. My experience is 
that such compulsion brings bad results. At one Conference 
held this quadrennium superintendencies were offered to nine 
men, all of whom refused. It is only fair to say that the men 
who did finally accept have been unusually successful, largely 
because of their willingness to throw themselves heartily into the 
task. 

The problems of the Area as a whole are a combination of 
rural and industrial. Though Pennsylvania les on some of the 
world’s greatest highways, it has localities where the conditions 
are as remote as could be imagined. The handling of these 
outer, more distant charges, is increasingly difficult—the one 
redeeming feature being that the roads-building movement of 
the past ten years have made it possible for Superintendents and 
Pastors to get over. their fields more expeditiously. The general 
attitude as to social and industrial problems throughout the 
Area is measurably progressive. I think that the Pittsburgh 
Conference is now more forwardlooking on such questions than 
any other Conference with which I am familiar. Parts of Penn- 
sylvania and of West Virginia have experienced desperate strikes 
in the past four years. The conditions in both States have at 
particular crises been a disgrace to civilization, to say nothing 
of Christianity. In every such crisis it is most difficult to get 
a just view of the merits of the issues. On the whole, the 
ministers have been concerned most as to the human values, 
and on the broad. question of these values they have spoken up 
fearlessly, and have exerted themselves to the utmost to relieve 
the more pressing hardships, taking the initiative in relief 
measures during the coal strike. Pittsburgh itself has had the 
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reputation of being indifferent to the suffering involved in labor 
conflicts, but the city has, during the past nine months, 
responded surprisingly well to appeals to help those suffering 
through strikes. The creation of public opinion which will not 
tolerate the conditions out of which strikes come seems to lag 
heavily, but the ministers are in the forefront of those working 
for that better social order which will make impossible scenes 
such as we have beheld in the past six months. 

Since the last General Conference new presidents have come 
to Allegheny College and to West Virginia Wesleyan College. 
Dr. James A. Beebe has brought to Allegheny the fruits of ripe 
experience both as pastor and as teacher, and Dr. Homer E. 
Wark has brought to West Virginia training developed in the 
foreign mission field and in the professor’s chair. Both institu- 
tions are doing a high grade of work. Allegheny, with a hundred 
years of distinguished history, is as fine a college as Methodism 
boasts. West Virginia Wesleyan is still confronted with the 
problems of educational pioneering, but is making remarkable 
advance. Both schools are keeping in closest touch with their 
thoroughly Methodist constituencies. The educational situation 
in general, and in religious education in particular, throughout 
the Area shows considerable advance in the past four years, but 
our chief weakness is at this point of religious education. The 
Area is almost at the center of a territory which has been Meth- 
odist for more than a century, and Methodist traditions are very 
potent. There is still considerable tendency to think of church 
service almost exclusively in terms of preaching and prayer- 
meeting. The problem of definite religious training of the 
youth, which is as thoroughly characteristic of Methodism as 
is any other feature, is not yet taken seriously enough. Perhaps 
it would be better to say that we have not yet tapped the sources 
of financial supply which will make adequate religious education _ 
possible. The preachers are rightly fearful of so overloading 
the local budget that the large outside appeals may not be heard. 
Even at considerable risk for the time being, ampler provision 
ought to be made for the systematic religious training for the 
young. Notable experiments in religious vacation Bible schools 
are being tried out, but we have a long distance yet to go before 
our duty in these respects is adequately discharged. The Pitts- 
burgh Conference has made determined effort by various forms 
of high grade institute work to deal better by the opportunities 
before us. 

The evangelistic effort used throughout the quadrennium has 
largely been that of personal solicitation. The actual results in 
the improvement of churches through this method seem to be 
quite encouraging. Whatever disadvantage there is in the method 
appears to lie in the loss to the churches themselves through 
not hearing the fundamental truths of Christianity, such as 
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repentance, conversion and assurance, as emphatically discussed 
as in the days when more definite effort was made to reach out- 
siders through special services. While I think the spiritual life 
of the churches is increasing in effectiveness and power, I can- 
not help noticing an absence of pulpit discussion of some essen- - 
tial phases of Christian experience. I do not think there has 
been a time when the work of the Area has gone forward with 
more practical effectiveness so far as outcomes which can be 
measured are concerned. I think, however, there is peril in the 
failure of some of our ministers to indicate lines of approach 
to what we may call the deeper aspects of Christian experience. 
For the past twenty-five years I have been traveling somewhat 
extensively among the colleges of the country, partly for the 
purpose of holding personal interviews with students. I do not 
believe that I have ever met more serious questioners than 
during these past four years. How shall we think of God? 
What can we believe concerning prayer? Is it possible to apply 
Christianity to the larger social questions? It is after such 
manner as this that the students are making inquiry to-day. 
In almost every instance I have asked questioners why they 
have not carried their questions first to the Pastors of the 
churches from which they have come. The reply usually has 
indicated that the students have thought of the Pastors as 
engrossed in practical duties and as not likely to have much 
light on such problems. For this over-emphasis on actual 
material results, especially in collections, the whole Church 
itself, and especially the religious temper of the time, are at 
fault. The pressure upon Pastors for visible results is so unre- 
mitting that some most important phases of the Christian mes- 
sage receive but scant attention. 

The morale of the ministry throughout the Area has been 
good. There is a feeling at almost every session of a Conference 
that the appointments are increasingly hard to make, but I am 
not sure that this impression is just. It is true that there is 
increasing anxiety among ministers as their terms in pastorates 
draw to a close, but I do not believe that the appointments 
cause any more restlessness now than in former days. Of fifty 
changes made at one session within the past year all the men 
moved at something of an increase of financial advantage, except 
possibly five who found in the change some increase of oppor- 
tunity which offset slight reduction in financial support. The 
Area has shared in the widespread discussion of proposed 
changes in our Methodist procedure as it concerns Bishops and 
Superintendents. The discussions, so far as I have heard them, 
have been in good spirit and on a high level of insight and 
understanding. 

No single feature of the Pittsburgh Conference work holds 
out more promise than the Pittsburgh Church Union under Dr. 
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Sanford W. Corcoran. Under Dr. Corcoran’s leadership the 
leading Methodist laymen of Pittsburgh are working faithfully 
and skillfully to make our resources count for the redemption 
of the city. The wise provision that permits the appointment 
of Superintendents of Church Unions to place in the Cabinet 
has worked well in Pittsburgh in helping educate the whole 
Conference to the city needs. 

The work in Porto Rico is, under our system, a part of the 
Pittsburgh Area. The Porto Rican work has from the beginning 
been conducted with soundly conceived interdenominational 
measures which limit the. different denominations to carefully 
apportioned fields, thus preventing needless duplication and 
consequent waste of funds. There has been-a good deal of 
criticism of our handling of our part of Porto Rico—the criti- 
cism coming mostly from visitors from the United States. The 
criticism usually overlooks the fact that Porto Rico is in the 
tropics, that long centuries of Spanish overlordship helped foster 
the idea that certain forms of labor accepted as honorable in 
the United States are in Porto Rico menial; and in addition 
there is the somewhat delicate problem of the relations of Porto 
Rico to the United States. Those who know most about religious 
conditions in the Island have in the main ample reason to be 
gratified at the record our Church has made. ‘The most serious 
objection is that we have not yet made full use of the Union 
Theological School for the preparation of our workers. There 
is ground for this objection, but better adjustment should be 
made, and can be made. The difficulty seems to be that we 
have not yet become enough accustomed to the idea of union 
schools to adjust ourselves readily to having our preachers 
taught the essentials of Christianity by those who belong to 
some other denomination than our own. In union schools, often 
futile and absurd questions as to doctrinal soundness are raised 
—the root trouble being that members of various denomina- 
tions cannot always recognize the truth when uttered in accents 
different from their own. I wish to express my appreciation of 
the superintendency in Porto Rico of the Reverend Manuel 
Andujar, who has had, I think, a longer term of service than 
anyone else on the Island, and has held our work close to the 
central tasks which must occupy the first place as long as we 
have no larger sums of money to expend. Brother Andujar’s 
years of Porto Rico superintendency have been marked by a 
complete sense of responsibility in the use of mission funds, by 
unyielding emphasis on important foundation principles and by 
unflagging industry. 
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The progress of the Church in the Philadelphia Area has been 
steady rather than spectacular. Many of our important enter- 
prises have had a substantial growth. The pastors have, in the 
main, been alert and laborious. And many of our laymen have 
shown a high degree of devotion to the spiritual and material 
interests of the Church. 

I would be glad to. report a larger numerical increase. This 
territory has long been noted for its evangelistic activity. Revi- 
vals have been held during the quadrennium in many of our 
churches. But the ingatherings have not been as large as 
formerly. During the year just closing the method of “visita- 
tion evangelism” has been tried with good success. It has come 
to pass that the attendants at evangelistic meetings are nearly 
all members of the Church. It is exceedingly difficult to secure 
the attendance of unconverted persons. The plan of visitation 
evangelism sends Christians out into the community to seek those 
who will not come to the church. Many such are reached. 
Whether the Holy Spirit is sufficiently recognized, and a definite 
spiritual experience insisted upon, in this form of evangelistic 
effort is a question upon which there is much divergence of 
view. 

We have had Area gatherings each year to promote the cause 
of World Service and other enterprises of the Church. These 
have been largely attended and the beneficent results have been 
apparent. 

The two schools within our territory—Wyoming and Penning- 
ton Seminaries—are in a prosperous condition. Dr. L. L. 
Sprague is still at the head of Wyoming, and is a leader uni- 
versally respected and loved. Dr. Francis A. Green’s admin- 
istration at Pennington is increasingly successful. 


PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE 


Philadelphia is one of the major Methodist centers of the land. 
_ Our Church is relatively stronger in the city than in other parts 
of our territory. We have 121 churches within the city and 
about 200 in the city and its immediate suburbs. This gives us 
numerical leadership among the Protestant communions, though 
two other denominations exceed us in financial resources. 

Our institutions of mercy and help are unsurpassed in Meth- 
odism. The Methodist Hospital has the highest rating, and is 
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managed with consummate skill. The Home for the Aged has 
a new addition costing nearly $200,000, and the campaign which 
raised this large sum was a notable achievement. The fine 
Orphanage is supervised by a company of elect ladies who have 
unusual executive ability. 

The historic Saint George’s Church has been completely 
renovated, and is now in nearly perfect physical condition. Lo- 
cated, as it is, in a purely commercial district, local congrega- 
tions and membership are necessarily small. But the affectionate 
interest which centers in this oldest church building of American 
Methodism makes its maintenance a labor of love. 

In the same neighborhood is the Deaconess Home, one of the 
very best in the denomination. i 

During the past year a commission has been at work on the 
double problem of the declining down-town church and the 
church in the rapidly extending suburbs. A scientific survey of 
the various communities involved has been made, and an intelli- 
gent program for the benefit of both classes of churches is being 
carried out. This commission proposes not only to ascertain the 
peculiar needs of these fields, but will lead in an effort to pro- 
vide, perhaps, a million dollars for local church extension. 

A rather striking exception to the experience of down-town 
churches is that furnished by the Arch Street Church, Phila- 
delphia. It is in the midst of a wholly commercialized section, 
yet the auditorium of that fine church is literally crowded each 
Sunday morning and evening with eager congregations. Dr. 
Milton H. Nichols is having a remarkable pastorate in this vital 
center. 

An enterprise of special pride to Philadelphia Methodism is 
the work conducted for the religious culture of Methodist stu- 
dents at the university and several professional schools. Old 
Asbury Church, the center of the work, has been renovated at 
an expense of about $50,000, and this amount has been largely 
paid. Mr. William Boyd, president of the Wesley Foundation, 
has put his time and money and personality into this enterprise 
without reserve, and is largely responsible for an outstanding 
success. 


New Jersey CoNrERENCE 


The territory of the New Jersey Conference is largely rural. 
It was the scene of the early labors of Francis Asbury and other 
pioneer leaders. Several of the church edifices still used were 
erected at the very beginning of American Methodism. 

Our Church in this territory is definitely evangelistic. A half 
dozen camp-meetings of the old-time type are conducted each 
ee The most conspicuous of these is the meeting at Ocean 
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The Home for the Aged at Ocean Grove and the Bancroft- 
Taylor Rest Home, at the same place, are conducted in an ad- 
mirable way. Each is doing a most beneficent work. 

Camden, Atlantic City, Ocean City and other communities are 
growing with great rapidity, and need an administration of un- 
usual alertness if we are to keep up with the opportunities for 
church extension which are offered. 


WYOMING CONFERENCE 


This Conference has maintained its conspicuous leadership 
in its zealous support of our denominational benevolences. From 
the hour of its organization the Storehouse Tithers Association 
has been a distinct benediction to the churches. New associations 
are still being organized, and the membership of those already in 
existence is growing. If the whole Church could but be induced 
to adopt this plan of systematic benevolence our worry over 
the maintenance of our benevolence program would suddenly 
come to.an end. 

The Wyoming Conference has had an unusual church-building 
era. The Religious Educational building of Elm Park Church, 
Scranton, is probably the most complete plant of the kind in 
the denomination. Modern edifices have been builded at Moscow, 
Athens, Oneonta, Forty Fort; Central Church, Endicott; High 
Street, Binghamton; Clinton Street, Binghamton; Ogden, and 
elsewhere. The church at Johnson City, New York, is a notable 
edifice. It is an architectural gem, and there has been provided 
every facility for modern church hfe and work. The cost was 
more than $300,000, every cent of which was given by Mr. 
George F. Johnson and other members of the Johnson family. 
The great building is a memorial to Mrs. Sarah Jane Johnson, 
for many years a most devoted member of the church. 


DELAWARE CONFERENCE 


This Conference is large in geographical extent, and is made 
up of some of the ablest and most devoted colored preachers in 
Methodism. The recent immigration from the South has helped 
to increase the membership of our churches, especially in the 
cities. Our congregations in Philadelphia have, in a brief time, 
grown from five to thirteen. 

The Delaware Conference shares with the Washington Con- 
ference in the maintenance of Morgan College. Many pulpits 
in both of these bodies are supplied with pastors who were 
graduates of Morgan. The mental and spiritual inspiration 
given by that fine institution is manifest all over this country. 

The experiment of forming a New York District has been 
watched with much interest, and seems to be gradually solving a 
difficult administrative problem. The two or three important 
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colored Methodist Episcopal churches on Manhattan Island 
ought to be in the Delaware Conference rather than in the New 
York Conference. The New York District of the Delaware 
Conference needs these churches. To attach them to a white 
Conference when they are within the territory of a colored 
Conference seems both illogical and unwise. Whatever reasons 
may have once existed for this inconsistent arrangement, those 
reasons have now passed away. The General Conference would 
be doing a just and commendable thing if this matter were recti- 
fied during the present session: 

This is my final report to the General Conference. After 
twenty-four years of active service in this office, I shall take my 
place in the ranks of the retired without an atom of regret. I 
have worked conscientiously to promote all the interests of the 
Church within the Area and, with a few exceptions, have had 
the cordial co-operation of my brethren. While I am fully con- 
scious of my limitations and failures, I am happy over the 
measure of success which has been secured. I am closing my 
fifty-fifth year in the ministry, and retire from the active relation 
with undiminished love for the great Church which has given me 
the privilege, as pastor, editor and general superintendent, of so 
many years of service. 
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The General Conference of 1920 appointed a Commission 
on Foreign Language Work, and the Commission’s report, 
including a recommendation that our Foreign Language Work 
should be grouped in five Episcopal Areas, was adopted by the 
General Conference of 1924; and as the San Francisco Area 
already had in it Japanese, Chinese, German, Swedish and 
Latin-American Missions or Conferences, it was deemed wise 
by the General Conference to add to the San Francisco Area 
the Swedish, Norwegian-Danish and German Conferences which 
had formerly been in the Portland Area, and which geograph- 
ically were coterminous with that Area. Some of these Con- 
ferences will doubtless request the General Conference to adjust 
the Areas so that they may be returned to the Portland Area. 

In any comparison of membership, benevolences, or property 
valuation with the report to the last General Conference, it 
should be remembered that the Portland Area has been dimin- 
ished as above stated. 

The Columbia River and Puget Sound Conferences declined 
to unite under the enabling act of 1924, and the General Con- 
ference may be asked to continue that permission. 

The Area as administered during the past quadrennium has 
included the Columbia River, Puget Sound and Oregon Con- 
ferences, and these Conferences cover Alaska, the State of 
Washington, the northern part of Idaho, and the western part 
of Oregon. This makes the Portland Area one of the smallest 
Areas numerically and one of the largest geographically, includ- 
ing several large and rapidly growing cities, great rural sections 
in each of the States, and the “immense snowy wastes” of Alaska. 
This section of our country is usually spoken of as “The Great 
Northwest,” and is one of scenic beauty, romantic interest and 
great promise. 5 : 

Although the Church was established here early in the last 
century, it is still a comparatively new country, and in many 
respects is facing new conditions and building its developing 
institutions upon unsettled foundations. In such detached 
territory peculiar problems are found. There is much evidence 
that the denominations in their period of missionary expansion 
overchurched many small communities. There has also been 
much doctrinal extravagance on the part of irresponsible persons. 

It has been, therefore, most difficult to maintain, and upon 
occasion recruit, an educated and capable ministry. The need 
is not met by sufficient consecration of Christian parents and 
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the response of our youth to the call of the Master; and many 
who do respond to the call and attend eastern schools for their 
preparation for the ministry, after several years of absence, and 
after having related themselves to Conferences in the East, 
are, upon graduation, unable to undergo the great expense of 
returning to the Pacific Coast to await appointment to uncertain 
charges in the fall. 

The Kimball School of Theology, therefore, is a necessity ; 
and it is a pleasure to report that the School has during the 
quadrennium strengthened her faculty and adopted new and 
enlarged plans, resulting in an increased attendance of students 
and a larger interest and support from the patronizing Con- 
ferences. It is still necessary to make drafts upon the older 
sections of the Church in order to maintain the personnel of 
the ministry. It is believed that the ministry has thus been 
strengthened. 

The other educational institutions have had successful periods. 
Willamette University has added a half a million dollars to 
her endowment, and the number of students seeking admission 
to her halls has far exceeded the limit set by her faculty and 
management. This first far-western University, under the 
capable and experienced hands of her President, Dr. Carl G. 
Doney, worthily enjoys the high esteem of the Northwest. 

The College of Puget Sound has erected and dedicated a 
magnificent administration building, at a cost of a quarter of 
a million dollars; and a fine, modern science hall, completed 
and equipped, awaits dedication at commencement time. Half 
a million dollars has been added to the endowment, and, at the 
time of this writing, the dauntless President, Dr. BE. H. Todd, 
is launching a campaign for a similar amount in the city of 
Tacoma. The student body has greatly increased since the 
selection of the forty-acre campus in Tacoma, announced in the 
report four years ago. 

Much attention has been given to the work of our churches 
at the seats of our state schools where we have active and success- 
ful Wesley Foundations. In Seattle, at the main entrance of 
the great Washington University, where there are over five 
thousand students, one sixth of whom have Methodist affilia- 
tions, has been erected a commodious and attractive building 
which houses well the Methodist student activities. The 
University Methodist Church is to be built at the same strategic 
location, and will cost nearly a half a million dollars. An 
already completed unit, a very beautiful Temple, has cost two 
hundred and seventy-five thousand. Four other Wesley Foun- 
dations, at Pullman, Washington, Moscow, Idaho, and at Cor- 
vallis and Eugene, Oregon, have been enthusiastically active 
during the quadrennium. Conditions at these large educa- 
tional centers have been carefully studied and every effort made 
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to meet the needs. Hopeful beginnings of similar work have 
been made at the many normal schools. It is believed that 
no expenditure will yield greater results to the Kingdom than 
the money invested in Wesley Foundations. 

The Portland Area contains a goodly list of philanthropic 
institutions which were carefully enumerated four years ago. 
All have succeeded and grown. Special mention, perhaps, 
should now be made of the hospitals at Spokane and Wenatchee, 
Washington, which have in every way prospered. The finest 
medical and surgical equipment has been provided, and the 
properties improved and debts reduced. The Seattle General 
Hospital retains its fine reputation for service, and is carefully 
planning for a new location and building. 

The removal of the Jesse Lee Home from Unalaska to 
Seward, Alaska, and the erection of two fine buildings for 
Alaskan native children, at a cost of $130,000, under the aus- 
pices of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, should be 
noticed. The same noble Society conducts a Settlement Center 
for the Christianization and Americanization of the people in 
the congested section of Portland. Under an offer of the 
National Society of $50,000 for a new building to house the 
activities of the Society in this neighborhood, a like amount 
has been subscribed in Portland and the Oregon Conference. 
Half of the money is already in hand and the building will be 
erected in the near future. A new beautiful and well-equipped 
hospital and nurses’ home at Marshfield, Oregon, have been 
built and dedicated, but owing to the ease of obtaining money 
under the bonding process and method, there is now a very 
embarrassing debt. 

Deaconess Work is to be found in each of the Conferences of 
the Area. In the Puget Sound Conference the work centers in 
the Children’s Home, at Everett, Washington, a Community 
Settlement, in Seattle, and in the Northwest Training School 
in the same city. The Home in Everett is contemplating a 
new building. The Settlement in Seattle has recently dedi- 
cated a $16,000 plant. The School has purchased a new building 
for a school and home, with fine adjoining property, has paid 
all indebtedness on the present location, and is proceeding in 
the contemplated erection of new buildings. An investment 
amounting to $25,000 has already been made. This school has 
existed twenty years and has one hundred and eight graduates. 
Its course of study is uniform with that of other Methodist 
Training Schools. 

In the Oregon Conference, the Portland Deaconess Home 
has had a prosperous quadrennium, with a full quota of workers 
in the churches and in the industrial sections of the city. The 
hospitals of the city also receive the Christly ministry of this 
consecrated sisterhood. . 
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This form of Christian service in the Columbia River Con- 
ference centers in the two very efficient hospitals already men- 
tioned, and to it they are indebted for much of their prosperity. 

The work of the Board of Home Missions and Church Ex- 
tension in the Pacific Northwest should have wide publicity. 
This Board has rightly regarded this section as missionary 
territory. Several strategic enterprises have been maintained, 
as at Bremerton, Washington, the home of one of the largest 
Navy Yards of the country; the Wesley Foundations already 
mentioned; the seven Indian, Mission stations which are main- 
tained under most difficult conditions; the several important 
churches erected far from the centers of population, and made 
“experimental stations”; the work of the logging camps and 
lumber-mill towns, with three full-time workers; the support of 
superintendents and the maintenance of institutes for the study 
of rural church work; and the assistance in building enter- 
prises and liquidation of debts throughout the Area. Inasmuch 
as the past quadrennium has not been notable for new buildings, 
special attention has been given to reducing obligations upon 
our church property. 

The salesroom of the Book Concern in Portland has shown 
much growth since 1924, and the sales amount now to about 
$150,000 per annum. ‘This is larger than the gross sales of 
some existing depositories, and the size and needs of the patron- 
izing areas are much greater than those at present served else- 
where. The accounts of the Portland branch are kept at the 
depository eight hundred miles south, which is very unsatis- 
factory. The establishment of a fully accredited depository 
in- Portland would doubtless greatly increase the sales, and, it 
is believed, would be wholly justified. 

The Pacific Christian Advocate, published in Portland, the 
leading denominational paper in the Northwest, has had a 
prosperous quadrennium. It increases in popularity in its own 
territory and is deservedly attracting attention throughout the 
Church. The personal and unofficial service of the editor, Dr. 
Edward Laird Mills, has been most helpful and efficient. 

The comparatively mild climate of the Northwest has 
attracted a large number of ministers of advanced age, and 
before the Area system was adopted little attention was paid to 
equitable exchanges. The proportion of retired ministers is 
therefore very large, and their disciplinary support has required 
much attention. In all of the Conferences funds are being built 
up, though very slowly, for the care of these honored men. 
Until such funds are provided the tax upon the Church must 
be severe. In some of the Conferences it has amounted to from 
twelve to fifteen per cent of the pastors’ salaries. The pro- 
rating of the salaries has everywhere been required; and there- 
fore the retired ministers have been paid their claims nearly 
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in full. In all of the Conferences of the Area in the last four 
years campaigns for endowment funds have been made with 
measurable success, and canvassing is still being prosecuted. 

In general it may be said that gratifying increase has been 
made in the Portland Area. Pastors’ salaries have been 
increased about 10 per cent. Church and parsonage property 
have been increased in value by $1,520,888, figures arrived at 
not by inflating former values, but by legitimate additions. 
Several large churches have been erected.and dedicated, and 
numerous parsonages and smaller churches have been built, 
enlarged and extensively repaired. Nevertheless these increases 
have been offset by a decrease in disciplinary benevolences of 
23 per cent, every Conference failing in about the same per- . 
centage, and in spite of the fact that much urgency has been 
given to the World Service subscriptions and_ collections. 
Although at the beginning of the quadrennium pastors and 
churches were enthusiastic and presented the World Service 
program with care, the collections have been made under diff- 
culties which should at least be mentioned. Severe and long 
continued drought has been experienced in the Area, reducing 
the population in many of the rural counties by ten to thirty- 
five per cent. In some places churches have been disbanded, 
and in many places all financial efforts, local and benevolent, 
have been rendered difficult or impossible because of abnormal 
weather and crop conditions. 

Much emphasis has been placed upon the spiritual life, and 
evangelism has been given the greatest possible attention. The 
District Superintendents and pastors are heartily committed 
to this program of the Church, and at the time of writing this 
report nearly every church in the Area is either in evangelistic 
meetings or planning for them. Some leadership has been 
given by our pastors to union movements in the larger cities, 
and good results have been obtained. 

The Resident Bishop has endeavored in every way to promote 
the interests of the Church. Emphasis has been placed upon 
evangelism, but the education of the young people and children 
of the Church has not been neglected. The effort has been 
made to make every church the evangelistic agency for its own 
community, making the pastors and people responsible for the 
welfare of the old and young. The Sunday Schools, therefore, 
have not been neglected, Many Epworth League Institutes also 
_ have been held every summer, and some in the mid-winter. 
The Schools for Religious Education in the cities have been 
fostered in every possible way. 

Early in the quadrennium a vote was taken for the organiza- 
tion of District Conferences throughout the Area, and these have 
been regularly held in most of the districts. The size of the 
districts has, however, made it very difficult to secure the attend- 
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ance of all the pastors, and especially of the laymen, and the 
conferences as such have been only moderately successful. The 
meetings held, comprised mostly of ministers, have been fine 
occasions for placing emphasis upon pastoral preparation and 
work, evangelism, and the responsibility for the collections of 
World Service: monies—which is but indirect evangelism. In 
spite of this latter emphasis many pastors who have been accus- 
tomed in former years to report “benevolences in full” have 
failed to keep up their pace in this respect. The Resident 
Bishop reports this fact with no degree of complacency. 

The Resident Bishop, obedient to the judgment and recom- 
mendation of the General Conference, “That more frequent 
_ changes in the presidency of the Annual Conferences within 
Episcopal Areas . . . will promote the best interests of the whole 
Church,” welcomed for the presidency of the Conferences in 
the fall of 1924 and 1926, two of his colleagues. The Area 
was greatly blessed and edified by the presidency of these 
brethren and gave thereto abundant and universal testimony. 
Their services permitted the Resident Bishop to be busy else- 
where, and by assignment he went in the early summer of 1924 
to South Africa to hold the Southeast Africa, the Rhodesia, the 
Congo and the Angola Mission Conferences. He also presided 
during the quadrennium at the sessions of the Pacific German, 
the Western Norwegian-Danish, the Pacific Japanese, the 
Latin-American, the Central Tennessee, the Georgia, the 
Chicago-Northwestern, the North Indiana, the Wisconsin, the 
Rock River, the Eastern Swedish, and the Maine Conferences 
or Mission Conferences, and twice he presided in each of the 
Conferences of the Portland Area. 

In the summer of 1927, accompanied by the District Super- 
intendent and a representative of the Board of Home Missions, 
a visit was made to all the mission stations of Alaska in the 
endeavor to hearten the workers in that difficult and lonely 
field. The buildings at Seward, already mentioned in this 
report, were dedicated, a native church of over a hundred mem- 
bers was organized, and knowledge concerning the field was 
attained, and opinions concerning our future operations there 
were reached and reported to the Board of Home Missions. 

In closing this brief report it is a pleasure to record that 
notwithstanding much specious mail propaganda, and some 
misrepresentation, from the restless and disappointed elsewhere, 
few of the pastors or laymen of the Portland Area have been . 
led into error, and the morale of the conferences and churches 
has been strengthened, and harmony has been unbroken during 
the quadrennium. The hearty co-operaiton in all plans for 
the extension and enrichment of the Kingdom on the part of 
his companions in service is gratefully recognized by the Resi- 
dent Bishop of the Portland Area. 
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Bishop CHArLEs Epwarp LocKE 


Returning to this country after four eventful years in the 
Philippine Islands, it was a kindly Providence which caused 
the lines to fall unto us in the pleasant places of the Saint Paul 
Area. Bishop Mitchell, my honored predecessor, handed over 
to me a work masterfully administered and with a momentum 
which promised continuous success. I was cordially received 
in all of the five Conferences covering the wide-spreading dis- 
tances of Minnesota, Wisconsin and South Dakota. . The Saint 
Paul Area reaches from within a few miles of Chicago to the 
picturesque Black Hills country of South Dakota—a distance 
of more than one thousand miles, and from the southern boun- 
dary of Wisconsin to the Canadian border, approximately five 
hundred miles, making an area of more than 200,000 square 
miles. In the five Conferences, Wisconsin, West Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Northern Minnesota and Dakota, there are 862 
preachers and 963 different congregations. The Bishop is ably 
assisted by 21 District Superintendents. It is evident that 
there are not enough Sundays in the year for a resident Bishop 
to visit all of his churches in a quadrennium, even if he should 
meet with two or three congregations each Sunday. 

Since the region covered by this Area is almost wholly agri- 
cultural, it will be seen that the material prosperity of our 
churches is very largely dependent upon the annual harvests. 
If the fields yield bountifully, the people are amazingly gener- 
ous, but if, as has been the case during this quadrennium, the 
harvests have been meager, there must be an inevitable decrease 
in the financial offerings. This present prosperous year will, 
no doubt, show a large increase in the liberality of the people. 

Happily, it is often the case that the spiritual life of our 
members is enhanced in times of material depression, and so 
we are able to report an increase in our membership during 
the quadrennium of 6,447, as per the following table: 


Conference 1923 1927 Gain Loss 
DaAKOtae ates cae oF 26,326 27,972 1,646 
Minniesotarte. a oere: 28,203 32,151 3,948 
North. Minnesota... 32,009 32,131 122 
West Wisconsin..... 30,180 29,145 1,035 
Wisconsin........... 33,180 34,946 1,766 








149,898 156,345 7,482 1,035 


While there has been some decrease in World Service, it is 
not because our people have lost their love and loyalty for their 
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churches. In general benevolences there has been an increase 
of $23,771, as per the following table: 


Conference 1923 1927 _ Gain Loss 
Dakota; cciscrerawiaees $129,008 $156,800 $27,792 
Minnesota......... 138,982 185,527 46,545 
North. Minnesota. 193,397 177,616 $15,781 
West Wisconsin... 159,040 143,635 15,405 
Wisconsin......... 238,753 219,373 19,380 


$859,180 $882,951 $74,337 $50,566 


There is every evidence that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is steadfastly moving forward in this Area. Our preachers are 
studious, aggressive and consecrated, and our people are faith- 
ful and true. As farming conditions become more settled our 
churches will be able to report not only larger giving, but debts 
wiped out and new enterprises initiated. 

Each of the three colleges of the Area, Hamline, Dakota Wes- 
leyan and Lawrence, have conducted financial campaigns during 
the quadrennium, in which more than two million dollars have 
been added to their material resources. Several of the nine 
hospitals have received amounts reaching into hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

On the whole, the financial condition of churches, schools 
and hospitals is hopeful and our people are optimistic. How- 
ever, the resident Bishop is strongly discouraging any new 
building enterprises unless at least 75 per cent of the money 
is in hand before construction shall have begun. Huge interest 
accounts are paralyzing, and it is poor financing when trustees 
build beyond the ability of the people to pay. It is far better 
to worship in antiquated buildings with limited equipment than 
to encumber a congregation with a crushing debt, which dis- 
courages the people and disheartens the preacher. It is well 
to be sanguine and hopeful, but alas! interest accounts 
accumulate and have to be paid, and deficits are hard on 
optimism. 

There are three new college presidents in the Area. Dr. 
Earl A. Roadman succeeds Dr. E. D. Kohlstedt, who was called 
to the high responsibilities of the Secretaryship of the Board 
of Home Missions; Dr. A. F. Hughes, who fills the place of 
Dr. 8. F. Kerfoot, who for fifteen years gave Hamlin his 
masterful guidance; and Dr. Henry F. Wriston, who has come 
to Lawrence, following in the footsteps of Dr. Samuel Plantz, 
who during the years of his incumbency saw Lawrence develop 
from scarcely more than an academy to one of the highest grade 
colleges in the country. These three able men bring to their 
new positions experience and culture, as well as indomitable 
personalities. 
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LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


There has been a notable growth in the faculty of Lawrence 
College during the quadrennium, and its compensation has been 
advanced. The cost of instruction for the school year 1923-24 
was $130,514.62, as against $156,400 in 1927-28. A small 
decrease in registration is due to advances in standards of admis- 
sion and graduation, and in fees, and to a general decline in 
attendance upon midwest colleges. At the same time the effec- 
tiveness of the college in holding its students has shown a 
marked increase. The faculty-student ratio has been improved, 
so that there is now one instructor to every twelve students. 
There is a larger percentage of advanced degrees among the 
faculty members than in perhaps any college in the middle west. 
Teaching hours have been reduced with favorable results in 
the quality of teaching. The improvement in faculty salaries 
and in the conditions of teaching are primarily responsible 
for the effective work. 

The annual appropriations for the library have been increased 
and a special gift of $10,000 for immediate use has made possible 
the addition of many scholarly works for the use of the faculty. 

Construction of a new gymnasium is to begin in the spring 
of 1928, the sum of three hundred thousand dollars having 
been raised, mostly within the Board of Trustees, for the pur- 
pose. The principal donor was Mr. L. M. Alexander of Port 
Edwards, Wisconsin. In addition, the college acquired a new 
athletic field and a field house, the total cost being $45,195, 
largely the gift of Mr. George A. Whiting, of Neenah. The 
college has acquired land for a new boys’ campus on the south 
side of the Fox River, about a half mile from the present cam- 
pus. About fifty acres in all were secured. The first building 
to be erected upon this new campus will be the boys’ gymnasium. 


HAMLINE UNIVERSITY 


The university considers its main objective the service it can 
render to the church which supports it to provide trained lead- 
ership, not only for definite Christian activities, but in all walks 
of life. The administration and faculty are eager in every way 
to promote such agencies as contribute to religious interests on 
the campus. There are at present thirty-five young people in 
the college who are preparing definitely for some sort of 
Christian work. fas i 

During recent years the endowment of Hamline University 
has been gradually increased. The institution is in process 
of collecting pledges which, with a contribution from the Gen- 
eral Education Board, will within two years provide the institu- 
tion with approximately two millions of endowment. This 
gives the university a firm financial basis and guarantees its 
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future. There has also been given careful attention by the 
administration to maintaining educational standards. The insti- 
tution is accredited by every rating agency in the United States 
and credits are received at face value by all leading universities. 
The great need of the college is for increased assets for new 
buildings and equipment. There is every reason to believe that 
the constituency of the institution will provide these in the near 
future. 
DaxotTs WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Dakota Wesleyan University maintains a special school of 
music in addition to the college of liberal arts, which compre- 
hends a four-year course in education leading to a life profes- 
sional diploma; a four-year course in home economics, which 
prepares teachers in Smith-Hughes high schools; a two-year 
course in education leading to a state certificate, and special 
two-year pre-professional courses for medicine, dentistry, engi- 
neering, law and theology. 

Approximately ten thousand have been enrolled and have gone 
into the world during the forty-two years of her history. Her 
alumni are serving posts of national and international leader- 
ship in Y. M. C. A., Church, educational and missionary causes, 
judicial and administrative offices, but primarily her service has 
been to the towns and country regions of the Missouri, Sioux 
and James River valleys. There are at the present time in the 
service of the public schools approximately forty-five school 
superintendents and principals, one hundred and sixty-five high 
school and five hundred grade school teachers. Many of the 
state institutions likewise have Wesleyan alumni upon their 
faculties. Dakota Wesleyan is represented upon almost all 
mission fields. 

In spite of a trying financial crisis, Stout Hall, a small dor- 
mitory for men, has been added to her equipment, and a cam- 
paign for $600,000 completed. The homes and church organi- 
zations of twenty-six thousand eight hundred loyal Methodist 
people are back of the enterprise. 


THe WESLEY FOUNDATION OF WISCONSIN 


The Wesley Foundation of Wisconsin provides church activi- 
ties for 1,100 Methodist students who attend the University 
of Wisconsin during the regular session. It also serves nearly 
800 during the Summer Session. Thousands of students over 
a period of years have joined in some one of the many activi- 
ties sponsored by the Foundation. Many of them are effective 
leaders in local churches today. Already more than one hundred 
young people have gone from the university into full-time 
Christian work. 

In April, 1926, Rev. Arlie H. Krussell became the new direc- 
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tor, succeeding Dr. E. W. Blakeman. He now has associated 
with him Rev. George V. Metzel. Rev. Elmer L. Cooper is 
entering upon his fifth year as Field Secretary. 

All of the activities of the Foundation and the University 
Church are carried on at present in the Social Hall, the first 
unit of the Foundation building. No more than 300 can be 
accommodated at a worship service. This space has been found 
altogether inadequate. Enough money has already been raised 
to proceed with the erection of another unit, costing about 
$65,000. Construction will begin in. the spring of 1928. 

Two-thirds of the congregations consist of students. More 
than fifty members of the faculty are connected with the church. 
Seventy-five students are now attending the Regular Session 
for religious instruction in five student classes. About the same 
number is the average in the one large Sunday morning class 
during the six weeks’ Summer Session. The Student Epworth 
League has an average attendance of more than one hundred. 
An attendance of from 250 to 325 is the rule at the social 
gatherings. 

The Foundation now publishes a Year Book. Each month 
excepting the summer, The Wesleyan of Wisconsin, a news sheet, 
is sent to the patrons of the Foundation, the parents of our 
students and the pastors of Wisconsin. 

It is very encouraging to report that the spirit of good will 
toward the Wesley Foundation of Wisconsin has steadily 
increased during the past quadrennium. Pastors and parents 
frequently write concerning their young people in the university. 
The two Methodist Conferences of the state gave the Founda- 
tion $2,500 on apportionment toward current expenses last year. 
This is a decided increase over past giving. 


WESLEY FouNDATION OF MINNESOTA 


The Wesley Foundation at the University of Minnesota main 
campus was established in 1921. Three floors of the first unit 
of a $400,000 plant were then erected at a cost of $130,000. 
First Methodist Episcopal Church sold its property and invested 
the proceeds of $9,000 in this plant, where its activities are 
conducted and its services are held.. First Church, having a 
membership of 400 and a strong organization, offers a normal 
family church home to the students. ae 

Approximately 1,500 Methodist students attend the university 
during the regular session. Half of these live in the Twin 
Cities, and the Foundation at the main campus has direct 
responsibility for about 650. Many resident students are active 
also. 

The students accept important posts, chief of which are the 
following department heads, who constitute the student council : 
Personnel, Religious Education, Music, Student Welfare, Pub- 
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licity, Social, Epworth League, Alumni, Kappa Phi, Phi Tau 
Theta, and Dramatics. Special emphasis is laid upon Sunday 
morning classes in Bible and religion, Epworth League, personal 
problems, Thursday noon religious discussion group, and weekly 
socials. The students pubhsh their own monthly paper, the 
Spyglass. Kappa Phi and Phi Tau Theta, national organiza- 
tions for Methodist women and men respectively, have active 
chapters emphasizing Church leadership. Rev. Paul J. Snyder 
is the new director and pastor. 

The annual operating budget for First Church is $6,000 and 
for the Wesley Foundation $15,000. Much credit is due 
Hennepin Avenue Methodist Church for her splendid support 
of this institution. Besides retiring $17,000 in bonds during 
the quadrennium, Hennepin Avenue Church has contributed 
$3,000 annually to the current budget and the women have 
beautifully furnished three rooms. 


THE WESLEY FOUNDATION AT THE AGRICULTURAL CAMPUS, 
UNIVERSITY oF MINNESOTA 


The Agricultural Campus of the University of Minnesota 
is located in St. Anthony Park, St. Paul. There are twelve 
hundred students in attendance. About eight hundred live on 
the campus and in the adjacent community. 

The St. Anthony Park Methodist Episcopal Church is located 
four blocks from the campus. The church has many resident 
members connected with the university. All its congregation 
are sympathetic toward student work, and co-operate with it. 

Two years ago the church built an educational unit which 
cost, with its furnishings, over $46,000. An enlarged audi- 
torium is urgently needed. We minister to the devotional, 
social and religious educational needs of the young people, 
furnishing for them a “home away from home.” Ours is the 
only church adjacent to the Agricultural Campus which has a 
student program. We have reached, in the school year 1927-28, 
an enrolment of two hundred and thirty students in our organi- 
zations. Many more are attending our worship services. 


THE New Assury HospiraL, MINNEAPOLIS 


The New Asbury Hospital, Minneapolis, Minnesota, is 
recognized as one of the finest standardized institutions of 
its kind in the Northwest. Its healing and protecting hands 
reach far and near. It treated 4,000 patients last year; it has 
spent $350,000 in free work to the needy, $12,000 of which 
was spent last year. 

Methodism has two hospitals in Minneapolis, almost adjoining 
each other. The larger, Old Asbury, with its 350 bed capacity, 
is leased by the United States Government for the treatment 
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of its suffering soldiers; the other, with its 160 bed capacity 
and its school of 100 student nurses, is under our own super- 
vision. Dr. Charles Fox Davis is the new General Executive 
Secretary, succeeding Dr. W. H. Jordan, who gave many faith- 
ful years of devoted service. 

Last year the entire indebtedness of both hospitals was paid, 
and the Executive Board has already started an endowment 
fund. The value of the two hospitals is placed at-$1,500,000. 
They occupy a commanding site in the city of Minneapolis. 


WesLtey Hospirat, WAapENA, MINNESOTA 


The Wesley Hospital, located at Wadena, Minnesota, has 
admitted 1,745 patients since January 30, 1925, when the hos- 
pital was opened. This is the only Methodist hospital outside 
the Twin Cities in the State of Minnesota. The building is 
fireproof and has a capacity of fifty beds. The equipment is 
modern, including X-ray, laboratory, surgery and delivery 
rooms, and we have a separate Nurses’ Home. There are two 
city blocks of ground belonging to the hospital. The valuation 
is $143,876.82, on which there is a bonded indebtedness of 
$82,500. Miss Lydia H. Keller, Superintendent. 

During this period we have had opportunity to serve a large 
number who were not able to pay, our free work amounting 
to $3,000, and we have also extended credit amounting to 
$5,000, which is due to the fact that this hospital is located in 
-a rural district which is still in the pioneer stage, and our 
service is opened to all, regardless of creed or ability to pay. 


THE Meruopist Deaconess HosprraL, Rapip City, 
3 SoutH Dakota 


The Methodist Deaconess Hospital of Rapid City, South 
Dakota, was established in the year 1912. Located at the gate- 
way of the scenic Black Hills in a city of 8,000 population, 
with unexcelled climatic conditions, it has had a steady growth 
and is fully standardized. During the fifteen years of its 
history, 14,600 patients have been treated; 10,145 operations 
have been performed, and over $45,000 of free service has been 
rendered. 

In 19238 the first unit of the modern fireproof building was 
dedicated and the bed capacity increased to 60 beds. About 
$5,000 is needed to complete the second floor of this building. 

The Training School is accredited and is affiliated with the 
Dakota Wesleyan University of Mitchell, 8. D. Only high 
school graduates are accepted in the school. Miss Elva is the 
superintendent. 


West WISCONSIN CONFERENCE INSTITUTIONS 


The new Madison Methodist Hospital was opened shortly 
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after dedication, September 15, 1927, and has been filled to its 
capacity ever since. The old building has been converted into 
a Nurses’ Home and school. The total property value of this 
institution now approximates the million dollar mark. It occu- 
pies a commanding position on Capitol Hill and is the only 
up-town hospital in Madison. 

Lakeside Hospital, at Rice Lake, is prospering. Its property 
value is $238,846. In a recent campaign for $100,000 the goal 
was completely reached. This means a brighter day for Lake- 
side, with larger and more adequate hospital facilities. 

La Crosse Methodist Hospital. This splendid institution, 
with a property value of more than $175,000 and no indebted- 
ness, is crowded to its limit and is looking for ways and means 
of making an addition of at least twenty-five beds. 

Richland Center Hospital. This hospital is doing a fine 
work, and like some of the others is looking for means to 
build a new addition in order to care for its enlarging pat- 
ronage. 

Morrow Memorial Home at Sparta, Wisconsin, is filled to 
capacity and has a long waiting list. Many gifts have come 
to this Home from its friends during the past few years. Its 
assets are now above $100,000, and the Board hopes in the near 
future to build a more adequate building for the constantly 
growing needs. 


Br~tin MermortaL Hospitat, GREEN Bay, WISCONSIN 


The Wisconsin Conference Hospital, without changing in 
any other way, took unto itself a new name—The Bellin 
Memorial Hospital. This came about because of the generous 
eift of $50,000 from Dr. Julius H. Bellin. The growth of this 
hospital has been steady and yet rapid. For more than two 
years the average number of patients cared for has exceeded 
the normal capacity of the institution. Its income has risen 
to more than double that of four years ago and its property 
holdings have doubled in the same time. Plans are being per- 
fected for another unit, to be known as a Children’s Hospital ; 
one gift of $50,000 has been tendered upon the condition that 
the Church raise a like amount in three years. A canvass is 
now in progress. 

A new addition to the main building has been erected that 
brings the total capacity up to 125 beds. A complete new 
heating plant has been built and equipped and a modern laundry 
installed. Many labor saving and economy devices have been 
put into operation. The new Nurses’ Home has been com- 
pleted with room for 75 nurses. Much attention is being given 
to the conduct of the Nurses’ Training School, where over 
70 young women are now in training. 

Free beds and part-pay beds are provided. The churches 
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generously provide for this with gifts of food and White Cross 
offerings. 


ToURTELLOTTE MEMORIAL DEACONESS HomE 


Methodism is fortunate in having, practically adjoining its 
two fine hospitals, the Tourtellotte Memorial Deaconess Home. 
It is probably the finest Deaconess Home in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. It houses its school of deaconesses, some 
of whom are giving their services as parish workers, some as 
church secretaries and some, hospital deaconesses. The esti- 
mated value of the Home is $150,000 and it has an endowment 
of $50,000, the interest of which goes for maintenance. 


THE MetnHopist State Hosprrat, Mircuety, Sours DaKora 


The Methodist State Hospital, in Mitchell, South Dakota, 
continues its noble work of healing. 1,612 patients were cared 
for during the past year. Of these, 449 were part-pay patients 
and 93 were free patients. Members of 63 ministers’ families 
have been cared for. The total cost of operating and financing 
the hospital for the year was over $65,000. Of this amount 
only $2,900 has been received from White Cross and other 
donations. 

A beautiful new faculty home, costing $7,300, has been 
constructed. The total indebtedness of all kinds against the 
hospital stands at $78,800, as against total assets of $307,500. 


Tur WeEsLEY FouUNDATION, VERMILLION, SourH DakorTa 


The Wesley Foundation at the University of South Dakota, 
in Vermillion, has met with the disaster of having the church 
edifice destroyed by fire. The Pastor, Rev. L. A. McDonald, 
with the co-operation of the Dakota Conference, is, withéut 
delay, beginning operations for the erection of the first unit of 
the buildings, which will include the Church and the Wesley 
Foundation equipment, and which will minister especially to 
the religious and social needs of the Methodist students of the 
University of South Dakota. 
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SAN FRANCISCO AREA 
BisHop CHARLES WESLEY BURNS 


DEAR FATHERS AND BRETHREN: 


The following report of Methodist stewardship in the San 
Francisco Area is herewith submitted : 

This report is written not so much by the pen of the Resident 
Bishop as by the lives of the men and women called Methodists, 
and by the pens and lives of the Superintendents of the Area. 

Just north of the Golden Gate, on the shores of California, 
the first Christian service in the English tongue was held in 
America. In the summer of 1579, Sir Francis Drake put into 
the harbor, and the first act of his chaplain, Francis Fletcher, 
was to hold a service of thanksgiving. It was an event not only 
of great historic significance that English was then first spoken 
on this continent, but also of prophetic dynamic, that the voice 
of religion should be the first heard in this initial hour of the 
New World and should abide in Christian evangel at the Golden 
Gate, opening toward the Pacific basin and the Orient. 

When a Divine Providence brought Wiliam Taylor to San 
Francisco seventy-five years ago, the destiny of America and of 
Pacific Methodism became indissolubly united. Following the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic eras, Taylor became a protagonist 
of the Pacific era, where Methodism, identified with the vital 
Christian movements of the Pacific Basin, has had its most 
significant growth. Here the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension flowers in its native purpose. Here we hail, 
in all the progress of our American civilization and the develop- 
ment of the Kingdom, an ultimate America which we are under 
solemn oath to make Christian. On this Pacific Basin, with 
its unique Home Mission responsibility, the Board has spent 
more money than in any other section of the United States. 
Here, also, is perhaps the most significant evidence of the ful- 
fillment of the ideals of the Board in the Oriental and foreign- 
language achievement and the 135 churches and institutions 
which have been dedicated during the present quadrennium. 
The majority of these owe the leverage of their achievement to 
a conditional donation or loan from the Home Board. Here 
is the heart of Home Missions development. 

Sailing across the Pacific to the Hawaii Mission, the captain 
one day in mid-Pacific said: “We are now half way between 
San Francisco and Honolulu. If I should drop a plumb-line 
here, it would indicate the spot farthest from land of any other 
place in the world.” The remark of the captain was expansive. 
It indicated the vast loneliness and distances of the Pacific 
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Basin. The remark also was vascular. It indicated the inclu- 
sions of the Pacific Basin, with the millions of inhabitants of 
» the Islands and the Orient who know not Christ, representing 
our greatest missionary responsibility and opportunity. That 
Basin also, in prophetic vision of great and penetrative thought, 
will be the spot where shall be enacted the last act of the drama 
of existence, and where the last survivals of the race shall be 
greeted by the Son of God when He comes in His Glory. While 
the Methodists of this Area hear the voice of all nations and 
obey as hearing the voice of the Christ—keeping the fidelity 
of the faith in the world missionary program of the Church— 
yet they feel their major objective to be to make Jesus known 
to the multitude in the Pacific world. 

Here in the front trenches, they understand that Home Mis- 
sions is the problem of America. Unless America become Chris- 
tian, it is blind futility to mobilize for World Missions. Here 
in cosmos are all the peoples of the world, with their national 
sensitiveness, their color cleavage, ‘their racial peculiarities. 
Within this single Area is a World Mission that might, if it 
should become wholly Christian, be determinative of a Christian 
world. 


AREA OUTREACHES 


The San Francisco Area is the largest continuous Area in 
Methodism, comprising California, Nevada, Arizona, Lower 
California and the American work in Sonora County, Mexico, 
as well as all of the Oriental work from the Mississippi River 
to the Pacific; all of the foreign-speaking work on the Pacific 
Coast from Mexico to Canada, reaching out into the Portland 
and Denver Areas; and Hawaii. Ten Conferences and Missions 
are included. Sixteen different nationalities within the Area 
are in Conference relation. Our 934 preachers and supply Pas- 
tors serve under the flags of Mexico, United States of America, 
and Canada. We minister to 26 nationalities. 

The Resident Bishop has visited regularly and continuously 
the entire Area, including the Foreign Language Conferences 
and Missions, on an average annual travel of 73,000 miles. | 

While the wide reaches of the Area and its complexity of 
civilizations and racial groups make impossible the development 
of an Area consciousness, and while administration must be a 
continuous closely coupled schedule, away from desk and home, 
yet the Christian statesmanship of California does not recom- 
mend its division in advance of political separation. The South 
needs the North. The North needs the South. The Pacific 
Area is best administered as a whole. 


AREA FOCI 


The Area activities pretty much move about three groups of 
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dual foci: San Francisco and Los Angeles; Arizona and Nevada, 
and the Oriental and Foreign Language work. 


TWIN CITIES 


About the foci of San Francisco and Los Angeles, move the 
Area tides. The front door of international life is at San Fran- 
cisco. The nerve center of the Pacific is at Los Angeles. 

The most foreign missionary city in America is San Fran- 
cisco. This sturdy city on a score of hills, mistress of the great- 
est of all the harbors of the Pacific Basin, whose lines are gone 
out through all the seas, and whose ships to the ends of the 
earth, and from whose search nothing is hid—this city must 
inevitably hold a place of primary importance in the future of 
the Pacific Basin. What San Francisco becomes in its thought 
and mood, its atmosphere and fancies, its affections and aver- 
sions, its loyalties and#antipathies, will be determinative of more 
of the world’s future than any mind could now define. Of the 
720,000 population, 206,000 are foreign born; 186,000 are native 
born of foreign parentage, and 68,000 are native born of mixed 
parentage. There are thus in this city 460,000 into whose cul- 
- ture have flowed ideals and customs alien to those on which 
this nation was founded, and, for the most part, alien to the 
conceptions and ideals embodied in Protestant Evangelical 
Churches. The foreign population is distributed fairly evenly 
over the city. There are, however, sections of the city where 
some racial concentration exists. The Chinese have for many 
years occupied a small section to which we give the picturesque 
name of “China Town.” The Japanese are fairly well localized. 
The Russians live principally in the Potrero District. There 
is a Little Italy, but it does not hold all the Italians. There 
are 53,000 more men than women in San Francisco, the excess 
representing the young manhood of the world drawn to the 
Golden Gate by the spirit of adventure and currents of 
commerce. It also represents a homeless and unstable group, 
much of it foreign, battling a strange environment and 
exploited by birds of prey. Nowhere in America are patri- 
otic, religious and class instincts so exploited by shrewd prop- 
agandists. 

Out of our population of 720,000, but 30,000 are Protestants, 
3,500 are Methodists, and Methodism outnumbers every other 
Protestant denomination in the city. We are now preaching 
the Gospel in San Francisco in nine languages, and minister to 
twenty-six national groups. In our English-speaking work, we 
have seven vigorous churches, hopeful and confident. We have 
six struggling churches, in which the membership must be 
doubled or trebled before there will be in them the man 
power and the confidence sufficient to make a determined 
and sustained attack upon the community life. A City Parish 
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has been established, ministering to the Mission District, com- 
prising Grace Church and, under its aegis, two of the weaker 
churches. 

The great down-town Church of San Francisco Methodism, 
now known as Temple Church, had its inception in the early 
years of the Centenary. It involves the union of four churches, 
also the disposal of four church buildings, the purchase of a 
new and strategic site, and the erection of a new church. The 
sacrifice of traditions, affections, and tender associations 
required by this program can be understood only by those who 
undertake it. But the churches set their faces steadily to this 
end, through much heart burning and many struggles. Early - 
in the quadrennium the project seemed hopeless, but effort to 
realize this dream was never abandoned. The Board of Home 
Missions advanced the sum of $64,000 upon the purchase price 
of the new site, at the corner of McAllister and Leavenworth 
Streets. This is now fully paid for at a cost of $151,000. The 
California Street Church, Central Church and Howard Street 
Church have been sold, leaving only Wesley Church with unde- 
termined future. The campaign of a year ago resulted in sub- 
scriptions totaling $250,000. The Board of Home Missions has 
also appropriated a further sum of $25,000 to the building fund, 
and, under what we have come to call the “Forsyth Plan,” will 
doubtless in some form make available $50,000 more. Thus 
the expenditure of a missionary sum of $139,000 has made pos- 
sible a project which will cost $2,250,000, and gives promise of 
producing hundreds of thousands of dollars through the years 
for the promotion of Christian work. 

Throughout the three years of practically continuous meetings 
of the Committee, every decision made has been unanimous. 
From the day the merger was signed by the Resident Bishop to 
the hour of breaking ground for the new temple, the gracious 
spirit of the confluent congregations has been evident in Chris- 
tian statesmanship. The name of Rolla V. Watt will always be 
associated with the enterprise; but -without the chairmanship 
of the Hon. John H. McCallum, a strong Christian layman ; the 
Superintendency of Carl M. Warner—resourceful strategist of 
the Kingdom—the steady practical mysticism of Walter John 
Sherman, minister of Central Church; the fine co-operating 
service of Monroe H. Alexander, minister of Wesley Church; 
and the investing vision of the Board of Home Missions—the 
building of the Temple at the Golden Gate would have been a 
task impossible of achievement. Temple Church as an eccle- 
siastical unit is already in existence. Temple Church and 
William Taylor Hotel are in course of construction. Com- 
pleted, this will be the most significant Protestant achievement 
in a generation. A year hence we shall happily present to the 
world one of the outstanding achievements of our Church, 
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Since the great fire of 1906, Methodism in San Francisco has 
been so busy rebuilding its walls and strengthening its organi- 
zation that it has not occupied the rapidly developing sub- 
urban district west of the Twin Peaks. When the Down 
Town Temple is completed, we shall turn our endeavors to 
this large and rewarding field where lies a clear Methodist 
responsibility. 

During the first twenty years of the history of Los Angeles, 
up until 1865, there was no organized Protestant Church. 
Today there are 500 Protestant Churches, with a membership 
of 131,625. Our 57 Methodist Churches have a membership of 
- 20,440. It is estimated by our City Federation that one million 
Protestants are not affiliated with any church in this wonder 
city. Of this million, 150,000 Methodists in Los Angeles “have 
a name to live and are dead.” The land of sunshine and flowers 
seems especially inviting to the saints who desire a rest. Not 
one-fourth of the church members from “back East” are received 
into our Protestant Churches. Coming from the Middle West 
and the East, they have not identified themselves with any 
church. There are more Methodists outside our churches in 
Los Angeles than inside by seven times. Only one in fifteen 
in Los Angeles is a member of any Protestant Church. While 
Methodism is not keeping step with the population, it has a clear 
lead. It is rapidly adjusting itself to a dynamic situation as 
the city finds itself. 

Los Angeles needs development in the policy of building great 
churches, replacing the “shacks” which were a necessary reflec- 
tion of the hectic growing years of this dynamic city. 

In Los Angeles is the greatest church in World Methodism, 
of which Elmer Ellsworth Helms is pastor. It reports 4,183 
members, with a paid staff of 23 workers; it exceeds last year’s 
World Service by $6,000, its treasury paying out $101,894 this 
year; it has reduced its debt to $86,200, which it plans to extin- 
guish next year; it has 76 retired ministers in its Quarterly Con- 
ference; within 18 months more than 800 have accepted Christ 
at its altars. In the seven years of the present pastorate 3,788 
members have been received; over a half million dollars for 
benevolences have been paid, while for all purposes, including 
building and benevolences, more than two and a half million 
dollars have been paid. 

Los Angeles grows so rapidly that our churches cannot keep 
within sight of the needs. In five years the city has doubled its 
population. The Area policy has focused here in a brilliant 
administrative achievement by the Superintendent Lewis Thur- 
ber Guild. That policy is (1) Carry on inherited enterprises ; 
(2) Consolidations into more effective organizations; (3) Uni- 
fication of denominational efforts; (4) Development of strategic 
points; (5) Fewer but greater churches. 
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_ This policy has justified its statemanship. The quadrennial 
list of dedications represents not only growth but wise intensive 
development. No city has yet been laid at the feet of Jesus 
Christ. Only by some such policy as this, spiritually under- 
girded, can our rich, complex, but morally decaying civilizations 
be won and dominated by Christ. 

One of the great city societies of America is the Los Angeles 
Missionary and Church Extension Society. Its significant 
achievement in the last year of the quadrennium is the group of 
buildings constituting the Church of All Nations. These build- 
ings represent a net investment of $250,000, and include the All 
Nations Clinic, the All Nations Community House, the All Na- 
tions Boys’ Club and the All Nations Chapel. G. Bromley 
Oxnam invested ten years of his life in this work. Messrs. Bush 
and Voorhis presented the Boys’ Building. The surpassing gift 
was the chapel in memory of Walter Harrison Fisher, father of 
Mrs. Oxnam. It was dedicated in 1927. It is probably the most 
beautiful building of its kind in the city. Including the organ, 
it is a cathedral in cameo, ministering to all the nations that 
crowd the arteries of the city to its very heart. 

A significant record is on the Long Beach District. Of the 58 
charges, 28 are new church buildings dedicated during the quad- 
rénnium. Eleven educational units and ten new parsonages 
have been built. First Church, Long Beach, has the greatest 
church school in the Area, with an average attendance in excess 
of 1,500. 


THE RURAL PARISH 


The Area has shown a consistent developing rural emphasis 
in Nevada, Arizona, the Sacramento, and the Redwood-Shasta 
Districts and the San Joaquin and Imperial Valleys. The stand- 
ard objective is a resident pastor with Church and Sunday School 
services every Sunday in each community of 1,000. Rural and 
county parishes minister to other communities and camps of 
Methodist responsibility. This rural strategy is stressed in the 
report of Doctor Kohlstedt for 1927. “Tf it be still true that 75 
per cent of our successful business men, 85 per cent of our college 
professors, 69 per cent of our male and 45 per cent of our female 
school teachers, 85 per cent of our Christian ministers, 65 per 
cent of our town and city church membership come from the 
country, it would seem suicidal to neglect the rural districts, our 
base of supplies, where so large a proportion of the nation’s 
future leadership is reared.” 

A survey of the Redwood-Shasta District in Northern Cali- 
fornia reveals that there are at least 60,000 persons in this Dis- 
trict beyond the reach, geographically, of any church organiza- 
tion, Catholic or Protestant. The present administration of the 
District is committed to a policy of developing some eighteen 
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churches as centers of influence from which an extension work 
of religious education and evangelism can be carried on in the 
sparsely settled localities. At the present time we have fifty- 
seven organized Churches, but in addition to this we are carry- 
ing on work at 39 out-stations, making a total of 96 points, 
to which we are giving regular ministration. This number 
should be doubled. The fifteen counties covered by this District 
represent the great undeveloped section of California in agri- 
cultural, mineral and lumber resources. The way for evangeli- 
cal Protestantism is not blacked here by the presence of any 
opposing group. 

Two things are necessary to develop Home’ Mission ideals. 
The first is a better trained personnel and the second (on which 
the first depends) is a more adequate financial support. 

The Rural Parish plan presupposes a specialized training of 
the Christian ministry. To these fields we are sending the 
most highly trained men and women of college and seminary. 
In Southern California, all transfers are by exchange, but the 
young ministers from the schools, for at least three years first 
serve in Arizona or the San Joaquin or Imperial Valleys. A 
similar personnel plan is now, unofficially, the program in the 
California Conference. This Area policy is bringing to the 
work the best trained men in American Methodism, maintaining 
the highest level of ministerial efficiency. Its hazard point is 
the pitifully inadequate rural remuneration, but a gallant spirit 
of romance, adventure and-heroic sacrifice no less motivates the 
modern St. Pauls of the Area in its wide frontier reaches than 
‘the adored pioneer fathers in whose holy footsteps they warm- 
heartedly, open-mindedly march. 


NEVADA AND ARIZONA 


By every measurement of responsibility and opportunity, 
Reno is the last outpost of the frontier. We have built here 
during the quadrennium the first new Protestant church in a 
generation at a cost of more than $100,000. This is distinctly 
and strategically a Home Board adventure. For many years 
Methodism had a clear lead in the State, when our Church 
flowered in the frontier preacher. Of the 11,000,000 acres in 
the State, 88 per cent are Government owned. Only 3,000,000 
are under the plow. Only 7,000,000 can possibly be adapted to 
diversified farming. There are but 78,000 people in the State. 
Among the Protestants, 70 per cent are Methodists. With no 
unholy rivalry or duplication of missionary effort, we are 
endeavoring to give a clearance to Methodist leadership, where 
Christianity for a generation has been identified with the Meth- 
odist itinerant preacher. This religious background is practi- 
cally duplicated in Arizona, but here an immeasurable agricul- 
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tural and citrus development, in addition to the mines, only 
increases Methodist responsibility. 


“ULTIMATE AMERICA” 


The world in cosmos is here. Near study creates a far interest 
in Missionary responsibility. There is no section of the country 
where the world mission is more sensitive, vital and vascular 
than on the Pacific Coast. The flambuoyantly broadcast racial 
antagonisms and Oriental phobias are simply non-discoverable 
by four years of intensive study. The young men of California 
rise to give a seat to a Japanese woman and her baby in a 
street car without comment by any of special chivalry. In 1886, 
when Dr. W. S. Matthew landed at the Ferry at Market Street, 
San Francisco, the first thing to meet his gaze was a banner 
with “Elect O’Donnell—To With the Chinese.” Forty 
years later the Resident Bishop closed the Communion Service 
at the California Conference by requesting Chan Lok Chan, a 
devoted and faithful member of the Pacific Chinese Mission, to 
pronounce the benediction. The melting pot of the public | 
schools is wholly unconscious of race, as it is of sect. A true 
democratic internationalism is more noticeable on the Pacific 
Coast than anywhere else in America. Many of our esteemed 
citizens are Japanese, Chinese, Latins. From Canada to Mexico 
is an expression of racial and national good will. 

Why, then, are the 60,000 Japanese in California said to be 
“orieved” and “amazed” at the national attitude toward immi- 
gration? Is it because 146 have been omitted in the quota? 
Is it because they are not permitted to be naturalized, while 
“whites living somewhere behind Turkey—the Syrians, the 
Turks, the Continental Europeans and the Mexicans—” are 
potential citizens? Many of our fine Christian Japanese have 
tried as many as nine times, unavailingly, to become citizens, 
while, during the entire Spanish occupation of the United States 
only 16 Mexicans have ever applied for citizenship papers. Here 
lies the reason for amazed grief. 

We are at a crisis in our Oriental work. The general Chris- 
tian sentiment on the Coast is that the essential qualities of 
American culture would not be broken down by the annual 
admission of 146 Japanese, 40 Chinese and 10 Indians. The 
restless nationalist waves of China crash on the seal rocks of 
the Golden Gate. The movement of the young intellectuals of 
Japan is not broken by those waves between California and the 
Empire. Buddhist temples are many in California. Of the 100 
Japanese students at the University of California, at Berkeley, 
six of the finest from the graduating class have just been sent 
to Japan to prepare as priests of Buddhism on their return 
to California. Our greatest concern is for the children— 
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50,000. If we lose this second generation, we lose all future 
generations. There are 5,000 new Japanese babies born in the 
San Francisco Area each year—more than all the Christianized 
Orientals in the same period by all the Protestant forces. 

From another angle, the Filipino “invasion” presents no less 
imminent and immediate problem. The Filipino is ours as a 
dependent. We are his as protectors. They are coming by the 
thousands. On every boat at Seattle, at San Francisco, at Los 
Angeles, our brown lad steps bravely and wistfully ashore. He 
runs our elevators. He crowds the campus. He is the second 
major supply in the demand for occasional and seasonal fluid . 
labor. He is found on our de luxe trains in the club car. He 
has no family life. His wife or sweetheart is left at home. He 
comes from a country where there are 56 dialects, but he speaks 
English through his contacts at Manila and Honolulu en route. 
From Alaska to Mexico he swarms the Pacific Coast, bringing 
his own moral hazard, creating his own rewarding Christian 
responsibility. There are 100,000 Filipinos within the Area. 
There are 80,000 Filipino boys in California alone. To these, 
Methodism has a peculiar responsibility, in that the large num- 
ber of Filipinos on the Coast come from what is, by comity 
agreement with other Boards in the Philippines, considered 
Methodist territory. During the quadrennium, the Filipino 
work on the Coast has been under the direction of the Superin- 
tendent of the Pacific Chinese Mission, John F. Wilson. Under 
his strategic and statesmanlike leadership, we are relating the 
Filipino work to our American Churches in San Francisco, 
Vallejo, Seattle and other cities, and developing it around 
Filipino centers and the Wesley Foundation. Here they find 
happy fellowship and are inducted into American Christian 
idealism. In Los Angeles the work has been carried on at the 
Goodwill Industries. Here is conducted a Bible class as well as 
a social and recreational program. For the next quadrennium 
the Home Board will have no more difficult and rewarding field 
than among the Filipinos on the Coast and inland. 


PACIFIC CHINESE MISSION 


The Pacific Chinese Mission, under the Superintendency of 
John F. Wilson, ministers to the Chinese from Mexico to 
Canada, from the Mississippi River to the Coast. At San Fran- 
cisco, in the midst of a community of 12,000 Chinese, we main- 
tain a Church with a membership of 128. The evangelistic 
services are held in English. In co-operation with other Protes- 
tant denominations, the “Hip Wa School” is being conducted 
for the Chinese young people. At Sacramento has been. built 
one of our finest Chinese Churches at a cost of $17,000. At 
Los Angeles all of the work at “Chinatown” has been allocated 
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to the Methodists, the other denominations having moved into 
the residential section. With eighty-two members, we need here 
a church building. Mexicali is the center of 7,000 Chinese in 
the Imperial Valley. We have here a modern plant costing 
about $55,000. The Home Board declares that Mexicali is 
one of the finest opportunities we have at the present time 
among the Chinese. 


PACIFIC JAPANESE MISSION 


The Pacific Area was greatly bereft early in the quadrennium 
by the death of Dr. Herbert B. Johnson, stately, courteous, 
Christ-like, minister-extraordinary of the Christ, and Superin- 
tendent of the Pacific Japanese Mission for 23 years. He is 
succeeded by Dr. Frank Herron Smith, former Superintendent 
of the West Japan District of the Japan Methodist Church, 
whose ministry is received gladly by the members of the Mission. 
During the quadrennium the Mission has reached a high degree 
of efficiency. New Churches have been built at Los Angeles 
and Brawley, at a cost of $85,000. In addition to these, there 
has been a total of $7,745 paid throughout the Mission for 
improvements and repairs. Dr. Milton S. Vail, for many years 
president of the Anglo-Japanese School in San Francisco, has 
been compelled to take the retired relation. The Anglo- 
Japanese School, with an adjoining dormitory, ministers to 
young Japanese men and women, who, while they are working 
at daily tasks, desire a higher education. This is a recruiting 
ground, both for the ministry and our institutions of higher 
learning. 

The Mission publishes the Japanese Christian Advocate in 
the Japanese and English languages. 


“GOD HAS MADE US NEIGHBORS” 


All that is involved in the occupation of the Southland by 
the Negro during more than a century is involved in the Mexi- 
can invasion of the Southwest. While the Mexican occupation 
represents the major fluid source of cyclical or seasonal labor in 
camps and cities, it also represents a Christian opportunity, free 
from Latin-American intrigue, political fortune and ecclesiastic 
tyranny. There are 150,000 Mexicans in Los Angeles alone. 
Many towns of California are more than 50 per cent Spanish. 
There are as many Mexicans in California as there are automo- 
biles on the thronged highways. 

Figures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, reveal the 
fact that more Mexicans came into this country last year as 
immigrants than ever before, with the single exception of 1924, 
when the Quota Law went into effect and European immigra- 
tion was shut out. The exemption of Mexico from the opera- 
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tion of the Quota Law and the continued demand for labor in 
this country seem to explain this high immigration. In addition 
to immigrants so listed many thousands of Mexicans cross the 
border without coming through the immigration offices. The 
Commissioner-General of Immigration, Harry E. Hull, is 
becoming very greatly concerned over this and is recommending 
that the Quota Law be made to apply to Mexico and ‘other 
American countries. The census of 1920 showed 486,418 native 
Mexicans in this country. Since then 332,054 Mexican immi- 
grants have entered. 

The Latin-American ries is a positive dynamic agent of 
good will between Mexico and the United States. The Mission 
includes the territory of Lower California in Mexico. The Resi- 
dent Bishop has had not the slightest embarrassment in admin- 
istering the work within these limits and at our border points. 
The officials of Mexico have expressed the largest sympathetic 
interest in our work on both sides of the line, and recognize the 
Mission activities as an undergirding of friendship. Vernon M. 
McCombs has been the Superintendent of this Mission for eight 
years, as its brain, heart and hand. The work stretches’ from 
Mexico to Canada, and includes the Mexicans, Spaniards, 
Italians, Portuguese, French and other peoples speaking the 
Romance languages. The Mission reports fifty-seven evangelis- 
tic and thirty-four Christian educational workers on thirty-two 
circuits, with seventy-nine preaching places and 108 different 
centers. Sarcoma spots are Tia Juana (Zaragosa), Mexicali, 
Calexico and San Ysidro, all on the Mexican border. Our 
Mission at these points, in co-operation with the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society, is carrying forward a gallant and brave work 
in the face of unspeakable vice. This work is welcomed by 
both governments. One-half of the Portuguese in the United 
States are in California, centering in Oakland. The Mission 
is ministering to these ‘at Oakland and in the San Joaquin 
Valley, extending to the Sacramento American Center. 


“WHERE EAST IS WEST” 


Hawaii is the oldest purely missionary field under the Ameri- 
can flag. Missionaries were sent to these Islands from America 
sixteen years before Jason Lee began his great work in Oregon ; 
twenty-nine years before the discovery of gold in California. 
Here, at the outpost of our Western possessions, we minister 
to Koreans, Japanese, Filipinos, Americans. Our nineteen 
preachers serve ninety points—one Pastor having a seventeen- 
point circuit on the Island of Mawi. Of the population of 328,- 
000 in Hawaii, less than 7 per cent are Hawaiians. These are 
allocated to the Congregational Union. 48 per cent are Japa- 
nese. To care for this group, the beautiful M. C. Harris Me- 
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morial Church has recently been completed and dedicated. The 
_ “Japanese racial bloc” is an academic phrase. It is not heard 
in Honolulu. No Caucasian in Hawaii desires to offend or hurt 
the Japanese, not because he fears him or his rapidly mounting 
numerical supremacy, but because of a sincere friendly feeling. 
A mutuality of obligations intensifies the bonds of friendship 
between the yellow and white races. The Asiatic group as a 
whole comprises 85 per cent of the population of Hawaii. 
Buddhism is strong. The recent Japanese legislation in 
Washington has greatly aided the Buddhist program in Hawaii. 
Our Christian Japanese are embarrassed by the interpretation 
the Buddhist leaders place upon it. With a reported constitu- 
ency of 38,000, they lead all religious cults. Most of the 447 
teachers in the Alien Language Schools are Buddhist priests, 
who instruct the children in the Japanese language, Japanese 
history, customs and characteristics, and the Buddhist religion. 
The hold that Buddhism has taken upon the young life of 
Hawaii is surprising and alarming. The Buddhists have organ- 
ized a Young Men’s Buddhist Association. They have Easter 
services and Sunday School. The real challenge to organized 
Christianity on the Islands comes from the young people and 
children with which the Islands teem. Paraphrasing William 
Taylor, “When a baby is born in Hawaii, he is not born a pagan 
baby, but is educated to be a pagan.” In Honolulu, five days 
each week an army of 72,276 pupils march to and from school. 
A racial cross-section is indicated in this group: 1,477 Koreans, 
2,438 Filipinos, 7,156 Chinese, 34,636 Japanese. Kducation in 
Hawaii is intensely American in technique and spirit. While 
26,636 Japanese children are required to attend the Alien Lan- 
age Schools each day of the week, yet, nevertheless, it is 
declared by the Americans and admitted by the Japanese that, 
by the third generation, every trace of Oriental interest and 
characteristic disappears. The Tokio government’s ending the 
requirement which formerly held the Japanese of foreign birth 
in citizenship unless they formally renounced allegiance before 
the age of seventeen, was in response to the urging of the Japa- 
nese themselves in Hawaii. “The first interest of the Japanese 
born in America is America.” ; : 
The physical growth of our Mission is its outstanding achieve- 
ment. Thru fourteen years, Dr. William H. Fry, the Superin- 
tendent, has completed buildings which minister to all the racial 
groups for which we have responsibility—15 church buildings 
valued at $325,000 and 10 parsonages with an estimated value 
of $86,700. In 1924, Dr. John Hedley was appointed Assistant 
Superintendent of the Mission. A significant movement last 
year was the united Filipino program in Honolulu with the 
Hawaiian Board of the Congregational Church and our Metho- 
dist Mission. The properties involved are not changed. Th 
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new organization is known as the “Filipino United Chureh.” 
The social and recreational work is carried on at the Hawaiian 
Board Filipino Center. The religious activities are headquar- 
tered at our Filipino Church. A union paper, The Fupino 
Christian Messenger, is published. A year’s trial is too brief 
for a complete evaluation of this plan. The Mission pays annu- 
ally in building and equipment from local resources a little less 
than $100,000. Each year it has kept the faith with our World 
Service, with gifts totaling nearly $5,000 annually. Human 
values, also, under our Mission receive due recognition. Our 
Pastors are as free to preach their convictions on matters affect- 
ing their fellow countrymen as any preachers in world-wide 
Methodism. All of our Pastors receive their salaries direct from 
the Mission office in Honolulu. Democracy in Hawaii is more 
than a political term. It signifies a oneness of fellowship among 
mingled neighbor races in a Christian brotherhood. 

Three Church papers are published by the Mission, The 
Korean Christian Advocate, The Methodist (Japanese) and 
The Filipino Christian Messenger. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE CONFERENCES 


Most delightful has been the fellowship with our Foreign 
Language Conferences and Missions during the quadrennium. 
Three of these reach up into the Portland and Helena Areas. 
These are groups of heroic, sacrificial men who, ministering to 
their own people in their native tongue, have wisely adapted 
church ministry to the second and third generations. While 
changed conditions on the Coast have not made possible numeri- 
cal growth, no less devotion is found among the ministry and 
membership. 

Conforming to the plans of the Foreign Language Bureau 
and the Bi-Lingual legislation of the last General Conference, 
a number of the Conferences are studying amalgamation with 
English-speaking work. Commissions were appointed by the 
Southern California Conference and the California German 
Conference, and, later, a Commission from the California Con- 
ference, to plan the details leading to a merger of the California 
German Conference with the Southern California and the Cali- 
fornia Conference. The merger was completed in 1927, with 
great happiness to all. E. C. Jannusch is. retained as Superin- 
tendent of the German work. Pension claims have been pro- 
tected, and a satisfactory arrangement of transfers made between 
the two Conferences. This merger involved property valuation 
in excess of a million and a half dollars, as well as the Con- 
ference relation of twenty-eight men. 

The Pacific Swedish Mission Conference, because of changed 
conditions in the Swedish language work on the Pacific Coast, 
joined with the Southern California Conference in memorializ- 
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ing the General Conference that the members of the Pacific 
Swedish Mission be allowed to join the Southern California 
Conference; and that the work of the Pacific Swedish Mission 
Conference be constituted a Mission of the Southern California 
Conference; to have the same boundaries as now given to the 
Pacific Swedish Mission Conference; that all the properties of 
the Pacific Swedish Mission Conference be considered the prop- 
erty of the Southern California Conference; and that the Super- 
intendent of the Mission shall be a member of the Pacific 
Swedish Mission Conference. 

The query fronting us.is this: Shall we continue our foreign- 
language work separately, or cultivate mergers, as in the Cali- 
fornia German Conference and the Pacific Swedish Mission. 
In all foreign-language consideration, shall we rate the Oriental 
and Filipino groups as exceptional? The Area and Home 
Board policy is preachers, personnel, membership in contiguous 
Annual Conferences. This is the strength of our Oriental and 
Latin work. This union is power. Segregation is elimination 
and death. Is the time approaching for an Oriental Mission ? 
And for the black man from the Rocky Mountains westward— 
shall we create a Negro Mission Conference? 


CHURCH SCHOOLS 


‘Religious education in the Area during the quadrennium has 
been characterized by intensive rather than by extensive promo- 
tion. A very earnest and determined effort has been made to 
lift the standard of our Church Schools to the high levels 
demanded in our public schools in respect to buildings, equip- 
ment; organization and administration, training of teachers, 
curricula and time devoted. During the quadrennium more 
than three million dollars have been expended in Church School 
buildings and equipment. The total gain in Sunday School 
enrollment for the Area is 13,639. Of this number, 7,899 are 
credited to the Southern California Conference, 3,260 to the 
California Conference and 2,480 to the foreign language Con- 
ferences and Mission. The total enrollment is 165,933. The 
average attendance has increased by 10,500. The teaching force 
has gained 1,400. The total accessions to the Church through 
the Sunday School during the quadrennium have been more 
than 20,000. Throughout the Area more than three-fourths of 
all our schools are closely graded and departmentalized, as fully 
as equipment will permit. Seventy-six training schools have 
been held. 4,200 have taken for credit one or more units in 
the standard teachers’ training courses. 75 per cent of the 
teachers of the Area have had the opportunity of leadership 
training brought to them. Jesse Lee Corley in Southern Cali- 
fornia and Oliver H. Langdon in the North are the two directors 
of religious education who are responsible for these significant 
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results. Legislation of the last General Conference respecting 
correlation of Young People’s work has been taken seriously in 
the Area. Pastors, District Superintendents and Conference 
leaders are: laboring to find a more workable and satisfactory 
basis of correlating and unifying the work among the young 
people. Actual correlation in scores of Churches has proceeded, 
resulting in elimination of duplication and overlapping of effort, 
together with the saving of time, leadership, energy and money. 
The Arizona District as a whole has adopted this plan of unifi- 
cation. The Southern California Conference has memorialized 
the General Conference, urging that “This important legisla- 
tion be clarified and strengthened, in order that Conferences and 
local Churches may proceed more quickly and satisfactorily to 
a comprehensive and unified program in dealing with the 
children and youth.” This memorial is endorsed by Dr. Lang- 
don of the California Conference, and the correlation plan is 
receiving the undergirding endorsement of the Resident Bishop. 

“Sunday Schools’ has dropped out of the nomenclature of 
the Area as an inadequate term. “Church Schools” is used 
because the programs of service, training and recreation have 
been extended throughout the week. The three-hour Sunday 
morning service for various age groups is developed successfully 
in a number of Churches. Thirty-six of our larger Churches 
employ directors of religious education. In scores of others, 
more or less effective volunteer directors are at work. Up to 
six years ago there was not a single Vacation Church School in 
a Methodist Church in California. Approximately 112 such 
schools were held last summer. Competent community boards 
of religious education are developing. The Councils of Relig- 
ious Education are working harmoniously and effectively. In 
six denominational colleges, Departments of Religious Eduea- 
tion are co-operating in inter-collegiate training schools. Week 
Day Religious Education in California is prevented because of 
State laws. Drs. Corley, Langdon and Larkin are seeking 
favorable legislation for “released time.’ Our present State 
Director of Education is of the opinion that Week Day Religious 
Education on released time is already possible under our Cali- 
fornia laws. A friendly suit may clear the matter for the 
coming year. In July, 1928, the World Sunday School Associa- 
tion will meet in Los Angeles in its quadrennial convention. © 


EPWORTH LEAGUE 


Confusion of statistics fails to indicate the real increase of 
the Area in the Department of the Epworth League. The 
legislation of the correlation of the young people’s work was 
not clear in application to the Epworth League group. Many 
of our Leagues are combined with the Young People’s Depart- 
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ment of the Church School. Throughout the Area, more young 
people are in the League life than four years ago by many 
hundreds. The Junior League has grown strongly. The insti- 
tutes have shown an enrollment of 7,195. Nearly 1,000 young 
people have pledged themselves to full-time life service, and 
nearly. 2,000 Christian decisions have been made. In all of the 
Conferences, the general tone of the Epworth League is much 
- in advance. The spasmodic partial League program has been 
replaced by a program running through the entire year. Gen- 
erally, throughout the Area, the League activities carry on in 
Chapter, Alliance (Sub-District), District and Conference 
groups, with a total attendance of two score thousand at these 
group meetings. In the North the Field Secretary, James Mc- 
Giffin, has traveled 112,000 miles in League work. In the South- 
ern California Conference, Dr. A. Ray Moore, until his appoint- 
ment as Conference Treasurer and Endowment Secretary, has led 
the League forces, and still has directional supervision. Sum- 
mer, mid-year and winter institutes are carried on each Confer- 
ence year. Gospel teams visit the local chapters throughout the 
year, representing 1,700 Christian decisions made by the Young 
People under the leadership of the Gospel Team campaigns. The 
California Conference League has undertaken a foreign mission- 
ary project in supporting Louis Fiske, an Epworth Leaguer, in 
a Mission School at San Jose, Costa Rica. The money for this 
support is raised by quarterly thank-offerings by the young 
people. 


THE WESLEY FOUNDATION 


The Wesley Foundation is functioning at Berkeley (Univer- 
sity of California), Palo Alto (Stanford), and Tucson (Univer- 
sity of Arizona). Plans are outlined for a co-operative approach 
at the new University of California at Los Angeles and at the 
University of Nevada at Reno, under the joint support of: the 
Boards of Home Missions and Education. The long delayed 
building enterprise at Berkeley approaches completion. The 
first unit of the Trinity Church-Wesley Foundation group was 
dedicated on Easter Sunday, at a cost of $250,000. Dr, Henry 
Hoag Frost is Pastor at Trinity; Dr. E. W. Blakeman is the 
Director of the Wesley Foundation. Dr. Blakeman has organ- 
ized, in affiliation with the Christian associations of the Uni- 
versity of California, an inter-denominational School of 
Religious Education, not as yet for curricula credit, in which 
university Pastors and university professors teach and to which 
increasing numbers of students are responding. Classes meet 
on Sundays, Mondays and Wednesdays—“adventures in the 
scholarly study of religion and its vital expression.” He is also ~ 
co-operating with the local committee of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education, of which Dr. W. C. Buckner is the Meth- 
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odist chairman, in organizing a statesmanlike approach. to: the 
new University of California at Los Angeles. Dr. Blakeman 
is without a peer in his particular field, co-operating -atvfive 
university centers, eight teachers’ colleges, and thirteen ‘junior 
colleges in Arizona, California and Nevada. This ministry 
represents Methodist responsibility for 4,600 students from 
Methodist homes or expressing Methodist preference. «At 
Fresno the Wesley Foundation approach is through Trinity 
Church, where a lot has been secured, through Home Board 
aid, adjacent to the campus of the State Teachers’ College, and 
forming a part of the general campus building scheme: °'The 
first unit has been financed and is now building. There. has 
been organized at Stanford University, by our Methodist men, 
a Wesley Foundation to work in co-operation with:our Church 
at Palo Alto and on the campus at Stanford. This movement 
has the support of the university authorities, and is a part of 
the Area Wesley Foundation development. This new corpora- 
tion is laying plans for aggressive work among Methodist stu- 
dents at Stanford campus, Commons and chapel. The Resident 
Bishop ministers occasionally at Stanford Chapel as University 
preacher. 


THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE 


In the last four years, prohibition sentiment in California 
has made substantial progress. Within that time California, 
the wine-growing State of the Union, has gained a permanent 
place in the column of dry States. In 1924, petitions to repeal 
the Wright State Prohibition Law were snowed under an 
avalanche of pitiless publicity. In 1926 the wets tried again 
to put on the ballot a measure to repeal the Wright Law. This 
measure was defeated at the polls by a majority of 63,617. In 
the Legislature of 1926, three wet measures designed to weaken 
Prohibition enforcement either died in committee or were 
slaughtered on the floor. One drastic dry measure was intro- 
duced, making the possession of a still a felony. This measure 
passed the Senate by a vote of 28 to 9, and the Assembly by a 
vote of 58 to 16. It is gratifying to report that the Anti- 
Saloon League has been given a deep place in the confidence 
and affection of the Churches, as manifested by the open door 
in continuance of work. Dr. Arthur H. Briggs, State Super- 
intendent of the Anti-Saloon League, a member of the Califor- 
nia Conference, has rendered distinguished service. His influ- 
ence and power are felt for righteousness in every city and 
town in the State. 


THE CHURCH FEDERATION 


At the beginning of the quadrennium, the Resident Bishop 
was happy to appoint Dr. Francis M. Larkin as Secretary of 
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the State Church Federation, following the election-by the inter- 
denominational board. Dr. Larkin has given a significant and 
distinguished administration to this office. He has not only 
raised the indebtedness, which he inherited, but has stabilized 
the work of the Federation. At the Legislature, before Chris- 
tian and civic bodies, in national and comity councils, editing 
the Federation News, organizing the Protestant forces to speak 
and act as a unit, Dr. Larkin has given dynamic leadership. 


PACIFIC PALISADES 


The quadrennium at Pacific Palisades has been one of strug- 
gle and achievement. Building on the splendid physical foun- 
dation secured to the Church by the foresight of Charles H. 
Scott and the group of men associated with him, the Association 
has made marked progress toward the realization of its purposes. 
In 1926 the retirement of Dr. Scott from the presidency after 
six years of difficult and sacrificial pioneering service, brought 
about some marked changes in organization and business policy. 
The offices of Chairman of the Board and President of the 
Association were merged, and Walter Armacost was made presi- 
dent. Responsibility for financial direction devolved upon the 
Finance Committee and the direct management of the prop- 
erties upon the Executive Vice-President, Dr. Oren B. Waite. 
The purchase of the Huntington Palisades properties brought 
- to the Association heavy financial obligations, amounting to 
more than $2,500,000, covering purchase price and improve- 
ments. The obligations have been bonded. The last year of 
the quadrennium has shown a net improvement of $800,000, 
with a reduction of expenditures and a largely increased income. 
In March, 1927, public auditors reported an excess of assets 
over all liabilities of $3,177,732, based on an appraisal of 1923.. 
On an appraisal of 1926, these assets would show more than 
double this amount. The five centers of the Palisades on the 
most glorious bit of California coast, dedicated to religious and 
educational idealism, are constantly in use during the season. 
The Assembly program shows a steadily increasing patronage. 
A large Christian community surrounds the Assembly grounds. 
Because of the rapid growth of the community the Board has 
granted deeds to the property lease-holders. 


A NEW VENTURE 


Within the bounds of the California Conference near Santa, 
Cruz, a Methodist Summer Conference Association is developing 
a campus and Christian community. Here will be centered the 
summer assembly activities of the Conference. 


AN EPIC OF PRODUCTIVE POWER 


The University of Southern California is the largest institu- 
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tion of learning under the aegis of the Methodist Church, com- 
bining the best ideals and best traditions of Eastern institutions 
and Western enterprises. At its head is one of the great college 
presidents of America, Dr. Rufus B. von KleinSmid. The 
French government has recently bestowed upon President von 
KleinSmid a decoration of unusual distinction in “recognition 
of his efforts in the field of education for international under- 
standing and good will.” The title and decoration is that of 
“Officer de L’Instruction Publique.” Few university presidents 
in America have received higher and more distinguished honors 
from foreign institutions and governments than Dr. von Klein- 
Smid. 

The university was established in 1880 with fifty-nine students. 
Last June it graduated 1,350, the largest number of students 
ever leaving the campus from any Methodist institution. It 
opened the new college year with an enrollment of more than 
15,000. men and women. One of the far-reaching factors in 
the university’s life has been the large number of foreign stu- 
dents. Last year there were registered 560 students of various 
national groups, representing twenty-two nationalities. This 
Pacific institution will celebrate its semi-centennial in 1930 and 
in that year will celebrate also the culmination of an eight- 
year expansion program of “one major building a year erected 
on the Trojan campus.” Thus, in 1930, the “Halls of Troy” 
will include such major additions as a new science building, a- 
new women’s residence hall, a new School of Architecture build- 
_ ing, a new Law School building, dedicated by the Resident 
Bishop; a new men’s residence hall, a new Students’ Union 
building, a new classroom building to be known as Bridge Hall 
in honor of the late Dr. and Mrs. Norman Bridge, the endow- 
. ers; a new university Church under the pastorate of Dr. W. C. 
Hodgson and: his associate, Dr. W. C. Ballenger; a new clinic 
building for the College of Dentistry, and a new library building. 
The establishment of a Class “A” Medical School, which will be 
the only collegiate institution of medical study so far in the 
Pacific Southwest, is also the definite endeavor of the Board 
of Trustees. A School of Engineering is another of the planned 
near-future developments. 

In 1926 a Commission of the Southern California Conference, 
working in co-operation with President von KleinSmid, made 
a complete survey of the future of the Maclay School of 
. Religion. The investigation revealed that since 1893 there has 
been no legal endowment for the Maclay School of Religion. 
It revealed further that the School did not meet the standards 
of the University Senate, and that President von KleinSmid, 
in his thorough-going reorganization of the University, leading 
to a higher academic standard, found it necessary to close the 
Maclay School of Divinity, as it had been called during the 
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last year. The entire program of religious education and the 
training of students for the ministry has been reorganized in 
such fashion that a student planning to enter the ministry may 
pursue work in the College of Liberal Arts during the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. He must then (a) elect to major 
in religion in the College of Liberal Arts, and receive upon 
graduation the Baccalaureate Degree in Arts; or (b) enter the 
School of Religion, and receive upon graduation the Baccalau- 
reate Degree in Religion. A student who holds the Bachelor 
of Arts Degree, having majored in religion, or a student who 
holds the Bachelor of Religion Degree, may, upon taking the 
required number of hours of graduate work and offering the 
regular thesis, receive the Master of Theology Degree in one 
year. When this reorganization is completed, and sufficient 
endowment secured to provide for faculty, library and full 
facilities, he may then pursue two years further graduate study, 
and upon successfully completing the work, receive a Doctorate 
ain Theology. The Doctorate in Theology will have precisely 
the same academic requirements as the Doctorate in Philosophy, 
and it is only the ablest students who will receive the degree 
in two years following a Master’s Degree in Theology. A stu- 
dent holding the Master’s Degree in Theology will have had 
three years of training in religion, following the two years lower 
division work in the College of Liberal Arts. One who holds 
a Bachelor of Arts Degree in some other field than religion 
as. a major, is required to take specified prerequisite work 
in religion before he can become a candidate for the Degree 
of Master of Theology. Dean John F. Fisher of the Maclay 
School has become Dean of the School of Religion, and Dr. 
Bruce R. Baxter, one of our brilliant younger men, has 
become assistant, and during 1927-1928, Acting Dean. It 
is hoped that in the not distant future, at least one million 
dollars will be raised to undergird the Department of Re- 
ligion. 

“Gifts have come to the university during the course of the 
last year amounting to nearly three-fourths of a million dollars. 
The expanding needs of the institution are such, however, that 
it will be necessary to greatly increase the endowment. To 
this end, the Conference is committed to a campaign that will, 
it is hoped, be consummated in the semi-centennial year of 1930, 
The university is in a community campaign for six million 
dollars. 

President von KleinSmid has announced the full and final 
determination of the Board of Trustees that the University, 
which has functioned in the heart of the city for fifty years, 
will not change its location. 

The heroic, achieving life work of George Finley Bovard, 
president from 1903 to 1921, and now president emeritus, still 
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bears fruit. No one in the Southland is held in loftier honor 
or deeper affection. 


AN EDUCATIONAL MIRACLE 


An educational miracle was the removal of a whole college 
130 miles—equipment, students, faculty. This was done with 
the College of the Pacific in removing from San Jose, Califor- 
nia, to Stockton, under the presidency of Dr. Tully C. Knoles. 
On April 24, 1924, the first brick was laid. The building enter- 
prise of the college fits almost wholly within the period of this 
quadrennium. The new administration building was dedicated 
in 1926. During the quadrennium eleven buildings have been 
completed at a cost of $939,232. The buildings are of collegiate 
Gothic style, constructed of brick, trimmed with terra cotta 
and roofed with slate. The new campus is being beautified with 
lawns, shrubs and trees at a cost of $50,000. The Conservatory 
of Music has rejoiced in the installation of the Watt Memorial 
Organ, a gift of Mr. and Mrs. Rolla V. Watt. The West Infirm- 
ary, a gift of Mrs. Charles M. Jackson of Stockton, cares for the 
health of the students of the college. 

College work was begun in Stockton on September 15, 
1924, in buildings not completed but useable. The enrollment 
in the College of Liberal Arts and Conservatory for the last 
year in San Jose was 413. The number of students enrolled 
last year was 824, exclusive of the summer session. At the last 
commencement in San Jose, 46 Bachelor of Arts Degrees were 
granted and six Bachelor of Music Degrees. In 1927, seventy- 
five Bachelor of Arts Degrees were granted; eleven Bachelor of 
Music Degrees; eight Masters of Art Degrees. In 1928 there 
will be well over 100 degrees granted. In 192% the college was 
included on the approved list of the Association of American 
Colleges. 

The General Educational Board has declared “that no spot 
in the United States is so thickly populated with high school 
students as the territory around the College of the Pacific.” 
More than one-tenth of the high school students of the United 
States are in California. In the midst of this dense potential 
student population, the College of the Pacific at Stockton is not 
occupying a competing field. During the quadrennium it has 
issued 183 teachers’ credentials for high schools and junior 
colleges. 

The college is happy in the announcement that Mrs. C. A. 
Congdon, daughter of Dr. Bannister, the first president of the 
college, has established the Bannister Foundation for the presi- 
dency, representing a gift of $100,000. This noble gift will 
perpetuate the name of Dr. Bannister, which in California edu- 
cational beginnings is greatly treasured. 

The college, representing an investment of one and a half 
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millions, is now engaged in a campaign for one million dollars 
to retire its indebtedness, to build up a more adequate endow- 
ment and to provide for the rapid growth. The general Educa- 
tional Board of the Rockefeller Foundation has approved. the 
financial methods of the college, and has made a contingent 
offer of $250,000 on conditions which the college is now endeav- 
oring to meet. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


Our ministers have close affiliations with the Pacific School 
of Religion at Berkeley. Dr. 0. C. McCown, a member of the 
California Conference, is dean. Dr. Blakeman, director of our 
Wesley Foundation, and G. Percy Hedley, a member of the 
California Conference, are on the faculty. The Resident Bisho 
is a member of the Board of Trustees. Several Methodist 
students are here preparing for our ministry. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


In an Area that peculiarly appeals to the womanhood of 
America in its Home Mission passion and exhibits all phases 
of the Home Mission field, the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society has made another quadrennial advance over its signifi- 
cant achievements of other years. The David and Margaret 
Home for children has been dedicated at a cost of $200,000. 
The only old people’s home of Methodism in the Bay District 
is the Beulah Rest Home at Oakland. For many years this 
has been recognized as a fire hazard. The campaign for a new 
building has been completed, with gifts aggregating $80,000. 
Ground was broken for the new structure at Haster-tide. The 
most widely known and highly praised ministry on the Pacific 
Coast under the aegis of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
is by the “Angel of Angel Island,’ Katherine R. Maurer. Not 
only has Miss Maurer established friendly co-operation with the 
Government authorities, but also she has made herself indis- 
pensable to groups of all sects, races and colors who pass 
through Angel Island, or are detained there or deported. If 
this were the only work on the Coast, the Society would be 
amply justified in the total expenditure being focussed here. 
The Society has taken over our work at Tiajuana (Zaragosa), 
where one little woman stands for the cleaner things of life 
in the vortex of boundary crime and vice. This work was 
accepted in exchange for the work among 80,000 Italians in 
San Francisco, which, after June, 1928, will look to the Latin- 
American Mission for guidance and support. The Chinese 
Home in San Francisco, under the leadership of the new Super- 
intendent, Miss Isabel Fleming, is restored to the idealism for 
which such a home should stand on the edge of “Chinatown,” 
and is recognized as one of our significant Oriental institutions. 
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The Ellen Stark Ford Home for Japanese girls, as in former 
years, functions consistently and with community endorsement. 
The Training School is rapidly becoming a school for Oriental 
and Mexican girls, unless the policy of administration definitely 
checks this tendency. Our Christian workers on the Coast hope 
that some day we shall have a great National Training School 
that shall adequately train workers for specialized Home Mis- 
sion tasks and minister to the missionaries on furlough who 
desire school and college contacts during furlough, and for the 
outgoing missionaries who, -in the actual Oriental clinics in 
San Francisco, will receive junior preparation for the work in 
their assigned fields. The Methodist Hospital at Los Angeles 
has just been refinanced to provide for an indebtedness of more 
than $600,000. The officers of the Society are undergirded 
in their administration by an advisory group of our strongest 
laymen. Its Nurses’ Training School is one of the best in the 
Southwest. 

Other institutions of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
in the Area are: The Susannah Wesley Home for Oriental 
girls at Honolulu; the Mary J. Platt Home and School, at 
Tucson, Arizona; the Frances De Pauw School for Spanish 
girls at Hollywood; Robincroft, a home for retired ministers 
and missionaries, the gift of that queenly Christian woman, 
Mrs. George O. Robinson; the Yuma Indian Mission, at Yuma, 
Arizona; the Jane Couch Memorial Home for Japanese girls 
at Los Angeles; the Katherine Blaine Home for Japanese girls 
at Seattle, and the Hsther Hall, a home for working girls, at 
San Diego. 

The Arizona Deaconess Hospital at Phoenix has more than 
doubled its service in the quadrennium. Aided by the glorious 
climate, it has made the remarkable percentage of 97 per cent 
of cures. It has a nurses’ training school, and is in the midst 
of an expansion campaign. 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


Other institutions of the Area include: The Bethany Old 
People’s Home near Stockton, owned by the Western Norwe- 
gian-Danish Conference; the Old People’s Home at Hollywood 
—one of the best institutions of its kind in America—owned 
by the California German Conference, now merged with the 
Southern California Conference. The William McKinley 
Orphanage at San Francisco gathers a happy group of more 
than fifty children. The endowment fund is increasing, and a 
building campaign has been inaugurated. The Pred Finch 
Orphanage at Oakland thas dedicated a new building during the 
year. The Spanish-American Institute at Gardena continues 
its great service to an increasing number of Mexican boys. The 
debt on this institution has been completely cleared. 
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LEVEL OF LIFE 
Some statistics follow: 


CHURCH SUNDAY SCHOOL EPWORTH LEAGUE 

MEMBERSHIP (Seniors) 

Conference 1923 1927 1923 1927 1928 1927 
California ~ 23-5; +. 29,965 31,548 39,888 43,148 5,944 5,607 


Southern California 76,044 85,554 99,354 107,253 10,017 8,869 
Latin American 


MISSION AG. ce bkc 1,064 1,510 2,913 3,828 476 583 
Pacific Chinese 

Mission ......... 530 520 743 881 201 278 
Pacific Japanese 

Mission: i ne-. ¢ 1,696 1,280 1,933 2,609 480 427 


- Pacific German .... 1,164 1,139 1,227 1,233 328 338 
California German. 1,197 1,107 1,258 1,196 422 437 
Western Norwegian- 











Danish <. 2.3585). 1,254 1,116 327 1,311 852 731 
Hawaii Mission.... 1,620 2,067 2,437 3,292 456 334 
Pacific Swedish.... 1,233 1,226 1,214 gs fs 463 402 

Total for Area...115,767 127,067 152,294 165,933 19,639 18,006 

CEOTIE Er eyes 11,300 13,639 
WG OSS ete eter geet ec 1,633 


WORLD SERVICE 


The World Service program has been accepted unanimously 
and joyously. The Area has consistently led the Church in 
per capita giving to World Service throughout four years. The 
stereopticon slide service, divided between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, has now been centered in the residential city. 


AREA COUNCIL 


The Area Council and its Executive Committee have met and 
functioned regularly during the quadrennium, determining the 
Area policies and undergirding World Service. 

Culminating on Palm Sunday, a Young People’s Area 
Council was held at Asilomar, bringing about 200 of our young 
people together from all parts of the Area, including the For- 
eign Language Conferences and Missions. This is the first 
undertaking of the kind on the Pacific Coast. The Department 
of Evangelism of the Board of Home Missions and the Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education under the Board of Education, 
as well as the Woman’s Home Missionary Society and the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, co-operated with the 
Superintendents and heads of the Church Schools and Epworth 
Leagues in this enterprise. For parts of three days, the young 
group of sixteen nationalities, unconscious of difference of 
color or language, faced the world as a Christian task and 
sought to know the Christ Way of Life. 


WORLD MISSION 


Mr. John Tunnicliffe, a layman of opulent intellect and gulf- 
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streamed heart, has been serving the Foreign Board as Area 
Representative during the quadrennium. ‘This service is with- 
out remuneration, save the spiritual rewards. He has brought 
a remarkable harmony to the Foreign Board interests on the 
Coast, has intensified a missionary “esprit de corps,’ which is 
registered in a unanimous and whole-hearted Foreign Board 
policy in the Pacific Area. Mr. Tunnicliffe’s office is located 
at the Methodist Headquarters in San Francisco. He travels 
largely throughout the Area, and is the instaurator of what 
should be a nation-wide like service on the part of Christian 
laymen who possess like “gifts, graces, and usefulness.” In 
annuity solicitation, Mr. Tunnicliffe will be assisted this year 
by D. H. Khlinnefelter, formerly Field Representative of the Wes-- 
ley Foundation. Mr. Klinefelter will function for both the 
Foreign and Home Boards in the field of annuity solicitation. 
During the quadrennium, Mr. Tunnicliffe has secured for the 
Board of Foreign Missions approximately $300,000 in gifts, 
annuities, estate notes and property deeds. 


DEDICATIONS 


Perhaps the most outstanding material achievement of the 
quadrennium is the great number of Churches dedicated, rang- 
ing from a little Church in the High Sierras seating seventy- 
five miners and their families to our great cathedral Church 
at Pasadena. 135 churches and institutions have been dedicated 
during the quadrennium, at a cost of $8,422,200. This record is 
probably unparalleled in Protestantism within the same length 
of time, resulting from an intensive development of the 
Area, held in leash to the extensive achievement of the Cen- 
tenary years. 

In all of these dedications there has been a fidelity to World 
Service, and the indebtedness, with possibly two exceptions, has 
been adequately provided for, and, at the time of dedication, 
full financial provision made. While the Area has, during the 
quadrennium, indulged in a perfect orgy of building, it is also 
true that it has consistently led the Methodist world in per 
capita giving to World Service. In the recorded and unrecorded 
gifts, the quadrennium has seen its greatest expression in mis- 
sionary enterprises. 


FINANCES 


The great volume of financing involved in Area development 
calls for a very careful and scientific study. There is need for 
the employment of annuity and estate note solicitation for our 
great eleemosynary institutions and world causes. The Resident 
Bishop announces with a great deal of satisfaction that in the 
next quadrennium a group of strong financiers will be voluntary 
members of the Area staff as financial advisors. 
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GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 


The Goodwill Industries in the North have been extended 
by the utilization of the Howard Street Church in San Fran- 
cisco as the Goodwill Church and Industries Shops. The Good- 
will Circuit includes Oakland, San Jose, Stockton and San 
Francisco. The entire program has been rehabilitated under 
the supervision of Frank Porter Flegal. Recognition is given 
by the Community Chest. The support of the Industries, more 
than any other institution in San Francisco, crashes the bounds 
of creed and race. Mr. Fred Parr is president of the Goodwill 
Industries in the North. 

The Goodwill in Los Angeles has just closed its most phe- 
nomenal year, under the supervision of F. H. Blair. It reports 
for the quadrennium 1,700,000 hours of work given to handi- 
capped and destitute persons who received $489,000 in oppor- 
tunity wages. One hundred fifteen thousand bag contributors 
have donated 336,000 filled bags, from which the sales of sal- 
vaged rags, paper and merchandise have netted $723,000. Nine 
thousand five hundred different persons were given a chance. 
Three hundred sixty thousand have attended our religious serv- 
ices. Educational relief and children’s work have served about 
10,000. 

“AND SO FORTH” 


The Califorma Christian Advocate, during the quadrennium, 
has had its period of greatest prosperity and a large and sus- 
tained circulation, under the able and poised editorial leadership 
of Edward P. Dennett. The religious papers of California have 
dropped in their circulation from 195,000 to 170,000 since 1920. 
Over the same period, the California Christian Advocate has in- 
creased its circulation between 40 and 50 per cent. The entire 
Area is happy in the editorship of Doctor Dennett, and proud of 
the record of the paper. 

The Methodist Book Concern, in San Francisco, located at 
the Civie Center opposite the site of the new Methodist Temple, 
is one of the best managed in Methodism. Mr. Howard M. 
Boys has been the manager for seventeen years, with increasing 
popularity in the Area. During the quadrennium, the total 
sales of the San Francisco depository totaled $1,264,458. 

On The Air. The Southern California Conference has set 
aside Gross W. Alexander as the Conference radio executive of 
the Methodist broadcasting station, which has evolved into an 
inter-institutional station as an effective agency for a great 
cultural movement in adult education. Mr. Alexander has 
gathered a Board of Directors of men whose names represent 
the highest in academic and spiritual leadership on the Pacific 
Coast. ‘This ideal of a super-broadcasting station is to serve 
the high ends of Christianity and as an imperative and practical 
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method of giving.a lofty interpretation to religion as widely as 
commercial air announcement. The plan thus far has had very 
sympathetic endorsement and encouraging inter-church co- 
operation. 

The Ladies Aid Societies have creatively contributed to all 
Church enterprises. With the Ladies Aid Societies, the Metho- 
dist Church will never die. In the major Conferences our 
women are organizing for federation, a new name, and an 
enlarged scope of activity. 

The Woman's Foreign Missionary Society has prosecuted its 
work with devotion and enthusiasm and notable advances. Its 
workers have co-operated with the San Francisco office of the 
Board of Foreign Missions in meeting incoming missionaries 
and caring for missionaries sailing from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Conference Claimants. The campaign for a half million 
dollars for the retired preachers of the Southern California 
Conference, for several years postponed, was_ successfully 
achieved under the leadership of W. M. Jeffers. Further plans 
are in progress for increasing this endowment. In all of the 
Conferences, gracious and far-reaching plans are being for- 
warded for the retired veterans. All of the Conferences of the 
Area have adopted, in principle, the new Pension Plan. During 
the quadrennium, Dr. Irving B. Bristol, of the California Con- 
ference, has quietly and steadily fortified the endowment funds, 
and has increased the assets in excess of $200,000. 


THE SPIRIT OF UNITY 


Following the negative Southern attitude toward unification, 
the two Methodisms within the Area have worked out a basis 
of federation and co-operation which is increasingly becoming 
a practical equivalent of unification. In the absence of the 
organic union, a spiritual unity and identity of activity are 
being developed. The discordant static is being eliminated from 
the harmony of the Area Methodisms, and a co-operative basis 
consummated in a number of cities, notably, Santa Rosa, Ukiah, 
Salinas, Red Bluff, Healdsburg and Merced. The dual admin- 
istration at these points is happily adjusted by the Resident 
Bishop of the Area and Bishop Sam Hay of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South. The present discussion moves around 
the two foci of vacating territory under allocation, or federating 
under joint administration. Our Church has given assent to 
the largest possible advance in either direction. Where local 
autonomy has free-play, the merging of the two Methodisms is 
inevitable within the Area. The desire for spiritual unity 
crashes the defenses erected about provincial or sectional com- 
peting and contending altars. In this matter, the Area problem 
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is not how to unify the two Methodisms, but how to guide the 
spiritual hunger for unification to wise Kingdom ends. 


THE SPIRITUAL GLOW 


The Bishops’ Crusade for a spiritual rebirth of the Church 
has been the dominant Area motif in the last year of the quad- 
rennium, following the phenomenal period of Church and insti- 
tutional construction. In every District of the Area and the 
- Foreign Language Conferences and Missions, the Resident 
Bishop has conducted evangelistic clinics, with the objective 
of synchronizing the best methods of mass and Visitation evan- 
gelism, focusing in a perennial spirit of winning lives to Jesus 
Christ and culturing them in Christian stewardship and service. 
The Area has flowered in District and group spiritual retreats. 
The ministers, so long dominated by the wearying, motor-driven 
phase of Church activities, have become prophets of the King- 
dom. The freshness of power characterizing early Christianity 
and early Methodism is largely evidenced in a spiritually reborn 
ministry and a rededicated laity. 

Throughout the quadrennium the Resident Bishop has kept 
the faith with the Head of the Church and with his brethren. 
No brother has been appointed to his task without knowing and 
accepting his appointment, and the appointment unanimously 
endorsed by the cabinet. 
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The past quadrennium, so far as my personal work is con- 
cerned, has been broken up to an unusual degree and has 
involved rather more than the normal amount of absence from 
my Area. By request of the Foreign Missionary and World 
Service officers, I remained for nearly a year in the United 
States after the last General Conference to assist in the educa- 
tional campaign which they had planned and to secure further 
greatly needed funds for post-earthquake reconstruction in 
Japan. Bishop Warne kindly held the Conferences in Japan 
and Korea for 1924. On the way to America for the Bishops’ 
Meeting in the spring of 1926, I met the Hawaii Mission by 
Bishop Burns’ request, and in the following fall, by ap- 
pointment of the Bishops, went to India to hold the North- 
west India, Bombay, South India and Bengal Conferences. 
By Bishop Brown’s request I held the Yenping Confer- 
ence in Foochow last autumn and in January attended the 
Eastern Asia Central Conference in Shanghai. The work 
of the four years involved some 150,000 miles of travel by land 
and sea. 


The Area in which I have now been Resident Bishop for 
twelve years is geographically about one-twelfth the size of the 
United States. To visit our work from end to end means a 
journey of 3,000 miles. The Area has a population two-thirds 
that of this country. Our Methodist Episcopal responsibility 
is estimated at 8,000,000, but only about 125 missionaries are 
at this time actually present on the field to aid in meeting this 
vast responsibility. This scantily staffed field may fairly be 
said to represent one of the most advanced stages of missionary 
development within the borders of our Church. A genuine 
Church consciousness has been created, an organization with 
promise of permanence has been formed, self-support has reached 
a notable figure, leaders have appeared, responsibilities have 
been naturally assumed. In other words, a Church of Jesus ° 
Christ able to carry forward His plan of world conquest by 
world service is here. 

The progress of the Church in the Seoul Area during the past 
few years, while not spectacular, is on the whole praiseworthy 
when considered against the background of its environment. 
Bare figures tell little of the story, but the usual statistics may 
be inserted for whatever they are worth. 
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Japan Methodist 
Korea Conference Church 
1923 1927 1928 1927 


Members and probationers.. 20,149 18,144 27,867 30,088 
Sunday School enrollment.. 32,730 31,238 45,092 42,311 
Total contributions......... $99,700 $123,632 $176,200* $171,275* 


In Japan the outstanding recent event seems to be the vigor- 
ous effort for self-support. This heroic struggle in the Methodist 
Church has been made more arduous by the losses of property 
and the decrease in the means of members occasioned by the 
great earthquake. Nevertheless, from April 1, 1926, the Church 
has been endeavoring to support its current work without the 
use of any mission funds. In the last four years, while the 
number of Churches has increased 25 per cent, the number of 
self-supporting Churches has increased 150 per cent. Our 
Church, with the other two co-operating missions, is still giving 
to the evangelistic work of the Japan Methodist Church and 
will continue to give substantially the same sum as formerly 
up to 1930, but these gifts are being used for property projects 
or in such other ways as will help to put the various Churches 
on a self-supporting basis. If after that date these contribu- 
tions should not be needed by the Japanese Church, they can 
then be used for the establishment of new work under the mis- 
sions. It is understood, of course, that our educational institu- 
tions are not dependent on the Japan Methodist Church, but 
on the contributing Churches in the homeland. 

In Japan the hard times have seemed to deepen the sense of 
religious need and the Church is moving steadily forward in 
the development of its organization, in the establishment of 
missionary work outside its own boundaries, and in the carry- 
ing on of evangelistic campaigns. 

Our three boys’ schools and five girls’ schools, all of secondary 
school grade, with the addition of college departments for men 
and women and a theological seminary, are all doing excellent 
work and are developing in the strength of their faculties and 
in local support. The large schools in Tokyo have been united 
during the past quadrennium into one institution, the Aoyama 
Gakuin, with a student body of more than 3,000 boys and girls. 
The theological work has also been united under a single depart- 
ment of this great school. Five substantial buildings have been 
erected since the earthquake, though a debt of more than $100,- 
000 still rests on those supposed to have been financed from 
America, and the theological department is still in temporary 
shacks. The splendid new building for the girls’ school at 
Nagasaki, the projected chapel at Fukuoka financed half and 
half by America and Japan, and the new buildings just begin- 

*For benevolent purposes. To this figure must be added in 1927 
$278,042 for pastoral support and current expenses. 
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ning for the Chinzei Gakuin at Nagasaki, which demand imme- 
diate and generous help, should also be noted on the material 
side. In several stations where the missions own land beyond 
their present needs for actual use, we are endeavoring by sale 
or exchange to realize on these properties so that the money 
may be put to productive use. In temperance work we have 
been able to make a striking contribution by the help of the 
Board of Temperance and of the World League against Alco- 
holism through its representative, Mr. Mark R. Shaw. 

Two meetings of last year deserve special attention: One, a 
gathering of all of our missionaries in Japan, together with the 
Japanese members of our Women’s Conferences and a group 
of representative leaders of the Japan Methodist Church, at 
which Secretary Diffendorfer was most helpfully present and 
which marked a distinct advance in the unification of our work. 
The other was the General Conference of the Japan Methodist 
Church holding its quadrennial session last October—a gather- 
ing marked by a brotherly and spiritual atmosphere and a quiet 
determination to push forward the work of God. At this Con- 
ference Bishop K. Uzaki was elected for his third four-year 
term. 

In Korea the outstanding fact is the movement for union 
with the Methodist Episcopal, Church South. We have already 
been co-operating with that Church in a number of institutions 
in Seoul, and during the past two years they have given co-opera- 
tion in our long established Ewha College for Girls, but the 
time has come when the Pastors and members of the two 
churches wish to be one. Some day they may desire a larger 
union with other Christian bodies in Korea, but at present 
they wish to remain Methodists and they wish to keep their 
connection with an international. Church, but in Korea they 
want one Methodist Church instead of two. The Annual Con- 
ferences of the two bodies have agreed upon a petition which 
will be presented to this General Conference. 

Meanwhile the work itself is being pushed forward. New 
buildings for our boys’ schools at Yeng Byen and Pyeng Yang 
have been erected largely through Korean funds and the build- 
ing program of the Union Chosen Christian College has been 
continued. The great system of Bible classes and evangelistic 
work is maintained with the same fine results. Special attention 
has been given to religious education by Sunday School insti- 
tutes, correspondence courses, the publication of suitable litera- 
ture, Daily Vacation Bible Schools and special work for students 
in government institutions. Medical work is carried on through 
hospitals and by dispensaries and other out-stations, as well as 
by medical itinerating. In the field of education we have about 
160 schools, from the kindergarten to the college, with more 
than 14,000 students under our care. The recent action of the 
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Board of Foreign Missions in authorizing the organization of 
local boards of trustees to hold the property of our schools and 
hospitals is a step of importance in the development of an 
indigenous church. 

As to finances, our appropriations from the Board of Foreign 
Missions have been cut until we have less than half the former 
work budget from that source; but in spite of the fact that 
the average farmer’s income in Korea is only about $140 per 
year, the gifts of our people are about $6.50 for each full mem- 
ber and probationer on our roll, and three-fourths of the salaries 
of the preachers are paid by the field. 

The Korean situation is not without its peculiar and pressing 
problems. The country is restless, agitated, discontented; the 
farmers complain of heavy debts and high interest rates; the 
standard of living has risen far more rapidly than income; the 
young people with their philosophic, ethical and social prob- 
lems constitute a group to which very special attention must be 
given.. But with it all, the Christian Church in Korea is a 
great achievement of foreign missionary enterprise and has 
boundless promise for the future. 

Radical social propaganda has been making swift progress in 
the Far East. In China the Russian influence has been obvious. 
In Korea there is much sympathy for the Soviet point of view, 
especially on the part of a certain younger group. And while 
in Japan the government has diligently repressed agitation 
looking to radical changes of social organization, still there is 
a marked restlessness im the realms of industry and of social 
theory which shows that currents from the northwest have pene- 
trated even this part of the Orient. 

The growth of the nationalistic spirit is a phenomenon to be 
observed to-day the world over. In Korea the Independence 
Movement of 1919, while it did not succeed in its immediate 
political objective, nevertheless has created a new national con- 
sciousness, a new hope, a new sense of dignity and of rights. 
In Japan, where the same problem of sovereignty does not arise 
as in Korea, and where the strong central government which 
China is struggling after has long since been established, the 
manifestation of the national spirit takes somewhat different 
forms. It is only in recent years that Japan has come to be 
recognized as one of the small group of Great Powers. Natur- 
ally, the Japanese cannot yet take their position quite for 
granted, but still feel the necessity for self-assertion. There was 
some nervousness concerning the designs in the Far Hast of 
even the United States until the Washington Conference on Dis- 
armament, which seemed to dispel the clouds of suspicion which 
hung over the Pacific and to create a new sense of security and 
confidence. When this was followed by the marvelous relief 
methods adopted by America after the earthquake of 1923, Jap- 
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anese gratitude and good-will knew no bounds. It seemed at 
that time as though Japan so trusted and loved this country 
as to be willing to be profoundly influenced in its national and 
international policies by the leadership of this Western nation. 
One cannot say that all of this respect and good-will was des- 
troyed by the unhappy exclusion clause of the Immigration Bill 
of 1924, but the effect of that particular section certainly con- 
stituted, as Ambassador Woods phrased it, “an international 
disaster of the first magnitude.” The Japanese are a proud and 
sensitive people and their sense of national honor has been deeply 
wounded. It is reason for gratitude that the opposition to this 
needless legislation was so pronounced on the part of President 
Coolidge, former Secretary Hughes, and many American leaders 
in Church and in business. One of our prime necessities for the 
success of our foreign missionary enterprise is to put upon a 
more Christian basis the immigration and naturalization laws 
of the United States. 

That this aroused sense of race and nationality in the Far 
East has sometimes become anti-foreign cannot be denied. Yet 
in Korea there has been little friction between the natives of 
the country and the foreigners who are their guests. In our 
own Church in particular, the relations of missionaries and 
Korean leaders are happy and helpful. In Japan it is undoubt- 
edly true that any resentment over the assumption of superiority 
by the West is less acute than a generation ago. It was in the 
nineties, after the war between China and Japan, that the latter 
secured the relinquishment by the Western Powers of extra- 
territorial rights and likewise entire freedom in shaping its own 
tariff; and it was in the first decade of this century, after the 
war with Russia, that Japan began to question the necessity of 
foreign missionaries to direct its Church life. Some there were 
at that time who believed that the need of foreign assistance of 
this sort had passed by. In 1907 the independent Japan Meth- 
odist Church was organized, and although this was a union 
movement, uniting our own Church in Japan with the Methodist 
Church, South, and the Canadian Methodist, yet it was also a 
movement in the direction of ecclesiastical freedom. Since that 
time this Church has elected its own Bishops and had charge 
of its own financial and administrative business. It is most 
encouraging that relations between the Japanese and the foreign 
workers, instead of becoming more strained, have been read- 
justed on the most friendly and intimate basis. Our ministerial 
missionaries in Japan, while retaining their membership in 
home Conferences, enjoy also the full privileges of members 
of the Annual Conferences in Japan. Not only so, but the 
appreciation of them and the desire to have them participate 
fully in the responsibilities of the Church may be understood 
when it is mentioned that about one-fourth of the clerical dele- 
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gates to the last two General Conferences of the Japan Metho- 
dist Church was made up of missionaries, elected not by the 
missions but by these Japanese Annual Conferences. In a 
word, while the Japanese control and the missionaries co-operate, 
a splendid working basis of fellowship has been thoroughly 
established. The attitude of the Government also, instead of 
becoming more hostile in recent years, has, if anything, become 
more helpful. The regulations providing for the registration of 
mission schools under the Government system have been so 
modified as to open the way for our schools to occupy a place 
of influence and honor, and in addition some of them in Japan 
and Korea are receiving regular subsidies of a modest amount 
from the “Government. 

As to anti-Christian forces, undoubtedly such exist and are 
active in the Orient. Some of the people of these Eastern lands 
have come to judge Christianity, not by the words of its pro- 
fessed followers or by the teaching of its official agents, but by 
the attitudes and acts of the so-called Christian nations. Some 
have listened to Christian doctrine which did not appeal to 
them as in harmony with the best modern thought. Some have 
become enamored of social theories which ignore or oppose the 
fundamental principles of the Christian faith. And so there 
are those—some of them at least of sincere patriotism and of 
genuine idealism—who fight the religion of Jesus Christ on the 
ground that it does not meet the highest standards or the most 
urgent demands of our own time. Grant that they are mis- 
taken, nevertheless some of them are profoundly sincere. Such 
opposition in Korea, however, is confined to a small group. In 
Japan proper there has been a distinct revival of Buddhism 
and great activity on the part of Buddhist and Shinto priests. 
But while many assaults have been made upon the Christian 
system, it remains true that Christianity is now officially recog- 
nized as one of the three religions of Japan and that its quarter 
of a million adherents exercise an influence altogether out of 
proportion to their small number. Christian thought is per- 
meating the old faiths, and Christ’s teachings are unquestion- 
ably affecting the social, business and political ideals and 
practices of Japan. Their beneficial effect has been publicly 
recognized once and again in recent days by those prominent 
in the community who have spoken from the non-Christian 
standpoint. For example, the leading editorial of the Japan 
Times and Mail, an English daily edited and published by 
Japanese in Tokyo, contained on a recent Christmas Day these 
significant words: as 

No amount of sophistry will hide the fact that it is the Chris- 
tian workers and Christian civilization that have lifted Japan 
above the darkness of old ideas and backward customs, and put 
her on the path of progress and higher culture. We may rejoice 
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that Christmas Day has become one of Japan’s festivals. While 
many wars have been committed in His name, much peace has 
come to the world through Him. 
“No trumpet blast profaned 
The hour in which the Prince of Peace was born; 


No bloody streamlets stained 
Earth’s silver rivers on that sacred morn.” 


These words are little less than startling, spoken from out- 
side of the Christian circle, but bearing unmistakable witness 
to the impression which the religion of Jesus Christ has made 
upon the Far Hast. 

If the question be raised, Are foreign missionaries still needed 
and desired in the Far East? the answer is not far to seek. 
There will be a large place for them for many years to come, 
provided they assume the position not of oracles to heathen 
masses, not of supervisors for untrained workers, not even of 
leaders on the mere ground of race, but of friends and helpers 
and brothers, who are willing to stand side by side with their 
native colleagues, exercising only such leadership as comes to 
them by reason of their own character, ability and achievements 
and rejoicing to surrender an increasing authority to the Chris- 
tians of the land. One of the leading Christians of Japan, at 
Doctor Mott’s recent conference in that country, said that mis- 
sionaries would always be needed from abroad, that we might 
well have “exchange missionaries” just as we now have “ex- 
change professors”: the man who had some new discovery or 
some new putting of an old truth, might well cross the ocean in 
either direction with his message. This, to be sure, is hardly 
the conventional idea of a missionary; but our own Methodist 
Bishop Uzaki has asserted that the foreign missionaries would 
be needed at least for another twenty-five or fifty years. In 
other words, there is still a life career for those who go out at 
this time to begin missionary work. More and more, however, 
will it become important in all the countries of the Far East, 
that those who go shall be people of unusual quality, and many 
of them at least trained for some particular line of usefulness 
in which the Christians of the country do not yet feel that they 
can handle the situation without help. There must be pioneer 
evangelists, leaders in moral and social reform, specialists in 
young people’s work, missionaries whose first interest is in the 
rural or the industrial classes, teachers, physicians, nurses, men 
and women prepared to assist in the mighty movements now 
under way against the liquor traffic and legalized social vice. 

The transition, I am glad to report, from the old condition 
of missionary leadership to the condition that is to be, when 
nationals shall fill all the positions of responsibility and author- 
ity, is being made with little jar or friction in the Seoul Area. 
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The present stage of development calls for co-operation; our 
watchword is “Together!” Boards of managers for our institu- 
tions are being organized where missionaries and natives share 
the duties of administration. Our Conferences and committees 
are held in union. National District Superintendents exercise 
to the full the prerogatives of their office. The wise policy, we 
are certain, is to transfer authority before it is demanded, to 
make the change which is inevitable and which is the very thing 
for which we have been working and hoping through the years, 
a gradual rather than a revolutionary change. 

Grateful mention should be made of the help that we have 
had in Japan and Korea from missionaries who belong in China 
but who had been driven from their own field for the time being. 
We recall also with appreciation the visit of Dr. Diffendorfer, 
which brought much of good cheer, information and hopeful- 
ness. This direct contact between the home officials and the 
field will doubtless make it easier to accomplish that which the 
situation demands—namely, a rather rapid transfer by the 
mission boards to the Church on the field of authority in hold- 
ing property, in using appropriations and in adopting policies. 

The new suftrage law in Japan presents great possibilities 
and means increasing power by the labor-farmer group. The 
relations with China have larger promise of peace and friend- 
ship during the past few years than for a number of years 
preceding. A rising interest in religion is indicated in laws 
that are considered, by magazines that are published, and by the 
quickened activities of non-Christian faiths; but the demand 
in Japan and Korea alike is for a religion that is competent 
to deal with the social situation of these tremendous days, and 
no religion presents itself which is equal to this save the religion 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. To have some share in 
promulgating this as a universal faith is the high privilege of 
our Church in the Seoul Area. 
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The quadrennium just closed will be remembered in the his- 
tory of our Church in China as the most eventful and significant 
since our first missionaries landed in Foochow and planted the 
seeds that have brought forth in these four score years so great 
a harvest, south, north, central and west. The chief signifi- 
cance of the events of the quadrennium is twofold: First, the 
remarkable increase of the national spirit which has character- 
ized the period, and second, the effects of this rapidly rising 
tide of nationalism upon mission work. It has been by far the 
most stressful period in the history of Christian work in the 
Central Area, but by the same token most challenging and 
hopeful in its larger aspects. | 

The quadrennium began normally. The following goals were 
fixed upon as the reasonable expectation for the four years: 

(1) The vitalizing and the enrichment of the Christian life 
and experience in the Church itself. The first quadrennium 
had resulted in a firm conviction that one of the chief impedi- 
ments in the way of a more rapid evangelization of the people 
was the purely nominal character of the Christian life of a too 
large proportion of the membership of the Church. The church 
in China is no exception in this respect. The curve of spiritual 
vitality is all too low in the home Church, where the reasons 
for it are far less valid, but such a condition is peculiarly unfor- 
tunate in a land where, as in China, Christianity is compara- 
tively new, is in constant contact with other religions whose 
chief emphases are not spiritual and where consequently the 
revelation of the essential spiritual nature of real Christianity 
is especially dependent upon the type of Christian life that 
is actually lived among the people. : 

The Pastors and missionaries were urged to make this their 
chief concern for the quadrennium, and a leading Pastor was 
appointed to devote his entire time to the holding of confer- 
ences and retreats of Pastors and members for this purpose. 
It was little dreamed that the end sought would in a measure 
be realized through the discipline of suffering before the close 
of the quadrennium. 

(2) The transfer of all lower primary boys’ schools to the 
control of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. Careful 
study of results through twénty-five years’ work in primary 
grades seemed to show unjustifiably meager Christian returns 
from these schools, It has been very difficult to secure trained 
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male teachers, who were actively and vitally Christian for this. 
work, such preferring work in higher grades. Trained women 
teachers of Christian character are not only more available for 
primary grades but are more skillful with children. Due in 
part to the unsettled conditions during the last half of the quad- 
rennium this transfer has not been fully effected throughout 
the Area. 

(3) A 20 per cent increase in self-support. This was proposed 
to the Pastors and accepted as a goal for the quadrennium with 
the exception of Churches where such an increase was mani- 
festly impossible. The military situation due to the spreading 
of the Nationalist armies over the entire Area made the realiza- 
tion of the goal not only impossible but in many places tempo- 
rarily destroyed the possibility of self-support in any measure, 
many Churches being occupied for long periods by soldiers 
and the people scattered and subjected to heavy military taxa- 
tion and to the widespread anti-Christian persecution which 
followed. 

(4) A more intensive Christian cultivation of the students 
in all higher primary and middle schools. Not that any undue 
pressure should be placed upon students to openly aecept the 
Christian rule of life, but that more persistent and systematic 
effort should be made to clarify the meaning, the spirit, and 
the teachings of Christianity in the student mind, and that the 
direct and vital method of individual personal contact with 
Christian teachers as contrasted with and supplementing public 
services of worship should be greatly increased. The subsequent 
spread of the anti-Christian propaganda only serves to demon- 
strate the necessity of this emphasis. 

An event of far-reaching significance for our work, particu- 
larly school work, occurred on May 30th, 1925, when native 
and Sikh police under foreign control in the Shanghai Settle- 
ment fired into a crowd of rioting but unarmed students, who 
were defying the Settlement regulations by invading the streets 
and threatening the police station. No technical justification 
of this act, from a mere police viewpoint, could for a moment 
obscure its striking demonstration to all China, and to a fair- 
minded world, of unwarranted foreign aggression and the too 
complete control by superior foreign power of sections of China’s 
territory. At once the student population of all China was in 
a blaze of indignant protest. Smouldering anti-foreignism 
everywhere burst into expression, often extravagant and unrea- 
sonable but none the less real and determined. Student strikes 
and demonstrations were everywhere the rule. With this spirit 
of protest the missionary forces of the Area were in sympathy. 
It was with difficulty that the year’s work was completed in 
many schools, on account of the aroused condition of the stu- 
dents everywhere. Notwithstanding many foolish and extreme 
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things done in various localities by the students, particularly 
those of government schools, harming rather than helping their 
cause, it is beyond question that the students have done more 
to awaken the nation than any other class. They are the only 
coherent body throughout the country which has been persist- 
ently devoted to the people and the country’s welfare. 

The following year was a fairly normal year in both school 
and Church work, with the atmosphere vibrant with the rising 
tide of nationalist feeling. Ill health compelled the absence 
of the writer for some months, but he was able to return com- 
pletely recovered as the Nationalist armies reached the Area. 
In the early fall of 1926 our large missionary and Chinese 
group at Nanchang, the capital of Kiangsi Province, was under 
heavy fire almost continuously for three weeks as the National- 
ists besieged and finally captured that great city. Miraculously, 
it would seem, not a-single one of our missionaries or Chinese 
Christians was injured, though constantly and intensely active 
in caring for wounded soldiers of both sides, protecting student 
groups from harm, etc. By early spring of 1927 the National- 
ists had swept on irresistibly to Nanking and Shanghai, envel- 
oping the entire Area. Due to the totally unexpected attitude 
and actions of their soldiers at Nanking, where they robbed the 
missionaries, indeed all foreigners of everything, killing seven 
of them, threatening the lives of all and burning many of their 
homes, practically all missionaries of all denominations were 
drawn out of the Yangtse Valley, since it was feared the treat- 
ment received at Nanking indicated a radically changed policy 
of. the Nationalists toward all foreigners. Consular demand 
for evacuation was imperative in order that further interna- 
tional complications with China might be avoided. One of the 
chief reasons, however, for temporarily withdrawing the mis- 
sionaries was the embarrassment to loyal Christian Chinese 
which their presence caused during the weeks of intense anti- 
foreign feeling, since they felt themselves directly responsible 
for the safety of the missionaries, though helpless in grave emer- 
gency to insure it. Many of our Nanking missionaries with 
homes utterly destroyed or completely looted, were sent to 
America. Those from other stations to Korea, Japan, Singa- 
pore and Burma, where they found work temporarily in the 
missions of our Church. Dr. Robert Brown, Superintendent 
of our new hospital at Wuhu, a point of comparative safety, 
remained during the entire period, completing the hospital 
building and ministering to the large numbers of wounded 
Nationalist soldiers. In the fall the movement of the mission- 
aries back to the stations was begun, and at present writing, 
February 10, 1928, there are four at Nanchang, ten at Kiu- 
kiang, six at Wuhu, three at Nanking, one at Chinkiang. The 
majority of primary schools and all higher grade schools, with 
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one exception, are successfully in session, in many cases with a 
spirit and temper on the part of the students which is highly 
gratifying. Plans are made for the return from America of at 
least twenty-five more by September, if conditions remain as at 
this writing. 

The following observations should be made concerning this 
the most difficult and trying period through which the mission- 
aries and nationals of our Church in Central China have ever 
passed : 

(1) The spirit of the missionaries has been beyond praise. 
Even those who were driven from Nanking, having lost every- 
thing they possessed and having suffered greatest indignities 
after years of sacrificial toil, had nothing of bitterness, only 
quiet acceptance of their experiences as sharing the sufferings 
of Christ, looking with faith toward the ultimate triumph of 
the Gospel in the progress of which their losses were but inci- 
dental. Not less can be said of the utterly self-forgetful spirit 
of those who were for many days in gravest danger from the 
fire of contending armies. With greatest reluctance and only 
under gravest stress of urgency did many consent to be brought 
from their stations to places of safety, and have awaited with 
eagerness the opportunity to return. 

(2) The same should be said of the vast majority of our 
Chinese Christian leaders and people. They have been nobly 
faithful in service, sacrificially courageous in danger, triumph- 
antly defiant of the forces whose avowed aim is to destroy the 
Church. They risked their lives to protect the hunted mission- 
aries at Nanking; they stood by the Church in their absence. 
They faced and withstood the communistic, anti-Christian tide 
that beset the Church on every hand, and won the day. After 
long months of persecution, with many of their Churches, 
schools and even homes used as barracks, the ministers of the 
Area came up to their Annual] Conferences in October and 
November last like crusaders, and these Conferences were by all 
odds the finest in spiritual quality and earnest thoughtfulness 
the writer has ever attended in China or elsewhere. 

(3) For, many of the most undesirable features characteriz- 
ing the Nationalist advance of the past year the Chinese people 
should not be held, by other peoples, as wholly or even chiefly 
responsible. With the more accurate knowledge of the forces 
at work, which has come to fuller light during the last months, 
it is now beyond question that among the most potent direct 
and indirect causes of those events and attitudes that have 
disturbed: Western faith in and appreciation of China, Moscow 
stands among the first. This is not alone the writer’s, but 
China’s conclusion. The Soviet Consulate, standing empty and 
silent just across the street from where this is being written, 
is the eloquent witness of China’s determination to control 
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these subversive forces in the future and put an end to any 
international “friendship” that bears the marks of perfidious 
self-interest. 

(4) The Gospel and the great Nationalist Movement will 
ultimately win—the former never completely without the latter ; 
the latter never triumphantly without the former, for the high- 
est and truest ideals, aims and aspirations of the Nationalist 
Movement are Christian, but they are ideals and aspirations 
that have never been, and by their essential nature can never 
be realized except through .a dynamic that nationalism alone 
can never furnish, as General Chang Hsi Chang, a nobly Chris- 
tian officer of the Nationalist army, has strongly and repeatedly 
affirmed. This is amply proved by the nature of the influences 
that are now retarding and confusing that great movement 
that has so deeply stirred the heart of this mighty people. Both 
that movement and the Gospel face gravest difficulties in the 
months and perhaps years ahead, but with wise, sympathetic 
and patient guidance where the struggle is on, and with the 
abiding faith and loyal support of China’s friends and Christ’s 
followers in Western lands, both the Christian and the Nation- 
alist Movements will finally win. The Christian movement in 
China is now at a high and critical hour of opportunity. West- 
ern Christianity will never see this day surpassed in the signifi- 
cance of sympathetic, sacrificial co-operation to meet the deeper 
needs of the oldest and largest nation of the earth. 
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I write the last official report of my Episcopal administration 
with regret and relief. The regret is natural, the relief welcome, 
because of a growing suspicion in one’s own mind of failing 
energies and aptness for initiative. This mere suspicion in one’s 
own mind may be a grounded belief in the minds of the younger 
onlookers, and the General Conference has done a kind and useful 
thing in fixing the age limit, though it might be put at an 
earlier date with profit. 

‘Before leaving this foreword, let me thank the Church for 
her unbounded kindness, beyond what we have earned or de- 
served. To be given the opportunity of founding the mission in 
Malaysia, then to be returned later as Bishop, to administer this 
and other missions, and still later to be entrusted with the con- 
tinuous supervision of one of the greatest fields in the world, 
surely all this calls for infinite gratitude, and our hearts warm 
on eyery remembrance of these unmerited tokens of goodwill 
and confidence. 

The last twelve years have been happily spent in South 
America. This quadrennium, by edict of the physicians, I was 
precluded from visiting Peru and Bolivia, which Republics were 
transferred, with the consent of the Bishops, into the capable 
hands of Bishop George A. Miller. This has proved very satis- 
factory. These South Americans are like ourselves, in their 
ready appraisal of administrative capacity, mingled with human 
understanding and sympathy. This does not prevail among 
them any great prejudice against foreign Bishops, as such, but 
there is little enthusiasm for men who have no knowledge of 
their language, or appreciation of their ways. 

The field itself is among the most valuable. Every needy 
land with human beings in it is made our care by Divine com- 
mand. Some fields, because of our international relations and 
their potential weight in the world’s future, call for more ade- 
quate consideration. When populations and opportunities are 
weighed, South America bulks large. To quote Mr. Roosevelt, 
“The present century is the century of South America.” The 
thrill of life is felt in all these young Republics, and theirs are 
the growing pains of coming international greatness. Their 
spirit is decidedly “American,” and though the utmost effort is 
being made by the Latin lands of Europe to win South America 
back to racial traditions and loyalties, the young lands hear the 
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call of the future rather than heed the call of the past. It is for 
us Evangelicals to help add to this certainty of an enlarging 
future, the moral and spiritual elements which will make the 
enlargements both stable and profitable to others. In other 
words it is for us to do for South America what we are trying to 
do for the Northern Continent, set forth a saving Gospel of 
religion that shall convince the intellect, strengthen the will, 
intone the conscience, make vivid the presence of God, and con- 
trol the daily life. 

To do this, religion must be something more than an inherited 
_ creed, or the assertions of priestly authority. It must combine 
“sweet reasonableness” with the sanctity that compels spiritual 
acceptance. The Latin American has a very deep respect for 
true piety, wherever it may appear, and with them there is no 
argument like a holy life. Oh, that we Methodists were better 
fitted to meet this need! And yet, in measure, the Methodists do 
furnish this very thing, and here is their winning note. What 
I would have the whole of the South American Church do, is, to 
seek holiness, not only in word, but in deed. Not declamation 
against the errors and decadence of Rome, but a deeper earnest- 
ness in the evangelicals themselves is what the situation calls for. 

Take a look at the map of the Western Hemisphere, and see 
how this double continent is secluded from the rest of the world. 
Remember how the entire domain is held by twenty-one republics, 
and Canada a virtual republic. All of them young peoples, with 
room for expansion and growth. A spirit of useful initiative is 
in them all, and the “strenuous life” makes its appeal. What 
lands and peoples are these? Why may not ministering to such 
as these evoke the highest enthusiasm and keenest effort. The 
enterprise is difficult, but altogther possible. Large attention to 
education, particularly the education of our own ministers ; larger 
help for suitable church buildings, and above all, a more driving 
evangelism, crowned with holy living, and the gains will be 
more than commensurate with the effort put forth. That every 
step of evangelical advance, is a help to international goodwill, 
adds value to the advance. And goodwill is greatly to be desired 
for the sake of all parties, on both continents. Pan-American- 
ism, that dream of internationalists, can only come through 
community of thought and ideals, and a single Christian school, 
planted by Christian northerners in Southern republics, is a 
finer and more effective gesture of goodwill, and a better agency 
for mutual understanding, than many a more spectacular appeal. 

Our effort has been, in the main, to persuade men of the higher 
classes that the choice is not between education and religion, but 
that there is a possible alternative. In Mr. Wesley’s words— 
vital piety and knowledge—“what God hath joined together let 
no man put asunder.” 
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To the humbler classes we have tried to carry the simple mes- 
sage of deliverance from sin and evil habits, and to stir lethargy, 
and provoke a spirit of Divine discontent with anything less than 
progress and advance in economic and social, as well as in spir- 
itual life, and particularly the value and aid of education is this 
thrust upward. Toward these two chief ends are bent the 
energies of summer schools and churches, our convocations, insti- 
tutes, our literature and all our Methodist machinery, and they 
are meeting with a good measure of success. 

Three or four outstanding matters present themselves: 

1. The Latin American Christian Congress met in Monte- 
video in March, 1925, and was a most profitable gathering to the 
evangelicals of these Southern Republics, and their friends. 
From this Congress are coming valuable “follow up” plans 
which. promise the greatest good. Among these are: 

2. The Educational Advance Movement, which is bringing 
new tides of hope already partially fulfilled, of a new day for the 
college in Santiago, Chile, and for the American College (Ward 
School) in Buenos Aires. Both these schools hope before long 
to move into worthy buildings, in splendid locations. 

3. The Board of Education, through its Secretary, Dr. Wade 
Crawford Barclay and its representative on this field, is carrying 
out plans for training, by means of literature and institutes, 
which promise the largest results. 

4. The Social Gospel appears on the horizon, and attempts to 
work out the Christian social order are being made, so far as a 
small group can do so, in redemptive ways, in the Cerro Monte- 
video, the Boca Mission in Buenos Aires, the Gleason Mission in 
Rosario, or in more widely economic ways, in the Orphanage at 
Mercedes and on the farm at Angol, Chile, and in the teachings 
of the schools and pulpits. 

The spirit of aggressive evangelism has been promoted during 
the quadrennium, and much help has come from the visits of 
fervent and carefully chosen workers from the United States. 

The close of this administration leaves Methodism fairly com- 
pact, alert, progressive; a Methodism increasingly attentive to 
the duty of self-support, and yet more eager to learn how to 
extend its borders, than to grow eloquent over entire self-direc- 
tion. The ideal that has seized the thinking man’s aspiration is 
that of an ultimate Methodist Church which shall be one of God’s 
greatest evangelists throughout the world, and in which, and of 
which, the Latin American section shall be a self-directing divi- 
sion, completely expressing the idiosycrancies of the Latin Ameri- 
can people, and yet be an integral part of the broader Meth- 
odism. 

For the beautiful companionship of the quadrennium and for 
whatever little part I may have had in bringing Methodism to 
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where it now stands in the various Republics I give thanks to God 
and to all co-operating friends. Into the hands of my successors 
I solemnly entrust this great charge. God enable them to lead 
on to a future immeasurably greater than any past. Amen and 
Amen. 
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The Washington Area is made of four Annual Conferences: 
Baltimore, Central Pennsylvania, Washington, and Wilmington. 
It is not easy, in view of the diversity between these four Con- 
ferences, to create a very intense Area consciousness. The Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Conference is in one State. The Wilmington 
covers all of Delaware and the Eastern Shore of Maryland, with 
small parts of Virginia. The Baltimore covers Western Mary- 
land, the District of Columbia and parts of West Virginia, 
with one or two charges in Virginia itself. The Washington 
Conference, which is a Negro Conference, is’ so widely scattered 
geographically as to constitute a very serious problem in itself, 
It shares with the Delaware Conference a vital relation to 
Morgan Collegé, to Epworth League Institutes and Summer 
Schools on the campus of Morgan College, though the Delaware 
Conference belongs to the Philadelphia Area and covers a very 
wide territory. It has seemed necessary therefore to cultivate 
the Conferences, especially the Districts, intensively rather than 
to attempt to carry forward the denominational activities and 
interests through the Area as a unit. 

I have held each of the Conferences twice during the quad- 
rennium and have presided at other Conferences outside of the 
Area as directed by the assignment of the Bishops. I have con- 
tinued my policy of a regular attendance each year at the Dis- 
trict Meetings within the Conferences. These we arrange so 
that they can be taken in order. We usually secure the attend- 
ance of more than 90 per cent of all the ministers, including 
supplies, and very large numbers of laymen. We make the 
sessions intensively practical, laying our emphasis upon the 
benevolences, evangelism, religious education, the problems of 
rural churches, as well as city churches, the Conference philan- 
thropies, and such other interests. I think it is unanimously 
agreed now in the Conferences that the District constitutes our 
most effective unit for the promotion of our enterprises and 
life. 

Under appointment of the Bishops, I served as Fraternal 
Messenger to the Wesleyan Methodist Church, attending the 
session in Bradford, England, in July, 1927. A more formal 
report of this will be made to the General Conference. I also 
attended in 1927 the World Conference on Faith and Order 
at Lausanne, Switzerland. I have given such attention as I 
could to the general interests especially committed to me as 
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President of the Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals, and Chairman of the Commission on World Peace, 
and as related to the world-wide work of the World Service and 
the particular work of Evangelism. These Boards and Com- 
missions will make their own reports. It is not quite possible 
to put into them, however, the opportunities which the Bishop 
resident at Washington has to serve these causes in ways that 
cannot be reported at all. In the simple matter of representing 
- the Church and its attitude on the subject of World Peace, I 
think it is not am exaggeration to say that there is scarcely a 
week that does not bring with it the opportunity and the duty 
to represent officially in some way or other the position of our 
Church on this great subject. These opportunities cannot be 
made the subject of public report either in the, newspapers at 
the time they occur or now. But there has not been a time 
in the quadrennium in which the administration has not been 
fully aware of the strong position taken by our Church at the 
General Conference in Springfield. 

Washington continues to be a vital center of influence on 
the subject of prohibition and the regulation of the liquor traffic. 
Every temperance body is strengthening its position at the 
Capital. The issues related to that reform are far from settled, 
and in certain respects are very much unsettled. The wisdom 
of the General Conference of 1916 in sending the Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals to the Capital is 
increasingly manifest. As Resident Bishop, I express my sin- 
cere conviction that our Church must do an immeasurably 
larger work for the future of the temperance cause even than 
it has done in the past. At the time of writing this report, 
we are hoping almost against hope to be able to announce to 
the General Conference that the Methodist Building is entirely 
free from debt. When it is entirely freed from debt, we shall 
be able to use for the purposes of the Board income which we 
are now compelled to use for the funding of the debt itself. 

In view of the necessities of the work of the Commission on 
World Peace, and in view of the entire lack of funds in the 
hands of that Commission, the General Secretary of the Board 
of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals and myself have 
seriously considered the legal as well as the practical question 
whether the subject of War and Peace is not clearly a subject 
of public morals and consequently whether the Board of Tem- 
perance, Prohibition and Public Morals may not properly, under 
the authority given to it with reference to the circulation of 
tracts, leaflets and other literature, co-operate with the Com- 
mission on World Peace, and bear a generous share of the 
expenses of the latter Commission in the publication and circu- 
lation of useful literature in the Church bearing upon this 
subject. It is not proposed that the Board of Temperance shall 
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take over the work of the Commission on World Peace, but 
shall, within possible limits, assist in financing it as a measure 
of most vital public morals. 

During the quadrennium the Washington Christian Advocate 
was obliged to suspend publication. An arrangement was made 
with the Christian Advocate at New York so that subscribers 
to the Washington Christian Advocate received the Christian 
Advocate until the expiration of the period for which subscrip- 
tions were paid. While the arrangement was generously made 
on the part of the publishers, with the approval of the Book 
Committee, I am bound to say in this report that the loss to 
- the Church because of the suspension of the Washington 
Christian Advocate and the failure to maintain such a paper 
in the Area seems to me almost irreparable. The trouble is 
that the disadvantage and loss fall upon the Church as a whole 
and its interests everywhere. At present there is no regular 
medium through which the people of this Area can be effectively 
reached. 

The work of the National Methodist Press, centering at Wash- 
ington, is manifestly rendering a great service to the Church 
at large. The weekly letters to the Advocate from the Capital 
constitute a most vital and useful contribution to the under- 
standing of national movements on the part of the Church and 
to an understanding of the mind of the Church with reference 
to these movements. It is my judgment that great wisdom was 
displayed in the establishment of this service and that great 
ability is shown in the conduct of it. I venture to say, however, 
that it is also my judgment that the Church is losing a great 
opportunity in its failure to maintain in behalf of the Church. 
as a whole here at the National Capital an Advocate worthy and 
commanding. The Area itself cannot do it. And under our 
system of regulating our papers, it perhaps ought not to do it. 

In each of the Conferences except the Washington Conference, 
very notable attention has been given during these recent years 
to the development of institutions for the care of the aged, 
orphaned and sick. In Central Pennsylvania Conference at 
Tyrone a superb Home for the Aged has been developed on a 
fine basis. A few miles from Harrisburg in the same Con- 
ference a noble Home for Children with a fine farm and com- 
manding group of cottages and every facility for the care of 
orphans of that Conference is now in existence. In the Balti- 
more Conference, the Methodist Home for the Aged and the 
Swartzell Home for Children, the Sibley Hospital and National 
Training School all at Washington, the Maryland General Hos- 
pital at Baltimore, the Kelso Home for Children at Baltimore, 
and the Strawbridge Home for Boys near Westminster are all 
in full tide of operation, with buildings and other property of 
which the denomination may well be proud and for which 4 
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must be very grateful. The Wilmington Conference shares with 
the Baltimore Conference in the patronage and control of the 
Strawbridge Home for Boys located near the site of the Robert 
Strawbridge farm. The Washington Conference is lacking in 
adequate facilities for the care both of its aged and its orphans. 
The next philanthropic movement in the Area must clearly be 
within the bounds of the Washington Conference for the pur- 
pose of providing suitable means for the care of the people who 
belong to that Conference. Meantime gratitude must be 
expressed for the service rendered by other institutions than our 
own where our own are lacking. 

Our institutions of learning have had unusual care and atten- 
tion. Morgan College in Washington Conference at Baltimore 
has conducted a successful campaign to meet a generous gift 
from the General Board of Education at New York for a large 
increase in its endowment. The maintenance of this institution 
here on the border between the North and the South for the ever 
increasing number of Negroes in this region is a matter of the 
utmost concern, not only for the welfare of the Negro race but 
for the welfare of the Church and civilization. The ministers 
and members of the Washington and Delaware Conferences have 
shown most commendable interest in and, considering their 
means, generosity toward this College which now has one of the 
finest properties belonging to any institution for Negro people 
in the United States. 

Dickinson College and Williamsport Dickinson Seminary in 
the Central Pennsylvania Conference, the Wesley Collegiate 
Institute at Dover in the Wilmington Conference, Goucher Col- 
lege and the American University in the Baltimore Conference, 
are all going forward steadily and with constantly increased 
facilities, though with needs increasing far beyond the means 
for meeting the obligations of the institutions. 

The relation of educational institutions to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church deserves, and I think requires, the very careful 
consideration of the Committee on Education and of this General 
Conference. Many forces are at work and have been at work in 
the Washington Area, as elsewhere, to weaken the hold of the 
Church upon the institutions founded by it and to modify the 
character of these institutions in such fashion as seriously to 
impair their value as institutions of the Church. There is a nor- 
mal reaction in the country, and probably in the world at large, 
against what is called Sectarianism. Nowhere has this been 
more distinctly felt than in the colleges and universities. There 
has been, on the other hand, the enormous extension of public 
education which has led many people to feel that the mainten- 
ance of institutions under church direction is no longer imper- 
ative. But any careful student of the currents that are running 
in American life and in the world life to-day must see that these 
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institutions maintained at high levels of efficiency and with 
intense devotion to the spirit of the founders is more imperatively 
needed than ever before. I would say concerning the American 
University, by way of illustration, what I would say concerning 
them all. The Methodist Episcopal Church must maintain con- 
trol of the American University not in the interest of narrow 
sectarianism but for the preservation of a Protestant, evangelical 
life and spirit in the institution. It seeks and prizes the co-opera- 
tion of other evangelical Protestants in its Board. of Trustees 
and in the maintenance of its life. But it profoundly believes 
that one denomination must be held responsible for the main- 
tenance of the Protestant, evangelical character of the institu- 
tion. The movement for non-sectarianism in institutions pretty 
nearly always, if not altogether always, leads inevitably toward 
a weakening of the religious spirit and certainly toward the 
letting down of evangelical standards. There are institutions 
called non-sectarian which are so completely non-sectarian as to 
be practically non-religious. 

In October, 1924, shortly after the adjournment of the last 

_ General Conference, the Equestrian Statue of Francis Asbury 
was formally dedicated in Washington. Many distinguished per- 
sons took part in the ceremony. Calvin Coolidge, President of 
the United States, delivered a memorable address and our 
“Prophet of the Long Road” now occupies a conspicuous place 
in the Nation’s Capital in a statue declared by all artists to be 
perhaps the finest equestrian statue in the city. The services of 
the Rev. Dr. Henry K. Carroll as Secretary of the Asbury Asso- 
ciation, and of Bishop John W. Hamilton were of inestimable 
value in securing the funds with which to erect this monument 
to the Bishop of whom it has been said that he “wore rough 
trails smooth for the tender feet of Christian civilization.” 

Two of the Retired Bishops of the Church, John W. Hamilton 
and Frank M. Bristol, make Washington glad by having their 
homes within it. Their presence in the churches and in all the 
gatherings of Methodists and others in the city is a benediction 
and an inspiration. 
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The Zurich Area comprises the work in Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and Russia. At 
the General Conference of 1924 the work in the three Baltic 
States, viz.: Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, was taken from the 
Zurich Area, to which it formerly belonged, and united with 
the Copenhagen Area, and the work in Jugoslavia and Bulgaria, 
being formerly a part of the Paris Area, was joined to the 
Zurich Area. 

The work among the 235 millions of men, women and chil- 
dren living in this territory may be divided into three groups, 
widely different on account of the religious, ethnic, political 
conditions. There is the strong, well organized work in the 
Teutonic countries of Germany and Switzerland; then the com- 
paratively young distinctly missionary work in the countries 
of Southeastern Europe among the Roman Catholics of Austria, 
the mixed population of Hungary and the Greek Catholic Slavs 
of Jugoslavia and Bulgaria and finally the work in Russia, 
which is a class by itself, owing to the unparalleled situation 
existing in the Soviet Republic. Each group has its own char- 
acteristic type, its problems and its mission. In each one of 
these countries Methodism fills a distinctive place and makes its 
contribution in the religious, moral and social life of the nation. 


STATISTICS 


There are now in the Zurich Area six Annual Conferences 
and five Mission Conferences, numbering 366 traveling preach- 
ers, 1,274 local preachers and exhorters, who minister in 1,270 
preaching appointments to 58,514 Church members and to 
thousands of friends who attend our services regularly or occa- 
sionally without having joined the Church. In our 937 Sunday 
Schools we have 52,739 scholars in the care of 4,371 teachers. 
In our 582 Epworth League chapters, 16,479 young people are 
being trained in devoted and efficient service. The total physical 
equipment consists of 584 Churches and parsonages, one theo- 
logical seminary, which serves the whole Area; two schools for 
girls, two publishing houses, five deaconess hospitals, five dea- 
coness homes, nine children’s homes and orphanages, six homes 
for the aged, five rest homes, two homes for working girls. 
These buildings represent a value of $8,998,207, deducting an 
indebtedness of $2,768,782. Resting on these properties our 
equity is $6,229,425. 
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On account of the disturbance caused by the depreciation 
of the money in most of the countries of this area, it is impossi- 
ble to give figures which would present an adequate idea of the 
giving of the Church during the first years of the quadrennium. 
Although money has been stabilized for several years, it required 
considerable time to adjust values and prices and standardize 
and stabilize the economic situation and the purchasing power 
of the money. Hence I shall give the figures for the last year 
only. The total amount appropriated by the Board of Foreign 
Missions was $74,850. The Area has raised for self-support, 
for Church building, for educational and philanthropic enter- 
prises and for the official benevolences, $663,259. This means 
that for each dollar sent by the Home Church the Area raised 
nearly $9. Since the close of the war the membership in the 
Area has risen from 44,444 to 58,668, an increase of 14,224, or 
32 per cent. 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE 


The Central Conference of the Area met October 6-11, 1925, 
at Freudenstadt, Germany. All the Annual Conferences and 
Mission Conferences were represented ; in all, sixty-six delegates. 
In accordance with Paragraph 95 of the Discipline, the Central 
Conference approved an abridged edition of the Discipline in 
the German language, submitted by a committee which had 
been appointed by the Annual Conferences, authorized the edi- 
tion of the ritual in the German language containing several 
' adopted and simplified forms. The rules concerning temporal 
economy were changed so as to adapt them to the conditions 
actually existing in the Conferences of the Area. The Central 
Conference fixed the boundaries of the five German Conferences, 
the said Conferences having decided to avail themselves of the 
enabling act passed by the General Conference of 1924. Both 
the Discipline and the ritual have been published with the 
approval of the Resident Bishop and are now the authoritative 
Book of Discipline for the German speaking Conferences in 
the Area. The Central Conference also ordered the publication 
of a new Hymnal and appointed a commission charged with 
this duty. An Area Board of Foreign Missions and an Area 
Board of Education were appointed and the courses of study 
were fixed. The minutes of the Central Conference will be 
presented to the General Conference as the Discipline requires. 


GERMANY AND SWITZERLAND 


The German Methodists celebrated in 1925 their seventy-fifth 
anniversary. In 1850 Dr. L. S. Jacoby preached the first Meth- 
odist sermon in the city of Bremen, Germany. The anniversary 
services were marked by sincere spiritual devotion and madc 
a profound impression upon the public at large. Bishop E. G. 
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Richardson was delegated to visit the German Conferences and 
to bring the greetings of the Board of Bishops and of the Board 
of Foreign Missions. His visit to Germany and his presidency 
over the Switzerland Conference, as well as the presidency of 
Bishop E. L. Waldorf over the Conferences in Germany, Austria 
and Hungary in the following year were greatly enjoyed and 
left a lasting impression. 

In Germany and Switzerland we have a real Church—well 
organized, growing in numbers, in influence, in financial inde- 
pendence; thoroughly devoted to the evangelistic and social 
program of genuine Methodism; led by nationals and being 
looked upon as part of the life of the nation, yet loyal to the 
world embracing organization of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Methodism in these countries is not missionary work 
in the popular acceptation of this term. The Methodist Epis- 
copal Church does not consider the lands of Luther, of Zwinghi, 
of Calvin, as missionary territory. Methodism in Europe is the 
result of the retroactive influence of European emigration to 
America. Germans, Swiss, as well as representatives of other 
countries; emigrated to America. Many of them found Christ 
as their Savior at Methodist altars and became by their testi- 
mony the centers of small groups of seekers after personal sal- 
vation. Upon their urgent request the Methodist Episcopal 
Church sent out a few “missionaries,” mostly natives of those 
countries and subsidized the work financially. We Methodists 
know that all our work outside the United States is adminis- 
tered by the Board of Foreign Missions, but it is irritating 
to our Lutheran and Reformed friends in Europe, whom we 
meet on equal terms in great gatherings, as at Stockholm 
and Lausanne, to see in the official reports of the missionary 
operations of the Methodist Episcopal Church their countries 
listed alongside the Angola, Borneo and other pagan 
countries. 

Methodism is needed in Germany and Switzerland more so 
today than ever before. If there had ever been any doubt as 
to the mission of Methodism in these countries the development 
of the religious and ecclesiastic situation since the end of the 
war would have dispelled every shadow of misgivings. The far 
seeing leaders of German and Swiss Protestantism have ceased 
looking upon the Methodists as intruders. They see that we 
are making a very definite contribution to the religious life of 
their countries, strengthening the forces of Protestantism at 
the most critical period of its history. The only form of organ- 
ized Christianity which Europe has known during the centuries 
of her history is the form of State Churchism. The churches 
were part of the State machinery. Their budgets were part of 
the government budget; their bills were paid by the State; 
their Pastors were trained and appointed by the State; their 
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policies were controlled by the State. As a result of this close 
alliance with the State the Church was confined to the preach- 
ing of a Gospel limited to the spiritual needs of the individual 
without touching the social life or national or international 
relations. Moreover, the churches being strictly national — 
churches, were not in contact with the outside world and failed 
to give to their members the world view of the Christian pro- 
gram. Having no financial responsibilities whatever, the church 
failed to educate their members in the duty and privilege of 
sacrificial giving. Church membership was not the result of 
personal decision and voluntary determination, but was regu- 
lated by law. You did not join the church; you were born into 
the church. It was an institution regulated by State law and 
supported by taxes. The Churches of Germany and Switzerland 
have produced profound scholarship, have elaborated noble sys- 
tems of theology, have cultivated a fine type of mystic piety 
which manifested itself in beautiful Christian character, but 
they did not make a decided impact upon public life or upon 
the course of national history. Following the war and the revo- 
lution came the separation of Church and State, and in conse- 
quence of this far-reaching change the deficiencies of the his- 
toric system became evident as never before. One of the most 
prominent Lutheran Church leaders recently stated that prior 
to the revolution there really was no evangelical Church in Ger- 
many, but merely a department of the governmental machinery 
occupying itself with ecclesiastical affairs. Methodism repre- 
sents a different type of Church organization: a Church free 
from State control, based upon the principle of voluntary mem- 
bership and voluntary support; a Church with a definite evan- 
gelistic program and passion; a Church demanding of her 
members personal devotion and sacrifices; a Church putting 
upon her members the responsibilities for maintaining and 
expanding their local organization; a Church training them in 
social service, giving them the evangelistic as ‘well as the social 
passion and the world embracing outlook of the Kingdom with- 
out frontiers. Methodism in Germany and Switzerland func- 
tions far beyond its denominational membership. The firmer 
the democratic idea becomes rooted in the national consciousness 
and life the more the Methodist conception of the mission and ~ 
function of the Church of Christ will become a controlling 
factor in the making of the coming Church of Central Europe. 
STATISTICS 

The quadrennium was a period of progress in every way. 
The two Annual Conferences in Germany, availing themselves 
of the enabling act enacted by the General Conference of 1924, 
divided into five Annual Conferences. We have now 230 preach- 
ers in Germany, seventy-eight in Switzerland. They conduct 
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regular services in 908 preaching places in Germany; in 257 in 
Switzerland. Our membership in Germany is 40,841; in Switz- 
erland, 12,075.' The number of our Sunday Schools in Ger- 
many is 580, with 29,316 scholars; in Switzerland, 267 schools, 
with 20,081 scholars. Our Churches and institutions in Ger- 
many represent a value of $5,568,016, with an indebtedness of 
$1,502,412; in Switzerland, $2,717,637, with a debt of $1,203,- 
269. Most of this property was acquired by the people them- 
selves. In many places our Churches are insufficient to accom- 
modate the crowds. Our success is our embarrassment. 


EVANGELISTIC WORK 


In 1925 we purchased a Gospel tent for evangelistic meetings. 
It has a seating capacity of 2,000, and is the largest tent used 
for religious purposes on the continent of Europe. Since the 
time of its dedication in June, 1925, it was crowded every night 
in the season and hundreds of men and women who never dark- 
ened the doors of a church have been won for Christ. We have 
enough invitations to keep the big tent employed for several 
years. The invitations have been so insistent that we had to 
order a second tent, not quite as large, and now we preach the 
Gospel every night to about 3,000 people. The Methodists of 
Germany and Switzerland have certainly retained their evan- 
gelistic fervor. 


SOCIAL WORK 


The social work carried on by the 909 Methodist Deaconesses 
is of the highest order. Everyone of these devoted young women 
is a trained nurse. They all could do private nursing and earn 
a good deal of money, but they have consecrated their lives to 
the service of humanity through the channels of the Church. 
The deaconess hospitals at Frankfurt, Nuremberg and Ham- 
burg have built large additions and Zurich is making plans for 
a larger building. In our children’s homes we took care of 
more than 15,000 children, the innocent victims of the war. 
The war was ended nine years ago, but the thousands of children 
who passed through those terrific years of hunger and privation 
before and after the armistice are still stunted in their physical 
development and need special attention. In the homes for the 
aged we are providing for dear old saints who lost all their 
savings and their means of support in those hectic times of the 
deflation of the German money. One of these homes is located 
in South Germany in the Black Forest, the other in the hill 
country of Thuringia. On the latter there is still a debt of 
approximately $25,000, which ought to be liquidated as soon 
as possible. The temperance and prohibition movement, of 
which I reported to the last General Conference, is making 
steady gains under Methodist leadership. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


The Theological Seminary at Frankfurt-on-the-Main is the 
only institution of higher learning in the two countries. It is 
the only theological school in the Area. The fact that all our 
ministers are trained here gives to our ministry a peculiar spirit 
of solidarity, a genuine esprit de corps. The faculty has been 
increased by the addition of a Professor of Social Service and 
Deaconess work. This was made possible by the forward look- 
ing and courageous policy of the Methodist Deaconess institu- 
tions in Germany which assumed the financial responsibility. 
The seminary has launched a campaign for an endowment fund 
of $100,000,.a modest amount, to be sure. A member of the 
Commission of Ten who visited Frankfurt was so impressed 
with the work done in the seminary and with the needs of 
increased endowment that. he generously pledged the last 
$10,000 of the $100,000 fund. The first unit of $30,000 is to 
be used for the endowment of a William Fairfield Warren 
Chair, in recognition of its first theological teacher who was 
called from Frankfurt to the presidency of Boston University. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S WORK 


The Methodist Sunday Schools are no longer the only ones 
in the field, as was the case in many places not so many years 
ago. The State Churches have now introduced the Sunday 
Schools, and the Socialists make strong efforts to attract as 
many children as possible to their children’s classes. Our work 
must be more intensive than formerly. We need better equipped 
teachers. A good deal of stress has been laid on training 
classes for teachers and on institute work with very gratifying 
results. The Youth Movement, as such, has spent its forces. 
But the vigorous new life awakened by the movement has not 
died down. The young people are anxious to steer clear of the 
mistakes of the older generation which brought about the World 
War. ‘They are in a critical frame of mind, ready to break 
away from the old forms, eager to mould their own lives and 
to express their longings in forms of their own making. All 
the churches, political parties and social organizations make 
tremendous efforts to win the young life. With the aid of the 
Board of Education we keep three Secretaries for Young 
People’s work in the field. Summer camps, vacation weeks for 
factory girls, hikes for high school boys and girls, in which the 
best features of institute work are adapted to the peculiar needs 
and requirements of the various sections have been introduced 
and have become very popular. On the whole we hold our 
young people and find them loyal to Methodist ideals. 


SELF-SUPPORT 
The question of self-support has been made very prominent 
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and very urgent by the deputation of the Commission of Ten 
which visited some parts of Germany and Switzerland. The 
newly formed Central Germany Conference has by joint reso- 
lutions of the ministerial and lay electoral Conference notified 
the Board of Foreign Missions that it would voluntarily relin- 
quish the missionary appropriation and assume full financial 
responsibility. The resolution was presented to the Board of 
Foreign Missions at its recent session in New York in Novem- 
ber, 1927. This is, as far as I know, the first Conference out- 
side of the United States that has reached financial indepen- 
dence and is no longer a beneficiary but a contributing Con- 
ference. This resolution is the manifestation of the heroic 
devotion and loyalty of the German Methodists. The other 
Conferences will follow as soon as they find it possible. While’ 
I am in thorough accord with a policy aiming at coming into 
self-support, I feel constrained to utter a word of caution. Self- 
support is, after all, not the most essential thing to be aimed 
at. The one thing that matters is doing the work that the 
Master has called the Methodist Episcopal Church to do, and 
doing it as efficiently as possible. To unduly press self-support 
may turn out to be a short-sighted policy. Developments in 
the Kingdom of God cannot be conducted on a cash counter 
basis. Business principles are good, and sound business 
methods must be followed in conducting the temporal affairs 
of the Church. However, the Kingdom of God has its own 
spiritual values and its own spiritual laws. Providential open- 
ings will occur, compelling challenges will arise, unprecedented 
opportunities for decisive service in great crises will present 
themselves. Can the Church of God afford to disregard the 
Divine summons because a hard and fast scheme of business 
operations has been outlined by a small group of men, well 
meaning and sincere, able and devoted, but accustomed by 
years of training to view everything by the rules and standards 
of American business enterprises? The Roman Catholic Church 
is pouring money into Germany, erecting buildings, opening 
new stations for her monastic orders, founding schools, creating 
a high grade literature, sending student Pastors into the uni- 
versity towns, establishing lectureships for Catholic culture, 
gaining every day in power. The governments of the several 
German states have given in 1927 not less than $18,000,000 to — 
the former State churches as subsidies, besides allowing them to 
levy taxes equal to from 10 to 15 per cent of the income tax 
and collecting these taxes for the churches; and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church meets the tremendous challenge and superb 
opportunity by a program that has neither vision nor inspira- 
tion, but consists merely in a progressive annual reduction 
of the meager subsidy, calling this procedure a “coming into 
self-support plan.” This policy appears to be more a sign of 
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nervousness and discouragement produced by the temporary 
shrinkage in World Service receipts than an evidence of courage- 
ous faith and far-seeing statesmanship. 

The Conferences in Germany and Switzerland may perhaps 
be made self-supporting within the period specified in the report 
of the Commission of Ten, but this would mean that they cannot 
enlarge their Churches so as to accommodate the crowds, that 
they cannot put up the equipment needed for Young People’s 
work and social enterprises. It would mean that they strain 
all their efforts to pay the current bills, instead of victoriously 
advancing and expanding. A prominent leader of another 
denomination having traveled extensively in Europe studying 
religious conditions stated that if anybody should ask him 
where he could place a million dollars so that the largest imme- 
diate results for the Kingdom would be achieved he would advise 
them to put his million into the Methodist work in Germany. 
I sincerely hope that the “coming-into-self-support-plan” will 
include liberal appropriations for -equipment. Neither the 
Catholic nor the Lutheran or Reformed Churches in Germany 
and Switzerland are self-supporting. They receive ample sub- 
sidies from the State, and our Methodist folks, in addition to 
supporting their own Churches, are taxed to help support 
the former established Churches. Give the Methodists in Ger- 
many and Switzerland a lift at this time and the results will 
be nothing short of marvelous. 


THE COUNTRIES OF SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 


This is a decidedly missionary field. Austria is a densely 
Catholic country. Under the regime of the Hapsburgs, it was 
the most bigoted and intolerant Catholic country. Today 99 
per cent of the population are still normally members of the 
Roman Catholic Church. In Hungary 66 per cent of the popu- 
lation are Roman Catholics. In Jugoslavia and Bulgaria we 
face Greek Catholicism and Mohammedanism. Conditions in 
these countries are still far from settled. Economic uncertainty, 
ethnic antagonisms, religious strifes, political distrust, class 
hatred, general expectation of an unavoidable war, tremendous 
military preparations involving almost unbearable financial 
burdens are evident everywhere in the Balkan countries. Our 
work in Austria, Hungary and Jugoslavia is young; our congre- 
gations—and this refers also. to Bulgaria—are still small; our 
equipment very meagre; our resources inadequate; our difficul- 
ties many. Yet our workers are courageous and loyal. They 
are borne by the compelling conviction that God has called 
their Church and themselves to work, and as good soldiers of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, they go ahead. Even before the 50 per 
cent cut was made the appropriation was insufficient. After 
it was cut into one-half the situation became pathetic. In those 
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countries almost the whole appropriation was used for evange- 
listic work, for the support of the Pastors, for rent of halls and 
for interest and amortization where money was borrowed to 
purchase property. There is practically no institutional work. 
Hence the deficiency could not be absorbed. The whole burden 
fell on the Pastors and their families. We curtailed expenses 
wherever it was possible. We discharged workers who were not 
members of Conference; we had to tell candidates for the min- 
istry that we had no funds to employ them. The salaries of 
our Pastors were less than the minimum wages paid to factory 
hands. They could not be cut still more without actually starv- 
ing the wives and children of our Pastors. The Bishop was 
compelled to spend a good portion of his time soliciting funds 
from friends to keep the Pastors and their families from actual 
want. I did it cheerfully and do not for one moment regret 
the time and nervous energy spent on this work. I would not 
think of mentioning it in this report were it not that I feel 
compelled to point out that it is not a sound policy of missionary 
administration to put upon the Bishop the obligation of pri- 
vately collecting one-half of the funds needed to carry on the 
work. 


AUSTRIA 


In Austria we are confronted with a very definite endeavor 
on the part of the Roman Catholic Church to again control not 
only the religious life of the nation, but the social and political 
life as well. While there is no longer an appeal to external 
force, as was customary under the old regime, a close watch is 
kept on all those who attend Methodist services. Parents are 
intimidated and children are discriminated against in the public 
schools by their Catholic teachers. In spite of these difficulties 
we are making progress. The first unit of a new Church in 
Vienna. was dedicated last fall, and liberal and socialistic papers 
made very favorable comments upon the spirit of religious devo- 
tion and the passion for social service manifested by the Metho- 
dists. In Austria as in Germany, an active campaign is being 
waged against the ravages of alcohol, and a Methodist minister 
is leader and organizer of the prohibition forces, 


HUNGARY 


Professor Dr. Ambroso Czako, formerly professor of philos- 
ophy and pedagogics at Budapest and now living in England, 
the author of several theological books, visited recently the 
countries of Southeastern Europe under the auspices of the 
Seven Oaks Colleges Research Fellowship for the purpose of 
studying the religious conditions in that section of Europe. He 
published the results of his investigations in a book entitled 
“The Future of Protestantism In Southeastern Europe.” He 
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sees the real hope for Protestantism in the smaller denomina- 
tions, especially in the Methodists, whose splendid religious and 
social work in the city of Budapest he has studied and com- 
mends with unstinted praise as rendering an excellent service. 

The Hungary Mission, availing itself of the enabling act 
passed by the General Conference of 1924, has organized as a 
Mission Conference. The work is carried on both in the Hun- 
garian and the German languages. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


This is one of the most interesting fields. The small King- 
dom of the Serbs has suddenly grown into a large state with 
a variety of nationalities, languages and religions. The large 
provinces added to the “Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes,” as it is officially called, have been forcibly torn from 
their former political connections without any regard to their 
own preferences and made constituent parts of the newly 
formed kingdom. Jugoslavia faces the extremely difficult task 
of welding these heterogeneous and even hostile elements into 
one nation. Our work being in those sections of the country 
which formerly belonged to other nations—in the extreme north 
and in Macedonia on the southern border—it is natural that 
at first our activity was closely watched, especially since the 
Europeans, particularly thcse in the east, identify Church and 
nationality and are accustomed to look upon the Church as an 
agency to further nationalistic aspirations and aims. This 
period of uncertainty has not quite fully terminated. Some 
of the minor officials seem still to regard the Methodists as a 
sort of obscure, dubious “sect,” the real aims of which are not 
obvious. The Jugoslav Parliament is now considering a bill 
regulating the status of the different denominations and we 
expect that the Methodist Church will receive that degree of 
recognition which is due to one of the very largest Protestant 
Churches in the world. 

The Girls’ School at Bitolj in the extreme southwestern part 
of Macedonia had to be closed on account of the lack of funds. 
We had taken over that school from the American Board, but 
we did not own the buildings. The girls who were not pro- 
vided for otherwise were taken to our Girls’ School at Novi Sad, 
in the northern section of the country. Considering the very 
meagre equipment, the school is doing a fine piece of work. It 
is at present our only approach to the young womanhood of old 
Serbia. 


BULGARIA 


Bulgaria is our oldest mission in Southeastern Europe. Its 
progress has been slow simply because the Church expected our 
workers to make bricks without straw. Considering the meagre 
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financial and moral support they received, our people have done 
a very creditable work. The other Protestant Missions working 
in the southern section of the country—while we occupy the 
northern portion—has a membership not larger than ours, but 
for every dollar we put into Bulgaria they put in five. The 
people are ripe for Evangelical Christianity; the government is 
sympathetic; we have absolute liberty. Give Bulgaria adequate 
support and it will soon be one of the most promising fields. 
We have now a number of superior native ministers, well trained 
in Methodist Schools in Germany and in England, devoted, 
evangelistic, who are doing excellent work. The Girls’ School 
at Lovetch, under the auspices of the W. F. M. S, has become a 
marked factor in the educational life of the country. Two new 
buildings have been erected, so as to accommodate 200 girls. 
They are filled to overflowing and there is a long waiting list 
of applicants. The Government has officially recognized the 
school, thus placing it on a par with the Government schools. 


RUSSIA 


In my report to the General Conference of 1924, I made 
the following statement: “It stands to reason that if we want 
to make an impact upon Russian life we must plan our work 
on a much larger scale. We are now spending $6,000 a year on 
Russia.” Since then the appropriation was cut to $3,000. In 
1926 $250 was added; in 1927 an additional $250, so that our 
present appropriation is $3,500. I need not make any com- 
ment on these figures. This $3,500 may be all that the Church 
is able to spend in Russia, but we really cannot expect large 
returns from this investment among a constituency that is 
impoverished, struggling for its bare existence, wanting at times 
the very necessities of life, not to mention comforts. We are 
doing the best that is possible under the circumstances, but I 
am bound to state that it is very little—not creditable to the 
great Methodist Church. And yet Russia is a tremendously 
important field. And the masses of the Russian people are open 
to the Gospel. The leader of the “Evangelical Christians” of 
Russia spent last year some months in America and collected 
more than $100,000. He has opened a Bible School in Lenin- 
grad; is printing and distributing religious literature and is 
able to send lay evangelists by the dozens into the Russian vil- 
lages. All these and greater things are possible today in Soviet 
Russia by the grace of God. Methodism is marking time in 
Russia, while the most unprecedented providential opportuni- 
_ ties are beckoning us to advance. 


STOCKHOLM AND LAUSANNE 


The two great gatherings of representatives of all the Protes- 
tant and the Orthodox Churches have their bearing upon the 
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Methodist work in Europe. We are sometimes told that our 
taking part in world conferences which emphasize the unifying 
tendencies in present-day Christianity is not consonant with our 
ageressive work in the territory occupied by the national 
churches. This is a fallacy. The times have passed when one 
ecclesiastical organization, State supported and privileged, can 
control the whole religious life of a country. Advancing dem- 
ocracy is opposed to compulsion in religious matters. At the 
side of the large historic national churches and in co-operation 
with them Methodism has the mission of infusing into the 
religious life of the nations of Central Hurope those elements 
and gifts of grace which have made Methodism a, blessing in 
the national life of Great Britain and of America, of inter- 
preting the saving power of Jesus Christ and the riches of His 
erace in terms of personal experience, of social helpfulness, of 
world-wide sympathies and contacts. The clearer we discern 
our historic mission, the more faithful we are to the spirit ‘and 
method of that great servant of the Kingdom who is the founder 
of Methodism, the more we place into the center the claims of 
Christ and of His Kingdom, the greater will be the contribu- 
tion we are privileged to make to the common cause of Chris- 
tianity in all countries. 
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